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bumaruo:—ex harum usu bonitas Creator is; ox pulchritudine sapwitia Domini) 
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voir qu’clle eat le chef-d’wuvre de la Touto-puissancc, et le but auquel so rappor- 
tent toutes ses operations.”— UitrcKNEu, Thtorie du 81/xtbme Animal, Leyden, 
1767. 


.Tlio sylvan powers 

Obey our summons; from their deepest dolls 
The Dryads come, and throw their garlands wild 
And odorous branches at our feet; the Nymphs 
That press with nimble step the mountain-thyme 
And purple heath-flower oome not empty-handed, 

But scatter round ten thousand forms minute 

Of veivafcmoss or lichen, torn from rock 

Or rjflid oak or cavern deep: the Naiads too 

Quit their lured native stream, te whose amoolb free 

They ortjp the lily, and each eedge and rush 

That drinks the rippling tide: the frozen poles, 

Where peril waits the bold adventurer's tread, 

The burning sands of Borneo and Cayenne, 

All, all to us unlock their secret stores 
And pay their cheerftd tribute. 

J. Tatlob, Norwich, 1818, 
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I .—On the Classification of Scorpions. 

By Prof. T. Thorell. 

After Peters, by his important work, M Uebor eine neue 
Eintheilung der Skorpione ” &c.*, had carried out * thorough 
reform in the classification of Scorpions, it might have been 
expected that this interesting and neglected group of animals 
would become the subject of numerous and exhaustive re¬ 
searches, and that not only some among the many unknown 
species that lie preserved in public and private collections 
would be described, but also that their classification would 
be more fully developed on the principles laid down by 
Peters. Very Httle of this, however, has yet taken place: and 
under these circumstances the contribution to the Knowledge 
of these animals which constitutes the substance of the fellow* 
mg attempt at a systematical arrangement of the order of 
Scorpions, although baaed on the examination of a rather 
lunited number (about 90) of species, may perhaps be con* 
aidered not altogether superfluous, since it points out some 

d. k&dgl Afcad. d. WiMttaofc. i« Berlin, 1861, pp. 607- 
Am, & Mag. N. Hitt. Ser.4. Vol. xvii. 1 
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fontom in their organization, the importance of which for the 
purpose of systematization seems not to have been sufficiently 
appreciated. _ 

_ The principal material on which this essay is based con¬ 
sists of the collections in the National Museum at Stockholm 
and the Gottenburg Museum of Natural History: mid 1 
avail myself of this opportunity to express my thankfulness 
to the keepers of those institutions, Prof. C. Stftl and Mr. A.W. 
Malm t whose obligingness enabled mo to study the scorpions 
committed to their care. 

Be Geer was, as is well known, the first who divided the 
genus Scorpio, Linn., into smaller groups. He chose as the 
basis for his classification the differences in the number of the 


eye*. Most subsequent writers who have treated of the clas¬ 
sification of scorpions {e.g, Leach, Hemprich and Ehrenberg, as 
also C. L. Koch) have either exclusively or principally adopted 
the same principle of division. C. L. Koch’s arrangement is still 
employee! by many naturalists, notwithstanding that Gervais 
ana, subsequently, Peters have clearly shown the compara¬ 
tively trifling importance and the often variable and unsatis¬ 
factory nature of the characteristics afforded by the eyes. 
The merit of having first disengaged himself from the ordinary 
view relative to the classification of scorpions belongs without 
doubt to Gervais *, although even he appears to attribute too 
much importance to the characteristics derived from the num¬ 
ber of the eyes. The “ groups,” however, into which he 
collects the “ subgehera ” of his genus Scorpio are almost all 
perfectly natural, and agree in part with those proposed by 
Peters. His first group, containing the subgenera Andro* 
ctonus. Centrums, and Isometrus at A (reus, corresponds with 
Peters’s Androctonini and Centrurini (whieh I unite in one 
under the denomination Androctonoidce ); his second group, 
TMgonu , is identical with Peters’s Telegonini. The four fol¬ 
lowing subgenera ( Buthus ,, Ckactas , Seorpius, and Iecknutus) 
he does not, however, like Peters, unite in one similar group, 
but considers each of them as forming a separate group. 
(The genera Vejovit and Dacurus as Centrums, C. L. Keen, 
which appear to have been unknown to him, were erroneously 
placed in his first groups 

But if Gervais’s division is, on the whole, quite natural and 
for better than C. L. Koch’s, it nevertheless leaves much to 
be desired as regards the sharp and sure limitation of the 
groups; and it is principally in this respect that the system 


* Gervais, “ Rsasiquas *ur la tern. d. Scorpions,” in the Archtvs# dU 
ICus. d3Hst Nat iv. up. 201-240; Waleksaasr at Gsrvsk, Hist Nat. d. 
Ins. Apt HI. pp. 82-74. 



Clamnfioation of Scorpions. 

of Peten distinguishes itself before *11 pgevious attempts, in 
that he has called attention to charactenStics, overlooked by 
all his predecessors, which have the advantage of bung emi¬ 
nently constant ana trustworthy. It is especially the form 
of the sternum and the different tooth armature of the man¬ 
dibles that afford the distinctive characteristics of the four 
u groups ” into which Peters arranges the scorpions. In his 
first group, Teleffonini , the sternum is extremely short, trans¬ 
verse, almost forming a mere line, and both fingers of the 
mandibles are armed with a single row of teeth. In the second 
group, Scorpionini, the sternum is large, almost pentagonal, 
with parallel lateral margins, and the mandibles are similar to 
those of the preceding group. In the third group, Centrurini, 
the sternum iB small! triangular, narrowing in front, and the 
movable finger of the mandible armed with two, the im¬ 
movable with one row of teeth. Lastly, in the fourth group, 
Androctonini, the sternum has the same form as in the Cen- 
trurini , but both fingers of the mandibles are provided with 
two rows of teeth. These four groups are further divided into 
several (in great part new) genera, distinguished by differ¬ 
ences in the form of the cephuothorax and the tail, the arma¬ 
ture and sculpture of the latter, the number and position of 
the eyes, the form of the hands, &c. With regard to the 
lateral eyes, a distinction is made between the usually larger 
and in number and position almost uniformly constant “ prin¬ 
cipal " lateral eyes and the more variable w accessory ” eyes. 

The modifications of Peters’s system which I have thought 

raHr to adopt are not of any especially great consequence. 

ve, however, found that similitude in the. form of the 
sternum is not accompanied by similitude in the dental arma¬ 
ture of the mandibles quite bo often as Peters supposes; and I 
cannot, therefore, attribute to the characteristics derived from 
the mandibles the same importance that he does. One conse¬ 
quence of this i«j that I find myself led to combine Centrurini 
and Androctonini in one and the same principal group. 
Moreover I think I have found in the form of the pectoral 
ambe two separate types, which in a systematic point of view 
are probably quite as important as the different forms under 
which tiie sternum presents itself. The “ combs" are, as is 
known, a sort of oblong laminae, each made up of more or less 
numerous longitudinally arranged lamellae, and bearing in its 
posterior margin a row of long, narrow, closely set parallel 
processes, the so-called teeth of the comb. The first (front) row 
of lamellae is composed of three krge plates, which may be called 
latmetta dortualet ; the hindmost row consists of a number of 
Very small rounded lamellae, one behind the base of each tooth 
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v (wifh the axcdption of the lust), which I call lamUajukieHtee, 
or fulcra dentium , Between these rows lies a variable 
number of rows of lamell®, the lamella* intermedin. In 
Peters's Androctonini 9 Centrurini, and Scorpionini, with the 
exception of Vefovie , these intermediate lamell® are Jew in 
number, most, if not all, of them angular and large (larger 
than the fulcra), and always arranged in a single row. In 
his Tehgonini , on the contrary, as also in Veiovis , the inter- 
mediate lamell® are numerous, mostly rounded fat least to¬ 
wards the apex of the comb), and very email (little, if at all, 
larger than the fulcra), and arranged sometimes in one. some¬ 
times in more rows. Huch is at least the case with the few 
species of the two last-named groups that I have had the 
opportunity of examining. I have therefore detached Vejovis 
from Peters's Scorpionini , from the rest of which it differs also 
by several other peculiarities, and have formed of it a separate 
principal group. As the characteristics on which the four 
principal croups, Androctonoidce , 2'elegonoidce, Vejovoidw , and 
jPandtnoiace *, recognized by me were founded, are at least as 
important as those whereby the famities included in the order 
of Spiders, for example, are distinguished from each other, 
I call these groups also families. 

For determining the limits of the smaller subdivisions, the 
subfamilies and genera, I have partly made use of the cha- 

♦ The name is funned from the new generic name Panditm , AeScor- 
pioms (or Scorpvi) is the name of the whole order, the name Scorpio or 
Scorpios can no more be retained as a u nomen generic urn * than Araneus 
of Aroma when we call the order of Hpidera Aranese. Together with the 
generic names Scorpio and Scorpios the denomination Scorpionini must of 
course be discarded. 

As long as it was customary to unite the PseetdoeoorpionH in the same 
u family w as the Scorpions, it was right to call that family Seorpiomdss 
(tidca &o.) j but since the Scorpions have been formed into a separate 
order, or at least suborder, this group ought as assuredly to he called 
Scorpio**, as the class of fishes Pisces, and that of birds Am, When we 
hare the good fortune to possess a universally known « nomea appella- 
tivum ” which accurately suits a class, order, or suborder, nothing can 
surely be gained by rejecting it for a newly manufactured denomination, 
or by appending to the end of it -ides or -*dw, a termination which implies 
an extmm* of the notion to which it is applied, mid therefore, ha the pres e nt 
instance, falsifies it, and is, moreover, in xoology generally applied as an 
ending to f amity names, rarely to those of higher groups. Neither is thin 
opr view invalidated by an appeal to the <( law of priority f for that law 
holds only for the names of genera and species, not for group* of higher 
rank, and is moreover not so absolute as not to admit of exception—for 
instance, for the sake of avoiding a false denomination. Thus the name 
Bmpio surepma certainly could not be retained for a species never found' 
in .Europe, bat only in America; and the older name Ta r m tala , Esfcr., 
has been universally abandoned for Phtynus, Olb., because it would be 
quite as wrong to call those animals Taretttula as Scorpio or Mueca, . ’ 
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racteriaties employed by Peter® and others, partly of certain 
new ones, among which I desire to call special attention to the 
tooth armature of the palp-fingers (which often seems to me 
to offer particularly good ana trustworthy marks of distinction), 
as also to the position, with regard to the upper and undersiae 
of the hand, ot what 1 call the hand-back ( manusaversa ). By 
hand-back 1 mean that surface of the hand which (in the 
family l’andinoid®) is turned outwards, and which is bounded 
W the two strongest cost® of the hand. 1 hare retained 
1 cters’s division ol the lateral eyes into principal and accessoiy 
lateral eyes, although it may sometimes be difficult to say 
under which of these categories an eye comes, 1 have also, 
alter him, allowed the presence or absence of u keels ” on the 
tail to serve as a distinctive mark of genera, although I am by 
no means sure that this characteristic is always entitled to so 
much credit. Those also of Peters’s genera which are to me 
unknown, 1 have endeavoured, as far as possible, to accom¬ 
modate with places in my scheme (they are here marked with 
an asterisk), but, I have no doubt, in some instances failed to 
assign them their proper place. 

Many may probably entertain the opinion that I have broken 
up the families into too many genera, whereas I am convinced 
that the number of these groups will hereafter be considerably 
increased. If there is ever to be an end of the confusion in 
which our knowledge of the species of scorpions is involved 
(a confusion which has probably contributed more than any 
thing else to deter zoologists from the study of this group of 
animals), the first necessary step will assuredly be its division 
into numerous and well-distinguished genera. 

That 1 have corrected the faultily written names Brotheas and 
Vw/ovts to Broteas and Vejovis (as on a former occasion I cor¬ 
rected, for instance. Marpissa to Marpensa)^^ probably be dis¬ 
approved by no others than those who look upon every letter 
or a once published name as holy and intangible. I ought to 
mention that I do not allow myself to make such a correction 
without its having been first approved by a philologer ex pro - 
fisso. As regards my views on the subject of zoological nomen¬ 
clature in general, 1 beg to refer to my work ‘ On European 
Spiders,’ pp. 3-14. 

Scorpions form so compact and uniform a group that it is 
extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, to say with certainty 
which or them are the highest and which the lowest. Those 
who consider Spiders as ranking above Scorpions will no 
doubt assign the highest place to those forms (IscAnurus for 
instance) in which the tail is least developed, and which thus> 
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sppear to form a transition, though a very indistinct one, to 
Thelyphonua and Phrynua. For my part I am more inclined, 
with Gervais, to consider the Androetonini the most highly 
developed scorpions, in virtue of their more numerous eyes, 
more developoa pectoral combs, and richer tooth armature of 
the fingers both of the mandibles and the palpi, their powerful 
tail, &a. At least the Androetonini arc the most typical of 
scorpions; and with them therefore I begin my arrangement. 
The Pandinini , which differ most from the Androetonini, 
have on that account received the lowest place*. 

Ordo Scokpiones (sive Scorpii). 

Fam. I. Androctonoidse. 

Sternum narrowing forwards, subtriangular. Intermediate 
lamellae of the pectoral combs rather few in number, most of 
them angular and larger than the fulcra, and forming only one 
series. The movable finger of the mandibles (which always 
forms a perfect furca) has two rows of teeth; their immovable 
finger has two teeth in the superior margin, 2-0 in the inferior. 
The fingers of the palpi are, along the middle of their edge, 
provided with a number of oblique rows of fine teeth, and on 
either side of these with other, generally coarser teeth, arranged 
in one or more rows. Three principal lateral eyes and 2-0 
accessory eyes on each side of the cephalothor&x. 

Subfam. 1. AttDxociomm. 

Not only the upper but also the under margin of the im¬ 
movable mandibular finger armed with two strong teeth. 
Lateral teeth of the palp-fingers, which are coarser than the 
median teeth, form along the inner side a single simple row; 

* The place that I consider the order of Scorpion* to occupy in the 
claaa of Araehnoidea will appear by the following scheme:— 

Class Arachnoid**. 

SubcL 1. Thoracopoda, nob. 

Ordo 1. Soorpione*. Ordo 6. Solifugs*. 

2. Pedipalpi. Ordo 8. Arane®. 

6. Fsendoscorpiones. 4. Opilione*. 

7. Acari. 

8. Linguatulina (™fam. Pmtattomoidei), 

SubcL 2. (Ordo 9) Corhopoda, nob. (»fam. AretUeoidm). 

(The usual name of the last order, " Tardigrade,” belongs to a group 
of Mammals. The order Pantopoda (fiun. Pyenogonoida) appears to be 
more nearly allied to the Crustacea than to the Araehnoidea. J 
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but along the outer side they are arranged in a scries of 
teeth placed two and two obliquely and transversely near to 
each other. No tooth or spine under the base of the sting. 
Generally two acccssoiw eyes, besides the three principal eyes, 
on each side of the cephalothorax. 

1. The fifth joint of the tail broadly excavated above, its superior margins 

forming an elevated denticulate or granulate keel. Tail generally 
increasing in breadth from the base to tbe fifth joint. 

Androotonuh, (Ilempr. et Ehr.), 1929. 
Type A. australis, (Linn.), 1768 l * * . 

2. The upper margins of the fifth caudal segment rounded, not compressed 

into an elevated keel . Buthuh, (Leach), 1815. 

Type B. europ&w, (Linn.), 1764 *. 


Subfam. 2. Crntrurini . 

The immovable finger of the mandibles has no tooth, or 
only one, in the inferior margin. Lateral teeth of the palp- 
fingers arranged in a single series, or forming several short 
transverse rows. The sixth caudal joint generally provided 
with a spine or tooth under the sting. Accessory lateral eyes 
often wanting, sometimes one or two on each side. 

A. u Joints of the tail destitute of keels ” (Pet,) 

•UROPU5CTK8, Pet., 1801 \ 
Tjpe U. omatm, Pet., 1861. 

B. At least a few of the joints of the tail evidently keeled. 

u. Inferior margin of tne immovable mandibular finger toothless. 

1. Lateral teeth of the palp-fingers form on the inner side a single 
simple row; on the outer side thov ore arranged in a row 
which partly consists of teeth placed two and two transversely 
near to each other. (A tooth under the sting is often wanting.) 

Lkpreus, n . 4 
Type L, pilosus, n. 5 * * * 9 


1 w A. fmestus, Hempr. et Ehr. The Scorpio australis of Linnaeus, 

which was quite erroneously by DeGeer referred to an American species, 

by Herbet to a scorpion which is perhaps identical with a species called 

by me Buthus craturus, by Savigny and Audouiu to Andr, crassicauda, 

(Oliv.), or A, bicolor , Ilempr. et Ehr., is probably the same species as 

A. fimdm, iid., which is, t believe, the Androctonus most generally met 

with in European collections, and of which a very old specimen in the 

National Museum of Stockholm is labelled u Scorpio australis , Linn.” 

9 wmScorpio occitams, Amour. 1789, or 8 . titnrtanus, Herbst, 1800. 
(Not m S, curopecus, Linn. 1758!) 

• Of his V, Jtavowridis, however, Peters says (/. c. p. 510), “Obers 
Sohwanxkamme deutlich.” Uroplectss is perhaps not different from Tityus 
(0. L. Koch) nob. 

* Nom. propr. mythol. 

’ Leprms pilosus, n, 

Densius pilosus, pallida vel subcmereMeutaceu*, oculis nigris, cauds apiev 
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2. Lateral teeth of the palp-fingers form, both on the inner and outer 
aide, a row of teeth placed two and two transversely near to 
each other. (The tooth under tho sting is sometimes wanting.) 

Tmrua, (0. L. Koch), 1830. 
Type T. lineatws, C. L. Koch, 184b. 

b. Inferior margin of the imuun able mandibular finger armed with one 
(very small) tooth. (A tooth or spine under the sting is rarely 
wanting.) 

* Both the innor and the outer lateral teeth of the palp-fingers 
arranged in a single row. 

1. The fifth caudal joint broadly excavated above, its upper margins 

forming an elevated keel. (The tail gradually somewhat ixx- 
crassated from the viciuity of the base to tho fifth joint) 

Fhamhus, n. 1 
Type P. Columbian us f n. 9 

2. Upper margins of the fifth caudal joint rounded, not forming 

an elevated keel. Isomktiivh, (Hempr. et Ehr.), 1829. 

Type 7. maculatus, (DeGoer), 1778\ 


plus minus infuecata; segmentis abdominalibus costis trinis versus 
medium, postice, munitis; cauda graeili, segmentis l°-4 TO subcylindratis 
et carinis inferioribus mediia carentibus, corinis reliquis debilissimis, 
subtiliter denticulatis ; segmento 6° carinis superioribus carente, saltern 
duplo et dimidio longioro quam latiore; vesica sub aculeo mutica; 
digito inanus mobili manu postica non vel vix lougiore, ordinibus 
dentium secundum mediam acicm ejua 9, deutibus pectinum 20-31. 
Long, circa 47 millim. Africa, Uaifraria 

1 Nom. propr. mythol. 

9 , Fhasms columbianu* } n. 

Gephnlothoraco sat crasse granuloso, nigro et fusoo-testaceo variato, 
abdomino nigricante, ordinibus 5 longitudinalibua macularum fusco- 
testacearum; cauda basi fuso-testacea, apice late nigricante, ibique sat 
fortiter angustata, vesica parva, oblonga, crasse granulosa, sub aculeo 
dente forti ootnpresso supra bidonticulato armata; manibus brachia 
latitudine fere oquantibus, evidontissime granuloso-oostatis; digito 
manus mobili manu postica duplo lougiore, ordinibus denticulorum 
secundum mediam aciexn ejus circa 8; deutibus pectinum fere 12. 
Long, circa 32 millim. America merid., Columbia. 

9 m Scorpio americuif Linn., 1758. I suppose we cannot well retain the 
Linnean name of this scorpion, as Limimus had already in 1754 (in his 
4 Museum Adolphi Friderici,’ where the binominal nomenclature is con¬ 
sistently and constantly employed) given tho name S. ammoanm to another 
species of Jwmetrus. In his * nyst. Nat* ed. 10 (1758) and in 4 Mus. 
Ludpv. Ulrica ’ ^1764), Linnaus changed the name of tout scorpion, er» 
roneously considering it identical with a European species, into S.europaus, 
although the specimen which he had described was from America, This 
8. amcricamw, Linn. 1754, or S. europaua, ejusd. 1758, in which, accor din g 
to Linmeua (Mus. Ludov. Ulrica, p. 429), the hands are u supra angulats 
admodum anguda” is no doubt identical with S. mtrop*m f DeGeor (of 
which I have seen the type specimen), or S. obscvrwi, Gerv., which species 
1 therefore call Isometru* ammeunus, (Linn.) 
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*• Both the inner and outer lateral teeth of the palp-fingers 
arranged in a number of short oblique rows, with at least 
three teeth in each row. 

1. The fifth caudal joint broadly excavated above, its upper margins 

forming an elevated keel. (The tail gradually broader from 

its base towards the fifth joint) . Bhopalurub, n 1 * * 4 * * * 

Type it laiicauda , n. 9 

2. The upper margins of the fifth caudal joint rounded, not form¬ 

ing an elevated keel.. Crntrumjs, (llempr. et Ehr.), 1829 a . 

Type C. biaculeatus , (Lucas), 1839. 

Fam. II. Telegonoidm. 

Sternum very short, forming a transverse falciform band or 
line curved backwards between the coxae of the second pair 
and the genital plates. The intermediate lamellae of the 
combs generally (always ?) numerous, most of them rounded 
and small (little or not larger than tne fulcra), and arranged 
in 1-3 longitudinal rows. Both fingers of the mandibles 
provided with a single row of teeth. Lateral eyes three or 
two (?) on each side, small. No tooth or spine under the sting. 

A. Tail without keels on the underside. 

1. The fifth caudal joint provided on the underside, near the apex, with 
a large, depressed, almost semielliptical area, rounded in front, and 
limited by a row of small teeth or granules 

BoTuxuutttrs, (Pet), 1801*. 

Type B . vtttatw i, (Uu4r.), 1830. 


1 p&roXov, club; ©tail. 

9 Bhopalurus laticauda, n. 

Subtestsceus, cauda a basi ad segmentum quintum dilatata, turn fortiter 
angustata, apice late infuscata, manibus subtiliter granulosis, plus 
minus evidenter costatis, brachio circiter dimidio latioribus, digito 
manuum mobili manu postica paullo plus dimidio longiore, ordinibus 
denticulorum secundum modiam aciera circa 8; dentibus poctinum fere 
19-23. Long, circa 44-50 millim. America merid., Columbia. 

• Ilompricb and Ehrenberg formed the genus Centrums for those 
scorpions which had “ 10 eyes ? ” without giving anv species as its type. 
Peters says (l. c. p. 508) that it is founded on a Brazilian species, and 
that there can be no doubt of that species belonging to tbe genus Tityus 
of 0. L. Koch. I have therefore as type of the genus taken a species, 
C. biaculeatus, (Luc.), which Peters expressly names as belonging to 
Centrums, Ilempr. et Ehr. In this genus the oyes do not appear to 
me to be in\ general more than 8; but tuere certainly are species with 10 
(for instance, C. tsstaceus, (DeGeer), which has an accessory eye either on 
both sides or pnly on one of the sides), And even with 12 eyes. It is 
therefore impossible to take the number of eyes into account in charac¬ 
terising this genus. 

4 I have altered the characteristics of Peters's genus Bothriums so as 

to make it also comprehend Brcthsas ^throdactyks, C. L. Koch, which 

probably is the female of B. bonrtrwwt , ejusd, j Scorpio vittatus , Gu4r.,is, 

l believe, tbe same species. 
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2. The fifth caud $1 segment smooth below, without a depressed aemi- 

elliptical area. Telkgonub, (0. L. Koch), 1886. 

Type T, versicolor, C. L. Koch, 1886. 


B, Tail keeled at least on the underside of the fifth joint 

Cebcophonius, (Pot), 1861. 
Type C. squama , (Gerv.), 1&44 1 * * . 


Fam. III. Vqjovoid*. 

Sternum with parallel sides, subpentagonal, rather small, 
about double as broad as long. Intermediate lamellae of the 
combs generally (always?) numerous, most of them rounded 
and small (little or not larger than the fulcra), and arranged 
in 1-3 longitudinal rows. The movable mandibular finger 
armed with one or two rows, the immovable with a single row 
of teeth. The hands subfusiform or ovate, their height or 
thickness in general greater than their least breadth. Three 
(or four) lateral eyes on each side, forming a row curved 
inwards*. No spine or tooth under tne sting. 

1. The movable mandibular finger provided with a single row of teeth in 
the upper margin. Dorsal eyes placed rather far in front of cepha* 
lothorax. The tail keeled . Vkjovis, 0. L. Koch, 1886*. 

Type V, tntrepidus, n. 4 


1 The genus +Acanthochirus ) Pet., which appears to differ from Cerco- 
phoniu* almost only by the hands being armea with a spine on the inner 
side, is probably, as has airead v been suggested by Gerstacker (“ Bericht 
fiber die wissensch. Leiat, im Gebiete d. Entom. 1861”), founded on the 
male of Oercoph . squama, I have myself seen a species of Tityus in which 
the male is provided with a similar spine, whereas in the female this spine 
is represented only by a low tubercle. 

9 According to Peters, these scorpions have two principal lateral eyes 
and one or two accessory eyes. 

8 Not being acquainted with any of 0. L. Koch’s V^ovis-e pecies, 1 
have been obliged to give an apparently new species as the type of the 
genus. 

4 Vqjows tntrepidus, n. 

Ferrugineo-fuscus, vesica ferrugineo-testacea, manibus pallidius ferrugi- 
neis, coatia obscurioribus; cephalothorace crasee granuloeo, eegmenta 
caud® l m et 2* longitudine aequante, sogmentis abdominalibus amice lie- 
vibua, nitidis; cauda cephalothorace circiter quadruplo et dimidio km- 
giore, latioro quam altiore, carinis auperioribus in segments l*-4* den- 
ticulatis, dento apicali fortiore, carinis inferioribus granulosis, mediis 
segmentorum anticorum Itevibus tamen, aegmento 5° *in marginibua 
auperioribus tenuius granuloeo, carinis tnferioribus subtUiter dentatis; 
palporum humero supra piano, granulis tantum minutissimis spareo; 
manibus craasia, tumidis, costis 8 longitudinalibus granulosis, digito 
radbili manu poetics circiter dimidio longiore; pectanum dentttras 
circa 22, Long, circa 84 millim. America, Mexico. 
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2. The movable mandibular finger not only provided with a row of 
teeth in the upper margin, but also with a tooth in the under margin. 
Dorsal eyes not far removed from the centre of cephalothor&x. Tail 
keeled . Hadbubus, n. 1 

Type N. hirsute , (Wood), 1863. 

Fam. IV. Pandinoid*. 

Sternum with parallel sides, subpentagonal, generally large. 
Intermediate lamell® of the combs rather few in number, 
angular, and (at least most of them) larger than the fulcra, 
ana arranged in a single row. The movable mandibular 
finger provided with one or two rows, the immovable with a 
single row of teeth. Hands broader than high, in general 
large and depressed. The principal lateral eyes three or two, 
the accessory eyes in general wanting, rarely one on each 
side. The sixth caudal segment nearly always destitute of a 
tooth or spine under the sting. 

Subfam. 1. Ivnrm. 

The movablo mandibular fiuger not only provided with a 
row of teeth in the upper, but also with one or more teeth 
in the under margin. (Cephalothorax emarginate in front; 
dorsal eyes situated far in front of the centre of cephalo¬ 
thorax ; lateral eyes three, removed from the lateral margin 
of cephalothorax. Sternum as broad as the labial lobes of the 
second pair together. Hands rather large, thick; the hand- 
back forming an obtuse angle with the upper surface of the 
hand. Tail evidently keeled, its sixth joint long, not grooved 
on the underside.) 

1. The inferior margin of the movable mandibular finger armed with 

one strong tooth. The fine teeth along the middle of the edge of 
the palp-fingers forming many short oblique rows .... Iubus, n. a 

Type L pranulatut, (0. L. Koch), 1838. 

2. The interior margin of the movable mandibular finger provided with a 

row of (6) teeth. The teeth along the middle of toe edge of the 
palp-fingers forming a single continuous row .... Uboctonub, n. 3 

Type U. mordax , n. 4 


1 6bp6 r, strong; o ip&, tail. 3 I6t, poison ; ovp&, tail. 

1 ovp&p tail ; icreipm, Bill. 

4 UrocUmm mordax, n. 

Saturate fuscus, costis palpornm nigris, abdomine supra plerumque dilu¬ 
tions, pedibus paHMIorlSus, vesica testaceo-fusca; cepnalothorace sub- 
tiliter granuloso, segments duobus primis caudss eoqjunctim paullo 
loagiore; digito menus mobifi manum posticara longitudine sequante; 
denrabus pectin um 8-10. Long, circa 50 millim. America septentr., 
California. 
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Subfam. 2. PAimimm. 

The movable mandibular finger provided with a single 
row of teeth, situated in its upper margin. 

A . Three principal lateral eyes on each side. 

a. 44 Joints of the tail rounded, without keels. Dorsal eyes behind the 

centre of cephalothorax ” l * 3 .. *Dacurus, Pet., 1861. 

Type I), galbineuiy (C. L. Koch), 1888. 

b. Tail evidently keeled. 

a. u A spine under the base of the sting. Dorsal eyes situated just 

behind the first third of cephalothorax. Body, palpi, and tail 
as in Ileterometrus , Ilernpr. et Ehr.” (Pet,). 

•Diplockntbuh, Pet., 1861. 
Type 1). mexicauwiy Pet., 1861. 

b. No tooth or spine under the sting. 

a. Lateral eyes removed from the Uteral margin of cephalothorax. 
Hand-back forming an acute angle with the upperside of the 
hand. 

t Dorsal eyes not very far removed from the centre of oephalo- 
tborax. Underside of tail provided with three longitudinal 
grooves, and with granules arranged in at least four longi¬ 
tudinal rows. labial lobes of the second pair together from 
half ns broad again to double as broad as sternum. 

$ Cubitus rounded off anteriorly; its anterior sido not sepa¬ 
rated by a strong margin or ridge from the upper and 
under surfaces. (Dorsal eyes situated nearly in the centre 
of cephalothorax. The mfero-lateral keels of the fifth 
caudal joint are, towards the apex, diveiging and curved 
rather strongly upwards. Hands not much compressed 
on the inner side. Anterior margin of cephalothorax 
rather broadly emarginate.) 

Hbtbbomktbus, (Hempr. et Ehr.), 1829. 
Type IT. maurwt (Linn.), 1768*. 

§§ Cubitus Bubprismatic, with the anterior and superior 
sides plain; anterior side subrectangular, limited both 
above and below by a very distinct dentate or gra¬ 
nulate margin. 

♦ Anterior margin of cephalothorax rather broadly and 
deeply emarginate, its frontal lobes rounded. 

1. Inner margin of the hands strongly compressed, 
thin. (Dorsal eyes situated a little benind the centre 

of cephalothorax 8 .). Pandinus, n. 4 

Type P afrkmm , (linn.), 1754. 


1 According to Peters j 0. L. Koch, however, says of his Centrum gal* 
bineus (Die Arachn. iv. p. Ill):—“ Die Seitenkiele und dieunteren Kiele 
zwar vorhonden, aber in nicht sehr starkem Ausdrucke." The hands 
are said to be “ schmal, an der Aassonseite uneben, ohne deutliche 
Kiele.” Koch gives this species ten eyes (P). 

* «* JT. palmatM, Hempr. et Ehr. 

3 The measures are taken from the eyes to a straight line tangent to 
the anterior margins of the frontal lobes, and to the middle of the poste¬ 
rior margin of tne cephalothorax. 

4 naviuvoi, quite terrible. 
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2. Inner margin of the hands very thick, not compressed. 
(Dorsal eyes situated a little in front of the centre of 
cephalothorax.). Palamn^kus, n.’ 

Type P. Putenii , n. 4 

00 Anterior margin of cephalothorax rather slightly emar- 
ginate in the middle; frontal lobes broadly truncate; 
dorsal eyes situated behind the centre of cephalothorax. 

ML®raoNUs,n. J 

Type M. Wahlbergu, n. 4 

tt Dorsal eyes situated about double as far from the anterior 
margin of cephalothorax (which is but little or not omar- 
ginate) as from its posterior margin. Labial lobes of second 
pair of legs together a little broader than (not more 
than half as broad again as) sternum. The sixth caudal 
joint destitute of rows of granules and of distinct grooves 
on the underside. 

Opisthophthalmus, 0. L. Koch, 1837. 

Type 0. capensts, (Ilerbst), 1800. 

0. Lateral eyes, at least the anterior one, situated very near to or 
on the lateral margin of cephalothorax. IIand-back forming 
an obtuse or nearly right angle with the upper surface of the 
hand. (Cephalothorax emarginate in front. Dorsal eyes not 
far removal from its centre. Sternum not, or only a little, 
narrower than the labial lobes of the second pair together. 
Tail rather slender, its sixth joint long and narrow, destitute 
of groov es and rows of granules on the underside. Body 
ana hands in general flattened.) 

t Tail not much compressed; its superior margins rounded, not 
keeled. 

1. The elevated lateral margin of cephalothorax visible under 
the lateral eyes; these eyes, therefore, separated from 
the margin by a slight interval. Hands n >t much flat¬ 
tened . OpiSTHACANTtfUS, (Pet.), 1861 s . 

Type 0 . elatus, (Gerv.), 1844. 


1 fraXo/muor, murderer. 1 « Heterometrus megacephalus , Sim. 

* puu$6* or, stained with blood, murderer. 

4 Murphonu* Wahlbcrgii> n. 

Supra frisoo-testacous, segmentis abdominalibus basi late nigricantibus, 
cauda versus apicem plus minus late infuscata; subter cum pedibus tes- 
taoeus; cephalothorace segments caudee primum et secundum cum 
dsmidio tertii longitudine superante; cauda leviter carinata; manibus 
laris, intus fortiter rotnndatis, supra paene bevibus; dentibus pectinum 
circa 16. Long, circa 78 millim. Africa, Caffraria. 

fl In this genus tbe hind lateral eye is sometimes (as in O. •latm) 
placed a little nearer to the middle eye than this to the anterior, as also a 
fettle more inwards than the other lateral eyes. Peters has based the 
genus on this character, which, however, appears to me to be of lees im¬ 
portance than that here given. 
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2. Lateral «yea situated on the very margin of cephalothorax. 

Hands very flat. Hormueus, n. 1 * * 

Type H. caudicula, (L. Koch), 1867. 
tt Tail rather strongly compressed, with keels both on the 
upper and underside .. Ibchnurub, (C. L. Koch), 1887*. 

Type I. tnchiurut , (Gerv.), 1844. 

B. Two principal lateral eyes on each side. 

a. u Tail with only three keels on the underside, thick, its keels strong. 

Frontal margin arcuato-omarginate. Sternum broader than long, 
as broad as the labial lobes of the second pair. Hands broader 
than high, strongly keeled. Two large principal eyes on each 
side.”(Jw.) . ♦uhodaoub," Pet., 1801. 

Type U. nova hollandia, Pet., 1861. 

b. The first four caudal joints with four keels on the underside. 

a. Sternum narrower than the labial lobes of the second pair to¬ 
gether. Dorsal eyes situated far in front of the centre of cepha¬ 
lothorax ; the tubercle on which they are placed not grooved 
longitudinally. Hands thick, convex, the hand-back turned 
rather more downwards than upwards. Tail keeled on all sides. 
Besides the two principal eyes, there is sometimes an accessory 
eye on one or both sides of cephalothorax. 

Bhotrar, (G. L. Koch), 1837. 

Type Brotem Herbstii, n. * 


fi. Sternum as broad os the labial lobes of the second pair together, 
t “ Sternum longer than broad. Hind margin of cephalothorax 
angulato-emarginate. Hands flat, angular. The bind lateral 
eye sometimes divided into two.” (PH ) 

•Scorpiopb, Pet. 1801. 
Type Scorpiops Hardwiikii , (Gerv.), 1844. 


tt Sternum broader than long. Hand-back forming, with the 
uppersido of the lrnnd, a right or obtuse angle. Only two 
lateral eyes on each side. 

1. Dorsal eves situated nearly in the middle of cephalothorax. 
which Is emarginate in front; dorsal eye-tubercle divided 
by a longitudinal middle groove. Hands rather thick. Tail 
somewhat strong, with strongly marked keels on all sides. 

Ioctows, n. 4 
Type I. manicottis, n. 4 


1 itypos, necklace; ovpa, tail. 

* The place of *Hemi$corpius, Pet, is probably in the vicinity of this 
genus. It is characterized by Peters in the following words :— tl Sternum 
as broad as the labial lobes of the second pair. Frontal margin scarcely 
emarginate. Body and extremities flattened. Tail slender, long, higher 
than broad, keelea, its sixth joint with two lateral tubercles (in the malts) 
behind the base of the short stwg. The hind lateral eye somewhat smaller, 
placed more inwards.” 

If the tubercles mentioned bv Peters also exist in the females, 
scorfriu§ is without doubt a good genus. 

• ** Scorpio (Brotheas, Chactas) mourns, De Geer, script, recent (non 
Linn*). 

4 lbs, poison; tcreUto, kill. 

f Ioctonus manicatus , n. 

Fuscua, palporum costis nigrii, vesica fusco-testaceo lineata, pedibus apiee 
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2. Dorsal eves far in front of the centre of cephalothorax; 
frontal margin not, or but little, emarginate; dorsal eye- 
tubercle destitute of a longitudinal midalegroove. Hands 

flattened. Tail slender. Euscorpivs, n. * 

Type E. carpathum, (Linn.)., 1767. 


II ,—On some Species of Terebratulina, Waldheimia, and 
Terebratella from the Upper Tertiary Deposits of Mount 
Oambier ana the Murray-River Cliffs, South Australia , 
By R. Etheridge, jun., F.G.S. 

[Plates L & II.] 

I AM indebted to the kindness of the President and Council of 
the Geological Society of London, through the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. W. S. Dallas, F.L.S., and to Mr. T. Davidson, 
F.R.S., for the opportunity of describing four of the following 
species from the Tertiary beds of Mount Gambicr. The 
remaining specimen I have been permitted to borrow from the 
small foreign collection of the Museum of Practical Geology; 
it is from similar beds at the Murray-River Cliffs, near tho 
Great Bend, South Australia. Had it not been for Mr. Da¬ 
vidson’s considerate help, both in information and the loan of 
specimens, I should have been unable to complete these 
notes; I therefore take this opportunity of thanking him for 
his kind assistance. 

Bibliography .—So far as known to me, the following is a 
brief digest of previous writings in connexion with Australian 
Tertiary Brachiopoda. 

Capt Sturt, during his memorable exploration of the river 
Murray, collected a few fossils from the Murray Cliffs, which 
are figured in the account of his exploration f. The only 
Brachiopod there represented \ was afterwards described and 
figured from another locality by Mr. G. B. Sowerby, in Count 


lets flavo-teataceis; cephalothomce subtil issi me granuloeo, segments 
duo prima caudae conjunctim longitudine paullo superante ; cauda 
oepbmoiborace quadruplo longiore, segments anterioribus deauperne 
Visis in lateribus Ieviter rotundatis ; dentibus pectinum circa IS. Long, 
circa 64 millim. Nova Hollandia, 

* #£-, well, true; vKopnloi, scorpion. I have preferred the termination 
us to a or a* in names composed of (ncopnios (-Imp) and another Greek 
word, a scorpion being in Greek called <r*opir/oc j attopirI mp signifies the 
shooting-engine called by the Romans tcoijno or scorplus. 
t Two Expeditions into the Interior of S. Australia, 1832. 2 vols. 8ro. 
X T. 8. f. 16. 
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Strzelccki’s work on New South Wales*, as Terebratula 
compta. The Rev. Julian E. Woods has frequently alluded 
to the occurrence of this little shell in the Tertiary deposits of 
Southern Australia, in various papers communicated to the 
Geological Society of London f and the Royal Society of 
Victoria J, and again in his work on the geology of South 
Australia, where it is also figured §. Mr. C. S. Wilkinson 
informs us that T. compta occurs in the upper part of the 
Spring-Creek section, about fourteen miles south of Geelong ||, 
in beds which were regarded by Mr. 11. Daintrce as probably 
the equivalent of the Mount-Garabier series^. In 1862 Mr. 
Davidson described **, under the name of Waldheimia Gari- 
baldiana, a species supposed to be from the Tertiary beds of 
Malta, but which he now believes to be from South Australia. 
Prof. M‘< Jov has named two new species of Brachiopoda from 
Victorian Tertiary beds, viz. Terebratula corioenais and Wald - 
heimia macropora (but, so far as I am aware, he has not yet 
described or figured them), and has recorded the occurrence of 
Rhynchonella lucida , Gould ft. 

Description of the Species. 

Genus Terebratula, Llwyd. 

Subgenus Terebuatuuna, D’Orbigny. 

Terebratulina ? David8oni } sp. nov. (PL I. fig. 1, a, A, c.) 

8jp. char . Shell small, oval, flattened, tapering towards the 
beak, rounded towards the front; lateral margins in one plane, 
not sinuous. Ventral valve slightly convex, with the beak 
but little produced, truncated by a slightly oblique foramen 
more or less below the apex of the beak, excavated out of its 
substance, and completed by the two small deltidial plates and 
the umbo of the dorsal valve. Imperforate or dorsal valve 
almost fiat, with the slightest indication of a mesial sinus in 
the front; hinge-line a little arched. Surface of both valves 
ornamented with a large number of fine radiating ribs, occa* 
sionally bifurcating, and a few concentric lines of growth; 

• Physical Description of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land 
Ac., 1846, p. 29(5, t x9. £ 4. 

t Quart. Journ. Qeol. Soc. 1800, xvi. p. 265; ibid. 1866, xxi. p. 603, See. 

t Transactions Roy. Soc. Viet vi. p. o &c, 

J Geological Observations in 8. Australia. 1862, 8vo, p. 74, woodcut 

|| “ Report on Cape Otway District,” Geol. Surv. Viet. 1866, p. 23. 

f Geol. Surv. Viet £ sheet 28 8.E., note. 

*♦ Geologist, 1802, v. p. 448. 

ft Smyth’s Progress Report, Oeol. Surv. Viet, 1874, p, 36. 
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of Terebratulina and Waldheimia. 

margins crenulate. In the dorsal valve there is no indication 
of a mesial septum ; the sockct-ridges are strong and well 
developed. Length Si lines, width 2| lines, depth li line. 

Obs. I bog to name this beautiful little shell after Mr. T. 
Davidson, to whom, as previously stated, I am under many 
obligations. Although all the internal portions of the dorsal 
valve are not preserved, the entire absence of the mesial 
septum, with the characters of the beak in the ventral valve, 
appear to indicate this as a species of Terebratulina . 

Lor. and Horizon. Coralline Limestone of Mount Gambier, 
S. A. Coll. Oeol. Soc. Loud., presented by the Rev. J. E. 
Woods. 

Subgenus Waldheim [A, King. 

Walt lit eimia Qaribaldiana , Davidson. (PI. T. figs, 2 a& b.) 

TV. Garibal(liana , Phv., Tlu» Geologist, 1802, v. p. 440, t. 24. f. 9. 

Sp. char. Shell obscurely pentagonal, with the lateral 
margins floxuous, and the ventral valve the more convex of 
the two. Ventral valve convex and rather deep, divided into 
three portions by two diverging ridges or ribs, which com¬ 
mence close to the extremity of the beak, and extend to the 
front, leaving between them a slightly concave or flattened 
space resembling a broad and depressed keel, in which three 
or four longitudinal ribs arc to Ik* seen ; the lateral portions of 
the valve become gradually and gently concave as they ap¬ 
proach the margins, and are obscurely wrinkled by a few 
longitudinal or, more properly speaking, curved ribs; beak 
produced, incurved, and truncated by a slightly oblique fora¬ 
men, separated to some extent from the hinge-line by a 
deltidium. The dorsal valve is also divided into three por¬ 
tions, the central space being flattened and furrowed by three 
or four longitudinal obtusely rounded ribs, while the lateral 
portions become move elevated as the front is approached, and 
are ornamented by six or seven curved ribs, which become 
somewhat obscured as they approach the margin of the shell. 
Interior unknown. Length 1 inch 7 lines, width 1 inch 
8 lines, depth 10 lines. 

Obs , The above is Mr. Davidson’s oxccllcnt description of 
this handsome shell almost in his own words. When ori¬ 
ginally described, W. Garibaldiana was supposed to have 
come from the Tertiary beds of Malta; but Mr. Davidson 
afterwards satisfied himself that it in reality came from Mount 
Gambier. ^ The nature of the matrix filling the valves bears 
out this view, if matrix can be accepted as a test; for it agrees 
exactly in litnological character with that adhering to authen¬ 
ticated specimens from the same locality. Mr. Davidson 

Ann* cfc Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. xvii. 2 
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states that W. Oaribaldiana bears a close resemblance to 
W. fiave8cem , Lamarck, now living in Port Jackson, Sydney, 
but it is less ovate, the beak is less elongated, and it has a 
smaller foramen. 

hoc* and Horizon . Coralline Limestone of Mount Gambier, 
S. A. Cabinet of Mr. T. Davidson, F.R.S. 

Waldheimia Taylor i y sp. nov. (PL I. figs. 3 a, b y C.) 

Sp . char. Shell large, elongato-ovate, very inequivalve, 
longer than wide, greatest width near the middle. Ventral 
valve exceedingly convex, attenuated towards the beak, with 
two slightly diverging obtusely rounded ridges proceeding 
from the latter towards the front, where they become lost, 
and enclosing between them a narrow space, which in its 
upper part is rounded, but becomes flattened or a little concave 
towards the front of the shell; the lateral portions of the valve 
are also flattened but not concave ; beak produced, incurved, 
and truncated by an oblique circular foramen, contiguous to 
tire umbo of the dorsal valve, but separated from it by a small 
deltidium. Dorsal valve as wide as the ventral, slightly 
convex in the umbonal region, becoming almost flat to¬ 
wards the front, but presenting in its longitudinal outline a 
gentle continuous convexity. Lateral margins a little flexuous. 
Surface marked by a few concentric lines of growth; shell 
distinctly punctate. The position of the mesial septum is 
traceable on the*, surface of the dorsal valve as a fine impressed 
line: interior otherwise unknown. Length 2 inches 3 j lines, 
width 1 inch 10 lines, depth 1 inch 5 lines. 

Obs. Although, in the partial tripartite division of the ven¬ 
tral valve, W. Taylori approaches W. Oaribaldiana f it may be 
at once distinguished, irrespective of size, by the total absence 
of all ribbing of the valves, and by the gently convex outline 
of the dorsal valve, as compared with the tnpartitely divided 
similar valve of W. Oaribaldiana. Terebrateua comjpta y G. B. 
Sowerby, is to be distinguished from the new species by the 
following external characters—its much smaller size, more 
triangular form of the dorsal valve, much larger dehidial area, 
and consequent separation of the foramen and umbo, more 
pointed outline of the front margin of the shell, more flattened 
outline of the dorsal valve, especially in the umbonal region, 
and a less incurved, but more obliquely truncated beak, borne 
forms of Terebratula ovata , Sowerby, from the Cretaceous 
series, are at first sight not unlike W. Tayhri } bat there is no 
trace of the longitudinal depression of the dorsal valve of 
that species or of the irregular surface-rug®. 

As we arc at present unacquainted with the interior of this 
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shell beyond the impressed line on the surface of the dorsal 
valve representing the mesial septum, its exact generic affinity 
must remain an open question, although it is in all probability 
a Waldheimia or Terebratella . The specimen was forwarded 
to Mr. Davidson, who was kind enough to suggest its reference 
to the former subgenus. I name the species after my friend 
and former colleague Mr, Norman Taylor, of the Victorian 
Geological Survey and Mining Department. 

JLoc . and Horizon . Coralline Limestone of the Murrav-River 
Cliffs, near the Great Bend, S. A. Blanford Collection, 
Mus. l*raet. Geology , London. 

Waldheimia gambierensis , sp. nov. (PI. II. figs. 4 ctr-d.) 

Sp. char. Shell elongate, much longer than wide, somewhat 
fig-shaped, notched in front, valves convex. Ventral valve the 
larger and more convex of the two, obtusely biplicated towards 
the front, with a short shallow sulcus between the plaits, and 
two similar lateral ones corresponding to two ill-denned lobes 
in the dorsal valve; beak moderately produced, truncated by 
an oblique large circular foramen, encircled by the apex of the 
beak and the delitidium. Dorsal valve convex in the median 
and umbonal regions, produced more or less towards the front, 
with a broad median longitudinal plait, only apparent near the 
front margin, bounded by two short lateral sulci, corresponding 
to the two previously mentioned plaits of the ventral valve. 
Lateral margins curved; front margin sinuated. Surface of the 
shell rnarkea with concentric lines of growth. An impressed 
line, showing the position of the mesial septum, extends for 
six lines along the surface of the dorsal valve from the umbo, 
and can be traced still further as a dark line under the shell. 
Length 2 inches, width 1 inch 3£ lines, depth 1 inch 1 line. 

Obs . With the exception of the median septum, as previously 
indicated^ we are not acquainted with the internal characters of 
this species; the position of the mesial scutum is shown, as in 
W. Tdyhri , by an impressed line on the aorsal valve from the 
umbo forwards. 

Loc . and Horizon . Coralline Limestone of Mount Gambier. 
Cabinet of Mr. T. Davidson, F.R.S. 

Genus Terebratella, D’Orbigny. 

Terebratella compta, G. B. Sowerby. (PI. II. figs. 5 a-tf.) 

T*r«br<st% jfe, «p., Sturt, Two Expds. Int. S. Austr. 1832, ii. L 3. f. 15. 

Terebt'atufa conwto , Q. B. Sow. Strzelecki’s Phys. Descr. N. S. Wales 
and V. D. Land. 1845, p. 207,1.19. f. 4; Woods, Geol. Obs. S. Austr. 
1862, p. 74, woodcut 

Sp. char . Shell trapeziform, slightly longer than wide; 

2 * 
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valves unequally convex. Ventral valve longitudinally and 
obtusely carinate, convex, and tapering towards the beak, 
which is a little incurved, truncated by a slightly oblique cir¬ 
cular foramen ; beak-ridges sharply defined, enclosing between 
them and the hinge-margin a wide triangular area, flat or 
a little concave. Dorsal valve depressed, with a gentle curve 
from the umbo to the front; but m some specimens a slight 
longitudinal depression or sulcus exists towards the centre of 
the valve, extending to the front; hinge-line in some indi¬ 
viduals a little curved, in others almost straight, giving to the 
valve a somewhat triangular form. Surface with a few con¬ 
centric lines of growth. Shell-substance thin, punctate. 
Length 8 lines, width 0^ lines, depth 4 lines. 

Ohs. Fig 5, </, representing the interior of tjie dorsal valve, 
exhibits some of the characters on which the reference of 
this species to the genus Terehratella is based. At the end of 
the median septum may be seen the broken horizontal process 
to which the loop would be attached in the perfect specimen* 
The oral processes, instead of being directed inwards towards 
the septum, are pointing forwards directly parallel to it. The 
above are the measurements of the largest specimen I have 
seen. 

Loc. and Horizon. Coralline Limestone of Mount Gambier, 
S. A. Coll. Geol. Sor. London . 

T. compta was originally figured by Capt. Sturt from a 
specimen obtained from the Coralline Limestone of the Murray- 
River Cliffs, near the Great Bend, S. A. Count Strzeleeki’s 
example, upon which Mr. G. B. Howerby’s description is 
founded, was obtained from a raised beach at Port Fairy. 
The Rev. Mr. Woods has recorded it from Mount Gambier *, 
S. A.; whilst Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson has obtained it in consider¬ 
able numbers from the Spring-Creek f section near Geelong, 
Victoria. 

The following bru f description of the appearance and extent 
of the Mount-uambier Coralline Limestone is abstracted from 
the Rev. J. E. Woods’s excellent work, * Geological Obser¬ 
vations in South Australia’ | *— 

Immediately under the surface of the country in the Mount- 
Gambier district is usually found a brittle white limestone, 
much decomposed and without fossils, which gradually passes 
downwards into a hard and close perfectly white rock, 
horizontal, and distinctly stratified in layers or beds about 

♦ Quart. Joum Geol. Soc. I860, xvi. p. 266 &c. 

t Cape-Otway Report, 18S5, p. 28. 

I Bp 68-126, 
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fourteen feet in thickness, with great regularity. The whole 
formation has much the appearance of chalk, containing both 
u sand* pipes ” and layers of black and white flints, and in 
places is literally crammed witli organic remains (Fovamini- 
iera, Entomostraca, Polyzoa, Echinoderms, and Mollusca), 
some of the species of which are identical with existing forms, 
whilst the whole bears a general resemblance to the fauna at 
present living on the neighbouring coast. The Foraminifera 
nave been examined by Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S., and 
Mr. W. K. Parker, F.R.S., who consider them to l>e probably 
of Pliocene age and indicative of deep water*. The Polyzoa 
liave also received attention at the hands of Prof. G. Busk, 
F.R.S. f, who considers it u probable that the formation in 
which they are found corresponds in point of relation to the 
existing state of things with the Lower Crag of England.” 
The general appearance of the strata indicates that tin* par¬ 
ticles of which they are formed were deposited in a tranquil 
sea, and derived from the destruction of coral reefs. This 
coralline limestone, or, ns it is termed by Mr. Woods, the 
u Crag,” is estimated by the latter to occupy probably at least 
one sixth of the whole of Australia, but to attain its chief de¬ 
velopment in that part of South Australia which extends from 
the coast on the south northwards to the Murray River, west¬ 
ward to the base of the Cape-Jervis range, whilst on the 
cast a ridge of trap-rocks, corresponding to the 141st meridian 
of east longitude, along the limit of the colonies of Victoria 
and South Australia, serves as a boundary in that direction. 
This district, wholly occupied, with one or two trifling ex¬ 
ceptions, by the coralline limestone or u Crag,” contains an 
area of 22,000 square miles. Near the Great Bend of the 
Murray River the latter has cut its course through this forma¬ 
tion, forming cliffs 150 feet high, from which Gant. Sturt, 
the great explorer, collected fossils in about 140° E. longitude, 
the majority of which are specifically identical, according to 
Mr. Woods, with the Mount-Gambier fauna, whilst the re¬ 
mainder arc not found at the latter locality. Capt. Sturt 
states that in 1845 he found similar fossils in a limestone 
cropping out on both sides of Lake Torrens, whilst Mr. Woods 
believes that the greater portion of Central Australia is occu¬ 
pied by this deposit. In Victoria it is found still further east¬ 
ward at Portland, underlying volcanic rocks, and extends 
along the coast to between Port Fairy and Cape Otway, 
Finally, in Tasmania beds have been described bearing a strong 
resemblance to the Mouut-Gambier Coralline Limestone. 

# Quart Joum. Ool. 8oc. 1800, xvi. p, 201. 

t Ibid. p. 200. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES L & II. 

JFVy, 1, Ttrebratulina P Davidsoniy R. Etheridge, jun., natural size. Ter¬ 
tiary Coralline Limestone, Mount Uambier, B. Australia. 

a, view of ventral valve; b , view of dorsal valve and foramen of 
ventral valve; c, interior of dorsal valve. 

Fig. 2. Waldbeimia Garibaldiana , Davidson, natural size. Tertiary Co¬ 
ralline Limestone, Mount Gambier, S. A. a, ventral valve; 

b , dorsal valvo ana foramen of ventral valve. 

Fig. 8. WTaglori , R. Etheridge, jun., natural size. Tertiary Coralline 
Limestone of the Murray-River Cliffs, 8. A. a, ventral valve; 
by dorsal valve, with the groove indicating the position of the 
septum, and the foramen of the ventral valve; c, lateral view of 
both valves. 

Fig. 4. W. oamhierensis , R. Etheridge, jun., natural size. Tertiary Co¬ 
ralline Limestone of Mount Gambier, 8. A. «, view of ventral 
valve; by dorsal valve and foramen of ventral valve; e, lateral 
view of both valves; d } view of sinuate front margin. (The 
figure 4 a is partially restored on the left-hand side, tho shelly 
matter being there broken away.) 

Fig. 8. Threbratdla oompta , G. B. Sowerby. Tertiary Coralline Lime¬ 
stone of Mount Gambier, 8. A. view of ventral valve ; 
by view of dorsal valve and foramen of ventral valve, both en¬ 
larged one and a half times; c f iuterior of ventral valve; d y in¬ 
terior of dorsal valve, showing the dilated portion of the mesial 
aeptum: the two latter figures are of the natural size. 

Figs. 8 a, by c are from drawings kindly made for me by the 
late Mr. C. R. Bone, of the Museum of Practical Geology, shortly 
before his death: for the remainder I am indebted to the artistic 
skill of my friend Mr. B N. Peach (of the Geological Survey of 
Scotland). 


III.— Critical Notes on the New-Zealand Hydroida. Suborder 
Thecaphora . By Mimjsn ComHTREY, M.B., C.M. Edi ub> 
Univ., Hon. Fellow Historic Hoc. Lane. & Ches., President 
of the Dunedin Naturalists Field-Club, N.Z., &c. &c. 

[Plate III.] 

To the last volume (no. vii.) of the 1 Transactions of the 
Ncw-Zealand Institute I contributed a paper on the New- 
Zealand Hydroida*, in which I gave the results of an ex¬ 
amination of the type specimens of Capt. F. W. Hutton's 
paper on the New-Zealana Sertulariansf, and of several new 
specimens I obtained on the New-Zc&land coasts. Contrary 
to my usual practice, and with many misgivings on my part, 
these notes were rather prematurely published; and I regret 
now that I did not hold them back until I had more works of 

• Vol. vii. pp. 281-208, plate xx. 
t Trans. N.Z, In»t. vol. v. 1872. 
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reference at my command, and a greater supply of specimens 
from other parts of the world with which to compare the New- 
Zealand ones. 

Workers residing in 11 an out-of-the-way ” part of the earth 
labour under many disadvantages when contrasted with the 
facilities afforded to home students. It is true they have got 
almost a virgin soil; but unless they are to become mere col¬ 
lectors for home cabinet students, they require for almost every 
branch of science a very great profusion of works of reference. 
Many of the drawbacks they at present suffer from are pro¬ 
bably capable of removal by the aid of patience and an im- 

5 >roved intercommunication with the parent country; but other 
lifficulties would lessen were the societies at home unanimously 
to agree to centralize their publications, remitting zoological 

K ers to purely zoological societies, and botanical to purely 
mical. At the present time we find in the department of 
Hydrozoa, e . one paper among the proceedings of a botanical 

society, another within the covers of a medical review, a third 
in one of the microscopical journals, others in the various 
transactions of local societies, and, lastly, as custom has long 
established, in the present Journal. This decentralization 
not only proves very expensive to the student, but often in¬ 
volves a large amount of unnecessary labour, though the latter 
has certainly been much lightened by that inestimable boon, 
4 The liecord of Zoological Literature.’ Still a difficulty 
remains; and that difficulty may be best expressed by an 
example: take that valuable publication, the 4 Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; ’ let persons search through 
the chief provincial towns of Great Britain, and see in how 
very few the above publication may be found, and they will 
then understand the scarcity that may exist in a place like 
New Zealand. On account of the limited means at my dis¬ 
posal, I therefore desire that these remarks may be considered 
as purely provisional, since I do not possess by me all the 
worlcs 1 desire to make them complete. 

The classification I have adopted is that used by Mr. Hincks 
in his 4 British Hydroid Zoophytesand the order will there¬ 
fore be found different from that adopted in my previous paper 
to the Ncw-Zoaland Institute. Since those notes were written, 
I have been able in some cases to verify, in others to correct 
my former observations, and I have had the means of com¬ 
paring the New-Zealand specimens with the British species*. 

Regarding the Athccate Hydroids and the general history 
and reproduction of Hydroida here, I prefer to hold back my 

♦ I have to thank my friend Mr. T. J. Moore, of the Free Public 
Museum, Liverpool, for a packet of these. 
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notes for further observations^ though the New-Zcaland fauns 
presents many peculiarities in this respect. Indeed to-day 
(September 24, 1875) 1 discovered a pretty freshwater Hydra , 
in some pond-water, attached to one of the leaves of the plant 
Natella ucra. This Hydra in general form is like H. viridie, 
Linn., in colour pale brown, and lias seven tentacula, which 
are peculiar in this respect, that they aro distinctly annulatcd 
and each ring is fringed. 

Suborder Thecapiiora, Ilincks. 

Family Campanulariida. 

Genus Obelia. 

Obeh'a geniculata, Linnrous ; Ilincks, loc.cit. p. 149. (Vide 

Coughtrey, Trans. N.Z. Inst. vol. vii. p. 290, pi. xx. fig. 42.) 

This widely distributed species is present in New Zealand. 
It differs from the British specimens in the following parti¬ 
culars : it is more robust in habit, its hydrothecae arc larger, 
and its gonothecae present some peculiarities. In many spe¬ 
cimens these are decidedly urceolate, as figured by me: but 
occasionally on the same colony there may be observed one 
or two reproductive capsules that have a similar form to the 
nutritive ealyeles, only that they are quite as large as the 
other gouotheeffi. 

The habitat of this species will enable me to present one 
or two points of interest in connexion with those masses of 
floating seaweed in which Prof. Agardh, of Lund, has ex¬ 
hibited an interest. There grows most luxuriantly in the 
southern harbours of the Ncw-Zealand and Australian coasts, 
within and a little below ordinary tidal limits, a fucus which 
seems to me to be “ Macrocyatis juyrifera ” of Decaisue. 
Wherever 1 have found fronds of this Beaweed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of land, 1 have got 0. geniculata upon it. And 
I have found it in the following localities:—east and south 
coasts of Middle Island, New Zealand: King George’s Sound 
and Glenclg, Australia; also in Port-rhilip Harbour and Bass 
Strait (loose and floating). 

When 0. geniculata attaches itself to a virgin frond, it spreads 
in a peculiar manner: there is one parent or primary shoot, 
which runs generally obliqdbly across the frond; and this gives 
off from one side several shoots, which run in the long direc¬ 
tion of tho frond quite parallel to one another, and but rarely 
communicating with one another by lateral shoots. From the 
longitudinal stoloniferous shoots there are sent up at regular 
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intervals the stems of each subcolony ; but those nearest the 
parent stolon are most abundant in calycles. 

The same fucus (M. pyrifera) on wnich 0 . geniculata is so 
frequently found forms the chief part of those islands of sea¬ 
weed so abundant in the Southern Ocean between latitudes 
45° and 50°, especially in the vicinity of the Crozet Isles and 
of Kerguelen’s Land; and it has been my good fortune during 
two separate voyage's to secure by appropriate tackle detached 
masses of this seaweed. I have examined them on all occa¬ 
sions with great care, and have been surprised to find a total 
absence of animal life ; while other specimens of this seaweed, 
l>caring every appearance of having been floating on the sur¬ 
face for dfys, ana that had been washed ashore, had numerous 
clusters of Hydroida, Polyzoans, and Cirripcds in great pro¬ 
fusion. 

Obelia pygmcea (?), sp. nov. provisionally referred to this genus. 
PI. III. fig. 3. 

Hhoots very profuse where the sponge-patches are on stems 
of IMtenia jwaimculata, Milne-Edwards. It arises from a 
creeping filamentous hydrorkiza, glows to the height of f of 
an inch, extremely delicate and transparent, llydrocaulus 
branched; branches ringed just above their origin; hvdro- 
caulus strongly ringed beyond where branches arise. Inter¬ 
nodes between pedicels of kydrotkecce irregularly ringed (from 
six to twenty rings). Hydrotheca) broadly campanulate, rim 
entire, alternate; extremity of each brancklet divided into two 
hydrotheea); pedicels annulated (ten to fifteen riugs). 

Gonotheca)-? 

Genus Campanularia. 

Campanularia bilabiata , mihi, loc . cit . p. 291, pi. xx. 
figs. 46 & 49. 

I have nothing fresh to add to my previous description of 
this species. 

Campanularia Integra (?), Hutton, fig. 45 (my paper). 

In describing this species, which I figured, I mentioned 
that it did not agree with C\ integra of Johnston. Further 
observation has confirmed this opinion, and l now believe it 
to be 0 . caliculata , Hincks, and to agree specially with the 
variety, tig. 2 b of plate xxxi. 1 British Ilydroid Zoophytes.’ 
The annulation of the pedicel is a little too strongly marked in 
my figure 41 . 

* On the smaller seaweeds just beneath low-water mark. Port Chalmers, 
1 got a small species in general habit and sire ^erv like C. caliculata. 
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Family Haleciida. 

Genus IIalecium, Okcn; Ilincks, Brit. Hydr. Zooph. 

Halccium delicatulum , sp. nov. (PI. III. figs. 4 & 5), 

is the name I propose for a very delicate species of IIalecium, 
whose general apjiearance resembles somewhat a minute spe¬ 
cimen of II. Bcanii. 

Hydrophyton slender, O'5-l'O inch in height, pale and 
transparent. 

Hydrocaulus pinnately branched, simple in character, slightly 
tumid where branches arc given off. Intemodes between the 
calicular pedicels jointed m lower half just above origin of 
pedicels: joints from two to three rings. Hydrothccse alter¬ 
nate, pdicollated; lower ones oldest of three generations of 
polypitesj upper ones sessile; in the oldest, where the calicular 
tubes fit into one another, there is a small joint. 

Gonothecai-? 

llab. On sponges, deep water, Dunedin Upper Harbour. 


Family Sertulariida. 

Genus Sertulakella. 

Hertularella Johnetonii , Gray, Dieff. N. Z. vol. ii. p. 294; 

Hutton, loc. cit .; Coughtrey, loc. cit. 

Mr. Hincks remarks of this species that it makes a near 
approach to 8. tricuepidata, British species. I have carefully 
compared it with the latter, and 1 agree with Mr. Hincks, its 
chief pints of difference being that the mouths of the hyaro- 
thecse are contracted, rendering the calycles subconical in form, 
as in S. polygon iae. Many of the gonotheem are very like that 
figured at p. 240 of ‘ British Hydr. Zooph.’ In habit it attains 
a greater height than B. tricuepidata ; and I have deposited a 
very handsome specimen of B. Johnetonii, which shows this, 
in the Liverpool Free Public Museum. 


The hydrotheem have the inverted hand-bell appearance, but are of 
the ovato-conio form, the chitine suddenly tapering off near the rim 
which is deeply crenulated. The greater part of the pedicel is spin*’ 
but it is peculiarly jointed to the calycles. At base of calycle is a 
distinct ring of chitine; there ere two other rings, which are longer, 
the proximal one being at least twioe the length of the lnt»rm«4gt“ 
one, and three times that of the most distal one. I am inclined to 
glace them in the genus Campamlina (Van Beneden). Vide PI. IH. 
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Sertularella subpinnata and Sertularella delicatula , Hutton, 

foe. cit. 

I still believe these two species to be varieties of 8 . John - 
stonii ; and I have made fresh examinations of them. 


Sertularella simplex , Ilutton, loc. cit ; Coughtrey, foe. cit 
p. 283, pi. xx. 

In my paper to the New-Zealand Institute 1 expressed an 
opinion tliat S, simplex of Hutton was the New-Zealand 
representative of S. polyzonias of Lintueus; and I grouped 
along with Hutton’s species several pygmy varieties in which 
the hydrotheca3 were transversely wrinkled. In this I was 
wrong; and I would now regard Capt. Hutton’s species as 
a distinct one, approaching nearest to Sertularella pmformw 
of nincks; while the transversely wrinkled variety (pi. xx. 
tig. 9, foe. cit) is an intermediate form between 8. rugosa and 
S. tenella y British species, but approaching nearest to the 
latter; and the large one with the denticles (fig. 10, foe. cit.), 
together with the form figured in the present paper, I believe 
to present other and distinct characters to form a separate 
species, for which I would propose the name of Sertularella 
robuata (PI. III. figs. 6 a, b y c). 

In habit S. robusta resembles S. geniculata , Hincks (Ann. 
& Mag. Nat. Hist. scr. 4, vol. xiii. p. 152), or, again, the 
specimen of S. polyzonias obtained by Sars from the North 
Cape (* British Zoophytes’). The two most robust speci¬ 
mens I have gathered were both from the southern coasts,— 
one from the shell of Imperator imperialism got in the 
Foreaux-Straits oyster-bank; the other from tne rootlets of 
a large Laminarian that had been washed ashore on the 
Ocean Beach, Dunedin. I think it right to mention that of 
all the specimens I have gathered belonging to the S. polv- 
zonias group, those from the east coast are considerably 
smaller than those got on the southern coast. This differ¬ 
ence in size accords well with what is seen in the same type 
in the northern hemisphere. 

Genua Sertula&ia, Linnaeus (in part), Hincks, Brit. Hydr. 

Zooph. 

Sertularia bispinom , Hutton, loc. cit.. and Coughtrey, loc. cit 
p, 284, pi. xx. fig. 17. 

Df/mmene bispinosa , Gray. 

Mr. Busk, when reporting on the Sertularian Zoophytes 
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and Polyzoa from Natal, South Africa*, remarked the re¬ 
semblance between this species aud S. operculata , British. 
The likeness only holds good with one of the varieties of 
S. Impinosa of New Zealand; and that is the extremely deli¬ 
cate and slender variety. The other variety is so very much 
more robust and coarse than the British specimen, that, inde¬ 
pendently of the peculiar differences in the form of the gono- 
thecse. a difference must be said to exist. 


Sertularia ramulosa , mihi. 

T have lately met with delicate and coarse varieties of this 
species, and have observed in some specimens that the kydro- 
thecfie are directed chiefly towards the outside of each little 
fascicle or branch, the gonosomic elements lying only on the 
inside. 1 have got this species at the Bluff. 

Sertularia trispinosa , mihi, loc. cit. 

The relation this species bears in habitat and minute cha¬ 
racters to the above two species has been preserved in all 
specimens I have recently gathered. 

Sertularia abietinoides , Ilutton, loc . cit. ; Coughtrey, loc. cit. 

p. 285. 

Dymmene abietinoicks, Gray, Dieffenbach’s N. Z. voL ii. 

In general habit the chief variety of this species bears a 
close resemblance to S. Jilicula (British species) j while the 
characters of the liydrotheces and of the gonothecce at once 
proclaim a vast difference not only from the above species, but 
also from the more robust British ally S. abietina. 


Sertularia fusiformis, Hutton, he. cit .; Coughtrey, loc . cit. 

p. 285. 

In consequence of there being a likelihood of this species 
being confused with Serttdarella fusijvrmis, Hincks. I would 
suggest for it the name of Sertularia longicosta (from the 
crest along one side of the gonotheca). Its ovarian capsules 
approach somewhat the form of those described bjr Mr. Busk 
on the South-African variety of Plumularia enstata (Brit. 
Assoc. Beport, 1850, p. 120); again, the apex of the capsule 


Brit. Assoc. Report, 1850, p. ] 18. 
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haa an appearance not unlike the crest of Camjr>. calcaolifera , 
Hincks (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, ser. 4, vol. yui. p. 78)* It 
never attains a greater height than 2 inches. 

Sertularia pumila (sp. nov. to N. Z.) = Synthedum graoilvt } 
milii, loo. cit. p. 286, pi. xx. figs. 26-31. 

I am now jierfeetly satisfied that I was in error when I 
placed this species under Allman’s genus Synthedum. I have 
carefully compared it with varieties of 8. pumila from the 
Mersey (Britain) and elsewhere, and cannot detect sufficient 
specific characters for a new species. 

The differences I observed in the New-Zealand specimens 
(as shown in loc. cit . pi. xx. figs. 26 & 27, both magnified to 
same extent) are present in British specimens; and one cha¬ 
racter has been observed by Dr. MHntosh in St.-Andrews 
specimens, namely presence or absence of joint in the stem 
(Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. xiii. p. 212). 

Sertularia elegans . 

Synthedum elegant, Allman ((Jyninoblnatic llydroida). 

Another small specimen has enabled me to confirm my 
previous identification of this species, it is equally pygmy 
in size with my first one, and in one of the calycles has 
the lower three fourths of the peculiar ovarian capsule de¬ 
scribed by Prof. Allman. Vide Trans. N.Z. Inst. vol. vii 
pi. xx. fig. 25*. 


Genus Hydkallmania. 

Hydrallmmia ? bicalycula } sp. nov. Pl. III. figs. 8,8 f , & n f 9. 

I place this specimen provisionally under the above genus; 
but the generic characters w ould have to be remodelled to 
admit it. I do not think it can be the Sertularia unilateralis 

♦ Sertularia -P I lately obtained from the Bluff Harbour, just 

below low-water mark, a little specimen resembling in many points 
8, pumila , but which I am undecided where to place. The shoots spring 
from a filiform hydrorhixa. Stems straight, very much thicker than 
pinna s pinnatdy branched, pinnae subopposite, rinn® arise by a pecu¬ 
liar joint from stem, like as in PI. III. tigs. 7, 7', 7”, & 7Hydro thee® 
opposite, crowded, ensheathing the axis, so that scarcely any interspace 
is observed between those on the pinnae, while a large interspace is 
observable between those on the stems; hydro thee® short ana stout, 
toothed and operculated; a small joint between each pair of hydrotheca*. 

nde pi. nr. fig. 7. 
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of Quoy and Gaimard; but I have forwarded by this mail a 
small specimen to my old teacher Prof. Allman, with the 
reauest that he would compare it with the above species. 

The zoophyte is large and lax ? of a dark brownish colour 
where it arises from the hydrorhiza, and very strong at that 
part, becoming lighter in its ultimate branches, so that its 
pinnae are quite light and transparent. It attains a height of 
12 inches. Stem arises from a filamentous hydrorhiza, is 
made up of several tubes twisted, all of them bearing calycles, 
and gives off close to its origin from eight to twenty branches, 
whi<3i bifurcate within an inch of their origin into long, loose, 
flexuouH brauchlets, some of these being nearly 7 inches in 
length. These branchlets are pinnated. Pinn® arise from 
margins of one side of racliis (sometimes opposite, sometimes 
alternately) by a thin, narrow, twisted pedicle; length of pinn® 
0‘1~0*5 of an inch, most commonly 025 of an inch. 

Hydrothec® on stem, branches, branchlets, and pinn®. uni¬ 
lateral and opposite, in pairs, and springing from a thickened 
portion of rachis. Adjacent surfaces of the hydrothec® of one 
pair are quite close to one another. Hydrothec® most crowded 
on pinn®, less so on branches, least so on parent stem, where 
they are distant, and the pairs are occasionally separated by 
an oblique irregular joint. Calyclcs large, distal end bent and 
free. Mouth rounded, lateral parts of lips sinuous. 

Gonothec® abundant on pinn®, large, length 0*13 inch, 
width 0’08 inch; urceolate, with a small mouth, which is 
round, entire, and supported on a short simple neck. At the 
widest part of the capsule, at a distance of one fourth of its 
(capsuled) entire length from the mouth, there is a faint rim. 
Capsule subpedicellated. 

nab. On shells and stones, 1 to 2 fathoms, Bluff Harbour; 
also Wickliff Bay, Otago peninsula. 


Sertularia monilifera , nutton; Coughtrey, he. eii . p. 282. 

I am very doubtful of the generic relations of this species; 
and I am now inclined to regard it as allied to the genus 
Dtphasia. 

Genus Thuiaria. 

Thuiaria subarticulata , mihi, loc. cit. p. 287, pi. xx. 
figs. 32 & 33. 

I have lately had several opportunities of examining this 
species, and of comparing it with many specimens of the 
British species T. articulata ; and I am satisfied the two are 
distinct. 
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The British species is much the finer and slenderer of the 
two; the pinnae are longer, the hydrothecae more evenly tubular 
and free from dentations, while the absence of transverse 
wrinkles over the whole of the ovarian capsules is marked, 
though I have gathered British specimens in which the prox¬ 
imal three fourths of these capsules was strongly and deeply 
wrinkled. 

I notice that the southern specimens bear the same relation 
to the east-coast ones as Mr. Norman’s Shetland variety does 
to the ordinary British species. 


Family Plumulariida, Ilincks, Brit. Hydr. Zooph. 

I intend to be vciy brief regarding the specimens under this 
head at present, ana only to give workers a few items of im¬ 
portance about them, until l have the opportunity of making 
more observations. 

Genus Antennulahia. 

Antennularia antennina of New Zealand is identical with 
the British species. 


Genus Aglaophenia. 

Aglaophenia pennatula. 

I have recently got several fresh specimens of this, and 1 
am satisfied it is different from A. pennatula (Hincks). In 
my sketch fig. 37, pi. xx. loc. cit., the calycles are not as tubular 
as in nature. 

Aglaophenia Huttoni and A. inciaa , mihi, loc. cit. pp. 289,290. 

I have not yet obtained fresh specimens of these. 

Plumularia simplex , mihi, ought to be discarded and placed 
among the Sertulariidffi. 1 was misled in my first specimen 
by distorted appearances: but fresh specimens proved to me 
that I had been wrong. 1 think it fair to acknowledge mistakes 
as freely and as early as possible. I will place this species in 
its proper position in a future paper. 

In conclusion, allow me to state that I should be obliged if 
authors in this department would exchange with me their 
papers for speoimens. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE III. 

[All objects that are magnified are to 80 diameters.] 

Fig. 1. Distal half of pedicel and a calycle of a Oampanularian allied to 
C. caiiculata (Hindis). 

Fig. 2. The same (to show natural siae and habit), growing from part of 
the stem of a Roltenia (p. 25, note). 

3. Ohdia \iygm<t>a P, portion of stem and one branch (p. 25). 

4. Ifakriutn delicatiuum, older part of hydropbytou. 

5. The same, to show youuger part of hydrophyton. 

Fig. 0 a. Scrtidardfo rofmta , southern species, x 8b diam. b. A speci¬ 
men from east coast, to show difference in size of calyelwi, 
X 80 diam. c. S. simplex , intermediate between rugosa and 
S. tenella (vide p. 27), X^Odiaras. 

Fig. 7. Sertularia - P, from the Bluff, New Zealand. 7\ Portion of 

ninm», magnified. 7". Part of stem, magnified. 

Fig. 8. Hydralhnania (P) biealycula f, from the Bluff, New Zealand. 

8'. Shows a branclilet, mode of origin of pimiro, the relative 
distance of the calicukr pairs on pin me and stem respectively, 
also the attachment of gonothecal pedicel. 8'". A gonothecal 
capsule. 

Fig . 9. Exhibits a profile view of a branchlet of 11. bicalycula , showing 
the unilateral position of the hydrothone. 


IV.— Description of a supposed new Suthora from the Dajfa 
Hills, and a Minla from the Nd<jd Hills , with Remarks on 
Pictorhis (Ghrysomma) altirostre. Jerdon , By Major H. 
II. Godwin-Austkn,F.K.G.S.,F.Z.S..& c.,Deputy Huper- 
intendent, Topographical Survey of India. 

I have to publish another interesting bird from the Dafla 
hills, Assam, of the genus Suthora , closely allied to 8 . muni - 
purensis, Wald. & G.-Aust, described in the * Ibis’ for 187/5, 
p. 250. The difference between them is most marked on the 
underside, the chin being grey in the Dafla bird, paling on 
the upper breast and belly to dull yellowish white; white in 
the Muniptir and Ndgd species the chin and throat are deep 
black, fading to grey on tne breast, into the white of the lower 
tail-coverts. There is also a marked difference in siae, this 
new form being the smallest of the genus now known. 

Suthora dqflaensis, n. sp. 

Above—crown of head chrome-brown, back and rump rusty 
olivaceous brown f tail very rich rusty brown, particnlarlv near 
the base; frontal band, passing over the eye to the nape, mack; 
a white circle round eye, with a moustachiai streak passing 
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down the side of the neck of the same colour; ear-coverts 
grey, surmounted by a small streak of golden yellow. Chin 
grey; breast and belly dull sordid white; under tail-coverts 
white; flanks grey. Shoulder of wing olivaceous; primaries 
black, rufous at the base, forming a band, the outermost edged 
white; their coverts black : secondaries grey, edged rich rufous 
on the outer web, with a narrow white edging to the inner. 
Irides dark brown; legs and feet pale grey; bill neutral 

3*25 inches, wing 1*75, tail 2*10, tarsus 0*62, bill 
at front 0*25. 

Hal), The bamboo underwood of the forests at 5000-7000 
feet, Dafla hills, and first obtained on the slopes of Tordpdtii 
Peak in January. 

These curious little birds associate together in large flocks, 
making an incessant sharp twitter. They are most active, 
flitting rapidly about the foliage of the bamboos, of which the 
underwood is principally composed. They were the most 
fearless birds I ever met with, perching on twigs within a 
couple of yards of one’s head ? so close that it was some time 
before I could fire at one without the certainty of blowing 
it all to pieces, and two specimens obtained I had to throw 
away. The bright-coloured top of the head, set off with its 
black coronal edging, is conspicuous as they fly and hop about 
the branches. 

Minla Mandellii } n. sp. 

Above dark olivaceous, tail brown; forehead rufous, merging 
into the olivaceous brown of the top of the head; a white 
supercilium commences from above the eye, rfnd extends to 
the neck, merging into some streaky buff and black feathers 
behind the ear-coverts; a black band surmounts the white 
one^ but does not meet the black lores; ear-coverts sooty. 
Clan, throat, and upper breast buffy white; sullied white on 
abdomen; flanks olivaceous. Irides dark red-brown; legs 
and feet pale fleshy; bill grey-brown. Feathers of the head 
scaly. 

Ijength 5*55 inches, wing 2*2, tail 2*5, tarsus 0*95, bill at 
front 0*45 (measured in the flesh). 

Sab. Ntfgi hills, in forest, at about 6000 feet 

I have named this bird after Mr. L. Mandelli ; who has so 
successfully worked the ornithology of the Sikkim hills, and 
who described in ( Stray Feathers,’ July 1873, a very near 
ally of this species, via. minla rttfbgularis (**collaris } Walden), 
of which I obtained several specimens in the Dafla hills last 
winter. 

Ann . & Mag. N. Hist Ser. 4. Vol. xvii. 
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Dr* Jerdon, in a paper on some birds from Upper Burmah, 
in the ( Ibis ’ for 1862 ? p. 19, describes, under the title Chry- 
somma , a bird he obtained at Thyatmyo, which I do not think 
has since been got there. Among the collection from the 
Dafla hills there are several skins of what can be no other 
than this species. l)r. Jcrdon’s description and the size agree 
very well. To Lord Walden is due the credit of identification. 
It is curious to say, Dr. Jerdon in the above paper twice (pro¬ 
bably writing fast, and using the term u chur ”) writes u Bar- 
rampootra” instead of Irrawaddy,the above word being applied 
to the sandy islands of the former river; but there is just this 
possibility, that the specimen really came from Assam, where 
I found it quite common in the grassy country of the Bishnath 
plain up to the base of the Dafla hills. It is very close to 
Pictorhis sinensis , Gmelin, as mentioned by Dr* Jerdon in the 
* Birds of India/ vol. ii. p. 16, and approximates in its higher 
and shorter bill to the Paradoxornis group. It is, however, not 
so gregarious, being only found two or three together. I found 
it a very hard bird to shoot, from its rapid dodgy flight in the 
grass, and the quick way in which it would hide at once; this 
is probably the cause of its not having been oftener noticed 
ana collected. 1 have failed to discover where Dr. Jerdon’s 
anginal type of this interesting bird can now be. 

I take the earliest opportunity in this paper to suppress 
the species (Garrulax athosuperciliaris) figured in the i Joum. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal/ 1874, and described by me in the * Proc. 
Zool. Soc.’ for 1874. It is, I find, the same as G. sannio } 
Swinhoe. The only variation I noticed in the single specimen 
with which I have compared it was a slight difference in the 
shade of coloration of the upper surface; this is one often 
seen in birds taken on the extreme limits of their range. 


V .—Diagnoses of new Species q/’Asteriid® and Linkiidm in 
the British Museum. By M. Edmond Perrier*. 

Asterias Bodolphi. 

Very like A. glacialis , L. ? from which it differs chiefly m 
the number of rays, which xs seven, and the position of the 
ventral spines near the ambulacral spines, which form a triple 
and not a double series as in the European species. 

Hob. Raoul Island, Kerm&dec Islands. Presented by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and collected by J. Macgillivray 
during the voyage of H.M.S. * Herald/ 

* Translated by Mr. Edgar A. Smith, Zoological Department. 
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Asterias rarispina. 

It differs from A. africana , M. & T., by the total absence of 
spines between the median line of the rays and the lateral 
spines. 

Hab. Cape of flood Hope (,/. MacGilHvray. voyage of 
II.M.S.‘Herald'). 

Asterias Vancouveri. 

A species with six or seven rays, the ambulacral spines 
forming two rows, after which come, first, a double row of 
ventral spines, then seven rows of groups of dorsal spines, 
each group consisting of three or four spines. A single 
madreporic plate. 

Hah . Esquimalt Harbour, Vancouver Island. Collected 
and presented to the British Museum by J. K. Lord, Esq. 


Asterias nuda. 

A species with five short rays, with the ossicles of the 
skeleton robust, forming an irregular network covered by a 
thick naked skin. Ambulacral spines in two regular series; 
three incomplete rows of ventral spines—a median row on the 
back of each ray, two lateral rows, one on each side; some 
scattered spines on the middle region of the rays; all the 
spines are short, obtuse, and few in number. 

Hab. Torres Straits, Port Lincoln. 

There are two specimens of this species, presented by J. B. 
Harvey, Esq. 

Asterias capensis. 

A small species, with five or six rays ; ambulacral spines 
in two series ; a band of ventral spines placed in a double or 
triple row, then follow seven rows of groups of two or three 
short and blunt spines ; madreporic plates three. 

Hab. South Africa. Presented by Dr. Andrew Smith. 

Asterias sinusoida . 

Rays five. Ambulacral spines in two rows; three simple 
aeries of blunt ventral "spines; rows of lateral spines, two or 
three spines on each plate; a central row of spines on the 
rays, or which the other spines form an irregularly sinuous 
line alternately touching the median and lateral lines of spines; 
all the spines are blunt, almost truncate. 

Hab. Van Diemen’s Land, Sandy Bay, Hobart Town. 
Presented by Dr. Sinclair, R.N. 


3* 
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Asterias Cunninghami. 

t Fire convex rays, thick at the base; ambulacral spines in a 
single row; a doume or triple series of ventral spines; the 
marginal dorsal rows of spines simple, the dorsal ones irre¬ 
gularly distributed. 

Eat). Straits of Magellan, Sandy Point. Collected by 
Dr. It. 0. Cunningh am, and presented by the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

Asterias meridionals . 

Very like the preceding ( A . Cunntnghami) , but with six 
rays and the ambulacral spines disposed* in two scries. 

Hah. -? (Antarctic Expedition). Presented by the 

Lords of the Admiralty, and collected during the voyage of 
the c Erebus ’ and * Terror.’ 

Scyta8ter gomophia . 

Much resembling Gomophia crgyptiaca , Gray, but with the 
rays a little shorter, and with the dorsal tubercles entirely 
granulous. 

Hab. New Caledouia. 

Scytaster obtusus . 

A species near to S. varinlatus , but distinguished from it 
by the obtuse form of the rays, the less elevation of the dorsal 
ossicles, and the leas depth of the poriferous areas. 

Hab. Philippine Islands. 

Observations. 

Asterias Douglasi. 

I have designated with this name a species which, in the 
British Museum, bears the name of A. Katherinap , in the 
handwriting of Dr. Gray, but which is quite distinct from 
the veritable types of the latter species. A. Douglasi ex¬ 
ists also in the Jardin des Plantes: but among a certain 
number of examples of A. polaris which Dr. Ltitken sent to 
me, I found a specimen scarcely distinguishable from the 
species in question.^ I am therefore inclined to consider that 
A . Douglasi really is only a form (with more numerous spines, 
truncated^ and crowded in groups one against another) of 
A. polaris from Greenland—-which must be a very poly¬ 
morphous species if a specimen must also be assigned to it 
which was sent under this name by the Museum of Compa¬ 
re Zoology of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and which I 
snail describe in a subsequent work under the name of 
A. borealis. 
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VI .—On the Foraminifera of the River Dee . 

By J. D. SlDDALL. 

The Microzoa inhabiting brackish water have formed the 
subject of much careful study—the Ostracoda especially at 
the hands of Mr. G. S. Brady and Mr. Robertson, the Fora¬ 
minifera at those of Mr. H. B. Brady and the latter gentleman. 
The interest which attaches to an intermediate fauna depends 
very greatly on the completeness of its ascertained facts even 
to minute particulars : and it is with this view that the fol¬ 
lowing paper is offered as a contribution to the general store 
of knowledge. As ihe observations of which it is the record 
refer entirely to the Foraminifera, it may be well at the outset 
to note what has already been done in connexion with the 
subject. 

in his Catalogue of the Foraminifera of the north-eastern 
portion of the English coast*^ Mr. H. B. Brady draws atten¬ 
tion to the Rhizopoda inhabiting the brackish pools of one or 
two river-estuaries, commenting on the apparent alteration in 
the material of the test in some well-known species as depen¬ 
dent on their altered external conditions of life. 

The subject was resumed and entered upon at much greater 
length by the same author in a paper which appeared in the 
‘Annals ’ for October 1870f. This memoir is founded on the 
examination of material collected from upwards of thirty 
localities, principally river-estuaries, round Great Britain. 
In the preliminary observations the question of the chemical 
and physical characters of the test is further dwelt upon, and 
the general conclusion drawn that in proportion to the decreased 
salinity of the water the investment of the testaceous Rhizo¬ 
poda becomes less and less calcareous, till at last in certain 
species, which tolerate this process or dilution better than 
others, the test ceases to be calcareous at all, and consists only of 
a thin, brown, chitinous membrane, which is not dissolved by 
either acids or alkalies. The species in which these phenomena 
were especially noticed were Trochammina maorescene and 
Quinquebculina fusca , the origin of both of which could be 
traced to well-known marine forms. The sarcode, in like 
manner, was shown often to acquire a green colour in brackish 
specimens, apparently from the formation of chlorophyl. 

♦ “Catalogue of the Recent Foraminifera of Northumberland and 
Durham,*’ Nat.-Hiat. Trane. North. <& Durham (I860), vol. i. p. 86. 

t “ The Ostracoda and Foraminifera of Tidal Rivers,” by Geo. 8. 
Brady, C.J1Z.S,, and David Robertson, F.G.S. : with an Analysis and 
Descriptions of the Foraminifera by Henry B. Brady, F.L.8. (Fart II.) 
Ann. Sc Mag. Nat. Ilist. ser. 4, vol. vi. pp. 278-806, pis. xi. & xii. 
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Out of the forty-four genera constituting the British marine 
fauna, representatives of thirty-two were observed and recorded 
from these gatherings : some types were conspicuous by their 
absence, whilst others, especially the MMoline genera, with 
Truncatulina , Rotalia , FolystomeUa, and Nonionina. appeared 
to adapt themselves to brackish water perfectly. After tracing 
the relation of the existing brackish-water Foraminiforous fauna 
of the u Fen area” with that of the Post-tertiary Fen-clays, 
Mr. Brady proceeds to give a geographical account of the 
stations from which the material had been collected, and also 
of the various species found, concluding a valuable and com- 

{ irehenaive paper with a table showing the genera and species 
ound in each locality. 

More recently* Mr. David Robertson, F.G.S., of Glasgow, 
has worked out, with great care and patience, theForamimfcra 
of the Firth of Clyde; and his results yield a list of eighty- 
five species in all. His gatherings were made at no less than 
forty stations, and embrace depths of all degrees from four to 
thirty fathoms. Between these extremes there must be a wide 
range of variation in the conditions of life, depending on the 
depth and on the relative volume of fresh and salt water; and 
fuller particulars on such points would have conferred addi¬ 
tional interest upon Mr. Robertson’s valuable paper. 

The results proposed to be offered in the following pages 
have been attained from the examination of the Microzoa of 
the estuary of the Dee, the observations having extended over 
a period of about three years—great assistance having been 
given in this by my kind friend Mrs. Shone, who has worked 
most indefatigably, and discovered several species of great 
interest. The list is even a longer one than Mr. Robertson’s, 
comprising no less than one hundred species and varieties, an 
increase of fifteen per cent, in number. Of the thirty-two 
genera included in Mr. Brady’s list, three have not yet been 
observed in the Dee, viz. Glandulina , Vaginulina , and Gau- 
dryina ; but three others have taken their place, and so made 
the number equal, viz. Biaenerina , Rpiriltina , and Cassidu* 
Una ; but the specimens of each arc very small and of rare 
occurrence. 

The estuary of the Dee from Chester down to Burton Point, 
a distance of about 9 miles, has within the past two hundred 
years undergone very considerable changes in outline. Many 
thousands of acres of sand which the tide formerly flowed 
over have been reclaimed; and this work of reclamation is still 

* “ Notes on the Ostracoda and Forawinifera of the Firth of Clyde, 
with some Remarks on the Distribution of Mollusca,” by David Robert¬ 
son, F.G.S., Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, 1874, vol. v. part 1, p. 112. 
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going on; and as tho amount of tidal water which reaches 
Chester and Saltney must of necessity be very much lessened by 
reason of the narrowing of the channel through which it flows, 
the character of the fauna of this part of the river will doubt¬ 
less be greatly altered. An opportunity of verifying this de¬ 
duction, by comparing the Foraminifera which are very plen¬ 
tiful in the reclaimed sands with specimens collected fresh from 
the river, has been afforded by some excavations that have 
been going on during the past year; and these comparisons 
show that in the u sands ” there is an almost total absence of 
the thin-shelled u chitinous ” forms now so common in the 
river at the same distance from the sea. There can be no 
doubt that the degree of salinity of the water has a marked 
effect upon these lowly organisms ; and it is to be regretted 
that a series of careful observations was not made to ascertain 
this at the different points from which collections of Forami¬ 
nifera have been maae. The importance of this was not then 
fully realized ; but it is hoped that the omission will be recti¬ 
fied during the ensuing summer, when it is proposed that the 
Entomostraca shall be worked out. 

The Dee, with its wide estuary, might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to be very rich in Rhizopoda; and such proves to be 
the case, the annexed List showing how very numerous its 
Foraminifera arc. Living specimens have as yet been obtained 
only from the lower parts of the river, near to the sea but 
the richest deposits of dead shells are found near to Chester 
and Saltney, about 18 mileB from the sea, where they are 
brought and deposited by the tide. Material for examination 
has been collected from all parts of the river, but more parti¬ 
cularly from the following :— 

No. 1. Chester (18 miles from the sea: water not perceptibly 
saline, except at high water). A sand bank left bare at low 
water; sand collected at high- and low-water marks* During 
spring tides very rich. 

No. 2. Saltney (16 miles from the sea; water as in last). 
A sand bank completely covered eacli tide ; sand collected from 
between the ripple-marks at extreme low water. The richest 
collecting-ground yet found in the whole river. This and 
no. 1 seem to owe their peculiar richness to their position, 
being situated in each case at a bend in the river. Dredgings 
between these points yielded very little. 

No. 3. Queen’s Ferry (11 miles from the sea; water slightly 
brackish). Band collected from sheltered spots at low-water 
mark; also dredged. Not very productive. 

No. 4. Connah’s Quay (9 miles from the sea; water de¬ 
cidedly brackish). Bhore-sand from here not very rich, but 
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dredgings yield a considerable number of arenaceous spe¬ 
cimens. 

No. 5. Burton Marsh (8 miles from the sea : estuary widen¬ 
ing rapidly; water rather salt). The material examined from 
here was scraped from the channels and pools left by the rece¬ 
ding tide. It contained Foraminifera, but nothing requiring 
special comment. 

No. 6. Parkgate (estuary 2 miles wide; water salt). Sand 
scraped from low-water mark on the shore, also dredged. Not 
very good. 

No. 7. Holywell (estuary 4 miles wide). Collections made 
by scraping and skimming the u grassy ” pools on the muddy 
snore near high-water mark, and also the sandy mud at low- 
water mark. In a very rich gathering of Rhizopoda made here 
on the 19th of April, 1875, Qromia ov [for mis and Diffiugia 
pyriformis and aculeata were very plentiful; and some very fine 
living specimens of Polystornella striafo-punctata then obtained 
were afterwards kept under observation for several days. They 
were for a few days particulaily active, and crawled about the 
cells in winch they were placed for examination. After two 
or three days, however, the psoudojiodia of some became finally 
retracted, and the sarcode showed a tendency to become granu¬ 
lated ana condensed into an oval mass in the centre oi each 
chamber of the shell; the following note, having reference 
to this aggregation of the sarcode, was made at the time:— 
u . . . Twelvo chambers of shell visible externally. The 
granular oval contents of chambers nos. 2, 4, and 9 (from the 
aperture) were furnished with cilia, distinctly visible with a 
power of400 diameters,and swam freely about m the chambers: 
on the contents of the other chambers no cilia were visible^ ana 
the form assumed by the contracted sarcode was not so definite. 
Colour of sarcode brownish yellow ; moving bodies rather more 
dense, and therefore very slightly darker in colour.’ 1 The 
cilia were very plain; and the writer was corroborated in his 
observation by tne Rev. J. L. Bedford, F.L.S., who was present 
at the time. 

No. 8. Hilbre Island (estuary 5 miles wide). The material 
collected here from among the rocks between the u Little Rye” 
and u Middle Island, 11 at acad low water, and also that from no. 7, 
were very good gatherings, and especially rich in arenaceous 
forms. The difference in the appearance of the shells obtained 
from these u salt-water” localities and of those from nearer 
Chester, where the water is scarcely “ brackish,” was very 
marked—the specimens from the former having fine well-deve¬ 
loped shells, wnile those from the latter sources are generally 
small and delicate, and often destitute of any calcareous matter 
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in the “test,” especially in the representatives of the Milioline 
genera, its place being supplied by the “ chitinous ” or reddish- 
brown homy-looking substance which seems to form the base 
of the shell in all the MilioUnce . 


It is interesting to compare the Rhizopodal fauna of these 
two western estuaries, the Clyde and the Dee. Of the total 
number of forms met with, sixty-nine are common to both 
rivers ; seventeen species are found in the Clyde which have 
not been found in the Dee. and, on the other hand, thirty-two 
have been found in the last-mentioned river which do not 
appear in Mr. Robertson’s catalogue, as follows:— 


Foraminifera found in the Firth of 
Clyde not occurring/ in the estuary 
of the Dee. 

OormiHj>im foliacoa. 

Triloeulina Brongniartii. 


8piroloculina excavata. 
Litiiola nautiloidea. 
Volvulina austriaca. 
Lagena diatom a. 

-lagonoides. 

- hexagona. 

-Jeffrey aii. 

-striato-punctata. 

Nodosaria pyrula. 
Dentalina pauperata. 
Vaginulina legumen. 


Polymorpkina tubuloBa. 


Bulimina aculeata. 


Tinoporus lucidus. 


Polystomella arctica. 


Foraminifera found in the estuary 
of the Dee not occurring m the 
Firth of Clyde . 

Cornuspira involvens. 

Quinqueloculina Oandoina. 

-ptdcliella. 

Lituola fusiformie. 

Lngena striata, var. gracilis. 

-ornata. 

-lucida. 

-aspera. 

Nodosaria radicula. 

Dentalina guttifera. 

Marginulina raphanus. 

-glabra. 

Polymorphina oblonga. 

-Thouini. 

-fusiformis. 

-concftva. 

-gibba, var. (equalis. 

Uvigerina angulosa. 

-pygmasa. 

Textulana pygmsea. 

-difformis. 

-sgglutinans. 

Verneuilma spinulosa. 

Bulimina elegantissima. 
Bigenorina digitata. 

Spirillina margaritifera. 

-vivipara. 

Cassidulina laevigata. 

Truncatulina refulgens. 
Pulvinulina auricula. 

-repanda. 


Nonionina umbilicatula. 
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Of the Foraminifera in the Dee catalogue, three forms are 
new to the British fauna, and deserve a moment’s notice j and 
attention may just be called to the fact of the appearance of 
Verneuilina ftpinulosa , which is an interesting confirmation of 
its previous record by Mr. Brady. 

Cornuspira involvens, Reus a. 

Operculina involutes, Reuss, 1840, Donkschr. Akad. Wien, vol. i. p. 370, 
pi xlv. fig. 20. 

Cornuspira involvms, Jones, Parker, and Brady, 1805, Monog. Crag 
Foram. p. 3, pi. iii. figs. 52-54. 

Messrs. Jones, Parker ^ and Brady ( loc.ciu) admit Professor 
Reuss’s name for the thicker Cornuspira: with rounded tube, 
as distinct from the outspread flattened contour of (?. foliacea. 
Probably the real zoological significance of the character is not 
great; but it seems quite worth recognizing. 

Lagena aspera , Reuss. 

Lagcna atprra, Reuss, 1801, Sitzuugsb. d. k. Akad. Wise. Wien, vol. xl. 
p. 305, pi. i. fig. 5. 

A rare species, with superficial rugosity caused by small, 
short, blunt spines. Well figured by Professor Reuss from 
fossil Tertiary specimens, but not figured in any English 
work. 

Polymorphic a Thou ini, D’Orbigny. 

Polymorphina Thouini, D’Orbignv, 1826, Ann. Sci. Nat. vol. vii. p. 265. 
no. 8, Module no. 23; Brady, Parker^ and Jones, 1870, Trans. Linn. 
JSoc. bond. vol. xxvii. p. 232, pi. xl. fig. 17. 

An interesting and exceedingly well-marked variety, of 
which one very beautiful specimen was obtained. It has an 
attenuated subeylindrical contour, with long, upright, com¬ 
pactly fitting segments. 

Great interest was constantly manifested in the prosecution 
of these researches by the late Rev. Canon Kingsley, the 
founder and President of our Chester Society oi Natural 
Science. Those whose privilege it was to know him will 
best appreciate the weight and value of his encouragement in 
such a work. 

In conclusion, it remains only to state that all doubtful forms, 
and in fact the whole series of mountings, have with charac¬ 
teristic kindness been carefully examined by Mr. IL B. Brady, 
F.R.S., whose revision is an assurance of uniformity of nomen¬ 
clature with previously published researches on the same 
subject, a matter of some importance in so variable a group 
of organisms. 
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var. Jeaualis, IfOrb ... ,, Frequent- 

viprerina, IP Orb. 

angulosa, WQl . Chester to Hilbre. Small and rare. 

pygmffia, If Orb . ,, Small and rare. 
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VII,— Descriptions of new Genera and Species of New- 
Zealand Goleoptera.—Vart II. By Francis P. Pascoe, 
F.L.S. &c. 


SCAPHIDIIDJW. 
Scaphisoma tenellum. 

OtTCUJIDAS. 
Dondrophagufl capito. 

Elate \i\um. 
Amychus, n. g. 

-Oandezei. 

Limoni ur collaris. 

Cleuji)^!. 

Phymatopbiea, u. g. 

-olecta 

Eumode, n. g. 

-mraria. 

El^ale opiloidoa. 

TKNEDBlONUiJK. 
Ectomida, n. g. 

-laceratft. 

Adelium bullatum. 

Pytoonipak. 
Salpingus bilunatus. 

(Edkmebidak. 
Sessinia pauperata. 

MOBBELLIDiE. 
Mordella funerea, 

-detracta. 


CrncuLiomn^B. 

Ironimus, n. g. 

-parilifl. 

Lyperobius, n. g. 

—— Iiuttoui. 

Ptedaretua, n. g. 

-hispidus. 

Erirhinus acalyptoides. 
Aneuma, n, g. 

-fulvipcR. 

Stephanornynchua purus. 

-brovipeunis. 

Iloplocneme punctatisaima. 
Pactola, n, g. 

-variabilis. 

Idotasia egena. 

Antrbibidjk. 
AroBocerus pardalia. 

Cebambycipad. 
Ochrocydus, n. g. 

-Iiuttoui. 

Lamudab. 

Agapanthida Scutellaria. 

Ebotylxpac. 

Triplax Brounii. 


Scaphisoma tenellum . 

S. nitidum, nigrum, pygidio pedibusque piceis; antennis pallidis, 
artioulis quinque ultimis, basi apiceque exceptia, fuseis; capita 
prothoraceque impunctatis, hoe lobo ecutellan scutollum obte- 
gonto; elytris impunctatis, stria suturali distincta; pygidio oonioo; 
corpore infra nigro; abdomino segmentis sex. Long. If lin. 

Jffab. Auckland (Tairoa). 

Longer than our S. Bol&ti^ and the elytra, except in the 
sutural stria, impunctate; in my specimen the eightn joint of 
the antennas is much narrower than the seventh or following 
joints. This character is found in other members of the 
genus, but it does not seem to be invariable even in the same 
species. 
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Dendrophagm capita. 

D. parallelus, dopressus, fulvus, parcim pilosus; capite prothoraci 
latitudine aequali, inter oculos plicato-rugoso; an tennis eorpori 
longitudine fere ©qualibus, articulis seoundo tertioque simul quarto 
paullo brevioribus, prothorace antice utrinque tuberculato pro- 
ducto, lateribus dentibus tribus parvis instructis ; elytris pallidi- 
oribus, confertim fortiter lineatim punctatis, plagis fuscis obscuris 
notatis; pedibus pallidis, tarsi h anticis articulo basali cordato- 
ampliatis, secundo minor©, tarsis intermodiis et poeticis elongatis, 
linearibus. Long. 2 £-3 lin. 

Hab. Otago; Lake Gruyon. 

Dendrcp7iagtisbrevicornisy\N h., is a Cryptamorpha. a genus 
first discovered in Madeira by Mr. Wollaston (Ins. Mad. p.156). 
D. suturalis and 1). itmbrinus , also from New Zealand, and 
each represented by a single specimen in bad condition in the 
British Museum, appear to me to be scarcely more than varie¬ 
ties. A species of the nearly allied genus Prostomu from 
New Zealand was Bent to me many years ago by the late Dr. 
Howitt; but. excepting its larger size, 1 am unable to separate 
it from the European P. manaibularia. 

Amychus. 

Caput parvum, inter oculos planatum. Antennas breves, articulo 
primo valido, secundo quam tertio paulo breviore, croteris, ultimo 
elliptico excepto, triangularibus, quam secundo haud longioribus. 
Sulci pectorales obsolotL Characteres alii fore ut in Lacone. 

The habit of the species described below is unmistakably 
that of Lacon ; but it has only a very slight trace of the lateral 
prosternal groove destined for the reception of the antenna in 
repose. It was discovered in the Cliatham Islands by Mr. 
Travers. I have dedicated it to Dr. Candfeze, who has so 
elaborately monographed the insects of the family. 

Amychus Candezei . 

A. validus, modioe convexus, fusoo-tomentosus, pilis aurulentis pare© 
adspersua; an tenuis fuscis, extus magis pubescentibus ; protho- 
raoe amplo, subtransverso, basi fortiter trisinuato, angulis postiois 
productis; scutello scutifonni; elytris striatis, lateribus valde 
rotundatia, griseo subfasoiatis vel plagiatis, punctis nitidis adsper- 
•is; corpor© infra indumento fusco, verisimilitor saepe detrito, 
induto. Long. 7-9 lin. 

Hob. Pitt’s Island. 


Limonius collaris . 

L. gracilis, nitide fuscus, prothorace pedibusque fulvesoentibua; 

antennis luteis, corporis dimidia longitudine, articulis secundo 
Ann, Mag, N, Hist. Ser. 4, Vol . xvii. 4 
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tertioque breviuftoulis, coeteris longiusculis, Herratis; capita pro- 
thoracequc sat vage puuctatis; elytris elonguto-cuneiformibus, 
Btriato-punctatis; meso- metathoracequo nitido luscis. 

Hab . Auckland. 

An decant species, not agreeing well with Limoniun y and 
probably belonging to a new genus. 

PlTYMATOPIMIA. 

Caput antice rnodiee produetura. Oculi reniformes, transversi. 
Antenna artieulo basali elongato,valido,tortio adoctavum gradatim 
brevioribus; clava magnu, laxe Iriurticulatu, artieulo duobus 
basalibus triangularibus, ultimo rotundato. Palpi artieulo ultimo 
triangulari. Ihrotliorax utrinque tubercubito-produetus. Elytra 
supra innequalia, basi pro thoracis duplo latiora. Ft den modice 

elongati; femora fusiformia, anteriora crassiora; tarsi artieulo 
basali obtecto; ungukuli basi dente instruct!. 

There is nothing in the sterna or abdomen different from 
tforobiger, 8pin., near which tin’s genus may l>e placed. Its 
distinctive peculiarity is the large, loosely three-jointed club; 
but there is much to remind us of the West-African genus 
Erymanthus. 

Phjmatvphcea electa . 

F. modice elongate, fuaca, subnitida, plagis succineis ornala, pilis 
concoloribufl ndspcrBa; capito inter oculos mido, bitul>crculato ; 
prothorace anticc tuberculia duobus succineis instructs; elytris 
inroqualiter rude improBso-punctatiB, humeris tuberculisquo buc- 
cineis sex, ml, duobus aubbasalibus, duobus ante medium, duobus 
sub apioo positis, pone medium fascia obliqua olevata notatis; 
podibus fusco variegatis; corporo infra nitide fusco. Long. 4- 
lin. 

Hab, Auckland. 

Eumede. 

Caput antice brovissimum. Oculi magni, levitor omarginati, tenuiter 
granulati. Antenna* breviuscul®, 11 -articulate, articulis tribus 
ultimis clavam forrmintibus. Palpi maxillares artieulo ultimo 
ovoideo, labiales aeeuriformi. Prothorace capito angustior, basi 
modico latus. Elytra obloriga. Pedes graoiles ; tarn artieulo 
primo brevissirao. 

The onhr exponent of this genus has somewhat the habit of 
Lemidta, from which it differs, inter alia y in its emarginate 
eye; while Auticwt y to which it slightly approximates, has all 
the palpi securiform, 

Eumede aararia . 

E, fusco-uonoa, nitida, antennis, palpis pedibn&que, femoribus exoep- 
tis, testaceis, pilis volitautibus aliisque albis subadpresais vestita; 
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antennis prothorace vix longioribus, artioulis duobus basalibus 
validifl, seoundo dimidi o breviore; prothorace paulo longiore quam 
latiore, lateribus rotundatis; elytris postice paulo gradatim lati- 
oribus. Long. 2£ lin. 

Hah . Christchurch. 


Eleale opiloiaes. 

K. elongata, ceneo-fusca, fulvo-varia, vage broviter pilosa; antennis 
modice olongatis, clava laxo articulata; capita prothoracequo con- 
fertim punctatis, hoc capite angustioro, basi angusto, in modio 
fulvo ; scutollo cordiforrai; elytris fortiter punctntia, apicera versus 
paulo gradatim latioribus, fttseiis duabus apicoque fulris notatis ; 
pedibus fulvis. Long. 2i liu. 

Hab . Christchurch, Auckland. 

Not unlike a small individual of Opilus mollis. The genus 
is somewhat doubtful. 


Ectomida. 

Characters* generic! fero ut in Pnstodero , sod tarsis tibiisque aliis, 
soil, artioulis duobus basal i bus conjunct is triangulum breviuscu- 
lum formantibus, tertio parvo, angusto; tibiis extus compressis, 
margin© exterioro dentioulatis. 

Dermestes scaher , Fab.*, is congeneric with P)'istoderus ant - 
arcticus, White; Erichson s Ulonotus is probably founded on 
one of these two (he does not describe any species); Lacor- 
daire, indeed, suggested the identity of these genera. In 
Pristoderus the tarsi are simply linear, and the tibiae filiform, 
not denticulate externally. The species here described is re¬ 
markable on account of the dilatation, deeply divided into 
lobes, of the sides of the prothorax; the insect varies in colour 
from uniform yellowish testaceous to brownish or with brown¬ 
ish patches. 

Ectomida lacerata. 

E. oblonga, deprossa, sub test acea, aliquando infuscata vel fusco 
variegata, subtiliter tomentosa ; capite tuberculis parvis instruct*); 
antennis artioulis duobus basalibus crassis, tertio ad octavum grada- 
datim brevioribus, clava fuaca, artioulis duobus basalibus valde 


* (i Nova Hollandia ” in gjiven os the habitat; but the type in the British 
Museum is the only individual I have seen. Deaneries limbatus, Fab. 
(Ent. Syst i. p. 334) is either my Phycosects discoidea or P. atomaria (ante, 
vol. xvi. pp. 2l8,214), I incline to fcne former; but Mr. 0.0. Waterhouse, 
who has carefully compared them, thinks it is the latter; the two speci¬ 
mens in the British Museum are barely recognizable. Fabricius must 
have been labouring under difficulties when, in describing these two 
species from the Banksian collection, he referred them to Denneste*, with 
which, it is almost needless to say, they have no affinity. 

4* 
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transversis, ultimo rotundato ; prothoraoe rugoso, lateribua folia- 
ceis, trilobis, lobo anterior© tripartito, lobis duobua posticis raulto 
minoribue; scutello parvo; elytris striato-punctatis, seriatim 
tuberculatifl, tuberculis interioribus quatuor, quorum tribuB majo- 
ribus, marginibus extemis serratis, apicibus divergentibus. Long. 
1J-2 lin. 

j Bab. Auckland (Tairoa). 

Adelium bulhitum. 

A. nitido nigrum, vel subnigrum: capito prothoraceque subtilitor 
punctatis, hoc transverso, in medio leviter canaliculato, lateribus 
rotundato, basi sat lato, angulis posticis subacutis ; scutello parvo, 
transverse; elytris elongato-eordatis, leviter irregulnriter punota- 
tis, spatiis inter puncta leevibus ovatis, plurimis oblongis vol line- 
aribus; pedibus laevigatis, nitidis; corpore infra nitido, abdomiue 
reticulato-punctulato. Long. 7 lin. 

Hab. Otago. 

Adelium is a common Australian genus; but it has not 
previously been found in New Zealand. This species may be 
placed after A . proximum , although it is not closely allied. 
The sculpture of the elytra is very distinctive (lines of fine 
punctures embracing oval, oblong, and a few linear spaces, all 
of a very irregular character). tSeirotrana , to which A. proxi¬ 
mum was referred, should. I think, be united to Adelium , 
its principal character (the “ contiguity ” of the prothorax to 
the elytra) being in some species rather difficult to determine, 
although Lacordaire lays great stress on it. Amarosoma , 
Redt.. is the same as my Phelonets (Joum. of Entom, vol. ii. 

I ). 483); his species, A. simulant, is or was known to Austr¬ 
ian entomologists as Adelium harpaloides , White; but White’s 
species is much less convex, with more parallel sides, and 
larger. The two species should therefore stand as P. harpa- 
loides , Wh., and R shnulans , Redt. 


8a Ipingus bilunatus. 

8. Alsous, subnitidus; antennis artioulis quatuor ultimis perfoliatis, 
fuscis; capite prothoraceque fortiter punctatis, hoc utrmque ro¬ 
tundato, basin versus multo angustiore; scutello transverse; elytris 
confertim striato-punefcatis, macula magua semilunari, ad autumn 
coutigua, ornatis; corpore infra pedibusque Ailvescentibus, vel 
aliquando infuscatis. Long. 1-1 ^ lin. 

Hab . Auckland. 

This species has quite the outline of our 8. cereus ; but it is 
scarcely half the length (t. s. eight times less in bulk), and well 
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marked by the large semilunar patch on the elytra extending 
from the shoulder to near the apex and meeting its fellow at 
the suture. 

Sessinia pauperata. 

S . testacea, parce pubescens; unteunis articulo tertio quam quarto 
paulo breviore; capita prothoraceque subtiliter et confertim puno- 
tatis; scutello maj useulo, transvorso; clytris brevibus, subpunctato- 
striatis, interstitiis oltornis multo latioribus. Long. 4 liu. 

llab. Christchurch. 

This very distinct species may at once be known by its 
short elytra. The genus Sessinia was published by me in 
January 1863 (Journ. of Entom. ii. p. 45, note). Ananca , 
JB'airm. et Germ. (Ann, Soc. Ent. de Fr. 4* s6r. iii. p. 267, 
1863), must have been published some months later, as a 
subsequent paper (p. 293) was read at the u sdance ” of the 
10th June in the same year. Dryops lineata , Fab. (Ent. 
Syst. i. pt. 2, p. 76), anu Dryops strigipennisy Wh. (Ereb. 
and Terror, p. 12), belong to Sessinia. The genus is differ¬ 
entiated from Nacerdcs by its two-spurred tibia?. Selenopafpus 
chalybams and suhoiridis are probably only varieties of 8 . cya~ 
neusy Fab. {Dryops). 


Mordella finerea. 

M. nigra, subtilisaime squamulosa, elytris in medio maculis duabus 
fasciaque flexuosa postica, ad suturam interrupts, albo-pubescenti- 
bua, sed in oerta luce ev&nescentibus ; antennis, articulis quatuor 
basalibus excoptia, serratis; capitis fronte subtilisaime punctata; 
tibiis fere ecalcaratis; tarsis quatuor antcrioribue breviusculis; 
aculeo paulo recurvo; corporo infra nitide nigro. Long. 7 lin. 

Hob. Waikato. 

About the size and general appearance of the Australian 
jlf. 10 -maculata. Fab., but, inter alia 7 minutely scaly, except 
the white spots and band, not pubescent, and the tibial spurs 
nearly obsolete. 

Mordella detracta. 

M* nigra, pube, in oerta luce grisea, subtiliter vestita; clytris fascia 
flexuosa ante medium maculisqne duabus postieis albis ornatis; 
antennis minus serratis; capite antioe valde convexo; tarsis qua¬ 
tuor anterioribus valde elongatis; aculeo recto, breviusculo; cor¬ 
pora infra griseo-sericante. Long. 4 lin. 

Hob. Waikato. 

About the size and general appearance of our M. fasciata y 
but the elytra narrowing much more posteriorly and differently 
marked. 
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Irenimus. , 

Rostrum parum elongatum, modioe robustum, versus apicem raani-< 
fest© crassius, apice triuDgulariter emarginato; scrobes breves, 
apicales. Antenna? gracilcs; scapus protlioracem attingens; j fani* 
cuius articulo primo vix incrassato ; clava distincta, Octdi sub- 
tenuiter granulati. Prothorax eubcylindricua, basi rotundatus, 
lobis ocularibus parum prominulis. Elytra elougato-cordata, basi 
prothorace manifesto latiora, humeris obliquis. Femora crassa; 
tibia* flcxuoftffi, postic® corbellis Bubcavernosis. Abdomen seg- 
mentis duobus basalibus ampliatis. Corjm$ squamosum. 

Allied to the Australian genus Perperus } differing princi¬ 
pally in the base of the elytra exceeding the width of the pro¬ 
thorax at the base. This is a character on which Lacordaire 
lays great stress; but in many genera it really seems to be 
only of specific importance. 

Irenimus parilis . 

7. oblongus, niger, squamis obscure cervinis omnino dense tcctus, sc- 
tulisque nigris adspersus; rostro capito duplo longiore, antic© 
cariuato; antonnis ferrugineis; scapo squamoso; funiculo arti- 
culis tribus basalibus sensim brovioribus, csoteris obconicis ; pro- 
thoraco parum longiore quam latiore, lateribus rotundatis, pone 
medium subparallelis ; seutcllo inviso ; elytris seriatim punctafcis, 
interstitiis vix convexis, tibiis subbisinuatis, apioe subacuminatif. 
Long. J lin. 

Hab . Christchurch. 


LyPEUOBIUB. 

Molyti affinis. Rostrum validura, rotundum; mandibula: lamclli- 
formeB; scrobes obliqum, oculos vix attingontes; clava distincta. 
Prothorax lobis ocularibus paulo prominulis. Elytra ovalia. 
Femora incrussata; tibia: apice haud lamiuat®. Abdomen seg¬ 
ment© secundo quam tertio paulo longiore. 

With nearly all the characters of the European Molytes, this 
genus is principally distinguished by the tibim being without 
that peculiar external prolongation of the lamina wlxich nor¬ 
mally forms the floor of the hollow (corbel) above which the 
tarsus is inserted, and also by the club of the antenn® being 
distinctly marked off from the funicle. The fine species con¬ 
stituting the only exponent of the genus at present has been 
recently discovered by Oapt. Ilutton at Taradalc, near the 
head of the river Wairau, m the Nelson province. u It lives 
on the spear-grass (Aciphylla Oolensonis ), and sucks its tur- 
pentiny juices. The plant only grows on the mountains from 
2000 to 5500 feet elevation.’’ The insect is entirely black; 
hut some of the specimens are sprinkled with a few fine straw- 
coloured hairs. 
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Lyperobius Huttoni. 

Zr. ovolia, niger, nitidus; capita entice convexo; rostro tenuitcr 
punctata, baai fovoa profunda impresao; oculia valdo angustia; 
antennis piceis; seupo upioo sonsim incrasaato; funiculo articulis 
duobuB basalibus toqualibus, reliquis submoniliformibus; clava 
brevitar ovata, tomentosa; prothorace imoqualifccr convexo, levitar 
vago punctata; elytris stria to-punctatis, punctis approxixnatis, 
interstitiis plamitis, tortio quintoque multa latioribus; corpora 
infra uitido, subtilitar punctata ; pedibus tenuitar vage setuloais. 
JiOng. 9-11 lin. 

Hob . Tamdale. 

PiEDAKETUS. 

Caput parvum ; rostrum raodice elongatum, apicem versus crassius; 
scrobes preemediame, obliquoo, ante medium oculorum desinentes. 
Oruli ovales, grosse granulati. Scopus ocnlum vix attingeus ; fu¬ 
niculus 7-urticulatus, articulo primo mugno, cocteris transversiB. 
Prothorax amplus, utrinquo rotundatu», basi levitar bisinuatus. 
Scutellum invisum. Elytra brovitar cylindrica, baai prothoracis 
latiora. Coxae antic® baud contigu®; femora mutica; tibiae 
cylindrical unco valido arm at®; tarsi breves; unyuiculi liberi. 
Propectus haud exoavatum. Abdomen Bogmcntis duobus basalibus 
ampliatis. 

1 can only compare this genua to the Australian Psaldus , 
from which it is at once differentiated, inter alia , by its normal 
scrobes and propectus (the latter without the slightest trace of 
a canal). Syagrius has a different rostrum and the tibiie not 
armed with a hook. 

Padaretas hispidus. 

P\ brovitar cylindricus, fuscus, squamulis eroctis piliformibus, roatro 
incluso, vestitus; antennis nitide subferrugineis, clava ovata; 
prothoraco latitudine longitudini aequali, 1 atari bus valde rotundatis, 
supra confertim fortitcr punctata ; olytris fortitar striatig, atriis 
punctis remotis impressis; corpore infra fortitar punctata; tarsia 
fulvis. Long. 1| lin. 

flab. Auckland. 

Erirhinus acalyptoidvs . 

E, ovatus, fulvus, porco sericeo-pilosus, prothorace fuaco; rostro 
gracili, protboraci longitudine sequali, modice arc unto, basi striata; 
antennis fore in medio rostri insortis, clava majuscula, ftisca; 
prothorace transverso, utrinque valde rotundato, sat vago punc¬ 
tata ; scutello rotundato; elytris prothorace multo latioribus, 
striata-punctatis, apice rotundatis; pedibus fulvis; corpore infra 
infuscato. Long. 1§ lin. 

Hab. Otago. 

I can see nothing to differentiate this pretty little species 
generically from Erirhinus . It is very similar in appearance 
to our Acalyptus Carp ini. 
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Aneuma. 

Rostrum cylindrical, tenuo, arcuatum; strobes anteraedian®, 
lateralos. JScapus oculum attingens; funiculus articulo primo 
elongato, crasso; clava diatincta. Oculi rotandati, fortiter gra- 
nulati. Prothorax transversus, basi trunoatus, lobis ooularibus 
nullis. Elytra elongato-cordata, prothorace multo latiora. Pec¬ 
tus antice emarginato-canaliculatum. Coxes antic® contigu®, 
intermedia modice approximate?; femora incrassata, infra dente 
minute instructa; t lb ice breviuscul®, rect©; tarsi normalea. 
Abdomen segmento secundo baud ampliato, duobus sequontibua 
conjunctim longiore. Corpus pilosum. 

In this genus the head is deeply inserted into the prothorax, 
and, although it is much bent inwards, the rostrum is not re¬ 
ceived in the pectoral canal, the latter being bounded behind 
by the anterior cox®. The presence of this canal prevents the 
genus being associated with Erirhinm } to which otherwise it 
might have been referred. 

Aneuma fulvipes . 

A, ovalis, supra subtcstacea, nigreftcenti-nebulosa, pilis grisois sat 
sparse vestita ; rostro prothorace breviore, basi lineis elovalis in- 
structo; antennis subtestoceis, apicem versus infuseatiB; funiculo 
articulis secundo, tertio quartoque gradatim brevioribus, tribus 
ultimis transversis ; prothorace utrinque rotundato, leviter punc¬ 
tilio to ; elytris confertim striato-punetatis, interstitiis convexis; 
corpore infra piceo-testaceo; pedibus folveseentibus, span® pilosis. 
Long. 1,| lin. 

Hal. Christcliurch. 

Stephanorliynchus purus. 

S. fere oinnino griseo squamulosus; rostro vix compresso, antioe haud 
cristato, front© super oculos leviter bituboroulata, tuberculis haud 
setoflis; olava antennarum olongato-ovata, tomentosa, arete arti¬ 
culate ; prothorace nonnihil subquadrato, sed antice subito oon- 
stricto, supra vix tuberculato; souteUo parvo, transverso; elytris 
elongato-subcordatis, supra subplanatis, leviter tuberculatis, stri- 
atis, interstitiis alterais elevatis, lateribus subito deflexis, apicibus 
divergentibus; femoribus posticis dente minus prominente; ab- 
domine segmentis tribus ultimis esquamosis, infhsoatb; tarsis 
articulo penultimo nigro. Long. 3£ bn. 

Hab. Pitt’s Island. 

In S. attelaboidesj Fab., the only species hitherto described, 
the upper surface is very irregular, the rostrum with a sharply 
raisea longitudinal crest, the prothorax conical, &c. It varies 
in colour, being sometimes uniformly grey, as in the species 
before us: but its normal state is well represented in Mr. 
White’s figure (Ereb. and Terror, tab. 3. fig. 11). 
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Siephanorhynchus brevipennis. 

S. squamulis filiformibus brevibus fero omnino tectus; rostro capita 
paulo longiore, antico gibboso, fronts super oculos leviter bituber- 
culata, tuberculis haud setosis; occipite longitudinaliter excavate; 
clavft antcnnarum elongato-ovata, arcto articulata; prothoraco 
capite minore, conico, pono apicem strangulato; elytris brevibus, 
leviter striatis, singulis quadritubereulatis,tubercnlo juxta suturam 
pone medium majore,>ol oristam triangularem formante, apicibus 
rotundatis; tibiis fulvis, posticis valde curvatis. Long. 2 jJ lin. 

Hab. Christchurch. 

Well differentiated, inter alia, by its short elytra, rounded 
at the apices. 

Hoplocneme punctatwsima . 

H. nigra, vol purpureo-nigra, vix nitida, fomoribus apioo, tibiis tar- 
sisque subforrugineis, supra confertim punctata; capite inter 
ooulos haud excavato, coho valde constricto; clava antcnnarum 
majuscula; prothoraco subcyhndrico, angulis anticis rotundatis; 
scutello parvo ; elytris sat ampliatis, haud striatis. Long. 1 £ lin. 

Hab , Otago, 

Smaller than H. Hooheri , Wli., from which it may be at 
once known by the irregularly crowded punctures on the elytra 
without any trace of stria*, instead of being in regular lines. 
Mr. White refers Hoplocneme to the neighbourhood of Orches - 
tes, with which it has nothing to do ; it is one of the Erirhi- 
nin®, and allied to the same writer’s Stephanorhynchus. The 
funicle in Hoplocneme is six-jointed, and the club is four- 
jointed. 

Pactola. 

Rostrum capite breviua, cylindricum; scrobes obliquae, infra Ooulos 
delineates. Antennae subtorminales; scapus olongatus, pone ocn- 
los superans; funiculus 7-articulatus, articulo primo majuseulo, 
quatuor ultimis transversis; clava mogna, ovata, concreta. Oculi 
prominuli, laterales, rotundati, grosso granulati. Prothorax an- 
gustus. Elytra ampliata, supra irregularia, humoris oallosis. 
Pedes quatuor anteriores mediocres, femoribus Bimplicibus, tibiis 
subrectis; pedes posteriores majores, femoribus fortiter clavatis, 
infra dent© magno armatis, tibiis arcuatis, haud compressis, om¬ 
nibus apioe mutieis; tar sis articulo tertio late bilobo; unguiculi 
subdentati; coxae antic® contigu®, iuterraedi© et postio© late dis- 
t&ntes. Abdomen segmentis duobus basalibus valde ampliatis. 

It is with some doubt that I refer this genus to the Erirhi- 
ninse. In the form of the hind legB it approaches the two 
preceding genera; but the head, not constricted behind to 
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form a neck, would seem to indicate a different type. 
Ixahna , another anomalous genua, with somewhat similar 
legs, hut haying a free pygidium, I refer to the neighbourhood 
oi Tackyoonus. M. lioelofs (Ann. Hoc. Knt. Bolg. xvii. 
p. 126) places his genus Celia*, apparently identical with 
Ixalma , among the “ Eugnomides,” a. e . with the Erirhininas. 
These are all isolated forms; but i think the pygidimu offers 
a more important character than the separation or the conti¬ 
guity of the anterior coxa?.. The species descried below 
differs considerably in coloration, some individuals being of an 
almost uniform dark brown, others pale brown on the disk of 
the elytra; some have the elytron prettily variegated—a cen¬ 
tral dark triangular spot with a light semicircular line behind, 
and other variations. 


Pactola variabilis. 

1\ oblonga, fusco- vel bruimeo-sijimraosa, aliquando variegnta; nn- 
tennis fulvis, apicem versus ini'uscutis ; protkoraee subeylindrico, 
in medio bituberculato ; elytria basi prothorace fere triplo latio- 
ribuB, supra, tuberculatis, antioc subdeproasis, late striuto-punc- 
tatis ; corpore infra sparso punctato. Long. ] lin. 

Ilab . Auckland. 


Idotaaia egena . 

/. olliptica, nitido nigra ; rostro pone basin fortiter arcuato, dimidio 
basali antico punctia mognia oblongia approximate impresao; 
oculis groase granulatia ; antennia fulvo-ternigineia; dava ob- 
longo-ovata; prothoraoe sat vage punctato j elytris vage leviter 
punctulatis ; pedibus piceis. Long. 1$ lin. 

Hub . Waikato, 

This species is move nearly allied to the Batchian 1. aeQjihi- 
oides than to either of the Australian members of the genus; 
it is, however, broader and less convex, the posterior portion 
of the elytra Iohs attenuated, the intervals of the punctures on 
the rostrum less decidedly elevated or cariniform, cue. Idotaaia 
now contains nine species—five from New Guinea and the 
neighbouring islands, two from Queensland, one from New 
Caledonia, and the above. They are very homogeneous, ex¬ 
cept the one from New Caledonia, but are differentiated by 
well-marked characters. 

Areeocervs pardalts. 

A . dense pubeecens, fusoua, albido rnaculatus; antennis breviusoulis, 
intide fulvis, articulia tortio ad quartum paulo elongatis; clava 

* Celia has long been uaed for a genus of (^arabideo. 
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infuacata, articulis perfoliatis, duobus basalibus valdo transvorsis, 
ultimo rotundato; prothoraco transverso, baai quam apice fere 
duplo latioro; scutello minuto ; elytris oblique striato-punctatis, 
humeris paulo callosis ; podibus pallidis, tibiis apiccm versus levitcr 
incrassatis, tarsia articulo basali modioe elongato. Long. 1^ lin. 

Hob . Auckland. 

Probably introduced, as this species lias also been found in 
Ceylon; but it has not, I think, been described. It is like 
A . Ooffecp, but smaller, with shorter antennas, the club stouter 
and more compact, the tarsi not nearly so long, &c. 

0(11 ROC Y DUS. 

Caput breve. Oruli permngni, subtenuitor granulati; epistoma di- 
atincta ; lahrnm parvum ; lain am meinbranaeeura, bifidum ; max¬ 
illa* lobo iutoriore triangulari. Paljn elongati. omnes fere spquaJes. 
Antenna* ( ) eorpoie longioroB, 12-artu-ulatm, articulo basah 

medioon, obconico, tertio paulo brevioie, ceteris (ultimo excepto 
breviusculo) parum longioribus, subtrquulibus, unilateraliter dila- 
tatis; ( $ ) corporc bievioros, 1 l-articulatae. Prothorax tranBversus, 
depresHUs, mutieus. Elytra prothoraco latiora, clongata, subparal- 
lela. Pedis tenu’iti, cJongati; femora linoaria; tibia % posticce 
flexuoHee except®, recta\ apice bispmoso*; coxie antic® tranbvers®. 
Prosternum elevatum, postice rolundatum. Abdomen mollo, 
lmvigatum. 

The only exponent of this genus retains the name of Apha - 
nasium austrate , Boisd., in the British Museum*, and as such 
was referred by Mr. White to the Prionidas. It is probable 
that Lacordairc, had he known it, would have placed it in his 
u Monodesmides.” 1 do so now with some hesitation in con¬ 
sequence of the absence of the lateral ridges separating the 
pronotum from the sides of the prothorax, and the presence of 
the inner maxillary lobe. 

Ochrocydvs lluttoni . 

A . fulvescens, elytris nitido testaceis; oapite prothoracequo sat 
sparsim, pectore dense, villosis; prothoruee angulo antico rotun¬ 
dato, lateribus subparallelis; elytris Bat confertim punctatis, 
apicibus ad suturara spinosis; podibus tenuiter pilosis; tarsis 
intermodiis et posticis articulo primo quam secundo longiore; 
segmento ultimo abdominis in foemina solum detecto. Long. ( S ) 
12 Jin., (?) 15 lin. 

Hah . Waikato; Wellington. 

* It was this that led mo to describe the true Aphanasium austral* as 
a new species under the name of tSolimnia 8ubtimata f a mistake which 1 
afterwams corrected (Joum. Linn. Hoc. ix. p. 1M4). 
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Agapantliida scutellaru. 

A. oblonga, depressa, rufo-castanea, antennis podibuaque dilution- 
bus, supra confertim punctata, griseo variegata; scutello nigro, 
subscutifonni, in medio excavato ; elytrie apice paulo dehiseenti- 
bus, Butura canaliculate. Long. 4 lin. 

Hah. Waikato. 

Judging from Mr. White’s figure of A . pulchella ( l Voyage 
of the Erebus and Terror,’ Entom. tab. 4. hg. 10), this species 
differs, it might be thought almost genorically, in its snorter 
and much thicker femora. The derm in my unique example 
(apparently a female) seems to be covered with a membranous 
sort of integument, peeling off in patches; but, from the 
regularity on l>oth sides, the variegation does not seem to be 
due solely to that cause. The slight intervals between the 
punctures on the elytra have a granulated appearance. Aga - 
panthida differs from Phh/cUenodes in its finely faceted eyes, 
an exceptional character in its own and allied groups. 

Triplax Brounii. 

T. obovata, fUsoo-castanea, nitida, antennis pedibusque ferru- 
gineis, iilis articulo ultimo apice obliquo, palpis maxillaribus 
articulo ultimo valde transverse ; capite prothoraceque subtiliter, 
clytris fere obsolete punctatis; tibiis modico trianguloribus; 
prostemo postice paulo bilobo. Long. 1| lin. 

Hah . Auckland. 

Rather narrower than T. cenea ) and the elytra more cuneate. 
The nearly allied Australian genus Thallis , Er., has filiform 
palpi. I nave named this interesting species after Captain 
Broun, whose numerous discoveries are adding so much to our 
knowledge of the insect-fauna of New Zealand. 


VIII .—Contributions to the Study of the chief Generic 
Types of the Palveozoic Corah. By James Thomson, 
F.U.S., and H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of St. Andrews. 

[Continued from vol. xvi. p. 429.] 

[Plates VI. & VII.] 

Genus Cyathofhyllum. 

Lyathophytium, Goldfuas (in parte), Petref. Germ. vol. i. p. 54,1820. 
Gen . char. Corallum simple or compound, with a well- 
developed epitheca. Tabulae not complete, but well developed 
and occupying a central area, which is surrounded by a more 
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or less extensive zone of vesicular tissue, composed of nume¬ 
rous rows of minute cells. Septa with their sides and edges 
smooth, always symmetrically developed and regularly ar¬ 
ranged. No true columella is present; but the septa usually 
extend to the centre of the visceral chamber, where they par¬ 
tially coalesce or are twisted together, so as to form a small 
spurious columella projecting into the bottom of the calice. 

The form of the corallum differs very much in different 
species of Cyathophyllum . In the simple forms the corallum 
is more ot less ot a conical or cylindro-conical figure, usually 
more or less bent or curved towards the base, and often with 
well-marked accretion-ridgcs. Good examples of these are to 
be found in C . angustum , Lonsd., C . Murchisoni, E. & H., 
C. Stutchburyi, E. & IL, C . Boemeri, E. & H., C. ceratites , 
Goldf., and C. obtortum , E. & H. The compound forms of 
Cyathophyllum assume very different aspects according to their 
mode of growth. Some, such as C. articulatum , Wahl., and 
C . cawpitosum. Goldf., form fasciculate masses, in which the 
corallitcs are long and cylindrical, and remain distinct from 
one another. Others, such as C . truncatum , Linn., and 
C. paracida y JPCoy (PL VII. fig. 7), exhibit the purest form 
of compound calicular gemmation, and form inverted pyra¬ 
midal masses, the bases of which are formed by the parent 
corallite. Others, again, such as C. hexagonum , Goldf., C . bolo- 
ntense, Blainv., C. Sedpwickii, E. & II., and C. regium^ Phill. 
(Pl. VII. fig. 9), constitute astreeiform masses, in which the 
corallites are generally firmly united laterally, and assume a 
polygonal form from mutual pressure. Finally, one species at 
any rate, viz. C* helianthoide?, Goldf., appears to have been 
sometimes simple and sometimes compound. In the compound 
Cyathophylla calicine gemmation is the predominant mode of 
increase, though lateral gemmation obtains in some. 

As regards their internal structure, the corals which are 
referable to the genus Cyathophyllum appear to be marked out 
with sufficient distinctness. The epitheca is generally thin, 
but well developed^ and marked with fine concentric striae ana 
more or less conspicuous annulations of growth. Very often 
there are vertical lines or ridges corresponding with the sepia 
within: and these are very conspicuous in some forms, as, for 
example, in C. angustum 9 Lonsd., and C . bisectum , LindstrOm. 

The tabulae never extend completely across the visceral 
chamber, as they do in Zaphrentxs and Amplexus 9 but are 
always confined to a zone or area occupying the centre of the 
coral. This tabulate area is sometimes very extensive, at 
other times more or less contracted; and within it the tabulie 
are usually very closely set, often bifurcating and coalescing 
with their neighbours (PL VI. fig. 1, & PL VII. figs. 7 A, 9 a). 
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The central tabulate area of the coral is, in all forms pro¬ 
perly referable to Gyathophyllum , surrounded by an exterior 
zone of finely vesicular tissue. This forms the periphery of 
the visceral chamber, and is composed of numerous layers of 
minute lenticular cells, which are invariably inclined upwards 
and outwards as regards the axis of the coral (PI. VI. ng. 1 A, 
& PL VII. figs. 7 a, 9 aL 

The septa are well developed, symmetrical, regularly ar¬ 
ranged, and not interrupted in general by the development of 
any conspicuous fosaula. Secondary septa may or may not be 
present. In the outer portion of the coral the interseptal 
loculi are more or less copiously filled up by dissepiments, 
which form the vesicular tissue above spoken of, and have 
their convex surfaces directed upwards. The sides of the 
septa are plain, and their free edges are not denticulated as 
they are in the genus Heliophyllum . At the bottom of the 
calice the septa generally extend inward to the centre of the 
visceral chambers, where they are usually twisted together so 
as to form a small projection or false columella. In almost all 
the typical forms of the genus a similar meeting of the septa 
in the centre of the corallum is shown in transverse sections 
of the coral at all heights (PI. VII. figs. 8 & 9). In some 
forms, however, which are not otherwise separable from Cya- 
thophyllum , and which appear properly to belong to it, trans¬ 
verse sections exhibit the septa stopping short at some distance 
from the centre, and leaving the tabulae exposed to view over 
a larger or smaller median area (as in C. paraeida , M‘Coy, 

PL VII. fig. 7 b). 

It will be seen from the above that the structural characters 
which collectively distinguish the genus Cyathophyllum are:— 
(1) the presence of a more or less extensive central tabulate 
area; (2) the existence of an exterior zone of vesicular tissue, 
formed by oblique dissepiments, the convexities of which are 
directed upwards; (3) the more or less completely developed, 
symmetrical, and plain septa; (4) the general twisting together 
or union of the septa in the centre of the floor of the calice, 
constituting a false columellar projection. 

With regard to the affinities of the genus, its nearest ally 
appears to be Diphyphyllum , Lonsd. Some forms of Cyatho¬ 
phyllum , indeed, such as C, ccespitomm, Goldf.. appear to es¬ 
tablish an almost complete transition between tne two genera. 
As a general rule, however, the genus Diphyphyllum can be 
readily distinguished by the fact that the septa appeal never 
to extend quite to the centre of the visceral chamber, but 
invariably leave a well-defined central tabulate area into which 
the septa are not prolonged. There is thus no twisting to- 
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getlicr of the septa in the centre of the corallitea to form a 
false columella. The genus Eridophyllum , E. & H., is simi¬ 
larly distinguished from the true Cyathoj)hylla } with the addi¬ 
tional character that adjacent corallites are united together by 
epithecal processes. In the genus Fascicularia * of Dybowski, 
however, the septa are said to extend quite to the centre of the 
visceral chamber, where they come mto contact with one 
another; and it is difficult to see how these can be generically 
separated from forms like ( 7 . cAPspitosum ) Goldf. The genus 
Donacophyllum of the same author appears to be hardly sepa¬ 
rable from Diphyphyfhuti } the only difference which is stated 
to exist being in the size of the vesicles of the dissopimcntal 
area (Mon. der Zoanth. sdcroderm. rugosa aus der fcjilurfbr- 
mation Esthlands &c., p. 80). 

If, on the other hand, wc take the simple forms of Cyatho - 
phyllum , we find few genera so closely related thereto as to 
afford any great difficulty in diagnosis. From Zaphrentis 
proper the simple Cyathophylla are at once distinguished by 
the incompleteness of the tabula*, the presence of an exterior 
zone of vesicular tissue, and the possession by the latter of a 
well-marked fossula, formed by the folding and coalescence of 
a certain number of the septa. 

The genus Campophyllum. E. & II. (PL VI. fiu;s. 3,4, 4 \), 
offers, again, a transitional form between the simple Cyatho - 
phylla and the genus Amplexus. It agrees with the former 
m having the tabular restricted to a central area, and in the 
presence of an exterior zone of vesicular tissue; whilst it ap¬ 
proximates to the latter in the fact that the septa do not neai ly 
reach the centre of the visceral chamber, but leave the tabu he 
exposed over an extensive median space. 

The genua Galophvllum ) Dana (PL VI. figs. 5 -7 a), whether 
valid or not, is fundamentally separated from Cyathophyllum 
by the fact that it possesses no circumferential zone of vesicular 
tissue, and by its complete tabube. Whether or not Oalo- 
phyllum is distinct from Amplexus , as denied by Edwards and 
Haime (Pol. Foss, des Terr. Pal. p. *347), and affirmed by 
M*Coy (Brit. Pal. Foss. p. 91), and more recently by 
Dybowski (Mon. der Zoanth. scler. rugosa, p. 118), can hardly 
be settled except by a reference to the forms originally examined 
by the great American naturalist when founding the genus. 

Our examination of the corals of tin* genus Htreptelasma, 
Hall, has not yet proceeded far enougli to justify us in speaking 
positively as to its affinities. Whatever its true position may 


* This name will have to be abandoned, having been previously applied 
by Milne-Edwards to a well-known genus of Polyzoa. 
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be, however, it is clearly separated from CyathophyUum by 
the absence of any external area of vesicular tissue. 

The genus Heliophyllum, Hall, though in certain respects 
nearly allied to CyathophyUum , and appearing in great part to 
take its place in certain formations, is nevertheless distin¬ 
guished by characters of primary importance. It agrees with 
CycUhophyUum in possessing a circumscribed central tabulate 
area, in the extension of the septa to the centre of the visceral 
chamber (where they arc more or less twisted and coalescont), 
and in the fact that the circumferential zone of the corallum is 
more or less minutely subdivided into cells by the development 
of dissepiments in the interseptal loculi. With these sub¬ 
stantial points of agreement, there is the following striking 
dissimilarity of structure:—In CyathophyUum the lines of dis¬ 
sepiments run from the theca inwards and downwards , so as 
to form a series of layers of minute vesicles having a corre¬ 
sponding inclination. In HeliophyUum , on the other hand, the 
interseptal loculi arc divided into compartments by the inter¬ 
section of two sets of dissepiments, of which the primary and 
far most conspicuous series is directed from the internal 
surface of the wall obliquely inwards and upwards } towards 
the centre, in a succession of ascending arches, the convexities 
of which are directed upwards. The dissepiments of this series 
appear on the free edges of the septa within the caiice as so 
many short spines; and they communicate to the sides of the 
septa, as seen in transverse sections, a characteristic and un¬ 
mistakable denticuiation. They are intersected, generally 
nearly at right angles, by a second series of dissepiments, 
which are much more delicate, more disconnected, and more 
variable than the preceding, but which generally run inwards 
and downwards from the wall. 

The genus Omphymay Rafinesque and Clifford, is ? again, 
related to Cyathophyllumy the central tabulate area being sur¬ 
rounded by an outer zone of large vesicles having an upward 
and outward direction. It is, however, distinguished by the 
fact that the septa do not coalesce centrally, but leave a small 
portion of the tabul© free to view, by the presence of four 
shallow septal fossulea, by the possession of root-like out¬ 
growths of the epitheca, and by the comparatively gigantic 
size of the vesicles filling the outer portion of the interseptal 
loculi. 

Finally, we may briefly consider the forms which have been 
at various times placed under the names Caninia and Cya- 
tkopsis. Most of the forms included under the genus Caninia 9 
Mich., have been shown by Milne-Edwards and Haime to 
appertain in reality to Zaphrentis . This is the case, more 
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or leas certainly, with C\ patula , Mich,, G. cornu-copi<p f 
Mich., (7. punctata , D’Orb., (7, ibicina , Lonsd., ana (7. 
bilateral™, Hall; whilst (7. cor/ia-Soyj*, Mich., ia apparently 
an Amplexus, and 0. sulcata , D’Orb., ia an Aulacophyllum. 
These distinguished authorities, therefore, consider that (7a- 
ninia , Mich., is but a synonym of the previously founded 
Zaphrentis of Kafincsque and Clifford; and in this opinion 
they have been generally followed. 

Prof. M*Coy, on the other hand, came to the conclusion 
that Ganinia could be separated from Zaphrentis by the pos¬ 
session of a circumferential zone of vesicular tissue; but his 
conclusion was vitiated by the fact that he included under this 
name forms of very diverse nature. Thus his (7. turbinata 
and (7. lata are referable to Omphyma ; whilst his C. sub - 
ibicina appears to l>e a Zaphrentis . 

The genus Gyathopsis, D’Orb., again, was considered by 
Milne-Edwards and Haimc as synonymous with Amplexus ; 
but it was retained as distinct by M‘Coy, who placed under it 
C. cornu-bovis, Mich. (PI. VII. figs. 6, 6 a), which is pro¬ 
bably an Amplexus, together with V. cornu-copicr, Mich., and 
(7. fungiles, iPCoy, both of which belong to Zaphrentis . 
According to McCoy’s definition, Cyathopsis, D’Orb., is di¬ 
stinguished by not having the exterior zone of vesicular tissue 
which is present in Ganinia ; whilst it is said to differ from 
Amplexus chiefly in the more* vesicular nature of the tabula*, 
ana the greater inward extension of the septa. 

More recently Dybowski (op. jam cit.) has declared in 
favour of retaining both Ganinia and Gyathmms . He places 
Ganinia in the immediate neighbour!lood oi Omphyma , from 
which it is separated, in his opinion, solely by the fact that it 
possesses but a single septal fossula, whilst four such exist in 
the latter. He also retains (Cyathopsis, D’Orb. (as distinct 
from Amplexus) , and places it next to Zaphrentis , from which 
he separates it simply by the smaller development of the septa. 
According to his views, Zaphrentis and Cyathopsis agree with 
one another in having septa of unequal lengths and of irregular 
arrangement; whereas he places Amplexus in a different 
family, as having equal and regularly arranged septa. We, 
however, do not think that any difference in the extent to 
which the septa are developed should, of itself, be regarded as 
of such high value in classification; nor can we admit, as a 
matter of fact, that the septa in the genus Amplexus are always 
equally developed. 

Upon the wnole * there can be little hesitation about con- 

* Whether Cyathopsis , D’Orb., can be retained a* a distinct genua or 
not depends, of course, upon the characters ixm*essed b) the form which 

Ann. <fe Mag. N. Hut . Ser. 4. Vol . xvii. 5 
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aideritig Cyathojms a synonym of Amplexus , as insisted on by 
Edwards and Haimo. The same authorities can equally be 
followed in referring most of the species of Caninia to the genus 
Zaphrentis . 

There is, however, one species of Caninia , viz. the Caninia 
gigantea of Michelin, which, in our opinion, cannot possibly 
be referred to Zaphrentis without violating its natural affini¬ 
ties. This species was removed from ( f aninia to Zaphrentis 
by Milno-Edwards and llaime; and its name was at the same 
time changed to Z. cylindrica , in consequence of there being 
already in existence the much older Z\ gigantea of Leaueur, 
which is an unquestionable Zaphrentis . Wc are, however, 
satisfied that the coral known under the names of C . gigantea, 
Mich., or Z. cylindrical E. & 11., possesses a structure which 
removes it out of Zaphrentis proper, as will at once be evident 
from the following brief summary of its leading characters:— 

Corailum (PI. VI. figs# 1-11) tall, cylindrical or cyliwlro- 
conical, more or less curved, with distinct accretion-swellings. 
Epitheca thin, with fine encircling lines of growth. Cabce 
circular and shallow. The central area of the coral is occupied 
exclusively by the tabula?, which are close-set and numerous, 
and bend down slightly at the margins of the area. Circum¬ 
ferentially there is a large, distinct, and well-developed zone of 
vesicular tissue, formed by dissepiments filling the interseptal 
loculi, and constituting a series of minute lenticular cells ar¬ 
ranged in rows which have a direction upwards and .outwards. 
The septa are well developed, but do not appear to extend to 
the centre of the visceral chamber, a portion of the central 
tabulate area being left exposed to view. The primary septa 
are numerous, apparently always over sixty in number towards 
the summit of tne corailum, and they alternate with much 
shorter secondary septa. A single well-marked septal fossettc 
is present, placed on one side, formed by a depression of the 
tabula, ana occupied by a single short septum. 

L'Orbigny selected rs the type of the gemis, viz. Cyathopm (Amplextt t) 
cornu-bovts, Mich. This coral differs from typical species oi the ojder 
genus Amplexus (such as A. coralioides . Sow.) chiefly in the fact that the 
septa extend further inwards towards the centre of the visceral chamber. 
The distinction relied upon by D'Orbigny is that A. romt^bovit possesses 
a septal fossette formed by an inflection of the tabula on one side; but a 
similar, though less pre nounced, fossette is present in A . coralloide *; so 
that this distinction falls to the ground. '1 he development of the septa in 
A. cvrnu-bovi $, though greater than in A, cot'afloides, is not sufficient to 
constitute a ground of generic distinction, since in both forms a large 
central area of the tabula is left exposed to view. We have net aoen the 
original specimens of A. eornthbovts, Mich.; but we figure an example, 
apparently belonging to this species (PI. VII. figs. 0, 0 a), which shows 
tho characters of tho septa, and can be compared with the figures we have 
previously given of Amptexus, 
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When we consider the above-mentioned characters as dis¬ 
played by longitudinal and transverse sections of this coral 
(PI, VI, tigs. 1-11), we are led to the conclusion that it is 
fundamentally distinguished from all the forms of Zaphrentis 
proper (1) by the fact that the tabular do not extend com¬ 
pletely across the visceral chamber, (2) by its possession of an 
exterior vesicular zone, formed by very numerous dissepiments 
filling the interseptal loculi, and (3) by the fact that the septal 
fossula is not formed by the bending round and coalescence of 
a certain number of the septa, but is constituted by a funnel- 
shaped depression of each successive tabula (whence the name 
of niphonophyllia applied by Scoulor to forms presenting this 
peculiarity). 

On the other hand, it agrees with the genus Cyathophyllum } 
as wc have defined it, (1) in the fact that the tabula) are re¬ 
stricted to a central area, and (2) in the possession of a well- 
marked circumferential zone of lenticular eelta, which are ar¬ 
ranged in layers inclined upwards and outwards. In the pos¬ 
session of a well-marked fossula, on the contrary, it certainly 
differs from the more typical simple Cyathophy/la } though some 
of these do actually possess a small or rudimentary fossette. 
A more serious difference, however, is found in the fact that 
the septa do not appear to reach the centre of the visceral 
chamber, but fall short of this point, and leave the tabula) 
exposed. This, at any rate, is wliat is shown by transverse 
sections (PI. VI. figs. 1 n-1 l), though, according to Edwards 
and Haimc, the s.*pta are continued in the form of stria) nearly 
to the centre of the highest of the tabula 1 *. 

So far as the evidence in our possession goes, we have no 
doubt as to the propriety of removing Z ’ cylmdrica from the 
genus Zaphrentis ; and we are inclined to think that it should 
be placed in Cyathophyllum . in spite of the minor differences 
above noted. In that case tne original specific name will have 
to be restored, and it will stand as Cyathophyllum gigantemt /, 
Mich. If the above-mentioned differences should be consi¬ 
dered of sufficient weight to separate it gcnerically from Cya- 
thophyllumj then the genus Caninia will mive to be resuscitated 
for its reception, and it will revert to its original title of Caninia 
gigantea 1 ‘Mich, 

The genus Cyathophyllum has a wide range in time, cx- 

* Much stress cannot peihaps he laid upon the fact that the septa fall 
short of the centre. It is hue that in the most typical Cyathophylta they 
extend to the centre of the viscpral chnmbtr; hut there is at least om> 
mrnked execution to this rule, tiz. C, yar<tcida } M'Coy (PL VII. tigs. 7 B, 
7 c), in whicn tho septa fall short of the centre, and lea>o the talulse ex¬ 
posed to view in the centre. 


5 * 
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tending from the Upper Silurian (Wenlock Limestone) to the 
top of the Lower Carboniferous. It appears to have attained 
its maximum of development in the Devonian period. 

(Jrcnus Campophvllum. 

Campophi/llum, Millie-Ed wards and Haime, Brit. Foss. Cor., Intr. 
p. lxviii. (1850). 

6 ren> char . Corallum simple, conical or cylindro-conical, 
with an epitheca. Calice deep. Tabulae well developed, ex¬ 
tending over a large central area, but not quite reaching the 
inner surface of the theca. Outside the tabulate area is a zone 
of vesicular tissue; but this is mostly of inconsiderable thick¬ 
ness. The septa are short, and do not nearly extend to the 
centre, but leave the smooth upper surfaces of the tabulae ex¬ 
posed over a large median space. At the circumference of 
the visceral chamber the interseptal loculi are occupied by 
delicate dissepiments (PI. VI. figs. .'1, 4, & 4 a). 

As we have remarked before, the genus GampophyUum may 
be regarded as intermediate between the simple Gyathophylla 
and Amplexus . The point in which the genus approaches 
Gyathophyllum is fouud in the fact that the interseptal loculi 
are filled up externally by fine dissepiments, which give rise 
to a peripheral zone ot vesicular tissue, in which the vesicles 
are arranged in layers directed upwards and outwards. This 
vesicular zone, however, is very rarely developed to any thing 
like the extent which cnaracterizes Gyathophyllum ; and it is 
often filled up and almost unrecognizable. From the typical 
Gyathophylla , again, the genus is separated by the much less 
highly developed condition of the septa, and the exposure of 
the tabular to view over a large central area. In this latter 
feature, on the other hand, the genus closely approaches 
Amplexus, 

The tabulae are comparatively remote and simple; and the 
area which they occupy is sometimes so great as to render the 
distinction of examples from Amplexus a matter of difficulty. 
The septa, though snort, are always longer than inmost of the 
species of Amplexm } and they are united towards the circum¬ 
ference by a moderate number of dissepiments. The dissepi- 
mental vesicles are small and lenticular in shape. A septal 
fossula is present, in some instances at any rate, and is formed 
by a depression of the tabulae on one side of the corallum 
(PI. VI. fig. 3). Short secondary septa are developed alter¬ 
nately with the primary septa. 

In the absence of any certainty as to the precise forms in¬ 
cluded by Prof. Dana in his genus Calophyllnm , we arc in 
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doubt as to whether it may not be in part conterminous with 
Campophyllum as well as with Amplexus . The forms recently 
referred to Calophyllum by Dybowski (Mon* der Zoanth. scler. 
rugosa, pp* 118-121) arc partly simple and partly compound, 
and are certainly not referable eitner to Campophyllum or 
Amplexus . We have, however, no means of judging to what 
extent they can be regarded as representing the forms referred 
by liana to Calophyllum . There exists, however, in the 
Carboniferous rocks of Scotland, a group of corals which stand 
intermediate between Campophyllum on the one hand and 
Amplexus on the other. They differ from the former in having 
no well-defined exterior zone of vesicular tissue, and from the 
latter in the much greater development of the septa, which 
only leave a small central area of the tabula? exposed. Whether 
the name of Calophyllum can with propriety be retained for 
such for,ms w e leave at present an open question; but we have 
figured a few examples for purposes of comparison. 

As at present constituted the genus Campophyllum contains 
only simple corals. There would, however, be some reason 
for removing Cyathophyllum paracida , M‘(Joy, from its present 
genus, and referring it to Campophyllum , as suggested by 
Milnc-Edwards and JIaime (Pol. Foss, des Terr. Pal. p. 395). 
The ground for such a change is that the septa in this species 
appear never to reach the centre of the visceral chamber, but 
always leave a portion of the tabula? exposed ; whereas in the 
typical Cyathophylla the septa meet in the centre. If this 
change were to bo accepted, then Campophyllum would con¬ 
tain compound as well as simple forms. Cyathophyllum gigan- 
teum ( **Zaphrentis cylindrical would also have to undergo a 
similar transference, We do not, however, feel justified in 
adopting this alteration with the evidence at present in our 
possession. 

The genus Campophyllum is mainly Devonian in its range; 
but it aTso extends into the Carboniferous system, where it is 
represented by at least one species ( Campophyllum Murchisoni } 
E, & H,, VI VI, figs. 8, 4, & 4 a). 

EXPLANATION OF TIIE PLATES. 

(All the specimens are figured of the natural site.) 

Plate VI. 

JFfy, 1. CyathophyUwn (Comma) gigawtotm, Mich., outline of thecorallum 
of a large individual, from Auchenskeoch Quarry, near Dairy, 
Ayrshire (Lower Carboniferous); 1 a, longitudinal section of 
the upper portion of another individual of the same, from the 
Lower CarbonifwouB of Patbgate, Linlithgowshire; lB-li, 
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transverse sections of the same, showing the structure at dif¬ 
ferent stages of growth. 

Fig . 2. Transverse section of another example of the saniOj Lower Car¬ 
boniferous, Brockley, near Lestnahagow, Lanarkshire. 

Fig, 3. Transverse section of CampphyUum Murehiioni , E. & TL, Lower 
Carboniferous, Burnish, County Limerick. (In the collection of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland.) 

Figs, 4 f 4 A. Longitudinal and transverse sections of another example of 
the same, Lower Carboniferous, near Beith, Ayrshire, in all 
these examples the narrow outer vesicular zone*is more or less 
completely tilled up. 

Fig*. 6, 5 a, 0,0 4,7, 7 a. Longitudinal and transverse flections of different 
examples of a coral possibly belonging to Calophyllum , Lana. 
The structure ifl nearly allied to that of CampophfUum : but there 
is an absence of any exterior zone of vesicular tiswo. The spe¬ 
cimens are from the Lower Carboniferous of Ayrshire. 

Plate VII, 

Figs, 1, 2, & 3. Transverse sections of a large species of CyathophyUum , 
closely allied to C, giyanteum y Mich., but differing in the nature 
of the dissepiments, the number of the septa, and certain other 
particulars. The specimens exhibit a large septal fossula. Lower 
Carboniferous, Ireland. (In the Collection of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland.) 

Figs. 4 & 6. Transverse sections of CyathophyUum , sp., exhibiting fissi- 
parouB development. Lower Carboniferous, Brockioy, near 
Lesmahagow, Javnarkshiro. 

Mgs. 0, Ga. Aiuplerus ( CyalhopsU) corm-bovis, Mich., showing the septa 
passing inwards to near the centre of tho visceral chamber. 
Lower Carboniferous, Ayrshire. 

Fig. 7. Cuathophyllum paracida, lM‘Coy, showing caliculor gemmation; 
7 a, longitudinal section of the same; 7 n-7 1>, transverse sections 
of the same. Lower Carboniferous, Lanarkshire. 

Fig, 8. (CyathophyUum, sp., transverse aectioa Carboniferous, Ireland. (In 
the collection of the Geological Survey of Ireland.) 

Fiy, 9. CyathophyUum regiutn f Phill., transverse section of a small slab; 
9 a, longitudinal section of a single cor&llite of the same. 

[To be continued.] 


IX .—Descriptions of two new Coleopterous Insects belonging to 
the Families Buprestidee and Melolonthidse. By CHARLES 
O. Waterhouse. 


Fam. Buprestidm. 

Stigmodera Saundersii , sp. n. 

Oblonga, convexa, lata, nitida, viridi-ceoruloa; clytris cyaneis, ma- 
culis quatuor coccineis; thoraoe oonvexo, longitudine f latiori, 
fortiter crcbro punctato; scutclJo parvo, nitido; elytris thoraee 
vix latioribus, at 2Jr longioribns (apioibus rotundatis), punctato- 
striatis. Long. 8 lm., lat. 8£ lin, 

This species is peculiar for its broad, very convex form, and 
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rounded apices to the elytra. The sides of the thorax are 
rounled in front; the posterior angles are rather less than right 
angles. The elytra are deep steel-blue, strongly punctate- 
striate^ the interstices are scarcely convex, very finely and 
not thickly punctured; but there are sonic large punctures 
about the shoulders. Each elytron has two bright red spots; 
the larger one occupies all the base except the scutellar region; 
the second spot is near the apex, commencing on the margin, 
aud, extending obliquely upwards, nearly roaches the suture. 

Jlab . New South Wales. Brit, Mus. 

This species differs considerably from all the other Stiff mo¬ 
dem, but should, 1 think, be placed next to S, bi/asciata , 
Haund., which it most nearly resembles in form. 

Fam. Melolonthida. 

Calonota, Hope. 

1 have examined many examples of Calonota , and am un¬ 
able to detect more than eight joints to the antennae (not nine, 
as given by Lacordaire). The third joint is very long, cylin¬ 
drical; the fourth the same form, but shorter; the fifth very 
short, thickened at the internal apical angle ; the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth form the club, elongate in the male, ovate in the 
female. 

The name Pyronota , Boisd., although prior to that of Hope, 
is giveu without any proper characters for the genus ; and l 
therefore adopt Hope’s name. 

I am unable to distinguish more than one species of this 
genus. I am even unable to find any definite characters to 
separate the piceous form, with pale margins and broad thorax 
(which at first appeared quite distinct), from the typical bright 
green C. Jestiva . 1 find intermediates both in form and colour. 

PUYLLOCOCERUS, Hope, MS. 

Antenna* nine-jointed; first joint much enlargod at the apex; 
second neatly globular; third, fourth, and fifth cylindrical, 
subequal, a little shorter than the second; sixth joint very 
short, but broader than the previous joint; the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth joints forming a club, very long in the male ; elon- 

! fate-ovate in the female. Clypeus somewhat deeply triangu- 
arly emarginate in the middle. Mcsostemal projection long, 
conical. Posterior cox® with the internal angle not produced 
into a spine; posterior femora with a small triangular pro¬ 
jection on the internal lower margin. Claws simple. 
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This genus is founded on a well-known Australian insect, 
but it appears to be undescribed. It is intermediate between 
Calonota and Cotymbomorpha. 


Phyllococcrvs purpurascens, Hope, MS. 

Ovalis, convex us, nitidus. capita thoracequo viridibus; elytris griseo- 
purpurascentibus; corpoi o subtus piceo, tcnoo tincto, donee albo- 
pubesccnto ; elytris sat fortiter strialo-punctatis, interstitiis alter- 
natirn seriatim punctatis. Lung. 0 lm., lot. Ibj lin. 

Form of Colymbomorpha lineata , but more regularly oval 
and more convex; very shining. Clypeus thickly and mo¬ 
derately strongly punctured, narrowed in front, triangularly 
notched in the middle. Thorax not very thickly and some¬ 
what obscurely punctured. Scutelluin green, obscurely punc¬ 
tured. Elytra greyish purple, somewhat strongly striate- 
punctate : the interstices not convex; the first irregularly 
and somewhat strongly punctured; the third, fifth, and seventh 
each with an irregular row of punctures; the second, fourth, 
and sixth are rather narrower. Club of the antenna; black. 
Anterior tibia* slender, with an oblique incision in the middle 
of the outer edge, surmounted by a somewhat acute (but not 
projecting) tooth. 

)lab. Swan River. Biit. Mua. 

Colymbomorpha, Blanch. 

This genus is united to Calonota in Gemminger and Harold’s 
Catalogue. I think it should certainly be kept distinct. It 
differs from both the foregoing genera in being hirsute above, 
and in having the roesosternal projection in the foim of a 
blade instead of conical; from Calonota it differs in having no 
appendage to the claws. These characters have already been 
noted by Lacordaire; but that the males have five lamellae to 
the nine-jointed antenna; seems to have been entirely over¬ 
looked. 

In the British-Mnseum collection there are three or four 
specimens, which differ considerably in colour and sculpture 
from each other and from the type of the genus, C, lineata ; 
but I cannot Batisfv myself that they are more than varieties, 
as there appear to De intermediates. 
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X.— Description of a nw Species of Sessile-eyed Crusta¬ 
cean , and other Notices . By the Bey. Thomas K. K. 
Stebbing, M.A. 

[Plate* IV. k V.] 

Microdeuteropus bidentatus } n. sp, PI. IV. figs. 1,1 a, 1 A. 

This new species of Microdeuteropus was dredged at Sal- 
combc in August of the piesent year (1875). It exhibits 
well the characters of the genus as given by Messrs. Bate 
and Westwood, if we except the expression “complexly sub¬ 
chelate, n which they apply to the first gnathopods. This 
complexityj however, docs not belong to all the species 
they describe, nor to the females of any of them. The genus 
Autonoe of Bruzelius was separated from Microdeuteropus of 
Costa to receive species which do not possess the complexity 
in either sex, ana which have the rami of the last pair of 
plcopoda unequal. But the separation seems scarcely desirable, 
since there appears to be no correlation between the two cha¬ 
racters used tor the generic distinction. Thus the present 
Bpecies and M. longipes , at least as described in the ‘Cata¬ 
logue of Amphipodous Crustacea,’ have the rami of the last 
pleopoda equal, but the hands not complexly chelate. On 
the other hand, M. grandimanus , also described in the Cata¬ 
logue just mentioned, has the rami of the pleopoda unequal, 
but the posterior angle of the carpus of the first gnathopods 

{ produced into a tooth in the male—a circumstance which 
inks it closely to the M . gryllotalpa of Bate and Westwood, 
M. anomalus of Rathko. 

In general appearance the new species lias a near re¬ 
semblance to M. Websteri . The superior antennas have a 
secondary appendage of three slender articulations, and a 
flagellum of nfteen. In the lower antennas the articulations 
of the flagellum are comparatively stout, but only four in 
number. The eyes are small and black. The whole animal 
is slender, and, like others of the genus, when dead has a 
metallic lustre. The telson has a double apex, carrying two 
short spines and two set». The last pair of legs exceeds in 
length the preceding pair by the whole of the long thin pro- 
poaos and Anger; the antepenultimate pair is the shortest; 
the third and fourth pairs are equal in size, having the finger 
two thirds the length of the propodos. The thighs of all the 
seven pairs of legs arc long; those of the second gnathopods 
are distinguished by a sort of curved spur projecting at the 
anterior distal angle; in other respects this pair of gnathopods 
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seems scarcely distinguishable from the corresponding limbs 
of M. Websteri : the general proportions are the same; and the 
wrist and hand are in like manner densely clothed with long 
hairs on the anterior margin, while tufts project from the 
other side. Close to the extremity of the palm is a slender 
spine, which the finger, when in a clasping ]»osition, overlaps. 
The first guathopods exceed the second in size, but to no very 
great extent; they agree with the second in hirsute adornment, 
with, however, this addition, that the hinder part of the meta¬ 
carpus is here clothed like the fiont of the wrist and hand. 
The wrist is rather longer than the hand, but scarcely so wide. 
The palm of the hand is quite unlike that of any oi the other 
hitherto described species of Microdeuteropus'. the defining 
angle is rounded off; from the interior of this curve rises a 
transparent spine, itself slightly curving, against the outer 
side of which the serrated finger impinges when clasped. 
Almost parallel with the spine a strong tooth shoots up from 
the palm, meeting the coueavity of the finger, and beyond 
this another, smaller tooth, nearer to the wavy line which 
marks the -hinge. The spine is capable of an independent 
motion backwards and forwards in the line of the finger. 
Under tho microscope little circles or dark points in orderly 
arrangement mark the places of insertion of the long bright 
hairs, producing a very agreeable effect. 

It is right to notice the remarkably close resemblance of 
this species to the Microdeuteropus ( Oamnarus) longipes of 
Lilljeborg, taken at Kullabcrg in Scania. But whereas in 
our species the first guathopods have the two processes on the 
palm of the hand, in the foreign species they are stated to be 
on the posterior margin. The words of Lilljeborg’s description 
arc “ Manus pedum thoracicorum primi paris iisdera secundi 
paris majores, apud marem ovat®, ad marginem posticum ? 
unguem propius, processibus duobus et acuteo intemo mobih 
pradit®, which Mr. Spence Bate, in the British-Muscum 
Catalogue, thus translates :—“ First pair of gnathopoda larger 
than the second, having the propodos in the male ovate, fur¬ 
nished on the posterior margin near the dactylos with two pro¬ 
cesses and an internal movable spine.” 

Boeck’s description of the species says, “ Pedes primi paris 
apud marem articulo primo postice perdilatato et setoso; carpo 
permagno sed breviore quam ruanu; hac ovata, in margins 
mferiore dentibus validis duobus armata. ’ ’ It may be remarked 
that the first joint of these gnathojKxls in the Salcombe species, 
though broad, is not very remarkably so, and is certainly not 
setose; nor » the finger in the third and fourth pairs of legs 
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equal in length to the hand, as in Boeck’s account. The Rev. 
A.M. Norman, to whose kindness 1 am indebted for the means 
of comparing tire foreign literature on the subject of Microdeule- 
ropus (Autonoe) longipee, doubts whether Boeck is really de¬ 
scribing the same species as that which Bruzelius names Autonoe 
longipes ; for, white the branches of the last jdeo|>oda are said 
by Lilljeborg to be equal to one another, and by Bruzclius to 
be twice as long as their stem, Bocek speaks of the outer branch 
alone as being much longer than its peduncle. On the other 
baud, the Gammarus longipes of Lilljeborg suits the Nnlcombe 
species in all respects, if the term “ margo posticus ” could 
be understood to mean not what is commonly called the hinder 
margin, but the palm at right angles to it. In that case the 
name bidentatus would have to succumb to the priority of 
lotu/ipes. 

It may be added that Boeck is not very consistent in his 
discrimination of Microdcuteropus from Autonoe, In the 
generic character of the former he says that the last pleopoda 
have the inner and outer ^ranches almost equal in length. 
He then gives two species :— M. gryllotalpa ( grandimams , 
Bate), in which the outer is a little longer than the inner 
brancit; and M. anomalies, in which, lie says, the branches 
are equal. In the generic character of Autonoe he tells us 
that the outer branch is longer than the inner. This, it must 
be presumed, implies a decided inequality ; otherwise it would 
bo no mark of distinction from the genus Microdeuteropun. 
Yet of the only two species described, A. longipes and A. plu- 
rnosa , it is doubtful whether the former possesses this cha¬ 
racter; aud of the latter Boeck himself says, not that one 
of the branches is, but that the branches are, twice as long 
as their peduncle. So that, if things which are double of 
the same are equal to one another, this species ought not to 
be reckoned on Autono'4, or the generic character of Autonoil 
must itself be amended, which would be best effected by its 
reabsorption into Microdeuteropus. 

Anonyx obesus , Spence Bate=Ac tdoatoma olesum , 
Lilljeborg. 

An example of this Bpecies, not hitherto recorded from the 
south, was taken at Salcombe on the muddy sand, from which 
Opkiura brachiata may be dug at very low tide. The speci¬ 
men was salmon-coloured with white markings, the legs and 
antenna white, the eyes orange-red. 
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Krdyera arenaria, Spence Bate. PI. IV. fig. 3. 

The genus Kr'oyera was separated from Monoculodei of 
Stimpson only on the ground that the animate belonging to it 
have the eyes apart and the second pair of gnathopoda chelate. 
It so happened that, while the ‘British Sessile-eyed Crustacea ’ 
was passing through the press, the authors became acquainted 
with a new species on all accounts demanding admittance into 
the genus, except from its having the eyes confluent. The 
separateness of the eyes can no longer, therefore, be reckoned 
among the characters of the genus; and the genuB itself might 
well be cancelled, and the species assigned to Monoculoaes. 
As far as the confluence of the eyes is concerned, it is not only 
Kroyera altamarina that possesses this Cyclops-like appear¬ 
ance ; it belongs also to the species Kr'oyera arenaria , on which 
the genus was founded. At least, if specimens taken in South 
Devon may be trusted, the eyes, which arc situated on the 
projection of the head, meet in the centre, being distinct, indeed, 
from one another, but closely united; they are magenta in 
colour, prettily picked out by white facets. The boundaries 
are determined by two concentric curves across the head, 
and at the sides by the shatie of the projection of the head, 
the lines of which they follow. Tne white median line 
which divides and unites the two organs pursues a straight 
course. 

It will often be in vain to seek for the eyes in specimens 
that have been long dead; the pigment invariably loses its 
colour, and generally becomes dispersed or invisible. As 
the specimens described by Messrs. Bate and Westwood 
appear to have reached them from a distance, it is probable 
that the eyes were not in a condition to admit of accurate 
description. 


LiUjebargia Normanni, PI. IV. fig. 4. 

This species was described in the ‘Annals ’ for July 1874, 
from specimens taken at Salcombe. In those specimens the last 
pair of pleopoda were wanting; and as the closely allied species 
ZiUjeboraia ahetlandica (B. & W.) was described by Messrs. 
Bate ana Westwood from specimens in a similar predicament, 
the present opportunity is taken of giving an account of these 
organs as seen in the female of Lilljeborgia Normanni. There 
is not likely to be much difference between the two species in 
this respect The stem of the pleopoda in question m stout, 
widening towards the distal end, and projecting as far as the 
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branches of the other pleopoda; its two branches are equal 
in length, broad and tain, the upper one being as it were 
sheathed in the lower. The spines are set rather away 
from the edges. On the distal end of the stem three 
spines make themselves conspicuous, a long one followed 
by two short ones. The telson is in two pieces, which can 
move independently; the lower part is curved; the upper 
ends in a long point, preceded by a cavity and another sharp 
tooth; from tnis cavity spring two spines, a long one and a 
short one. 

Melita gladiosay Spence Bate. PI. IV. figs. 2,2 a-d. 

This species is tolerably common in the estuary at Salcombe; 
but only the male has as yet been described. The female 
agrees in form with the mule very minutely, except in regard 
to the second pair of gmithopods. These m the male present 
a short wrist, out a large amt broad hand with a curiously ser¬ 
rated and uneven palm and a massive sciraitar-like finger, all 
much exceeding in size the corresponding parts of the first 
gnathopods. In the female the two pairs are nearly equal: 
both pairs in this sex have the finger pointed and simply 
curved, the palm nearly straight and set with a row of short 
fine hairs. The first pair have a dense fringe of fine short 
hairs also on the hinder margins of the metacarpus, wrist, and 
hand, such as occurs in the female of Melita obtusata . In the 
first pair the wrist and hand are equal and similar, both being 
broadly oval; the palm of the hand is scarcely defined. In 
the second pair the palm is defined by a small tooth, the wrist 
is about as long as that in the first pair, but not so broad; the 
hand is equal in breadth to that of tne first pair, and about one 
third longer. 

Both in the male and female the third segment of the tail 
has the lower half of the hinder margin and the hinder half 
of the lower margin serrated, just as in Megawoera Othonis of 
Spence Bate, which the Bev. A. M. Norman has ascertained 
to be the female of Mcera lonqimana . 

A striking characteristic oi Melita gladiosa in both sexes is 
the dentation of the pleon. According to Bate and Westwood, 
all the segments of the pleon, except the sixth, have the dorsal 
surface of the posterior margin furnished with three teeth. 
The exception is unnecessary; for in fact the three teeth are 
present, tnough much less pronounced and rather difficult to 
observe, in the sixth segment, The telson is double, each 
branch naving a spine rising from the centre, and the upper 
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margin concave between this spine and the pointed extremity. 
In the last pair of plcopoda the minute upper branch is broadest 
near the distal end. 

A specimen of the male dredged at Salcombe has one of 
the second gnathopods normal, trie other much smaller and 
almost without trace of dentieulation. A specimen of Mehta 
palmata taken at Torquay presents a similar inequality in the 
second pair of gnathopods. Another example of M . palmata 
in the same condition nas been described by Mr. Spence Bate; 
who suggests in explanation that a limb has l>een lost by some 
injury, and then replaced by a new one imperfectly developed. 
Tlicsc casualties would seem to argue a combative disposition 
in the genus Mehta, 


Proto Goodsiri , Spence Bate. 

As in the 1 British Sessile-eyed Crustacea ’ Proto Qoodhri 
is thought to be only a northern species, it may be worth while 
to record its capture in the Salcombe estuary during August 
of this year (187f>). The work just mentioned affirms that " the 
tail is very rudimentary, and supports in the male a single 

C air of rudimentary propoda.” In the Salcombe specimens, 
owever, there are two pairs of there styliform appendages, 
as in the closely allied species Proto pedata. Both species 
were dredged in the same part of the estuary; and the temalc 
forms, found in proximity to each among the contents of the 
dredge, were not distinguishable from one another. 

The numerous variations in the second gnathopods of Gaprella 
acanthifera make the suggestion at least plausible that Proto 
pedata and P. Qoodsiri ) mainly distinguished as they are by 
differences in the hands of the second pair, may be only varieties 
of one and the same species, with 2\ Goodsiri for the older, as 
it seems to be invariably the larger, form. 


Tanais vittatm ) Lilljcborg. 

In discussing the genus Apscudes, Messrs. Bate and West- 
wood take occasion to remark that, although they had examined 
some hundreds of individuals of the genus Tanain , thev had 
never seen one possessing the features of a female. At the 
same time they call attention to Rathke’s figure of his Cros - 
sums vittatusy with a large incubatory pouch filled with large 
eggs, this CrossvruB being the Tanais of Lilljcborg. They 
mention also that Mttller, ftathke,and Lilljeborg have described 
tho females of Tanais as resembling the males. Additional 
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evidence can scarcely be needed; but it will do no harm to 
place on record the capture of a fine specimen of Tanais vit- 
tatu8 with eggs as described by Ratnko. It was taken in 
August 1875 from the shore-piles on the North Sands at 
Salcombc, in which, as in similar piles at Torquay, this 
species abounds along with Chelura terebrans and Limnoria 
Ugnorum . 


Apseudes Latreillii , Rate and Westwood. 

This species, hitherto recorded only from the North, was 
dredged this summer at Salcombc. The antenna* War a very 
close resemblance to those of Apseudes talpa } ft fact which 
could scarcely be guessed from the figures of the two species 
in the 1 British Scssilc-cyed Crustacea.’ There is, however, 
apparently no crenulation in the large basal joint of the upper 
antenme, though it has the uneven outline and setfu noticeable 
in the other species. 

Jccra albifrons } Leach. PI. V. figs. 5, 5 o, 5 b 9 6, G a, 7. 

The generic character of Jfera in the 1 British Sessile-eyed 
Crustacea ’ states that “ the pleopoda or branchial appendages ” 
arc u covered by a large plate occupying the entire under 
surface of the plcon.” in tnc remarks which follow, however, 
it is explained that this plate (or “grande lame operculaire, 
as Milne-Edwards has called it) is a sexual distinction peculiar 
to the females. It is necessary to bear this in mind in order 
to infer, what is not otherwise indicated, that the Jasra alii- 
from figured and described in the work referred to is a female 
form, wnilo the Jasra Nordmanni of the same Work is a male. 
One might easily jump to the conclusion that they were the 
sexes of a single species; nevertheless such a leap in the dark 
would land us in a mistake. On all the shores near Torquay 
Jasra alhifrons is very common, and, at least in one spot (on 
Meadfoot Beach), Jasra Nordmanni isj or till lately was, also 
abundant. But though in close propinquity, the two species 
were not mixed, Jcsra Nordmanni occupying a higher zone of 
the beach than its congener. Messrs. Bate and Westwood 
give the same length for each of the species, namely Cl about 
one sixth of an inch.” This is probably an oversight or a 
printer’s error, since, though the figure of J . Nordmanni hap¬ 
pens to be a larger one than that of J\ alhifrons , in the lines 
which indicate the natural sizes these dimensions arc reversed. 
As a matter of fact no members of the Meadfoot colony of J ' 
Nordmanni appeared to attain fully even an eighth of an inch 
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in length, while adult females of J\ albifrons , though specimens 
vary considerably, are often fully one sixth of an inch. But 
along with these fine and prolific specimens may be found 
many smaller, which have no doubt often been neglected as 
juveniles, as equally without doubt some of them are. A. fair 
proportion, however, will be found to differ in construction 
from the females; and from the absence of the opercular plate 
and constant occurrence along with the females of J . albifronsj 
they may be taken with considerable certainty to be the males 
of that species. 

They are not dilated, like the female, at the third segment, 
but have the body parallel-sided. The curvature of the pleon 
is laterally a little compressed, or in some specimens even 
slightly incurved; the apparatus of the underside of the pleon 
is divided down trie centre. The plates meet but do not over¬ 
lap ; reaching nearly to the notch of the caudal margin, they 
form a flattened arch over it, ending on either side in a sharp 
produced point. There is no horizontal division of these plates 
as in Jmra Nordmanni ; but a quasi-oval scale of the branchise 
is visible on each side. The lateral margins of this apparatus 
are fringed with very minute hairs, and have a sinuous outline 
curving outwards near the base ana then inwards. The carpus 
of the leg has a considerable swelling at its distal end, sur¬ 
mounted by two short hairs or spines. This protuberance is 
not found m the female. Both sexes in both species have the 
margins of body and pleon set with hairs, not all of one length 
but alternately (or nearly so) long and short. Jcera Nord¬ 
manni is rather more setose than tne other species. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES IV. & V. 

Fig. 1. Microdeuteropua bidmtotus ; 1 a, .first gnathopod ; 1 b, second 
gnathopod. 

Fig. 2. Melita yladiosa (female); 2 a, maxillipede ; 2b, first gnathopod; 

2 c , second gnathopod; 2 d, pleon. 

Fig. 3. Eyes of Krdyera armaria, seen from above. 

Fig. 4. Pleon of Lii(jeborgia 1Sormanni. 

Fig. 5. Java albifroaa (male); 6 a, lor; 6 b, underside of pleon. 

Fig. 6. Underside of pleon of Jcera aibi/rom (female); 6 a, leg. 

Fig. 7. Underside of pleon of Jmra Nordmanni . 
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Geological Survey of the Norths wet tern Territories of the United 
States of America. 

1. Annual Report of the United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey of the Territories , embracing Colorado > being a Report 
of Progress of the Exploration for the year 1878, by F. V. 
Haydxn, U.S. Geologist. Under the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior . 8vo, 718 pages, with mapB, views, sections, &c. 
Washington, 1874. 

2. Department of the Interior . Catalogue of the Publications of 
the US. Geological Survey of the Territories . F. V. Hayden, 
Geologist-in-Chargo. 8vo, 20 pages. Washington, 1874. 

3. Department of the Interior . Bulletin of the US. Geological and 

Geographical Survey of the Territories. Nos. 2-4, Second Senes. 
8vo, pages 51-231; plates 7-18. Washington, June 10, 1875. 

4. Department of the Interior. U.S. Geological Survey of the Terri - 

tories. F. V. Hayden, U.S. Goologist-in-Charge. Miscellaneous 
Publications. —No. 1. Lists of Elevations , principally in that 
Portion of the United States west of the Mississippi River. 
3rd Edition. Collated and arranged by Hknh^ Gannett, M.E. 
8vo, 74 pages. Washington, 1875. 

5. Department of the Interior . Report of the U.S. Geological Survey 

of the Territories. F. V. Hayden, U.S. Geologist. Yol. VI 
Contributions to the Fossil Flora of the Western Territones. 
Part I. The Cretaceous Flora. By Leo Lksquereux. 4tu, 
186 pages, 30 tinted lithograph plates. Washington, 1874. 

The U.S. Geological Survey of the Territories began in 1807 with 
an examination of part of tho Territory of Nebraska, and with a 
grant of about 5000 dollars. Larger appropriations wore made for 
this excellent work, from year to year (75,000 dollars in 1872), and 
the Survey was extended into the neighbouring Territories by more 
and more completely famished corps of geographers, geologists, and 
naturalists. The publications of the Survey are Reports, Miscel¬ 
laneous papers and books, and Bulletins in 8vo, and Palcoontologicai 
Contributions in 4to (of whioh eight volumes have been issued), also 
some 4to volumes of Sections, Sketches, &c., and several Maps. 

The Annual Reports of the Geological Surveys carriod on in tho 
United States of America continue to prove most valuable exposi¬ 
tions of the geographioal, zoological, geological, and mineralogioal 
conditions of the several States and Territories successively treated 
of ; and they supply not only vast Btores of facts, but carefully 
elaborated opinions and theories for the Biologist and Physioist. 
The really great scientific expeditions conducted by the United-States 
Geologist, fir. F. Y. Hayden, throughout Nebraska, round about the» 
headwaters of the Missouri, the Yellowstone, the Snake, and the 
Kansas, together with the neighbouring portions of the Rocky Menu- 

Jinn. & Mag . N. Uiat . Ser. 4. VoL xvii. 6 
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tains, have given us an insight into the structure and capabilities of 
one of the most wonderful parts of the mighty North-American 
continent. Here, before many years shall have passed, a groat 
population (with their railroads leading from ocoan to ocean, their 
wealth of gold and silver, their wealth of iron and fossil fuel, of 
fertile lands, forests, and pasturage, with their glorious mountains, 
rivers, lakes, and geysers) will be utilizing what tho Indian passes 
almost unnoticod, and ‘what tho Surveyors, amidst obstacles and 
dangers, with skill and enthusiasm, have mapped and described with 
sc/iontific accuracy. Nor are the Antiquities by any means neglected. 
Boo, for instance. Bulletin, 2nd ser. No. 1, for an account of the old 
towers and cliff-housea of 8.W. Colorado, and Prof. Leidy’s illus¬ 
trated paper on the Remains of Primitive Art in the Bridgor Basiu 
of Southern Wyoming, and Dr. Thomas on the Ancient Mounds of 
Dakota, in the Report for 1872. 

The Report of Progress in 1873 fully supports the character of 
tho work done in former years, and digested in former volumes, 
giving excellent results for geographer, naturalist, and geologist, and 
supplying definite information as to the agricultural capabilities and 
the mineral resources of the districts examined. Owing to the 
distance of the Territory, and the hostility of the Indians in tho 
unsurveyed lands adjacent to Montana, Iduho, Wyoming, and Utah, 
already reported on, tho Survey operations were* carried on in 1873 
in tho Middle-Park, South-Park, and San-Luis districts of Colorado 
and New Mexico, especially as this region is becoming rapidly de¬ 
veloped by railroads and increased population. The ground had to 
bo geographically surveyod by triangulation, which tho more com¬ 
plete staff of 1873 efficiently carried out. The methods of topo¬ 
graphical work are described in the RepOTt (p. 6 &o. and p. 627 &c.); 
and the necessity of combining topographical observation with geo¬ 
logical research is insisted on. Contoured maps arc especially recom¬ 
mended as of use to the geologist. 44 He may note by his observa¬ 
tions, and express by means of vertical sections, the arrangement of 
strata throughout a certain mountain, ridgo, or range; and the con¬ 
tour given on tho map will then greatly facilitate his work, by en¬ 
abling him to define more correctly than in any other way the limits 
of the successive strata” (p. 7 & p. 12). Part IV. of the Report 
(pp. 027-684), treating of tho geography and topography, supplies 
the elevations of many datum-points on the railways, great lakes, 
and rivers of the United States, and on the Rocky Mountains, with 
good maps, by Messrs. Gardner, Gannett*, and Ladd; indeed, besides 
the heights, other points are treated of throughout by tho geographers, 
such os means of communication, distribution of timber, grass-lands, 
and population. 

The geologists of tho Expedition, under Dr. Hoyden, were Mr. 
Marvine, Dr. Peale, and Dr. Kndlich, and their assistants. With 
the willing oooperation of the geographers, and of Messrs. Jackson 
and Holmes (talented artists and topographers), tho Surveyors have 
worked out an extensive area of the great Nebraska formations and 
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their mountain-boundary, and, bosidos ordinary sections, have pro¬ 
duced some of the best sketches of goologioal appearances and rock- 
scenery, and panoramic views exhibiting geological structure, that 
any Reports have givon to tho public. 

M The mountains arc composod of a groat scries of motamorphic 
schists, gneisses, and granites of pre-Silurian (‘ Archaean ’) age, 
with minor masses of eruptive rocks, all thrown into a complox 
system of folds, difficult to trace on account of the absence of per¬ 
manent foaturos in any one horizon.” Silurian, Devonian (?), and 
Carboniferous strata are recognized in tho San-LtiiH district. Magni¬ 
ficent inversions of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic strata occur on tho East 
River (plato xvii.), and in tho Madison rango (Report for 1S72, 
p. 102). Tho unaltered strata of the groat plains are all tht own 
tip along tho mountain-base, with folds and faults, their edges 
boing exposod. Tho lowest are tho Triassic, resting on the Archie in, 
succeeded by Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Lignitie (tipper Cretaceous 
or Eocene), with Post-tertiary lake-bods, gravels, and lavas. In 
u Middle Park/’ howevor, the Cretaceous seem to be the oldest of 
the Beeondury strata, and rost directly on tho Archfoun j and there 
is observed iu the district an unconformity u between the Cretacoous 
and Lignitie formations, proving that a small oast and west anti¬ 
clinal fold, which occurs along the Lower (Irand River in tho Park, 
was formed at tho close of the Cretaceous, and before the more ex¬ 
tended Rocky Mountains uplift ; the inclination of probably Post- 
tortiaiy lake-beds, pointing to a comparatively recent slight con¬ 
tinuation of this uplift.” 

Notes and resumes of these interesting formations of the N.W. 
Territories will ho found in tho ‘ Annals,' ser. 3, vol. xi. (1 863), 
pp. 372, Ac., and ser. iv. vol. vi. pp. 487, &c. 

The mining-operations in the several localities concerned are 
described in their places in tho Report; and tho minerals, especially 
the Tellurium and Tellurides lately discovered at Gold Hill and Red 
Cloud, are treated of in the Appendix at p. 352 &c., and by Mr. 
Marvine and Prof. B. Silliman at pp. 685-391. 

The special reports on Palasontology (pp. 365-536) comprise valu¬ 
able memoirs by Professors Lesqueroux and Cope. In Prof. Leo 
Lesquereux’s memoir on tho Lignitie formation of Colorado and its 
fossil flora, tho claims of these strata to be regarded as Eocene 
rather than Cretaceous are strongly advanced. Tho beds with 
Soaphite t, Tmcerami, &c., said to be found above, or in, the Lignitie 
senes, are regarded by some os inverted strata (p. 368); but tho 
continuance of some Cretacoous forms of life into the early Tertiary 
boss of America is regarded by Prof. Lesquereux as the real cause 
of the apparent anomaly. 

In his memoir on the Cretaceous and Tortiary Verfcobrata of Colo¬ 
rado and Bakota, Prof. E. D. Cope* indicates 149 species, 94 of which 

* In the Report for 1872, Prof. Cope described, as new members of the 
Eocene fauna of Wyoming, about 45 species of Mammalia, 3 of Birds, 
44 Reptiles, 1 Batrachian, and 26 Fishes. 

6* 
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are new. The Cretaceous groups of strata yielding them are:— 
1 (lowest). Dakota. 2. Benton, with Hypaosaurus (Crocodile), Ap - 
sohedix and Pelecorapis (Fishes). 3. Niobara: Natatorial Birds, 2, 
and (?) $aur«ra, 2; Dmosauria, 1; Pterosauria, 4; Sauroptcrygia, 3; 
Testudinata, 8 ; Pythonomorpha, 27 ; hospondyli , 31; Selachii , 10. 
4. Pierre: Reptiles and Fishes in New Jersey, Mosasauroida in 
Colorado. 6. Fox Hills. Tho next group, Fort-Union or Lignitie, 
is 44 Transitional,” haung a Cretaceous fauna with a Tertiary flora. 
Bitter-Creok and Bear-River groups are regarded os of Tertiary 
age, some portions being as Into os the Miocene. The Loup-River 
group, of Pliocene age, so rich in Equine remains, is also present. 
Seven good plates iJlustrato this portion of the Report. 

From tho Fort-Union group Prof Cope describes (p. 444 Ac.) 
Dinosaurs —Agathaimas sylvestris , 

Hadroaaurua occidentalis, 

Cionodon arctatus, 

Polyonax mortuarius ; 

Crocodile —Bottosaurus perrugosus ; 

Testudmates— Trionyx vagans, 

Pluetomenva (?) punetulatva, 

-(?) insignia, 

Adorns (?) lineolatus, 

Compsevnya rictus, Leidy. 

From the Eocene of Wyoming and Colorado, Prof. Cope describes 
as new:— 

Mammals —Eobasileua ( Loxolophodon) galeatus, 
Achccnodon insolent, 

Phenacodus primctvus, 

Orothcrium index ; 

Fishes— Bhineaster pectinatva, 

Amyzon commune , 

Clupea theta. 

The Vertebrates of the Miocene strata (White-Biver group) 
occupy Chapter iv. p.461. Their new Inseetivora are:— Berpeto - 
thcrium , 5; Embaasis, 2 ; Domnina 3; Jsacis, 3. 

Of the ltodentia:— Eumys, 3 ; Sciurus, 1; Gymmptychus, 2; 
Belt aco my a , 1 ; Jachyromya , 1 ; Pdlceolagua, 4. 

Of the Perissodactyla:— Symborodon , 7; Byracodon , 1; Accra* 
therium, 8; Anchitherium, 4. 

Of the Artiodactyla :—Or codon, 2; Proebrothcrium, 1; Hypiso - 
dus, 1; Hypertragulus, 2 ; Leptomtryx, 1; Stibarue, 1 ; Pthnax,2. 

Of Carnivora:— Hycenodon , 2; Amphicyon, 1; Cams, 4; /fana- 
Zvrus, 1; Daptophilus , 1; Boplophoneus , 1. 

Of Quadrumana:— Menotherium, 1. 

Testudinata, 5. Lacertilia, 7; Ophidia, 5. 

In the Pliocene strata of tho Loup-Fork epoch there are:— 
Carnivora, 4, Proboecidia, 1, 

Perissodactyla, 8, Testudinata, l. 

Artiodactyla, 7, 
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The Zoological Purt III. of the ltoport (pp. 537-626) contains 
lists and papers by Lieut. W. L. Carpenter, Dr. A. 8. Packard, Jun., 
C. B.. Oaten-Sacken, II. Ulke, and Dr. H. A. Hagen, on the Lepi- 
doptera , Dipt era, CoUoptem , and Ncur opt era collected by the Ex¬ 
pedition, with collateral Notes. Dr. Packard also describes the 
Myriopods, a Lernman, and some Phyllopods ; Mr. 8.1. Smith the 
Amphipoda; A. E. Yerrill the Leeches; and W. G Binney enumerates 
the Land-Shells. Twenty-four new species of Invertebrates are 
here described, with numerous illustrations. 

In performing so great an amount of field-work, and publishing 
so freely and rapidly as they do, the Geological Surveyors of the 
Territories are quite awaro of the probable imperfection of the con¬ 
clusions arrived at, and the possible existence of mistakes. They woll 
know the difficulty of assigning a fixed ago to tho Lignitic Group, 
for instance; and they know better than others the weakest spots 
in their Surveys; but by continued labours they will correct and 
improve, truth being their aim. Well does Dr. Hayden observe :~~ 
44 Problems are arising, and will continue to arise, about which there 
will be difference of opinion among true men of science. Wo shall 
accept the verdict foundod on the evidence as soon us it comes fairly 
before us, regardless of our preconceived opinions.” 

The elogant quarto monograph by Prof. L. Lcsquereux on the 
Eossil Plants found in the “Dakota Group,” chiefly of Nebraska 
and Kansas, and known to be low down in the Cretaceous series of 
North America, is of the greatest interest to geologists, and has 
been produoed in a form worthy of the great national Survey under 
Dr. Hayden’s charge. The fossil flora under notice presents a Ter¬ 
tiary facies, characterized by numerous Dicotyledonous Angiosperms 
(110 to 20 others: Monocotyledones, 3 ; Gymnosperms, 8 ; Crypto¬ 
gams 7). 

Prof. Losquoreux has collated this flora with the illustrated fossil 
plants of Europe and elsewhere, described by Heer, 8ehimper, 
Debey, Dunker, Ettingshausen, Baporta, Marion, &c., especially with 
those of Gelinden in Belgium, referred by Dewalque to the Lowest 
Tertiary or “Paleocone” (preceding the Eocene, Oligocene, Mio¬ 
cene, and Pliocene) of Europe, which has the limestone of Mons at 
tho base, suoceeded by the Heorsian (including the Gelinden beds), 
the Landcnian, Ypresiau, and Paniselian stages. 

Still wanting more material for exact comparison with known 
Cretaceous and Tertiary floras of other regions, and recognizing tho 

K ible isolation of these and other plant-bearing beds of the late 
zoic and early Tertiary opochs in the American area, Prof. Les- 
quereux acknowledges the want of homogeneity, or succcssional con¬ 
nexion, of the fossil Horse in North America, up from these wonder¬ 
fully interesting Cretaceous deposits of Nebraska and Colorado, as 
far as the Lower Miocene. In the mean time he has executed his 
task of describing and illustrating these fossils in a masterly manner, 
trusting to have added his share of knowledge as a recorder of 
facts. 
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Geology of British North America. 

British No t 'th-A m erican Bourn Jam/ Commission. lleport on the 
Geology and Resources of the Region in the Vicinity of the Forty- 
ninth Parallel t from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains; 
with Lists of Plants and Animals collected, ami Notes on the Fossils. 
By G. M. Dawson, Assoc. It.S.M., F.G.8., Geologist and Botanist 
to the Commission. 8v<>, B79 pages j with plates and woodcuts. 
Montreal, London, and New York. 1875. 

Mr. Dawson, during the two seasons of arduous work on this 
Survey, devoted his attention chiefly to the geological structure of 
the country; hut, with the aid of his colleagues, he got together a 
collection of Insects (described by Mr. S. H. Kcudder, iff Appendix D), 
ot Untonida? (described by Dr. 1\ P. Carpenter, in Appendix E), 
and Grasses, Mosses, Ac. (described by Prof. Macoun and Mr, G. 
JBarnston, in Appendix F). Dr. Elliott Couos, accompanying the 
United-States contingent of tho Boundary Survey as Naturalist, has 
jsoologioal reports in preparation. 

The geological obsenations extend over 800 miles across the 
eeutral region of tho continent, hitherto geologically examined in 
some parts only, and for BOO miles in longitude not even geo¬ 
graphically known previously. Thus Mr. Dawson has worked out 
somo important links between what was known of the geology and 
fossils north of lus lino (from the labours of Kichardson, Bigsby, 
Isbister, Hind, Hector, Owen, Keating, Meek, Heer, Selwyn, and 
Bell), and what was known of tho geology of the U.S. Territories 
on the headwaters of the Missouri, Yellowstone, Kansas, &c. (from 
the Surveys for the Pacific Bail ways, theU.S. Surveyors, and other 
sources). 

Laurcntian, Huronian, Lower and Upper Silurian, and Devonian 
rocks are noticed in succession, going from the l^ake of the Woods, 
through Manitoba; and tho possible existence of Carboniferous 
rocks, under the prairies, but probably v ithout good coal-seams, is 
adverted to. Permian und Triossic strata are wanting. Tho Creta¬ 
ceous beds succeed, but rest on different bed-rocks in different 
localities. They ore not yet known in detail here; but further 
south, in Upper Missouri, Meek and Hayden make them 26,000 feet 
thick. The Tertiary Lignitic beds succeed, as on tho north and the 
south. Those are famous for their stores of fossil fuel* for their 
abundant vertehrato remains, and for their interesting, but as yet 
not sufficiently disentangled, geological history. These, with tho 
Cretaceous bods below them, reach to the borders of the Bocky 
Mountains; but a thick mantle of sands and clays, referable to the 
Glacial Period and to former great lakes, covers almost the entire 
surfaco of the enormous plains of which they are the substrata. 

Tho capabilities of tho country with regard to settlement are 
carefully considered, and the maintenance and planting of forests 
especially insisted on as indispensable. 

Dr. J. W. Dawson, F H.8., supplies Appendix A (with a Plate), 
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on the fossil plunts from the Lignifcie shales, and points out their 
“ Miocene ’* characters, as compared with other fossil fierce of North 
America and Europe; but, seeing that Reptiles of Mesozoic types 
are associated with them, that Baculiles and Inocerami occur also 
in the Lignitio scries, and that a similar fossil flora occurs with 
“ Cretaceous ” marine animal remains in both Dakota and Vancouver, 
ho declines to assign these transitional beds to a definite systematic 
period, unless it be Lower Eocene, when the “ Cretaceous 99 fauna 
would thus seem to have persisted in the sea, whilst the land was 
becoming covered with a new ilora. He enumerates:— Filices , 2; 
Etjuisetacea, 2 ; Coni ferae, 3; Mo nocotyletiones, 4 ; Dicotylc donee, 15. 
Several fossil woods examined by the microscope are also doscril»ed 
and illustrated. 

The fossil plants above mentioned came—some from “ Porcupine 
Creek,** agreeing with the “Fort-Union group” of Nebraska, and 
others from “Urcat Valley,’* more nearly corresponding with the 
“Green*River group.** The shales of the first of these groups, at 
Milk River, yielded fragmentary remains of several Dinosaurs, Tor¬ 
toises, and Gar-fishes, determined by Trof. Cope, in Appondix B, as 
donation etenojysis, Hadrosaurus'i , Triony.v vagans (?) 9 Triony.v sp.(?), 
Plastomenm costatus, Pi. coal esc tm, Com pec my 8 oymius, C. ? v ictus, 
Clastcs, sp. 

The Report has a good Index. It is well printed, and is illustrated 
throughout with numerous careful sections, mostly copied by “ photo¬ 
engraving ” from pen-and-ink sketches by the author. 

Geology of Indiana . 

Fifth Annual Report of the Geological Purvey of Indiana , made 
during the year 1873, by E. T. Cox, State Geologist, assisted by 
Prof. Jonn Collett, Prof. W. W. Bouden, and l)r. G. M. Lk~ 
vbttk. 8vo, 49 4 pagos, with maps, views, and sections. India¬ 
napolis, 1874. 

In continuation of former Reports (noticed in the ‘Annals,’ July 
1873), Mr. E. T. Cox and his assistants present the results of their 
farther surveys in Indiana. Rich in cool and iron, this region 
demands tho attention of metallurgists, as the chief portion of the 
Report satisfactorily shows. Indoed in the interest of tho Ameri¬ 
can iron-workers, Reports, by Mr. Hartmann, on tho Exhibition of 
coal and iron at the Universal Exposition at Vienna, on tho Iron 
and Steel Industries of Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, with a 
map, and on tho manufacture of Spiegeleison (pp. 5-101), precede 
the Geological Report of Indiana. This latter continues to give 
careM details of local geology, notices of all minerals and stones 
of oommeroiol value, and of the manufacturos and agricultural 
resources. The Antiquities, some of the most remarkable in the 
world, are not neglected; for frequent mention is made of the Mound- 
builders and of thoir shell-heaps, tools, and extensive works. At a 
bend of the Wabash River, in Posey County, an isolated bank, 
35 feet high, overhangs the river, which has eaten it half away 
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within the memory ot man, exposing the abundant bones, pottery, 
and other relics of the Archaic inhabitants. The pottery is da* 
soribed as peculiar, good for food-cooking, thin, and resisting fire to 
a wonderful extent; some of it will be illustrated next year. A 
remarkable group of stone fortifications and mounds on the Ohio, 
in Clarke County, is also delineated and described. The Caves in 
Lawrence County, with their blind fauna, also receive attention. 
The Tripoli found in pockets in the chorty limestone, forming the 
roof of tho coal, in Dubois County, is described as siliceous particles 
of organic origin, probably due to Foraminifera and Sponges (p. 424). 
Near the base of the Coal-measures in Warren County, Mr. Collett 
discovered a slab of sandy mud-stone bearing easts of cracks and 
footprints; of these latter Mr. E. T. Cox gives a lithograph, of the 
natural sire, with the name ColUtosauru* indianensib. He notices 
that the bones of the Amphibamutt gramticeps , Cope, wero found in a 
similar geological horizon in Illinois. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 17, 1875.— Joseph Dalton Hooker, C.B., President, in 
the Chair. 

“ First Report of tho Naturalist accompanying the Transit-of- 
Venus Expedition to Kerguelen's Island in 1874.” (Conclusion.) 
By the Rev. A. E. Eaton. 

In January 1875, shortly after the departure of the American 
Expedition from Royal Sound, an opportunity occurred of visiting 
another part of Kerguelen’s Island. To relieve the ennui of his 
officers and men, who by that time were thoroughly tired of being 
detained without any definite occupation in an uninhabited island, 
Cantain Fairfax ordered tho ‘ Volace’ to leave Observatory Bay, 
and proceeded to Huain’s Bay, where he remained three weeks. 
During this period he entertained mo as his guest, took me to tike 
best localities in the bay for collecting, ana rendered me every 
assistance that layr in his power. The Royal Society is therefore 
indebted to Captain Fairfax for a fine series of Algae from Swain’s 
Bay, comprising many species not found in Observatory Bay, and 
some that were not known to be indigenous to the island. Most 
of these are described in the ‘Flora Antarctica’ as Falkland- 
Islands species. Captain Fairfax at the same time enabled me to 
secure the skeleton of a Globioceplialu *, which was found dead in 
shallow water by Mr. Forrest (Mias.). Most of the epidermis had 
been removed by small Crustacea, so that it was not possible to 
ascertain the colour of the animal; but Lieut. Goodndge, B.N., 
very kindly photographed the carcass before it was flensed, and its 
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dimensions were carefully taken by one of the boat’serew, and there¬ 
fore it will be easily identified. 

Young Sea-Elepnanfcs were frequently found by us in Swain’s 
Bay, Home examples are uniformly reddish brown, others are pale, 
blotched and spotted with darker grey. They usually lie iust above 
the beach, separately, in hollows among the Aaena and Azorella , 
where they are sheltered from the wind. On being approached 
they make no attempt to move away (possibly because there are 
no land animals indigenous to the country capable of molesting 
them to cause them to acquire a habit of flight), but raise up the 
fore part of their body, open the mouth wide, and utter a peculiar 
slobbering cry. My mammalian specimens, unfortunately, are not 
so complete as they were when first procured, ovung to the im¬ 
possibility of preventing “ liberty men” and others taking an in¬ 
terest in such “ great curiosities ” whilst the process of cleaning 
them was in progress. The removal of stones, purposely laid 
upon some of the bones, led to the loss of the fore limbs of seals, 
&c\, which were blown away by the wind. 

All of the birds, with the exception of two species (a Proctllaria 
and a Thalassidroma ), are represented in the (ape-town Museum. 

Thalansidroma WiUoni (Dr. Wyville Thomson, however, seems 
to consider the Kerguelen-lsland bird to be another species) 
arrived in the Hound in great, numbers a few days before the 
“ Transit.” To wants the end of January they commenced laying 
their eggs generally. By the second and third weeks of February 
the incubation of the eggs was usually far advanced; and a day 
or two before we left the island, Capt. Fairfax sent me a young 
bird recently hatched. The tarso-metatarsal joint is not elongated 
in the chick. 1 failed to find the eggs of Thalassidroma mclano- 
gaster ; the birds occurred to me only in pairs. 

It may be well to explain that Petrels sit in their holes in pairs 
until the egg is laid. Then usually onlv one bird is found at a 
time upon the nest until the young are hatched; and soon • after 
they have issued from the egg the young are found alone during 
the day. For whilst incubation is in progress, the bird not upon 
the nest is either asleep in a siding or branch of tbo burrow or (more 
commonly) is spending the day at sea ; and when the young are a 
day or two old, both of the parents absent themselves during the 
day, and only return at night for the purpose of feeding them. 

Along the coast, outside Swain’s Bay, a few examples of Dio- 
medea meUmaphrys , a species not observed in Royal Sound, were 
noticed. 

In the less frequented parts of the island some of the birds 
were unusually fearless and tame. Shags would submit to be 
stroked along the back without getting off their nests or attempting 
to peck the nand. More than once Sheathbills, and on one oc¬ 
casion a Skua, fed out of ray hand. A Sheathbill, after peeking 
at my boots, ate in succession six eggs held out to it. But the 
Skua behaved in a still more extraordinary manner. On ap¬ 
proaching within three hundred yards of the nest it was evident, 
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from the excitement of the old birds, that the young were hatched ; 
and on searching for the nestlings, the old birds commenced their 
usual onslaught when within t wonundred yards of the nest. Dis¬ 
regarding their outcries and lierce swooping down, I soon found 
the young ones crouching amongst the herbage some distance 
apart from one another and the nest (which they leave at an early 
ago), and sat beside the nearest. The hen Skua immediately 
alighted within a yard of me and continued her vociferations, whilst 
the cock withdrew to the other nestling. On stroking her chick 
the hen became more excited than ever and advanced a little 
nearer. Taking a Prion's egg from my pocket and holding it 
out, her cries ceased whilst she eyed the egg, but recommenced 
when she again looked at me. She once more looked at the egg, 
became silent, waddled cautiously up and pecked gently at my 
linger, then, reassured, pecked the egg, which she very soon made 
an end of. Ln the same way she ate a young Prion killed for the 
purpose, and afterwards flew to the hole from whence the bird 
had been taken to see if it contained another; and upon my 
digging at some other holes, she came near and stood by in eager 
expectancy of further gratuities. With regard to her pecking 
first at the finger before the egg, 1 would observe that wild birds 
usually do this previous to feeding out of the hand. The Hheath- 
bills did the same, and so do English birds which have ne\er been 
in confinement, it seems to be their way of testing the nature of 
auy straugo-looking object. 

The Sheaf hbill w as plentiful in Swain’s Bay, and a fair number 
of their eggs were procured. As Dr. Kidder, the American Natu¬ 
ralist, had not succeeded in finding any, 1 was anxious that he 
should have some; but did not consider myself at liberty to give 
him more than one, aud that a damaged specimen almost in 
halves. The Koyal Society will now be able to be more liberal. 

A fine male example of a Jlaia, differing from the species pre¬ 
viously found in Boyal Hound, was shot by Mr. Budds, the chap¬ 
lain of Il.M.H. * Volage,’ tw o days before we sailed. 

The Agrosti* mentioned when 1 last wrote came into flower 
about the third week in January. It can scarcely be said to form 
a sward, or pasturage even, in the neighbourhoods visited by me. 
The Limosella was found in February in fruit and flower, \ery 
sparingly, in only one shallow lake between the Observatory and 
Mount Crorier. 

I omitted to inform you that the Kerguelen-Island Oallitriche, 
given in the * Flora Antarctica ’ as C. verna var. terreatri *, should 
(I think) be regarded as a form of C. pedunmlata rather than of 
C. verna, It has no bracts, and seems to exhibit other peculiari¬ 
ties of C. j peduncvlata. Prof. Wyville Thomson alludes to it as 
0. vema ; but probably he adopted the name from the * Flora * 
without suspicion, unless, indeed (which is uulikely), both species 
occur on the island. For the satisfaction of other botanists I have 
brought back specimens of the plants in spirits, showing flow f er and 
fruit, as well as dried examples. 
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The fern, which was new to me, according to Lady Barkly, may 
be a form of Folypodiwm ( Grammitis) austral*\ 

In the following particulars 1 am sorry to have occasion to 
report failure. 

The moss-eating Lepidopterous larva) all died before our arrival 
at the Cape. 

All the larger Alg® collected were spoilt. One suite of dried 
examples was lost, < hrough the box in which they were contained 
being placed open, in the rain, by one of the servants a few days 
Ixdore we sailed, without my knowing it had been moved from 
its place. The second sot, gathered the day before we left the 
island, was sent on board the ‘ Hupply,’ with directions that the box 
should bo placed in an accessible position : unfortunately the mes¬ 
sage miscarried, the box was stowed a\va\ in the hold, and 1 could 
not get at it until a fortnight afterwards, when almost the whole 
of its contents were completely decomposed. 

Again, series of examples of some of the flowering plants were 
lost through tho difficulty of attending to them whtui collected. 

^ 1 left Keqguelen’s Island in K.M.8. 4 (Supply ’ on the 27th 
February, arrived at Simons Bay on the 31st March, and at 
Gravesend on the evening of the 7th May. In the course of the 
voyage 1 collected a few animals and Alg<e with the towing-uet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On lremiscpius, a new Genus of the Family Sepiidir, with some 
Remarks on the Species of the Genus Sepia in general . By M. J. 
Stkenstkup. 

In the memoir of which this is a summary I give, first, a shoit 
sketch of the history of the genus Sepia from tho time of Linne, re¬ 
marking that this genus, as limited by Lamarck in 1798, has since 
preserved tho same signification, although tho number of its species 
has been much augmented: insload of two species only, which it 
comprised in the timo of Lamarck, it now includes more than thirty, 
of which a third, it is truo, arc only known by their test (septum). 

Tho Sepia* arc rightly considered littoral animals; and wo find 
thorn on the coasts of nearly every Boa, although tho two coasts of 
America have hitherto furnished very few species. Thinking that 
I Could establish that the littoral species of tho Cephalopoda have 
not generally an extensive geographical distribution, or at least not 
so extensive as the oceanic or pelagic forms, I have naturally boon 
led to suppose that the genus Sepia ought to include a considerable 
number of unknown species, and I indicate some new ones in my 
memoir; but boyoud new species it ought no doubt to have also 
other forms still more modified, which might bo placed by tho side 
of the genus Sepia as distinct genera; and of this I givo evidence in 
this memoir, the principal object of which ib to make known to 
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zoologists a little sepian which Captain Andrea has brought me from 
Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, and which I now publish as 
a distinct genus, under the name of Hcmisepim typicus. Bearing in 
mind, on the one hand, the common characters whioh all known spe¬ 
cies of Sepias present, as well as the modifications that these charac¬ 
ters often undergo according to the secies, and, on tho other hand, 
the differences due to sox, age, and soason, that a long study of the 
Cephalopoda * lias enabled me to demonstrate in individuals of the 
same species, 1 establish provisionally, until the discovery of new 
forms, the three following characters for my IfomUephut, considered 
as a genus. 

Hemisepius, which in other respects completely roBemblcs a Sepia, 
has (l)a mantle which boars on its ventral surface deep pores, 
which in tho //. typieus aro disposed in two rows of twelve pores 
each, one on each side; these pores are situated in little nipples, 
and united with one another by u little longitudinal groove ; (2) a 
test which is only half-developed (whence its name) ; the very rudi¬ 
mentary calcareous partitions do not cover the anterior portion of 
the dorsal plate, and their antorior margin is not parallel to the 
corresponding margin of that excessively thin plate; (3) on the 
eight arms only two rows of suckers, which differ besides from those 
of tho true Sepice by their much depressed and nearly discoidal form. 
Even without the presence of tho pores on tho lower surface of the 
mantle, either of the two latter characters, if we consider the gene¬ 
rality of tho known species of the genus Sepia, would have sufficed 
to induce tho establishment of a new genus; but as similar pores, so 
far as I know, are only found in the genus Sepioidea, aud are there 
accompanied by characters which ronder its separation from the 
genus Sepiola quite natural, I have thought that I ought to attach 
all the more importance to their appearance in Hemisepius. 

Tho individual put at my disposal being small (it only measures 
53 millimetres long), it was important to get rid of any idea that the 
animal in growing might lose the characters which distinguish it 
from nil the known St pice, as to the feeble development of its test 
and the peculiar form of its suckers &c. 1 therefore show that this 
individual, whioh is a fcmalo and would perhaps have grown larger, 
may be regarded as adult. In fact, not only is it fit for reproduction, 
but it has already received spermatophores in the very peculiar situ¬ 
ation where they are fixed on all the Sepice, the Sepioteuthes, and 
the Loligines , as I showed for those three genera, eighteen years ago, 
in my memoir on the hectocotylised arms of the male Cephalopoda in 
general. I reproduce here the following passage relating to these 
remarkable characters, which have been far too much negleoted up 
to the present time by the naturalists of some countries:— 

44 The right of employing, as we have done here, the hectoootylised 
arm as the check of a natural grouping of the Cephalopoda, resides 

* These differences between individuals of the same species have gene¬ 
rally passed unrecognized; and from this a deplorable confusion in the de¬ 
termination of the species and genera and even of the families has often 
resulted. 
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in its importanoe for reproduction in general. It is evident that 
this peculiar structure, sometimes of one pair of arms, sometimes of 
another, sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, sometimes at 
the summit, sometimes at the baso, &c., must involve many differ¬ 
ences in the mode of fixation of tho spermatic masses or spermato- 
phores on the females, and (inasmuch as the semen does not seem to 
be poured upon the eggs by involuntary or mechanical, but by con¬ 
scious movements) in tho manner in which fecundation is offected. 
What simple reflection tells us on this subject is equally confirmed 
by observation. The Bpermatic mosses ore in reality fixed on very 
different places and in very different conditions, a thing which 1 shall 
explain in another memoir of which I hero give only the general 
conclusion—namely, that tho genera Sepia, Sepioteuthis , and Loligo 
(consequently all those in which 1 have found the left ventral arm 
bectocotylized) fix the spermatic masses on the internal surface of 
the buccal membrane of the females, which is specially organized for 
that purpose; whilst in the other Decapoda I have never found the 
sperm fixed in that place, but in various points of tho mantle or of 
the interior organs, in Oinmatontrephes for example, fur hack in tho 
cavity of the mantle, towards the middle part of the back 99 *. 

Lastly, 1 show in my memoir how tho application of these sper¬ 
matic bodies, on such extraordinary points, is offected in reality, in tho 
families of tho Sepians and tho Loliginians, by means of figures repre¬ 
senting types of the principal grou]« of the Sepias. One of these 
figures represents the buccal part of Sejna hierredda , a species closely 
allied to Sepia officinalis, and which might pass for a type of the 
Sepias with a very strongly developed test, terminating behind in 
the form of a boak; another the corresponding part of Sepia inermis , 
which, as a contrast, furnishes a good type of the Sepias with the 
test very feebly developed and not produced behind. Lastly, Sepio- 
teuthis sepioidea is the representative of the great group of tho 
Loliginians. In all these cephalopoda the spermaticimasses in their 
cylindrical sacs are always fixed to the internal surface of the buccal 
membrane. I have found this arrangement in many specios of these 
three genera, with only slight modifications in the different species 
and different individuals of the same species. 

Although these characters aro of very great importance in the 
determination of the sex and age of the Cephalopoda, no very clear 
idea is generally entertained of them. It has even been denied, of 
late years, that the male Sepias observed in the aquarium had hecto- 
eotylized arms, although it is so easy to prove this conformation of 
the arms in all male individuals; and after this it is not astonishing 
that we should have had to wait so long for tho recognition of the cor¬ 
responding character on the buccal membrane of the females, although 
Sepias exist now in many aquariums. 

To the figures just mentioned I have added the representation of 

* * Mdmoires de l’Acadtaie Royale Danoise des Sciences/ 6th series, 
vol. iv. p. 213, with two plates (translated in 4 Wiegmann's Archiv ’ for 
1857, p. 21 i, and in Ann. & Msg. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, vol. xx. p. 81, with two 
plates). 
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the buccal parts of the femalo of Sepia tuberculata of the Cape, be¬ 
cause it presented the following peculiarity: the nralo had fixed the 
whole maBB of tho spermatophoros on tho external surface of the 
buccal membrane—a thing which I have never soon in any other 
Sepia, although I have sometimes observed that a few apermatophores 
had separated from the others and fixed on the external surface, 
nay, even near the bast' of tho arms. How for is this arrangement 
entirely accidental in S. tuberndatu ? This I cannot deoide, as 1 
have examined only one individual; at any rato the observation in 
question is not without interest relatively to Hemisepiue, for in that 
species the spermatophoroa aro fixed on the part of tho lip which 
usually fulfils this office in the Sepians and tho Loliginians; but some 
aro found, nevertheless, on tho margin of the lip, and even on the ex¬ 
ternal surface. Tho preceding will suffice, I think, to show that m 
tho actual state of our knowledge our example of llemixeiriw , al¬ 
though small, ought not to be regarded as a young and undeveloped 
individual, but os an adult. 

To facilitate tho comparison of the characters of ITemhepiu* and 
tho Sepias the two plates which accompany this memoir contain many 
details hitherto unknown. It will bo seen, for example, that in the 
species which seems to me to be tho Sepia tuberculata , Larnk., there 
are eight rows of suckers at the extremity of the eight arras, instead 
of four or two,—that a new species from Japan (S. Andreevna) has 
the arms of the second pair elongated in an extraordinary manner, 
doubtless to fulfil some particular function,—and that there aro even 
some Bepias which have the lobes of their buccal membrane provided 
with suckers, like the greater part of the Loliginions, for example the 
Sepia aculeata , v. Hass .—Comptee Mendue , October 4, 1875, p. 507. 


On the Ichthyological Fauna of the 1 eland of St. Paul. 

By M. H. E. SAtnrAGJi. 

Tho study of the distribution of living creatures on the surface 
of the globe has acquired great importance of late years, and more 
than ever wo are now-a-daya interested in botanical and zoological 
geography. It is only by tho knowledge of the distribution of 
organisms that we shall succeed in understanding how the forms are 
grouped which sometimes give so peculiar a physiognomy to a 
country—that we shall arrive, no doubt, at a knowledge of the mi¬ 
grations of these creatures, and how they have radiated from their 
centres of origin. 

As may be easily understood, isolated islands possess the greatest 
interest from this point of view. Their flora and fauna have, in fact, 
remained what they were from the first; and the variations, if varia¬ 
tions have taken place, mnst have been confined within narrow 
limits, not exceeding what they may be in the type. Undoubtedly 
the study of the terrestrial and fluviatile animals is most in¬ 
structive from this point of view; but that of the marine animals 
nevertheless possesses great interest. 

The island of St. Paul, lost in tho Indian Ocean, must possess 
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special interest; and therefore we have carofully investigated the fow 
representatives of the ichthyological fauna of that island, for which 
science has to thank the researches of the expeditions of the ‘Novara’ 
and of the commission of tho transit of Venus. Although it is only 
known by a very small number of species (ten), this fauna has led us 
to some results to which we beg the Academy to attend for a few 
moments *. 

In consequence of the geological structure of the island, the spe¬ 
cies found at 8t. Paul have a very limited geographical extension; 
but tho study of the species is for this reason only (he more 
instructive. 

Of the species collected at St. Paul, only three have boon met 
with in other regions ; and two others of them havo been captured 
in the open sea. 

Acanthias vulgaris is a shark of vory wide geographical distribution, 
the species having been indicated in the Channel, the Atlantic Ocoan, 
and the Mediterranean, ut the Mauritius, and at tho Cape. The 
types of Latris hecateia and Nemadactylm concinnus wero found at 
Van Diemon’s Land by Richardson. Tho other species belong to 
the gonera tierranus, Bovichthys , Sebastes, Mtudosonut , Ixibrichthys, 
and Motella. 

Tho Serranus, named by Kner tf. novancinctus , belongs to the 
group of Serranvs scriba , which must have passed into tho Mediter¬ 
ranean during the Tertiary epoch, when that sea communicated with 
the Rod Sea. 

At the same epoch the typo of the Sebastes of tho Indian Ocoan, 
the European representative of which is Sebastes (Scbastichthys) 
dactylopterus, emigrated towards the Mediterranean. It is to this 
group of Sehastichtliys that the Sebastes of St. Paul, which wo regard 
as a new species, belongs. Allied to the Sebastes percoides of Now 
Zealand, Van Diemen’s Land, and South Australia, tho Sebastes 
Mouchezi differs therefrom by the narrower space between the eyes, 
tho longer muzzle, the narrower palatine band, the smaller backward 
prolongation of the maxillary, tho black tongue, the shorter dorsal 
and anal spines, and the uniform tint of the body. 

It is with the species of the south of Australia (that is to say, with 
those that we find almost under the same parallel) that the tithes 
of the island of St. Paul present the most relationships. We have 
mentioned Latris hecateia and Nmadactylus concinnus , and described 
Sebastes Mouchezi, allied to S. percoides ; we ean further oite two 
species of Lahrickthys representing South-Australian species. 

One of these, Lahrickthys Lantzii , n. sp., belongs to the group 
whioh includes species of which the cheeks and the base of tho dor¬ 
sals are garnished with several rows of scales. Our speoios differs 
from those resembling it by the presence of a posterior canine tooth, 
several series of teeth in the jaws$ the body of a light mahogany 
colour, tinged with violet on each seale, a violet line uniting tho 

* The Museum of Natural History has received the fishes of the island 
of St. Paul, through the care of MM. de lisle and Velain. 
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eyes by passing below the mouth, and a line of the same colour 
running from the mouth to the thorax; the dorsals of the same 
colour as the body, but tinged with brown and red, and adorned 
with three violet bands; a black spot between the first two spines of 
the dorsal; anal yellowish, violet at the extremity. 

The other species, Labrichthys islcanus, n. sp., belongs to a group 
the species of which have only two series of scales on the cheek. 
As in the preceding species, we observe a posterior canine tooth and 
small successions] teeth in the jaws. The body, of a red-lead 
colour, orange on the belly, is traversed by longitudinal lines of a 
darker tint. A black spot is observed between the first two spines 
of the dorsal, another spot of the same colour between the penulti¬ 
mate pair of rays of the soft fin, and a third spot at the posterior and 
superior part of the pedicle of the caudal. 

The gonus Mendosoma was only represented by a single Chilian 
species ( Mendosoma lineatum) when Kner met with the genus at St. 
Paul (if. elonyatum). 

As to Bovichthys psychrolutes , Gunth., the species belongB to a 
group bearing the seal of the genera characteristic of oold regions. 
This is also the case with Motella capensts, Kaup, a form essentially 
characteristic of the colder parts of the southern Atlantic hemisphere. 
—Comptes llendus } November 22, 1876, p. 987. 


On a gigantic Stridulating Sjnder. By Jambs Wood-Mason. 

Mr. Wood-Mason exhibited specimens of a gigantic spider be¬ 
longing to the genus Mygale , whioh had the power of emitting ft 
loud stridulating sound, and stated that that interesting discovery 
had been made by Mr. N. K. Peal of Sibsdgar, Assam, who, at his 
request, had drawn up a most graphic account of his observations 
on the living animal. Mr. Mason had himself undertaken to ascer¬ 
tain the position and to describe the structure of the sound-producing 
apparatus, which he had found to consist of a comb , composed of a 
number of highly elastic and indurated chitinous rods, situated on 
the inner face of the so-called maxilla, and of a scraper, formed by 
an irregular row of sharp spines on the outer surfaoe of the chelicerm . 
This apparatus was equally well developed in both sexes, as in most 
Coleopterous insects, and was not confined to the males as in the 
Orthoptcra, Homoptera, and the stridulating spiders ( Theridion) 
observed by Westring, in all of which the exclusive purpose 
of the sounds emitted seemed to be to charm or call the opposite 
sex. 

In conclusion, Mr. Mason discussed the probable purposes of the 
sounds emitted, and pointed out how the Mygale stridvians , as he 
proposed to call the species observed by Mr. Peal, differed from its 
nearest ally Jlf. javanensis, in which no stridulating organs were 
developed. A full account will shortly be published in the Society's 
Journal.— Proc, As.Sor, Bengal , November 1876. 
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On the Mechanism and Causes of the Chany a of Colour in the 
Chameleon . By M. P. Bert, 

The observations and experiments which are developed in the 
memoir that I have the honour to lay before the Academy may bo 
summed up in tho following propositions :— 

1. There exist, in tho skin of the chumoleon, contractile corpuscles 
of different colours, which are sometimes hidden in the depths of the 
dermis and sometimes spread out at the surface iu innumerable 
ramifications, interlacing from one corpuscle to another (Milne- 
Edwards, Brueke, (i. Pouchet). 

We also find in it a superficial \cllow pigment and a candescent 
layer (G. Pouchet), yellow by transmitted light, blue on an absor¬ 
bent ground. 

2. Tho soction of a mixed nerve lias the result of giving to the 
whole of tho outaneous region that it innervates a dark blackish 
tint; its excitation causes the same region to acquire first a green, 
then a yellow tint. 

This is the case also with a fragment of skin separated from tho 
body and then excited by electricity (Brueke). 

3. The section and the excitation of tho spinal marrow produce 
the same effects in the whole posterior region »i the body. 

When the section iB effected in the cervical region, the head and 
the anterior part of the body are also blackened. The nerves which 
run to the coloured corpuscles of these regions originate between tho 
third and tho sixth dorsal vertebrae; they follow tho great sympa¬ 
thetic nerve of the nock. 

4. After tho section of the medulla the energetic excitation of a 
mixed nerve induces, by reflex action, a slight lightening of the skin, 
especially on the corresponding side. 

o. Semwoction of tho spiual marrow causes the blaekening of the 
corresponding side. 

6. After the ablation of the two cerebral hemispheres the animal 
no longer spontaneously changes colour, but it changes as before 
when it is excited. The same result follows the removal of the 
Optic tubcrolcs, the oerebellum, or the commissure. 

But if the medulla oblongata be cut transversely beyond the fourth 
ventricle, the whole body becomes black, aud no longer changes 
colour. 

7. During sleep and anmsthesia, and after death, tho wholo body 
beoomos yellowish white. 

8. After the ablation of one cerebral hemisphere (an ablation the 
consequence of which is tho loss of the opposite eye), the corre¬ 
sponding side changes colour much more rapidly than the opposite 
side; moreover, it remains always of a much darker tint. Tho 
ablation of the sound eye does not restore the equilibrium. 

After the ablation of one eye the corresponding side remains much 

Ann . di May . N, flint, Ser, 4. VoL xvii. 7 
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lighter than that upon which the animal can see; the ablation of 
both eyes restoros the equilibrium. 

9. Curare does not aot upon the color&tor nervos, the excitation 
of which induces the light tint when the motor nerves no longer pro¬ 
duce muscular contraction ; eserine (physostigmine), on the contrary, 
acts first upon the colomtor nerves. 

10. light gives a dark tint to the portions of the skin that it 

strikes (C. Perrault, Yrolik,.Brucke). This action, which 

is exceedingly distinct during sleep, during anaesthesia, and after 
death, is vdty manifest even during the waking state. It takes 
place through dark blue glass, but not through red and yellow 
glasses. 

Conclusions. —From the whole of those facts the following con¬ 
clusions may be drawn:— 

a. The various colours and tints that chameleons assume sre due 
to the change of position of the coloured corpuscles, which, accord¬ 
ing as they bury themselves under the dermis, or form an opaque 
ground beneath the cseruloscent layer, or spread out in superficial 
ramifications, either leave the skin its yellow colour or give it green 
and black colours. 

b. The movements of these corpuscles are governed by two kinds 
of nerves, somo of which cause them to travel from the depths towards 
the surface, while the others produce the opposite effect. In the 
state of maximum excitation these oorpusoles conceal themselves be¬ 
neath the dermis ; this is also the case in the state of complete 
repose (sleep, anaesthesia, death). 

c. The nerves which cause the corpuscles to flow back beneath 
the dermis have the greatest analogies with the vaso-eonstriotor 
nerves. 

Like these, in fact, they follow the raixod nerves of the limbs and 
the great sympathetic of the neck ; like them they do not intercross 
in the spinal marrow ; like them they have their origin for the head 
at the commencement of the dorsal region; like them they possess a 
very powerful reflex centre in the medulla oblongata , the entire 
spinal marrow being another much lees energetic centre; like them 
they are not affected by curare and poisoned by eserine. 

d . The nerves which bring the corpuscles towards the surface are 
comparablo to the vaso-dilatator nerves ; but although we are forced 
to assume their existence, it is difficult to say any thing very distinot 
as to their anatomical distribution and their relations to the nervous 
centres; it is very probable that they traverse nervous cells before 
passing to the colouring oorpusoles. 

e. Eaoh cerebral hemisphere, by the intermediation of the reflex 
centres, governs the oolorator nerves of both sides of the body; but 
it aots principally upon the nerves analogous to the vaso-oonstrictors 
of its own side, and on the nerves analogous to the vaso-dilatatom 
of the opposite side. 

In the regular condition of things eaoh hemisphere comes into 
play (besides the excitations arising by general sensibility) under 
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the influence of excitations coming through the eye of the opposite 
side. 

/. The luminous rays belonging to the blue-violet region of the 
spectrum act directly upon the contractile matter of the corpuscles, 
causing them to move and to approach the surface of the skin. 

I think I am justified in expressing the hope that those investiga¬ 
tions will ut last throw some light upon the history of the vaso¬ 
dilatator nerves, of which so little is known; they will also serve 
me as a starting point for studying the action that light must exercise 
upon the contractile substance under other circumstance#, and parti¬ 
cularly upon the sanguiferous capillaries of the human skin.— 
Comptes Rendu *, November 22, 1875, p. 938. 

On the Anatomy and Histology of Luoernuria. 

By M. A. DE KOHOTTXEFE. 

During the summor of the present yoar I occupied myself with the 
anatomical and histological investigation of Lucernaria octoradiata 
in the laboratory of M. do Lacaae-Duthiors at Boscoff. The abun¬ 
dance of the animal and the perfect nrrungement of the laboratory 
enabled me quickly to arrive at the results which 1 now communi¬ 
cate to the Academy. 

The walls of the body consist of four layers:—1, the ectoderm, 
covered by a cuticle ; 2, the gelatinous layer; 3, the elastic mem¬ 
brane ; 4, the entoderm. At the bottom of the ectoderm, as well 
as in the entodorm, there are cells which become transformed into 
nematocysts or into glandular cells. The gelatinous layer and tho 
memhrana propria are traversed by elastic fibrils, which are pro¬ 
longations of tho entodermic cells. Two kinds of muscles occur in 
the Ihicernaria, longitudinal and circular; the latter always form an 
exterior layer. The longitudinal muscles are represented by four 
trunks, which commenoe at the bottom of the foot. Halfway up 
the body of the animal each trunk divides into two rods; and each 
rod enters into a bundle of tentacles. A layer of longitudinal raux- 
onlar fibres occurs in tho walls of tho peristome and of the buccal 
tube. The circular muscles exist (I) round tho mouth, (2) along 
the margins of the body, and (3) in the tentacles. Each fibre is a 
simple cell, containing a very refractive fibril. Tho cells may 
unite by prolongations and develop a single fibril, which traverses 
a whole series of cells. Tho fibnl grows at the expense of the 
cell itself; the protoplasm of the latter disappears almost entirely, 
and the nucleus is enclosed in the fibrous mass. The peristome on 
its outer surfaoe is clothed with well-developed muscular cells; 
these oells at the same time separato a perforated euticle; the 
presence of the latter proves that it is a layer of a muscular epi¬ 
thelium. 

With regard to the nervous system of tho Hydraria there are 
many suppositions, but nothing is positively known. Kleinenberg, 
without much reason, attributes a nervous character to the cells of 
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the muscular epithelium. Schultzo regards the threads (cnidocih ) 
of tho urticatiug organs as organs of touch. The stud/ of Laser - 
naria has enabled me to extend Bchultze’s observations; tho heads 
of tho tentacles of tho animal in question are oovered with nemalo- 
cysts (urticating organa). Each nematocyst b placed in a cell, 
which bears a thread. This coll is produced into a long fibril, which 
traverses another bipolar or multipolar cell. Tho fibril in question 
terminates by a small peduncle, which penetrates into the membrmm 
propria. The multipolar cell may be regarded as a nervous coll. 
The analogy with the tactile organs of the Arthropoda is complete. 
Between these tactile organs there arc long glandular colls filled 
with a mucous substance, which enables the Lusernana to attach 
itnelf by its tentacles. 

The digestive cavity contains a stomach und four wide radial 
canals; the walls of this cavity uro clothed with a layer of enlo* 
dermic cells, which are ciliated on tho peristome and simple on tho 
outer walls of the body. Among the entodermie elements thero 
are unicellular flask-shuped glands, which secrete a digestive fluid. 
Tho surface of the cavity above mentioned is increased by mesen¬ 
teric filaments. One side of each filament is formed by glandular 
cells, whilst the other is oiliatod. 1 suppose that tho oiliated cells 
serve to produce a circulation in the cavity, and tho simple onto- 
dermic cells absorb the nutritive liquid. 

The sexual elements are developed in special capsules of ento- 
dermic origin. Each capsule is composed of the entoderm and of 
an elastic membrane (membram propria ); the interior of the cap¬ 
sule is filled with ovigenous cells ; the young ovum has a largo 
germinal vosicle, which disappears as it enlarges. The developed 
ovum is surrounded by a strong membrane with a large mioropylo. 
Tho mature oapsulo is furnished, near its base, with a duct, which 
serves for the issue of the sexual products ; ibis duet is closed, 
which is duo to the elasticity of the mtmbrana propria . The pres¬ 
sure of the mature ova from the interior opens tho duct; a few ova 
issue, and the duct closes again.— Comptes lie neb** % November 8, 
1875, p, 827. 


Instinct (?) in Hermit Crabs. By A^bxaniush Agassiz. 

While tracing the development of one of our species of hermit 
crabs 1 raised from very young stages a number of specimens till they 
reached the size when they need the protection of a shell for their 
further development. I was, of course, curious to see how they 
would act when first suppliod with the necessary shells. For this 
purpose, a number of shells, some of them empty, others with the 
animal living, were placed in the glass dish with the young crabs. 
Scarcely had the shells reached the bottom before the crabs made a 
rush for the sholls, turned them round and round, oareftilly examin¬ 
ing them, invariably at the mouth ; and soon a couple of the crabs 
decided to venture in, which they did with remarkable alacrity; and 
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after stretching backward and forward, they settled down into their 
shells with immense satisfaction. The crabs who were so unfortunate 
as to obtain for their share living shells, remained riding round upon 
the mouth of their future dwelling, and on the death of the mollusk, 
which generally occurred Boon after in captivity, commenced at once 
to tear out the animal, and having oaten him, proceeded to take his 
place within the shell. 

It is, of course, very difficult to apply to Invertebrates many of 
tho laws of natural scloction ; and thus far we know so little of the 
habits of most of our marino animals, that it is idle to speculate upon the 
effect of causes which may effectually modify the life of higher animals. 
Tn the case above mentioned, there is no possible connexion between 
the embryo and the j>arent to account for the young having le&rnod 
from the former the mo of the shell and its value for his existence. 
Wo can therefore only explain the faculty of performing this act as 
inherited, or else as a simple mechanical act rendered necessary by 
the conditions of the young hermit crab. The latter seems the more 
probable case from the nature of tho test of the hermit crab in its 
younger stages. While the young hormit crab, soon after leaving 
the egg, is still provided with its powerful temporary swimraing-feot, 
and while the feet of tho adult cun only bo traced as mere rudiments 
behind them, tho whole test of the cophaloihorax and abdomen (which 
are symmetrical) is of considerable consistency up to the last 
moults preceding the stage when it seeks a shell. At that time 
tho young sire no longer symmetrical, the feet, which are now fully 
developed, being largest on tho right side, and tho abdomen begin¬ 
ning to curve in the same direction aw f ay from tho longitudinal axis. 
When the moult has taken place which brings them to the stage at 
which they need a shell, wc find important changes in the two hiud 
pairs of foot, now changed to shorter feot capable of propelling the 
crab in and out of the shell; wo find also that all the abdominal ap¬ 
pendages except those of the lust joint tiro lost: but the great distinc¬ 
tion between this stage and the one preceding ii is the curling of tho 
abdomen ; its rings, so distinctly marked in the previous stages, are 
quite indistinct, and tho test covering it is reduced to a mere film, 
so that the whole abdomen becomes of course very sensitive. It is 
therefore natural that the yoUng crab should seek some shelter for 
this exposed portion of his body; and, from what I have observed, 
any cavity* will answer the purpose—one of the young crabs having 
established himself most comfortably in the anterior part of tho cast 
§kin of a small isopod, which seemed to satisfy him as well as a shell, 
there being Severn empty shells at his disposal. This mechanical 
explanation still loaves unanswered the eagerness with which tho 
crabs rushed for the shells, their careful examination of the openings, 
their taking tho animal out and occupying its placo—all aots which 
seom to require considerable intelligence t?) and to show remarkable 
forethought (?).— SiHiman’s American Journal, October 1875. 

Newport, August 25, 1N75. 
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On the Organization of the A carina of the Family ftaraamda)— Cha¬ 
racter* which prove that they constitute a mtural Transition between 
the Hexapod Insects and the Arachnida. By M. MAonik. 

In our opinion the type of the family Gamasidte is the genus 
Uropoda and not Oamasus *, because it is the Uropodce that present 
the most perfect organization, most nearly approaching that of 
inseots and even of the highest insects. This goes so far that we might 
perfectly well maintain that they are true Hexapoda, seeing that 
the feet of the first pair form an integral part of the organs of the 
mouth, and constitute true labial palpi by the union of the coxae of 
this pair with the mentum, which forms a true labium, and by 
their insertion within the margins of the buccal cavity. 

This organization of the Uropoda, so much resembling that of 
certain suctorial insects, falls off gradually when we pass to the genera 
Oamasus, Dmnanyssus , and Pteroptus, to acquire that which prin¬ 
cipally characterizes the Arachnida—that is to say, to become plainly 
octopod; thus the feet of the first pair, which still fulfil the fhno- 
tions of palpi, and differ from the rest in the form of the tarsus in 
the Oamasi and Dennanyssi , in which the coxsb are separated from 
the mentum, become like the rest in form and attachment in the 
Pteropti, and are then exclusively organs of progression. 

It iB not only by the form and functions of the first pair of feet 
that the Gamasidm depart from all the other Arachnida, but also by 
the number and form of the parts of the rostrum, the composition 
of which much resembles that of tho Hymenoptera. As in the 
latter, the maxillee concur to form a tube sheathing the ligula; this 
tube is completed superiorly by an advanood labium , which does not 
exist in the Arachnida; and the complete tube, with the organs it 
contains, forms a true trunk, shoiter than in the Hymenoptera, but 
movable as in those insects, and containing nearly the same ele¬ 
ments. The principal difference consists in the position and form 
of the mandibles, which, instead of being short, robust, and attached 
m front of the trunk as in tho Hymenoptera, are in the form of 
rods terminated by a chela, or of styles sliding in the interior of the 
rostral tube and moving independently of each othor; they thus 
remind us in form of the mandibles in the Hemipterg, in some 
Hiptera, and especially in the fieas. It may be added that we find 
as accessory parts of the rostrum, besides the large pair of nlhxillary 
palpi common to all insects and all Arachnida, a second pair of small 
cultriform maxillary palpi, of two joints, of which only the terminal 
one is free and movable, resembling those of the CtcindelidsB and 
Carabidae, or, better still, the galea of the Orthoptera—secondary 
palpi which are not met with in any arachnid of other families. 

The Gamasidce also possess an independent, movable and setiferous 
mentum, such as is not presented by any other Acarian family, 

* See a previous note on thin subject, Comptes Rendu*, May 31,1873. 
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and which ha* no resemblance to the sternal lip of the larger 
Araohnida. 

These generalities upon the anatomy of the Gamasidm show how 
much justification we had to regard this family as the first in tho 
order Acarina, and as establishing the transition between the class 
Arachnids and that of insects.— Comptes Rend ns , December 6,1875, 
p. 1135. 

On the Presence in existing Seas of a Type of Sarcodaria of the 
Secondary Formations . By M. P, Fiscukr. 

Thirty years ago Quenstedt noticed *, under the name of Dcndrina, 
some excavations of unknown origin observed by him in the most 
superficial layers of the BelemnitelUr of the Chalk. These were so 
imperfectly defined that the German author questioned whether they 
were not due to a morbid alteration of the teat of tho Belemnitella. 

The Dcndrina of Quenstedt remained long comparatively un¬ 
known. Morris approximated them to tho Talpina, which 1 
regard provisionally as perforations of fossil Bryozoa or Hydrozoa; 
Pictet and other palaeontologists attributed them (I do not know 
why) to Annelids; Etallon established a distinct order for these 
excavations, and thought he could describe several species of 
Dcndrina from the Jurassic formations, species characterized solely 
by the general form of tho perforations. 

By examining tho Dcndrina of tho test of Belemnitella , I ascer¬ 
tained, by means of solution of carmine, that there existed a manifest 
osculum at which each Dcndrina opened, and that these oscula were 
not without resemblance to the efferent orifices or proetides of the 
sponges of the gonua Cliona . It was therefore probable that the 
Dendrinas were related to the sponges. 

An unexpected discovery has just furnishod fresh materials for 
the elucidation of this question. Shells dredged at a depth of 
25-90 fathoms in the Bay of Biscay showed perforations of existing 
animals which 1 oould not but rogord os allied to those described 
in the fossil state by Quenstedt. Soon afterwards the same fact 
recurred in shells from the Mediterranean and the Indian Seas, 
and I acquired tho certainty that the Dcndrina still exist in 
nearly all the seas of the globe, and that they present the some 
characters And have the same perforating habits as those which 
riddled the fossil shells of the Secondary formations with their 
perforations. 

If we examine with a lens the outer surface of some coloured 
shells (Pscten, for example), small, opaque, irregular, lobulated 
whitish spots may be observed ; these are Dendrina. A rounded 
oriflee terminates a tolerably wide oblique canal, and forms a com¬ 
munication between the exterior and the cavity of the perforating 
animal* The orifice is single, and resembles the large oscula or 
efferent apertures of the Cliona ; the lobules also are probably in 

• Petrefoctenkunde Deutachl. Oephal. Taf. xxx. fig. 36. 
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communication with the ambient liquids by exceedingly delicate 
canals starting from their periphery, a certain number of which 
open at the surface of the perforated shells. On this hypothesis 
these canals would represent the afferent apertures of the Ohona?. 

In thin platos of Bhulls the perforations of the Dendrina! are seen 
to be composed of more or loss numerous irregularly branched 
vacuoles, which are inflated here and there, but retain throughout a 
pretty wide diameter. The youngest are ovoid or logeniform. 

Although the size of the Dendrina* is variable, it is rare for an 
individual from the French coast ( Dendrina europera, Fiseh.) to 
attain 0*8 nrillim.; generally the maximum diameter is O’d-O-T 
millim. The large osculum measures 0-07 millim., and the lobules 
vary between 0*00 and 0-08 millim. in diameter. [ have counted 
from 60 to 80 individuals of Dendrina upon a surface of 1 squat o 
oentimetre of the shell of Pec ten operculum. 

When a Dendrina is highly magnified, a quantity of minute canals 
are seen to start from the periphery of tho lobules and penetrate the 
perforated shell in all directions. Thoso canaliculi are cylindrical, 
rectilinear, slightly dilated near their point of emergence, truncated 
at their extremities. Homotimos some are a little wider than the 
others, or slightly curved. Each canaliculus seems to have a distinct 
origin; there are no anastomoses or bifurcations; the interior is 
filled with a brownish organic material. Their length is from O'Ott 
to 0*00 millim., and their diameter from 0-0010 to 0*0015 millim. 
It may he supposed that snrcodic processes more or less analogous 
to the pseudopodia of the llhi/opods pass into these canaliculi. 

I have been unable to ascertain the existence of spicules in tho 
interior of tho Dendrina?, even with a power of 500 diameters. We 
see no traoe of the sili< eons plates or corpuscles which consolidate 
the surface of tho Chonas and Jtturner. 

Tho Dendrina? cannot bo confounded with young Chonee. The 
latter have a more or less rounded initial chamber of much larger 
dimensions; in a more advanced stuge tho excavations of tho CHoncr 
aro united to each other by narrow canalicnli, and several oscula 
open at the surface of tho perforated body, whilst in the Dendrina* 
there exists only one principal orifice, at which the canal penetrating 
into all the lobules terminates. 

The size of the Clion<r is only limited by the extent of the per¬ 
forated body; sometimes, even, tho Clioncr , which have commenced 
their work of destruction at various points, become confounded into* 
a mass by a process to which 1 have given the name of aggregation 
hj coalescence. The dimensions of the Dendrina? are comparatively 
limited, and hardly vary more than those of the existing Foramim- 
fera. This last character, with the presence of the peripheral cana¬ 
liculi and the absence of spicules, leads me to regard the Dendrina! 
as a peculiar type of perforant Sarcodaria more nearly related to the 
lihizopods than to the Sponges .—Comptes Rendu a, December 6, 
1875, p. 1131. 
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XI.— Descriptions of Species of Aateriidtc and Ophiuridie 
from Kerguelen's Island. By E DO A It A. SMITH, F.Z.S., 
Zoological Department, British Museum. 

Tills is the first account of any starfish from the above locality; 
and consequently the very large proportion of new species 
among the eleven hero enumerated is not altogether surprising. 
The specimens now described form part of the collections made 
by the Rev. A. E. Eaton, the naturalist sent by the Royal 
{society with the British expedition for observing the Transit 
of Venus in the early part of last year. The Asteriidce were 
all dredged in Royal Sound, at a depth of from 5 to 10 fathoms. 
Further remarks on their similarity to boreal types and their 
relation to other faunas will be made in a subsequent paper. 

Asteriid®. 

Asteriaa meridionalis , Poirier, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 

1876, vol. xvii. p. 86. 

Body six-rayed, reddish brown above, pale buff beneath. 
The rays thickish, taperingly conical, convex above, rather 
more than twice as long as the width of the disk. Ambu- 
lacral spines in two senes: the lower margin of the rays 
with a double or triple series of short spines; dorsal margin 
With a similar row. Upper surface of the body and arms 
covered with numerous short, blunt, irregularly disposed spines. 
Am. <& Mag. N. Hitt. Ser. 4. Vol. xvii. 8 
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Diameter between extremities of opposite arms 6 inches; 
diameter of disk ItV inch. 

Far. With the spines on the upper surface longer and acute. 
Hob. Royal Sound, Kerguelen's Island. 

The specimens which I associate with this species differ 
from the type of it described by M. Perrier in a few particulars. 
In one example the ambulacral spines are not constantly in a 
double row; towards the mouth they arc in but a single series, 
and only become double at intervals up the rays. This spe¬ 
cimen has the spines on the upper surface blunt and short, as 
in the type; but another example differs, being covered with 
longer conically acute mobile spines. 

Aster ias Pcrrieriy ftp. nov. 

Radii sex, cjlindracoo-attonuati, ad latora supraque rotundati, inferno 
anguste complanati; discus modiocritcr mngnus, diametri maxima) 
eiroiter |iequans,* sulci ambulaoralos haud latissimi; spinte am- 
bulacrales sorie unica (in exemplo maximo longitudine circitor 
3 millim.), subgraciles, latitudine trqualos, ad apicom baud cla- 
vatae, modo rotundati®; Bpinoo vontraloB scrie duplici, propo spinas 
ambulacralee sitce, in paribus divergentibus (vel magis infroquenter 
spirtis tribus), spina intima quam ceetcra major©, atque quam am- 
bulttcralce broviore sed crassiore, aliquantoque acuminata; enper- , 
fieiea dorsalis ot lateralis spinia niinutiB brevissimis, paulo oonicis, 
irregularitcr sporsis munitce, interquo spinas papulis innumerabi- 
libus instruct©; tessella madreponformis parviuscula, ad medium 
inter diwei centrum et marginem sita. Color saturate fuaoo-rufus. 
Diain. extrema (6 poll.) 150 millim. 

The ventral spines arc in pairs (except near the base of the 
arms, where there are three or four single ones), the two spines 
diverging from their bases, where they are adjacent; they are 
rather thick and conical, the inner one being somewhat the 
larger. The spines on the sides and dorsal surface are very 
minute, vciy numerous, and irregularly disseminated, except 
along the side of the arms near the base, where there appears 
to be a single continuous series: and all the spines of this 
species are granulously roughened. 

The largest specimen has a cluster of some hundreds of young 
ones clinging to the ventral disk. They are all invariably 
six-rayed, have only two rowB of ambulacral tentacles and a 
single series of spines bordering them. The rays are very 
short and broad, nearly as broad as long, the lateral dorsal 
margins with a single row of large spines, and a similar series 
down the centre of the rays. 

-4. rugiapina of Stimpson is allied to this species, with which 
I feel much pleasure in associating the name of M. Edmond 
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Perrier, of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, who very recently 
identified many species of Asteriid© in the Britiah-Museura 
collection. 

Pedicellaster scaber, sp. nov. 

Discus 5-radiatus, latitudino circiter radii longitudinis j ©quans; 
radii sen si m attenuati, cylindracei, baud ocutissimi, spinis bre- 
vissimia singularibus, obtusia, seabroris, modo irregulari aliquanto 
reticlilato ordinatis muniti, iis prope ambulacra qu&in ceeteris 
paulo longioribus; interstitia inter roticulationos nuda, pedicol- 
larias mognas gcrentia; spin© ambulacralcs in seriebus tribus, 
gracilos longitudinisque ©qualis, quam dorsalibuB duplo longiores; 
oris anguli interradiales spinis duabus parvis terminuti; anus fere 
centralis; tessella madreporiformis in angulo intorradiali prope 
marginem sita. 

Disci diam. 9 millim.; radiorum longit. 18, ad basim crass. 5£ ; 
disci crass. 6. 

This species appears to agree very fairly with Sara’s descrip¬ 
tion of his genus Pedicel (aster, except that the ambulacra! 
furrows cannot be said to be u broad,” and the anibulacral 
spines are not in two rows but three. But these are more 
specific than generic characters; and therefore 1 think this 
may safely be regarded as a second species of that northern 
form. 

. The spines are roughened with minute prickles, those of 
the dorsal surface being about twice as long as thick, and blunt 
at the tips; and a row or two near the ambulacral spines are 
rather longer, and the latter are still more elongated. The 
spines on the back of the disk and arms do not display any 
regular arrangement, but are disposed in an irregularly and 
rather closely reticulating manner. 

Othilia spinulifera ) sp. nov. 

Discus 5-radiatus, latitudino circiter radii lortgitudinis £ ©quans, 
mediocritor crassus, suporao loviter rotundatus: radii cylin- 
draceo-attenuati, spinas nuraorosas, brevissimas scabrosas irregu- 
lariter dispositas sed modo aliquanto roticulato gcrentos; tamen 
prope spinas ambulacralcs, spatium eat lineare fere nudum, iis 
parallelum, versusque radiorum basim sensim latius, spinarum 
minutarum quam ambulacralcs longe minorura serie unioa mu- 
nitum; spinas ambulacralee supra quamque tessellam quatuor, 
transversim sit©, divergentes, intimis 2 quam alias paulo longi- 
oribus, et ad intim© basim spina gracillima parva sita eat; oris 
anguli interradiales spinis duabus parvis terminati ; anus sub- 
centralis; tessella madreporiformis submarginalis, in radiorum 
angulo. 

Badiorum longit. 14 millim. t diam. ad basim 4jJ; disci diom. 7, crass. 6. 
This curious little species does not display any particular 
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arrangement of spines on the dorsal surface; but towards the 
ambulacra! furrow there is. first of all, parallel with the spines 
which border it, a series of very small spines, only one on each 
plate, so that a narrow bare space is seen ; afiove this the 
spines are two or three on a plate. 


Pterastcr ajjini8 ) sp. nov.? 

Discus mugnus, 5-radiatus, infomc planus, supra convexus, tnedio- 
critor crasBUs, latitudine rudiorum longitudinein adtequans; radii 
breves, ad basim luti, versus extiomitat-es rceurvatas sulcos 
ambulacralos exponents rapido angustantos; corum superficies 
infora utrinquo membruim tenui spinis cireitor 150 gracilibus 
munita (quarum apices vix extra raembranam projiciunt) obteota; 
tessellee interambulacrales spinas quutuor gracilcs, membrnna 
fcenuissima fere ad earum apices extendento connexas gerentes; 
oris angulus quisque intcrradinlis spinas 8 similes, membrana 
pari ter connexas gerens, extremis duabus quam orotcrec maximo 
brevioribus, medianis duabus longissimis; illas supra sunt spinro 
duae crass®, altera altera' parabola, medio le viter coucavce, longi- 
tudine spinarum 30 latcrolium olongatissimam anjuantes, et versus 
apices levitor aeuminaffc ; superfine** dorsalis ©t lateral©# pro- 
jeeturis minimis spiniferis munita', ot inter has poris minutis 
baud numerosis perforuta ; spin sc suj>ra projecturaa scabroo 4-10, 
membrana prater ad apices amioUc ; foramen central© mediocre, 
circular©, lacinia spinarum brovium membrana connexarum cir- 
cumdatum. 

Exempli maximi disci diam. 15 millim., orass. 7; radiorum longit. 17, 
diatn. ad basim 8. Exempli minoris disci diam. 10 millim., 
crass. 5, radiorum longit. 0. 


This species approaches very closely to Pu Dance of Yerrill. 
described in the‘Proceedings ’ of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, 1869, vol. vii.pp. 386 & 387, and which is supposed 
to have been found at Kio Janeiro. It appears, however, to 
be provided with longer arms; the spines ot the dorsal fascicles 
are eveiywherc similar and scabrous; the spines at the inter- 
radial comers of the mouth are only eight in number; and the 
two larger spines above them are not very long, but stout. In 
these respects it chiefly differs from Pt, Dance , The smaller spe¬ 
cimen, it will be noticed, is considerably shorter in the rays. 


Porania antarctica , sp. nov. 

Discus 5-rodiatus, mediocriter crassus, latitudine radiornm longitu- 
dinem eoquans; superficies infers omnino plans, supers convexa; 
radii aliquant© breviter eonici, versus apicera acumiuati; totum ani¬ 
mal cute orassa carnosa amictum, infeme a marginibus ad sulcos 
ambulacralos linearitor radiatim sulcata, superae Ism spinis paucis 
tuberculariburt parvis prop© medium supraque radios sparshu or- 
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nata; margines ventralcs lateralos spinis brevibus compressis ad 
apices trunoatis,unasupraquamquc tessellam (qnoo sulcis lineari bus 
notat®) laciniati; spin© ambulacralos bisoriat®; exteriores in- 
teriorura longitudinom duplara ©quautes, lat®, ad apices quadrate 
trunoatoe, extra sulco parvo, aspectura ipsis duplicom prmbente, 
inseulpt©; spin© interioros oxtorioribus porro longe broviorcs, 
multo (juoque gracilioros; tossellu madreporiformis rotundato- 
ovalis, panic propius a centro quam a margine sita; anus centralis, 
papillis spintcfonni bus circitor 12 brevissimis circumdatus. Color 
carneus vel sanguineus. 
l)iuin. maxim. 90 millim., minim. 48. 

This species is rather closely related to the northern Porania 

{ mlviffus of Mfiller. From this,however,it maybe distinguished 
>y the different number and character of the marginal spines; 
and also the ambulacral spines offer some distinctions : P. pul- 
villus has three or four Hpines on each of the marginal plates ; 
and these are much smaller than the single one found in the 
present species. The furrow on the exterior of the outer ambu- 
Jacral spmes exists chiefly in the skin which clothes them. 
The minute tubercles on the back do not display any regular 
arrangement; there arc about a dozen on the central portion 
of the disk, and a few on the short conical arms. 

Astrogonium meridionale , sp. nov. 

Discus 5-radiatus, latitudine rndiorum longitudinis £ adcoquans, de- 
pressUH, superno iufraquo lcvitor convexus; radii ad basim lati, 
versus apicom aliquanto rnpide attonuati; spin® ambulacralos 
quadriseriat©, intimis ad apices quam bad latioribus, quadratequu 
trunoatis, emteris longitudinis ©qualis, simplicibus, cylindricis, ad 
apices rotundatis; anguli oris interradiales spina uuioa crossa 
conicft, et earn iufralacinia spinarum 0-8 parvarum intus directarum 
muniti; radiorum et disci superficies inferior fasciculis spinarum 
brevium aliquanto acuminatarum ornata, fasciculis in soriebus 
a sulcis ambulacralibus usque ad margines radiantibus; latera 
seriebus duabus augustis spinarum iu fascicules parvos quadratos 
confortos dispoaitarum (20 supra radium) marginata; spin© 
seriei inferioris iis superficiei inferioris similes, seriei suporioris 
iis dorsi; superficies dorsalis fasciculis numerosissimis fore con- 
tiguis spinarum ciroitor 10-20 munita, spinis tuborcularibus, ob- 
f tusis, podunculatis; interstitia inter spinarum foaeiculos supra et 
infra nuda, pediocllarias numerosas magnas gorontia; radii tuber- 
oulo unico magno suporne terminati; tessolla madreporiformis 
^iroularis, prope medium inter centrum et marginem lateralem 
sita; anus suboentralis. 

Disci diam. 24 millim., crass. 10 ; radiorum lougit. 29. 

This species belongs to that section of Astrogonium which 
includes A. pcudUosum as described by Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1847, p. 79, but it is not so flat either above or beneath. 
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Leptychaster, gen. nov. 

Discus 5-radiatus, comprossus; radii raediocriter elongati; super¬ 
ficies dorsalis fasciculus pedunculatos oonfortos epinarum minu- 
lanun gerens; radiorum latora eerie unica tossellarum tcnuium 
transversarum lamellarium, ad ambulacra haud productarum 
munita; interetitia inter tessellas et ambulacra epinarum parvarum 
faeciculie ordinatim cum teeselliH digpositis omata; tessella madre- 
poriformis marginalia, in ongulo interradiali eita. 

This genus shows more affinity to Luidia than to any other. 
It differs from it, however, in the lateral lamellar plates being 
covered with minute spines not extending to the ambulacra, 
m the absence of elongated spines, and tlie body being pro¬ 
portionally larger than in that genus. 

Leptychaster kerguelenewsis , sp. nov. 

Discus 5-radiatus, mediocritcr magnus, comprossus, supra infraque 
planus, latitudine radiorum longitudinis ciroiter $ ©quans; radii 
sensim attonuati, basi haud latissimi; spin© ambulacralos graciles, 
quaternis vel quinis sulcis transverse, intimis duobus langissimis, 
ceteris sensim brevioribus; oris anguli interradiales aouti, spinis 
4-5 utrinque muniti; radiorum latora ot superficies ioferiores tes- 
sollis transversis, angustis, laraellaribus (que versus radiorum api- 
cem fere ad spinas ambulacralos producte, sed basira versus ab illis, 
spatium triangulare in angulo interradiali relinquentes, recedunt) 
instruota; he tesselle spinis minutis scabris amicte, ad anguloa 
interradiales longissime, et versus radiorum apiees sensim decur- 
tat®; inter eas spinasque ambulacrales fere per radiorum longi- 
tudinem totam series est union fasciculorum parvorum spiuarum 
brovium, sed versus radiorum basim sunt sensim series seconds, 
tertia et quarts, omneB ordinatim cum tessellis dispoeit® ; super* 
fioies dorsalis fasciculos pedunculatos confertos spiuarum brevium 
gerens; tessella madreporiformis mediocritcr magno, subovalis, 
marginalia, in angulo interradiali sita, ot spiuarum fasciculis ob- 
tecta. 

Disci diam. 23 millim., crass, 8; radiorum longit. 38, diam. ad 
basim 13. 

The fascicles of little spines on the dorsal surface are raised 
on short fleshy peduncles, and are very closely packed; and 
the madreponc plate is concealed by similar groups of spines. * 

Ophiurid®. 

Ophiacantha vimpara ?, Ljungman. 

The specimens from Kerguelen’s Island appear to differ 
slightly in a few respects from those described by Ljungman, 
in the ‘CEfversigt af Kongl.Vetenskaps Akad. Fbrhandl,’ 1870, 
p. 471. The habitat given (Altata, on the west coast of Mexico) 
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is probably an error, os suggested by Ltltken, * Zoological 
Record ’ for 1872, p. 448, who gives ratagonia as the home 
of this species. The Kerguelen examples at hand are rather 
smaller, the diameter of the disk being 12 millims.; but this 
may be accounted for by age. The conical scabrous tubercles 
on the disk are similar to those described by Ljungman ; the 
oral shields are about as long as broad j the adorals more 
quadrangular than triangular, the angles being rounded, and 
they arc not a great deal smaller than the oral shields, the 
oral sides being broader than the aboral, and the lateral margins 
consequently converging slightly outwardly. The lower and 
side arm-plates agree with the description of those of the 
typical form, and the spines and ambulaeral papilla* also ; 
but the dorsal ray-shielus are not so broad as described by 
Ljungman. 

Thus it will be seen that a few slight differences are found 
iu the specimens from Kerguelen’s Island, but not sufficient 
(at all events without comparison with the types) to warrant 
the separation of this variety from the Patagonian species. 


Oyhioglypha hexactis , sp. nov. 

Discus hexagonalis, angulis radiia interrupts, ad latera leviter con- 
cavus, depressus ; papilla* orales (ad quemquo angulum) 7, apicalis 
longissima, tree utrinque sensim breviores, orunos conic©, aeutm; 
scuta oralitt parva, ligoniforraia, manubrio brevissimo latisaimoquo 
ttboraliter sito, apice ad os verso, manubrio ipso cordiformi, 
lafceribus inferioribus convergontibus, leviter conouviusculis; 
scuta adoralia pnecodcntibus coutigua, angustisaima, lincaria; 
iufra ilia et iis transversa oris angulos occupantia sunt scuta duo 
similia, oblonga, subovaliu, et eorum basi unicum parvum api- 
Cftli transverse situra ; radii 0, olongati, longitudin© quam disci 
latitudo duplo vel triplo majores ; scuta inferiora—sextum a basi 
transverse iatissimum, breve, margine aborali medio leviter angu- 
lato, lateribus brevissimis, rotunde truncatis, marginibus orolibiw 
aboralibus fere similibus, sod angulo medio production; scuta 
brachiolia lateralia inferne adjuncta, juncture lincis versus bra- 
chiorum apicem sensim longioribus; scuta superiora (prope brachii 
medium) subquadrata, extra quam versus discum latiora, margine 
% exterior© arcuato, interior© conoavo, marginibua lateralibus rectis, 
versus discum leviter vergentibus ; scuta aliqua propius discum 
forma louge diverse, sonsim docroscentia, brevia, transverseque 
lata, sttbovalia, ad scuta lateralia scutulis aliis parvis irregularibus 
ymotaj disci squam® minutao, numeros©, forma et digestion© 
utegulares; scuta radialia parva, elongato-subovalia, longs di- 
stantia; papill© ad latera incisur© disci minim© numorosissim© 
(circriter 40),etad busim brachiorum suporiorum est lacinia papil¬ 
laris sex superioribus soriei alia* opposita; spin© braohialos ‘A 
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breves, cmsiusoul®, baud mol to acuminate, suprema generalitor 
©arum longissima, inflma brevisrima; papill© ambulacrales supra 
poros ultimos (infrabrachiales) flssur© oris junctos 4, supra penul- 
timum 8, paucos sequentes supra 2, et reliquos supra 1, forma 
divers©, aliqiue scutis brovibus corapreasis similes, aUasque fere 
spiuis brachialibus similes sed aliquanto breriores. Color superne 
purpureo-niger, inferno sordid© albidus. 

Disci diam. 21 mill. 

Hub. Kerguelen’s Island. 

This species cannot be confounded with any which have 
hitherto been described ; the number of the rays, the spade- 
like form of the oral shields, and the peculiarities of the 
ray-shields and spines at once distinguish it. The portion 
of the disk which is visible on the lower side between the 
arms is large, and the oral shields are only* as long as the 
space between them and the sides of the dislc. 

Ophioglypha hrevispina, sp. nov. 

Discus latiludino radiorum longitudinis circiter £ ©quans, compressus, 
ad margines leviterque supra rotundatus; papill© orales 7-8 ad 
queraquo oris angulum, extrema ©©teris latior, his brevibua, 
crassis, et coniois, earura centrali ad anguli apicem longissima; 
dentes 4, compresri, hastulmformes, lateribus curvatis; scuta 
oralia longiora quam lata, triangularitCr cordiformia, angulis duo- 
bus superioribus et margin© rotundatis, lateribus loviter, apice 
orali aliquanto acute aoumiuatis; scuta adoralia angustissima, 
oralium lateribus inferioribus adjunota, latiora intus, ubi contigua; 
radii 5, mediocriter clongati, paulo latiores quam crassi; scuta 
inferiora—sextum a basi latius quam longum, margine aborali cur- 
vato sod medio leviter aouminato, marginibus lateralibus brevis- 
simis rectiusculis, marg. oralibus pauluium excavatis, apice acuto 
oonvergentibus; scutum basalc ©©teris dissimilo, supernc sinuatum 
vice anguli levis, bosiquo haud acuminatum secundum sequento 
majus, emteraque versus radiorum apices sen rim minora, denique 
xninutissima; scuta brachialia lateralia inferne haud usque ad 
scutum quartumvel quintum adjuncts, (junctur© linea inde versus 
brachiorum apicom sensim longiore), supeme baud usque ad 
scutum 17" m contigua; scuta brachialia dorsalia—sextum a basi 
quam longa paulo latius, arcuatum, margine exteriore rotundato, 
lateribus versus discum recto vergentibus; marg. interiore oon- 
oavo-truncato; scuta crotera versus brachiorum apices sensim an- 
gustiora, margine interiore pr©sortim, et denique angulo acuto 
produoto; disoi squam© forma et magnitudine irregulares, una 
centralis,et 5-6 ab ilia pauluium remote mediooriter raagn©; scuta 
radialia toque magna ac pr©oedentia, forma irregularia, contigua; 
papill© ad latora incisur© disci (in exemplo maximo) 22, (in mino- 
ribus 16-17), suprem© 6-7 caeteris majores; spin© braohiales 
tern©, breviarim©, cross®, pauluium tantum longiores squamis 
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ambulacralibus, his numero duabus supra scutum tertium,quartum, 
aliquando quintum, unioa supra cmtcra, et BUpra quimquo 
marginom pori ambulacralis primi (infrabrachialis) papillis 4-5. 
Color albidus. 

Disci diam. 9 millim. 

lied). Spain’s Bay. 

The spines on the rays are very small, and similar to 
those described by Ljungmaii as existing in 0. Lymani , 
which cannot be confounded with the present species, as it 
differs in size, length of the arms, form and size of the radial 
shields, &c. 


XII .—Descriptions of some new Species of Hydroida from 

Kerguelen's Island . By Professor Allman, &1.IX, Lti.D., 
F.K.S., P.L.S. 

Seven species of Ilydroida were collected recently in Ker¬ 
guelen’s Island while the English Transit Expedition was 
there. They comprise one representative of the (lymnoblastic 
and six of the Calyptoblastic hydroids. None of them has 
been previously described; and one is the type of a new genus. 

I reserve figures and full particulars respecting them for 
my formal report upon the collection, giving merely short 
descriptions ol them here. 

IIyi>roida Calyptoblastea. 

Genus Sertularella, Gray. 

Sertularella kerguelenensis } n. sp. 

Trophosonie . Hydrocaulus about an iueh in height, much 
and irregularly branched, monosiphonic; intemodes with 
shallow annulations at their proximal ends. Hydrothecm 
springing each from an internoue close to its distal end, some¬ 
what tumid below, tapering towards the summit, which is 
slightly incurved towards the stem; orifice with four distinct 
teeth. 

Gonosome. Gonangia springing each from a point just below 
a hydrotheca, subseaaile, ovoia, with a short tubular 4-toothed 
summit, annulatod, the annulations becoming obsolete towards 
the base. 

Bab . Swain’s Bay {Eaton). 

Nearly allied to S. polyzonias . 
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Bertularella unilaterali$ } n. sp. 

Trophosome . Hydrocaulus about 1«J inch in height, alter¬ 
nately pinnate, monosiphonic. Hydrothec® deep, divergent, 
and somewhat tumid below, slightly curving towards the stem 
above, strongly 4-toothcd, all deflected towards one side of the 
stem and branches. 

Gonosome . Gonangia arising just below the base of a hydro¬ 
theca, ovoid, with a 4-toothed terminal orifice; distal portion 
with wide annulations, which become obsolete towards the 
proximal end. 

Hah . Swain’s Bay (Eaton). 

Sertularella lagena y n. sp. 

Trophosome. Hydrocaulua springing from a creeping stolon, 
about I inch high, slightly branched ; internodes much atten¬ 
uated towards their proximal ends, where they are also marked 
with two or three oblique well-defined annulations. Hydro- 
thecte rather distant, borne by the internode close to its distal 
end, tumid below, becoming narrow towards the distinctly 
4-toothed orifice. 

Gonosome not known. 

Hab. Observatory Bay, Royal Sound (Eaton). 

Genus Halecium, Oken. 

Haleciurn mutilum , n. sp. 

Trophosome . Hydrocaulus about 1 inch in height, irregularly 
branched, the branches with two or three oblique annulations 
at their origin ; intemodes short, each carrying close to its 
distal end, for the support of the hydranth, a bracket-shaped 
process which is not produced into a tube (in this respect it 
resembles U. nuicrocephalas ) Allman, and //. sessilis , Norman, 
which are also without the usual tubular prolongation), and is 
surrounded by a narrow, slightly everted punctate margin. 

Gonosome not known. 

Uab. Observatory Bay (Eaton). 

? Genus Oampanulabia, Lam. (restrict.). 

Campanularia cylindrical n. sp. 

Trophosome » Hydroid about 4 inch high j peduncles spring* 
ing from a creeping filiform stolon, each with several cumula¬ 
tions at its proximal end. followed by a slightly corrugated 
space, which is succeeded by a single globular annotation 
bearing the hydrotheca. Hydrothec® deep, cylindrical, with 
the margin deeply and strongly 12-toothed. 
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Gonosome. Gonangia cylindrical above, with a flat summit, 
tapering below towards the very short peduncle, which springs 
from the creeping stolon. 

Hab. Swain’s Bay (Eaton) • also Baffin’s Bay. 

In the absence of any fuller knowledge of its gonosome, 
this species (which is undistinguishable from a species obtained 
last autumn in Baffin’s Bay by II.M.S. 1 Valorous’) is only 
provisionally referred to the genus Campanularia. 

Genus Hypanthea, n. g. 

Trophosome. Hydrotheoje pedunculate, inoperculate, with 
the walls enormously thickened, and so encroaching upou the 
cavity as to prevent the complete retraction of the hydranth. 

Gonosome. Gonangia enclosing fixed sporosacs. 

Type //. repens , n. sp. 

Hypanthea repens , n. sp. 

Trophosome. Peduncles about j inch high, springing at 
intervals from a creeping stolon, with a globular annulus just 
below the hydrotheca, but otherwise smooth. Hydrotheca; 
obconical witli very oblique margin, their cavity forming dis- 
tally a shallow cup, which is prolonged as a narrow cylindrical 
tube backwards through the axis of tin* hydrotheca. 

Gonosome. Gonangia elongated, narrow, passing gradually 
into a short peduncle which springs from the creeping stolon ; 
colonies monosciouB, the male gonangia surpassing in height 
the hydrothecal peduncles, fusiform, opening on the summit 
by a narrow circular orifice ; the female shorter than the male, 
scarcely narrowing towards the distal extremity, where is a 
wide orifice. 

Hab. Swain’s Bay (Eaton). 

Hydroida Gymnoblastea. 

? Genus Coryne, Ehrenb. 

Coryne conferta } n. sp. 

Trophosome . Hydrocaulus aliout li inch high, much and 
irregularly branched, forming dense tufte ; stems and branches 
distinctly and regularly annulated. Hydranth with about 
twenty tentacles* 

Gonosome not known. 

Hab. Observatory Bay (Eaton). 

In the absence of the gonosome, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether this is a Coryne or a tfyncoryne . 

January 8, 1870. 
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XIII ,—Descriptions of some new Species of Pohjzoa from 
Kerguelens Island By Professor G. Busk, F.tt.S, 

The collection of Polyzoa made in Kerguelen’s Island during 
the stay of the British Transit-of-Venus Expedition contains 
twenty-six species and four varieties of a twenty-seventh, all 
of which, excepting six species and three of the varieties, have 
been previously described. Most of them are common to the 
southern extremity of America: afeware also European, South - 
African, Australian, or New-Zealand species; but I do not 
observe a single Arctic form among them, which is rather sur¬ 
prising, since two or three species that inhabit the Arctic sea 
are known to exist in the Antarctic regions also. I fancy 
their absence is due to the circumstance that the collection 
was made exclusively in the Laminariau zone, the majority 
of the specimens having been obtained by a ten-tooth grapple 
attached to six fathoms of cord cast from the shore. 

The following are the novelties. Figures of them and of 
some other species will be given in my full report upon the 
collection. 

Suborder Cheilostomata. 

Fain. Salicomariadfie. 

Genus Onohopoba, Bk. (restricted). 

Type Onchopora Sinclairii, Bk. 

The genus Onchojxrra as originally constituted embraced 
Tubulicellaria of D’Orbigny; but 1 now propose to confine it to 
those forms which have no tubular prolongation of the mouth, 
which certainly constitute a very distinct type. 

Fam. Fluttr&dft. 

Genus Diachobis, Bk. 

Diachoris costata , n. sp. 

Cells elongated oval, posterior surface glistening; aperture 
protected by nine to twelve acute, sometimes furcate costae, 
which arch over and interdigitate in the middle line j four to 
six strong oral spines; a pedunculate reclinate amcularium 
on one or, more usually, both sides, near the upper part of 
the cell. 

Bah. Swain’s Bay, Kerguelen’s Island (Eaton ): Falkland 
Islands (Darwin). 

The cells have some resemblance to those of Beania australis. 
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which, however, are more or less erect, are attached in a linear 
aeries to a connecting tube, and are without avicularia . In 
D. hirtmima , Heller, which otherwise much resembles the 
present species, there are no avicularia } and the back of the 
cells is set with numerous forked spines or setse. 

Fam. Membraniporidtt. 

Genus Lepkalia, Johnst. 

§ In ARM ATM. 

Lepra!ia Eatoni } n. sp. 

Cells broadly oval, distinct; mouth semicircular, lower lip 
straight, notched in the middle; four to six erect oral spines. 
Surface of cells in interior of zoariuni smooth, entire or obscurely 
pitted round the border, sometimes umbonatc; in the marginal 
cells a row of distinct pores exists round the border; ovieell 
prominent, subglobose, with faint radiating lines in front and 
a row of small pores round the base. 

Hab. Swain’s Bay, Kerguelen’s Island (Eaton). 

Lepralia hyalina , Linn. 

Tn addition to the varieties of this protean species given in 
the British-Museum Catalogue, the present collection contains 
three which arc doubtfully referred to it. 

Var. e. conferta (n. var.), characterized by the crowded and 
compressed growth of the cells and ovieetls in the central 
portion of the patch, giving the zoarium the aspect of a Celle- 
par a, and by the wide and patulous mouth, more especially of 
the marginal cells. 

Var. f. Bougainvillei , which appears to be identical with 
the form figured by M. d’Orbigny, whose name I have there¬ 
fore retained. 

Var. tf (n. var,), characterized by the smaller than normal 
size of the cells, and by their surface being thickly studded 
with short spines, as is also that of the ovicells. 

Suborder Cyclostomata. 

Fam. Cristate, Bk. 

Genus Cursu, Lamouroux. 

Crista kerguelen$ts } n. sp. 

Zoococia 3-5 in each internodc; branches arising from the 
second or third, elongated, curved abruptly forwards; mouth 
slightly expanded; peristome thin, membranous: oooecia 
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pyriform, somewhat compressed and subacuminate at top; 
opening behind curved, tubular. Growth lax, straggling, 
irregular. 

Hah. Swain’s Bay. 

It has much of the habit and general aspect of Crisidia 
geniculate , but differs in the number of cells m the internode, 
the very sparse punctuation of the surface, and in the form of 
the oocecia. 

Fara. Tubuliporid®. 

Genus Tubuupora, Lam. 

Tubulipora stellata } n. sp.? 

Zoarium irregularly stellate; zoooecia diverging from the 
centre in all directions. 

Hal . Swain’s Bay, Kerguelen’s Island (Eaton). 

Fam. Discoporellid®. 

Genus Disoopobella, Bk. 

Discoporella infundibuliformis 9 n. sp. 

Zoarium stipitate infundibuliform: zoooecia arising from 
the interior of the funnel; mouth expanded, with five or six 
acute teeth. 

Hal. Swain’s Bay, Kerguelen’s Island (Eaton). 

Discoporella canaliculate , n. sp. 

Zoarium circular, bordered, slightly convex; tubes very 
irregularly uniserial, with a raised canalicular fillet on one 
side: interspaces cancellous. 

Hab. Swain’s Bay, Kerguelen’s Island (Eaten). 


XIV .—On Mr. Carter*8 Objections to Eozoon. 

By Principal J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.B.S. 

With reference to these, as stated in the December number 
of the ‘Annals,’ I beg to make an explanation as to matters 
of fact. The woodcut which Mr. Carter criticises was intro¬ 
duced into my little book in connexion with the history of 
the discovery of Eozoon ) and as an illustration from Dr. Car¬ 
penter of the tubulated wall first recognized by him. There 
are in the book several other illustrations of these structures, 
though of course not nearly so many as my collections ooula 
furnish. The appearance of this cut as an illustration of my 
note in i Nature' was an accident for which I am not respon- 
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Bible. I sent with the note a tracing of the structures in 

S uestion from a specimen of my own; but, instead of engraving 
ris, the Editor borrowed, os I suppose, the cut which had 
appeared in Dr. Carpenter’s paper, and which certainly repre¬ 
sented structures of the same character. 

As to the relations of the canal-system to the tubuli, I can 
only say that, after studying a very large number of slices and 
other preparations of Eozoon , and comparing these with Num- 
mulina , Calcarina , and other more modern forms, many of 
them prepared and mounted with my own hands, I cannot 
discover any greater diversity of structure than that which 
might be expected in a gigantic Stromatoporoid form of so 
great antiquity, and separated by so vast an interval of time 
from any thing with which wc can compare it 

In any case Eozoon exists, and, projecting in Stromntopora - 
like masses from the weathered outcrops of our Laurentian 
limestones, so TeBembleB certain well-known fossils that the 
geologist cannot deny it attention, however its presence may 
clash with any preconceived notions; and I have yet to learn 
that the laborious collection of such specimens, the preparation 
and study of hundreds of slices, and the comparison of them 
with the forms, recent and fossil, which they may be supposed 
to resemble, eau be fairly stigmatized as “ wild speculation.” 
It is certainly a speculation which makes more demands on 
time, muscle, and eyesight than some others that can be 
mentioned; and I only regret that 1 am unable adequately to 
present to naturalists the materials, almost a museum in them¬ 
selves, that have accumulated on my hands in the study of 
this ancient fossil, and which have testified more and more 
not only to its importance and wide distribution, but to its 
organic nature. I am not a specialist in the study of the 
Foraminifera any further than the Postpliocene species of 
Canada and their successors in the Gulf of St. Lawrence are 
concerned. The study of Eozoon was forced on me by circum¬ 
stances and by its evident geological significance, and has 
been pursued as specimens presented themselves and as time 
permitted, but, I can honestly affirm, without any desire to 
support any preconceived hypothesis or to further any current 
speculation. On the one hand, I can plainly perceive the use 
which may be made of it to favour theories of development 
in which f have no faith; on the other, I can equally Bee its 
inconsistency with the exaggerated antiquity claimed by many 
for the human period in geology; but the investigation and 
statement of facts must be independent of all consideration 
of such consequences. 

M'Gill College, Montreal, 

Dec. 2l, 1875. 
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XV.— A Conspectus of the Species of Paratelphuaa, an Mo- 
Malayan Genus of Freshwater Crabs. By James Wood- 
Mason, Professor of Comparative Anatomy, Medical Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta. 

The genus Paratelphma was established in 1865 by Miinc- 
Edwards for the reception of two new species of crabs, one of 
which (P.sinensis) was supposed to have come from the “China 
seas,” the other (P. tridentata) from New Zealand. 

Stimpson, in his preliminary account of the Invertebrata 
collected during the United-States expedition to the North 
Pacific, records the occurrence of the former at Canton, 
in brackish water: and Heller (‘ Reise d. ttsterr. Fregatto 
Novara,’ zoologisch. Theil, Crustaceen, p. .'14) gives Java as 
a locality for the latter. 

Dr. E. von Martens (in ‘Archiv ftlr Naturgesch.’ 1868, 
pp. 18-22) states that he himself had collected specimens of 
A sinensis on the banks of freshwater streams at Bangkok 
and Pctshaburi, in Siam, and of P. tridentata at Sinkawang 
in Western Borneo, at Surabaya in Eastern Java, and at Lahat 
in Central Sumatra, and satisfactorily accounts for the mistake 
in the localities given for the original examples of the species 
by Milnc-Edwards. 

In 1871 I myself described two new species, the one from 
Upper Burmah and the otherfrom the Cangctic valley,through¬ 
out which it occurs from Hardwar (the point at which the great 
river issues from the Siwalik Hills) far down into the delta, 
where the water is brackish ; and 1 then pointed out that the 
Bpecies resembled many Canceridee, and differed from all the 
rest of the Telphusidro in having the distal ends of the mero- 
podal joints of the chelipcds armed with a sharp spine: not 
only are they to be distinguished by the presence of this spine 
ana by being in other respects more like certain Cancerldm, 
but also by the armature of the antero-lateral margins of the 
carapace, the teeth of which in point of number and form 
are as constant for the several species as are those of the 
Portunidm. 

The following conspectus, giving short characteristics,which 
it is hoped will suffice for the ready recognition of the different 
forms in the mean time, is published in anticipation of fuller 
accounts in my illustrated monograph of all the Telphusidse 
of India and its dependencies. 

I am indebted to Dr. von Martens for specimens of the two 
species collected by him. 
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Family Telphusida. 

(icrma Pakatklphpsa, M.-Edvr. 

Conspectus of the Species* 

Latero-anterior margins of the carapace armed 
with a single large, acute, conical and 

salient epibronchial tooth. P . *i>imgcra y W.-M. 

Latero-anterior margins of the carapace armed 
with two epibranebial teeth. Meropodal 
joints of all the legs armed at their distal 

ends with a sharp spine ... .. P. tridentata, M.-Edw. 

Latero-anterior margins of the carapace armed 
with three epibranchial teeth. 

The first two teeth slightly flattened, the 
last almost conical and smaller than the 
rest. Meropodal joints of all the legs 
armed at their distal ends with a sharp 
spine. Penultimate somite of <$ post- 
aodomen constricted anteriorly so as to 
form with the preceding an hourglass- 
shaped mass . P stnenm, M.-Kdw. 

The tirst tooth similar to the cvtmorbital 
angle, but smaller; the rest salient, acute, 
and conical. Meropodal joints of the logs 

unarmed... P. Mar trust, W.-M. 

latero-anterior margins of the cavapace armed 
with four epibranchial teeth. 

The teeth feebly developed, flattened, acute, 
cuiying forwards ana inwards, and dimin¬ 
ishing gradually iu size from before back¬ 
ward*. The carapace perfectly smooth, 
longitudinally very convex., its antero¬ 
lateral margins muck inclined; post¬ 
frontal creat well developed. P* Dayana f W.-M. 

The teeth all equal, and similar to one another, 
large, almost conical, and very salient. 

Carapace considerably areolated, longitu¬ 
dinally very convex, its antero-laterol 
margins much inclined ; postfrontal crest 

well developed . P. Edwardsi, W,-M, 

• The teeth tolerably wdl developed and sal tnt, 
flattened, acute, and diminishing gra¬ 
dually in size from before backwards. 

Carapace perfectly smooth, depressed, and 
but slightly convex, its antero-latcral 
margins hardly inclined. The frontal and 
orbital margins conspicuously, the edges 
of the feebly dtveloped post frontal ciest 
and of the epibranchial teeth faiitly 
emulated . P. crewtU/era, W.-M. 

Anil* <b Mag* N* Hist* Her. 4. VoU xvii. 9 
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On the Species of Paratelphusa. 

§ I. Postabdomen of the male with its sides converging from the base 
of the third to the apex of the fifth somite > thence to its extremity 
narrow . ( Vide J. A. S. B. 1871, voL xl. pi. 12. fig. 4.) 

1. Paratelphusa spinigera. 

Parateljjhitsa spinigera, Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B. 1871, vol. xl. part 2, 

Tetphtisa spinigera, White, List Crust, Brit. Mua p. 80 (nomen nudum). 
Hah. Hardwar; Pumoah ; Jcssore District; Calcutta, &c. 
Tn l>otli fresh and brackish water. 

2. Paratelphusa tridentata . 

Parathelphusa tridentata, Milne-Edwards, Arch, du Mas. 1854-55, vol. 
vii. p. 171, pi. 18. tifys. ], 1 a, 1 b ; Ann. des Sci. Nat. 8* s4r. t. xx. 
p. 218; Von Martens, Arch, fur Natuiyesrh. I8(i8, pp. 19 ei seq. 

I lab. Java; Sumatra; Borneo. In fresh water. 

3. Paratelphusa sinensis. 

Parathetyhusa sinensis, Milne-Edwards, op. cit. p. 178, figs. 2,2 a; Von 
Martens, op. cit. 

Hal). Bangkok and Petshaburi, in Siam {Von Martens) ; 
Moulmein, Burmah ( Wood-Mason). In both fresh and brackish 
water. 

§ II. Postahilomen of the male triangular . ( Vide J. A. S. B. 1871, 

vol. xl. pi. 11. fig. 5.) 

4. Paratelphusa Martensi , n. sp., W.-M. 

llab. Hardwar; Purneah; Allahabad ; Jessore District. 
In fresh water. 

5. Paratelphusa Dayana. 

Paratelphusa Dayana , Wood-Mason, J. A. *S. B. 1871, vol. xl. p. 102, 
pi. xi. 

Hab . Prorae and Maundalay, Upper Burmah. In fresh 
water. 

6. Paratelphusa Edwardsi, n. sp., W.-M. 

Hal. Garo, Dafla, and Naga hills; Caehar; Saddya; 
Harmatti. In fresh water. 

7. Paratelphusa cremdifera , n. sp., W.-M. 

Hal. Pegu Yomah. In fresh water. 

The species described by me have all been found in localities 
the fauna of which is largely leavened with Malay forms, both 
identical and representative. 
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XVI .—Contributions to the Study of the chief Generic 
Types of the Palaeozoic Corals. 6y JAMES THOMSON, 
F.G.S., and II. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of St. Andrews. 

[Continued from p. 70.] 

rpiAto viri,] 

Genus Dii'UYPHYLUJM. 

PipkyphyUum, Lonsdale, Murch. Vera. & Keys, Runs, and Ur. p. 023. 

Gen. char. Corallum compound—formed of long, slender, 
cylindrical corallites, which are usually placed at some little 
distance from one another, aud are associated into fasciculate 
masses. The corallites have a distinct epitheca; and the mode 
of increase is by parietal or calicular gemmation. The Bepta 
are well developed, but do not reach the centre of the visceral 
chamber. Internally there is a small central area, occupied 
exclusively by the tabulse. Externally the interseptal loculi 
are rendered vesicular by the development of dissepiments. 
No columella. 

The typical corals of the genus Diphyphyllum form fasci¬ 
culate masses^ often of very large size, composed of cylindrical 
corallites, which may bo occasionally united at certain points 
here and there, but are usually quite free. As rightly pointed 
out by Prof, de Koninck, Mr. Lonsdale was in error in assert¬ 
ing that the increase of the corallum was effected by means of 
fission of the old tubes. On the contrary, the increase is 
almost always by means of parietal or calicular gemmation, 
the old corallites continuing to grow, and the new corallites 
maintaining a position nearly parallel with that of the parents 
(PL VIIL fig. 1 a). It Beems not improbable that, in one 
species, at any rate (viz. D. Arckiaci , Hillings), the corallum 
is occasionally simple; but this point requires further in¬ 
vestigation. 

The central area of each of the corallites is occupied by 
ti»e tabulflB, which are perfectly smooth (PI. VIII. fig. 1). 
The floor of the cylindrical, moderately deep calice of each 
is formed by the uppermost tabula in tne centre. The septa 
do not encroach upon the median tabulate area; but we are 
unable to confirm M. de Koninck’s view that this area is 
(as a rule, at any rate) surrounded by a special mural in¬ 
vestment. 

There are no traces of any columella; nor are there any 
grounds for bearing that the absence of this organ is acci¬ 
dental, as formerly held by Milne-Edwards and Haime (Pol. 

9* 
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Foss, des Terr. Pal. p. 446). On the contrary, there is abun¬ 
dant evidence that no columella ever existed in any of the 
corals pioperly reierred to Dipkmhyllum . 

The septa are well developed; but the primary ones invariably 
fall short of the centre, and leave the tabula? exposed over a 
larger or smaller median space. Towards the circumference 
of the visceral chamber the interseptal loculi become filled by 
minute lenticular vesicles, formed by the development of nume¬ 
rous dissepiments (PI. VIII. fig. 1). 

The cpithcca is thin, with encircling strife, and occasionally 
accretions of growth. Sometimes there are horizontal out¬ 
growths of the cpithcca, uniting two adjacent corallites; but 
this is of rare occurrence. 

Mr. Lonsdale’s oiiginal definition of the genus Lhphyphylhm 
is as follows (op. jam cit. p. 623, t. i.):—“A stony lamel- 
liferous polypidom; lamella* exceeding twelve, biplatcd; 
branched, blanches dichotomous; internal structure triareal: 
(1) central area, inteisected by flat, convex, or irregular dia¬ 
phragms, no persistent axis ; (2) intermediate area, traversed 
vertically by lamella;; interspaces crossed obliquely or down¬ 
wards by extensions of the diaphragms and subordinate plates ; 
(3) outer area, traversed by lateral extensions of lamellae; inter¬ 
spaces crossed by arched or vesicular lamina* inclined upwards 
and outwards; stems not uniformly thickened by external secre¬ 
tions, but occasionally united when in juxtaposition.” The 
type species, upon which the above definition is founded, is 
X>. concinnum , Lonsd., from the Carboniferous rocks of 
Russia. 

Prof. M'Coy (Brit. Pal. Foss. p. 87) followed Mr. Lonsdale 
in all essential points, more especially as regards the supposed 
fissiparous mode of increase, and defined the germs as follows:— 
11 Corallum forming elongate cylindrical branches, dividing by 
dichotomous fissure of the main stem ; no axis ; biareal; the 
large central area occupied by strong, simple, transverse dia¬ 
phragms, deflected at the circumference, surrounded by a narrow 
outer vesicular area; outer wall thick, radiating lamellae nume¬ 
rous, not reaching the centre. ’ ’ He described two species, from 
the Carboniferous rocks of Britain, viz. D.gracile and D. lati - 
septatnm , the latter of these being apparently identical with 
D. concinnum , Lonsd. 

Milne-Edwards and Haime consider that Diphyphyttum 
concinnum was founded upon a Litlmtrotion in which the 
columella had been accidentally destroyed, and they therefore 
reject the genus altogether (Pol. Foss, des Tetr. Pal. p. 446). 
I)e Fromentel adopts the same view, but retains the name of 
Diphyphylhm for the fasciculate species of Lithontrotion (Tnt. 
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h l’dtudc des Polyp, Foss. p. 304). Prof, de Kouinck, how¬ 
ever, by his excellent description and figures of the type form, 
])> concinnum ) Lonsd.. 1ms tnoroughly established the correct¬ 
ness of Mr. Lonsdale's original views and the validity of the 
genus (Nouv. Keeherches sur les An. Foss,, partic i. p. 36, 
pi. ii. figs. 4-4 </, 1872). We need only add that the forms 
which wo have examined from the Carboniferous rocks of 
Scotland and the Devonian rocks of America agree in all points 
of generic importance with the type form D. concinnum. We 
quite agree with Mr. Billings (Can. Journ., new series^ vol. iv. 

! ). 134), as well os with M. de Koninek, in thinking that 
dr. Lonsdale was in error in making fissiparous division to 
be one of the characters of the genus ; but this misconception 
as to a single character is not of itself sufficient to invalidate 
his definition or to lead to the abandonment of his name. 

ft follows from the above that the genus Lithostrotion is 
sufficiently separated from Diphyphyllum by the presence in 
the former of a well-developed and continuous columella, which 
is wholly wanting in the latter. Hence transverse and longi¬ 
tudinal sections will in all cases enable the palaeontologist to 
at once separate the DiphyphyUa from the fasciculate species 
of Lithostrotion , in spite of the close external resemblance 
between the two groups. 

From the typical species of (Jyathophyllum the species of 
Diphyphyllum are at once separated by the limitation of the 
septa of the latter to the external portion of the corallum. In 
no case do the sqitain Diphyphyllum meet in the centre of the 
visceral chamber, or become twisted together so as to form a 
pseudo-columella. This distinction, however, is not available 
as separating Diphyphyllum from forms like Oyathojfhyllum 
paracida } M‘Coy, 6r C. (Caninia) giaanteum } Mich., since in 
these latter the septa fall short of the centre. In this case 
the chief available characters are to be found in the fasciculate 
growth of the former, and the strongly developed peripheral 
vesicular zone of the latter. When we come, however, to such 
forms as C. cassj)itosum } Goldf., it must be admitted that it is 
almost impossible to draw a rigid line between this and Diphy - 
phyllum ) since the septa in the former seem occasionally to 
fall short of the centre, and the form and mode of growth of 
the corallum are as in the latter genus. 

Dybowski has recently founded the genua Donacophyllum 
(Mon. der Zoanth. scler. rug. aus der Silurform. Esthlands &c., 
p* 80) for corals which are said to differ from Diphyphyllum 
only in the fact that the vesicles of the exterior zone arc of 
large size. We have seen no examples of the genus, and can 
prox^ounce no opinion as to its value. 
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The genus Ertdophyllwn, Edw. & H&ime, is ; again, pre¬ 
cisely similar to Diphyphyllum in all the essential points of 
its internal structure, ana differs only in the fact that the 
corallites are united at intervals by abundant lateral outgrowths 
of the epitheca. Occasionally, nowever, such epithecal out¬ 
growths are sparingly developed in Diphyphyllum ; and we 
are inclined to doubt if their absence or presence can be con¬ 
sidered a ground of generic distinction. We do not think 
that Itybowski has brought forward any sufficient reasons for 
separating groups so closely allied, and placing them, as he 
lias done (op. jam (it. p. 81), in different families. 

The genus Diplophyllum , Hall, was founded for the recep¬ 
tion of some corals from the Niagara Limestone (Pal. N. Y. 
vol. ii. p. 115), which in most respects agree with Diphy¬ 
phyllum, but are stated to have the septa meeting in the centre 
of the visceral chamber. They are also stated to possess an 
inner mural investment surrounding the central tabulate area. 
This latter distinction, however, cannot be relied upon, since 
an inner wall (though certainty wanting as a rule m Diphy¬ 
phyllum) is stated by Dc Koninck to be present in D. con - 
cinnum, Lonsd. Upon the whole, it seems probable that 
Diplophyllum , Hall, will prove on rarther examination to be 
properly referable to Diphyphyllum . 

The geological range of the genus Diphyphyllum is a toler¬ 
ably wide one. It appears to commence in the Upper Silu¬ 
rian, being represented in the Guelph Limestones of Canada. 
Several species are found in the Devonian rocks; and the genus 
is well represented in the Carboniferous. In the Ciwboniferous 
rocks of Scotland the genus is rare, but it is represented by 
the type species (D. concinnum , Lonsd.), as well ashy another 
form at present undetermined. 

Genus Lophophyllum. 

LophophyUum, Edwards & H&ime, Pol. Foss, des Terr. Pal p. 849. 
and Brit. Foss. Cor. Intr. p, lxvi. 

Gen. char. Corallum simple, conical, with a complete epi¬ 
theca. Tabuto convex, irregular, passing with more or less 
interruption completely across the visceral chamber. A septal 
fossette is present. A cristiform or clavate columella in the 
centre of the uppermost tabula, joined by one extremity with 
the single septum contained in the septal fossette, and some¬ 
times connected by the other with the opposite primary septum. 
Septa extending nearly, but not quite, to the centre of the 
visceral chamber. 

So far as is known, all the species of LophophyUum arc 
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simple, and their form is more or less conical and usually 
curved. The epitheca is complete, sometimes thin, but in 
other cases thick, with strong longitudinal stria. Minute en¬ 
circling lines of growth are present, along with annulations of 
growth. The ctdice is moderately deep, and the septa extend 
nearly to the centre of the visceral chamber, apparently with¬ 
out ever quite reaching it. Small secondary septa usually, 
but by no means always, alternate with the primary septa. 
As a general rule dissepiments are present, in the form of deli¬ 
cate plates crossing the interseptal loculi; but these are never 
developed in such quantity as to form a distinct zone of vesi¬ 
cular tissue exteriorly (PI. VIII. figs. 5 A, 6 a, 7 a). 

The tabu he are always present, and are always well deve¬ 
loped, though they do not possess the form of distinct, strong, 
transverse plates. On the contraiy, they form a scries of 
more or less irregular arched plates, with their convexities 
upwards, which anastomose and become more or less freely 
united with one another. They are not, however, confined to 
the central area of the corallum, but reach the inner surface 
of the wall (PI. VIII. figs. 6 & 7). 

The columella is invariably present, and is formed by a 
cristifbrm or clavate prominence in each successive tabula. 
It is thus not a true columella, as is sufficiently shown by 
longitudinal sections (PI. VIII. figs. 6 & 7), where there is 
simply a pseudo-columellarian line passing down the centre. 
One extremity of this pseudo-columella is joined directly with 
the septum occupying the septal fosscttc. The other extremity 
seems sometimes to be connected with the primary septum 
directly opposite to the septal fossula; but more commonly it 
appears to be free, and uo such connexion seems to bo esta¬ 
blished (PI. VIII. figs. 3 a-7 a). In L. breve, De Kon., the 
oolumellar prominence is said not even to have its usual con¬ 
nexion with the septum in the fossula. Though well marked 
in specimens exhibiting the interior of the calice, the septal 
fossette is not a conspicuous object in transverse sections of 
Lophophyttum, and is generally only recognizable by the fact 
(hat the columellar eminence is prolonged into it. 

The genus Lophophyttum. agrees in many respects with 
Zaphrentie, more especially in the characters of the septa and 
dissepiments. It is distinguished, however, from this by the 
comparatively irregular tabulae, the different nature of the 
fossula, and the presence of the central columellar eminence. 
Almost the only genus with which Lophophyttum runs any 
risk of being confounded is Cyathaxonia , Mich.: but sections 
at once show that it is fundamentally distinguished from the 
latter by the possession of tabulro. In Uyathojconia, also, 
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there are no endothecal dissepiments, and the columella forme 
a single styliform rod, which commences at the bottom of the 
visceral chamber, and is continuod through to the floor of the 
calico. (It may not be out of place to note here that Cm* 
thaxonia Dalmani , E. & II., is not a true Cyathaxoma. but has 
been formed into a nesv genus by Lindstvorn under the name 
of Centrotm.) 

The genus Lophophylbtm commences in the Devonian, but 
attains its maximum in the Carboniferous rocks, where it dies 
out. All the known species are small, rarely exceeding an 
inch or an inch and a half in length. The type of the genus 
is L . Koninckij E. & H., from the Carboniferous rocks of 
Belgium. With the exception of a form which seems to 
be identical with L . (Cyatnopsis) eruca , M‘Coy, all the ex¬ 
amples figured by us (PL VlII. figs. 3-6) are new: but we 
reserve the description of their specific characters till another 
occasion. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE VIII. 

(All the figures are drawn of the natural me.) 

Fig. 1. DiphyphyUum concimwn, Lonsd,, transverse section of a small 
slab, exhibiting caiicular gemination at different stages of the 

S roctms; 1 A) longitudinal section of the same, showing the pro- 
uetion of young corallites and the continued jgrowth of the 
parent tubes. Lower Carboniferous, Bathgate, Linlithgowshire. 
Fig. 2. lMphjfphyllum, sp., transverse section of a small slab, exhibiting 
fifwiparous development of the corallites. Lower Carboniferous. 
Scotland. 

Fig. 8. LophophyUwn parvulttm, Thomson & Nicholson, external aspect; 
8 a, transverse section of the same. Lower Oaxtooniferoutt, 
Fifeshire. 

Fig. 4. Another example, from the Lower Carboniferous of Ayrshire; 
4 a, transverse section of tho same. 

Fig. 6. LophophyUwn reticulatutn, Thomson & Nicholson, external aspect; 
6 a, transverse section of the same. Lower Carboniferous, 
Shiels, East Kilbride. 

Fig. fl. ZmhopkyUwn, sp., longitudinal section; 6 a, transverse section of 
me same. Lover Carboniferous, Shiels, East Kilbride. 

Fig. 7. LophophyUwn eruca, M'Coy (?), longitudinal section,' 7a, trans¬ 
verse section of the same. Lover Carboniferous, Brockley, near 
Lesmahngow, Lanarkshire. 

Fujs. 8-8 b belong to the next portion of this memoir, where their cha¬ 
racters will be discussed. 

[To be continued.] 
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XVII .—Notices of British Fungi. By the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S., and C. E. Broome, Esq., 
F.L.8. 

Continued from vol. xt. p. 41.] 

[Plates IX., X., & XI.] 


*Agaricu& (Amanita) muscarius, L.; Fr. Ep. p. 20. 

Var. Entirely destitute of warts. Leicester, Air. Mott. 

*A. (Lepiota) cejxestims , How., var. B. 

Fine specimens of the white form, exactly according with 
Bulliard’s A. cretaceus (t. 374), were gathered at Batheaston 
by Mr. Broome. It is quite certain that Bulliard's plant is a 
Lepiota. 

1501. A. (Armillaria) bulbiger , A. & S.; Fr. Ep. p. 40f. 
In pine-woods. Hereford, Oct. 1875. The nmrginato- 

bulbosc stem reminds one of some Cortinarii. 

1502. A. (Armillaria) robustus , A. & S.; Fr. Ep. p. 41. 
Ilannoch, Perthshire. l)r. Buchanan White. 


ing closely with Krombholz’s figure. Flesh very 
film ; taste and smell exactly that of Poluporus squamosm. 

1503. A. (Tricholoma) hrricatus , Fr. Ep. p. 60. 

In woods. Viscid. Olamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. Remark¬ 
able for the thick coat of the pilous. 

*A. (Tricholoma) crassijbluis , B.; Fr. Ep. p. 61. 

This fine species has been gathered again by Mr. Cecil II. 
Spencer Perceval. 

1504. A. (Tricholoma) viryatus , Fr. Ep. p. 62; Icon, tab* 34. 
fig. 1. 

Forres, Rev. J. Keith. 

1605. A. (Tricholoma) leucocephalus , Fr. Ep. p. 71; Ic. 
tab. 43, fig. 2. 

C. E. Broome, Oct. 1869. Bowood, Wilts. 

1606. A. (Tricholoma) militarise Lasch.; Fr. Ep. p. 71. 

Olamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

1607. A. (Tricholoma) civ Ms, Fr. Ep. p. 71. 

Epping, J. English. Exhibited at South Kensington, 
Oct. 6, 1876. 

1608. A> (Clitocybe) gilms , P.; Fr. Ep. p. 95. 

West Faxleigh. Kent, 1874. 

*A. (Clitocybe 1 subinvclutus, Batach ; Fr. Ep. p. 96. 

Laacton Park, Norths, Oct. 22,1875. Occurring in profu¬ 
sion in a ring under Scotch firs, twenty yards in diameter. 


t The references, a. far as Jlymenomycotes are concerned, are to the 
new edition of the * Epicrieis.’ 
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It has regularly appeared in the same spot for forty years. 
Exactly the plant of Batsch. 

1509. A. (Clitoeybe) aubalutaceus, Batsch: Fr. Ep. p. 84. 
Oxton Exeter, growing under Ilex, C. H. Spencer Perceval, 

Esq., Nov. 1875. Smell like that oi A.putrxdus and A. ran- 
cidus , peculiar. 

1510. A. (Olitocylic) aplendena, Fr. Ep. p. 96,* Ic. tab. 44. 
%. 1. 

Beading, Mr. Austin. Exhibited at the Fungus show, 
South Kensington, 1874. 

1511. A. (Clitoeybe) cxpallene , Fr. Ep. p. 100. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

1512. A. (Clitoeybe) con cams, Scop.; Fr. Ep. p. 102; Ic. 
tab. 57. fig. 2. 

C. E. Broome. 

1513. A. (Collybia) rancidus , Fr. Ep. p. 125w 

Uuder cedars. Burnham Beeches, Nov. 1875, Rev. G. B. 
Sawyer and C. E. Broome. 

The smell is very peculiar; the gills very dark, so as to 
be easily mistaken for those of a Hebeloma. Though the 
specimens do not answer in every respect, Btill, on comparing 
them with a drawing by Fries, who remarks that there are 
many varieties, they are referred without hesitation as above. 

1514. A. (Collybia) vcntricosua , Bull. tab. 411. fig. 1 ; Fr. 
Ep. p. 120. 

Oct. 25, 1874, C. E. Broome. Bathford. 

1515. A % (Omphalia) maurus, Fr. Ep. p. 156. 

On lawns. Coed Coch. 

1516. A. (Mycena) aurantio-marginatm , Fr. Ep. p. 131: 
FI. Dan. tab. 1292. fig. 2. 

Near Perth, Dr. Buchanan White, Nov. 1 } 1875. 

ThiB is a most interesting addition to our lut of Fungi. It 
is admirably figured in the ‘ Flora Danica,’ and has a pecu¬ 
liar aspect which separates it from other species, looking more 
like a Marasmius than a Mycena. 

Stem very brittle, fistulose. Smell strong. Margin striate. 

1517. A. (Mycena) excisus, Lasch.; Fr. Ic. tab. 81. fig. 1. 
Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

1518. A. (Mycena) paammicola } B. & Br. Pileo subhemi- 
sphrerico hygrophano, particulis mmutissimis irrorato, margins 
striato: stipite brevi, solido, radicante, deorsum umbrino, sur- 
sum albo, toto albo-pulverulento; lamellis segmentoideis bre- 
viter adnatis postice sinuatis; odor fortis sed non nitrosua. 

On a sand bank amongst moss. Addington, Kent, Sept. 28, 
1875. 

Pilous 3 lines across; stem not 6 lines high, about 4 a line 
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thick, firm; pileus brown, becoming paler towards the margin. 
A small but well marked species. 

1519. A. (Myeena) metatus , Fr. Ep. p. 142. 

Forres, Rev. J. Keith. Wrotham, Kent, Oct. 1875. 

1520. A. (Myeena) collariatu8 y Fr. Ep. p. 146; Ic. tab. 82. 
fig. 5. 

Glamis, Rev. J, Stevenson. Addington, Kent, Oct. 1875. 

1521. A . (Myeena) debilia , Fr. Ep. p. 145. 

In a chestnut wood. Wrotham, Kent, Oct. 1, 1875. 

1522. A. (Pleurotus) pulmonarius , Fr. Ep. p. 176. 

This interesting species was exhibited at the Aberdeen 
Fungus show in 1874, the specimens exactly according with 
Paulet’s figure, tab. 21. 

1523. A. (Entoloma) Thomaoni , B. & Br. Pileo piano, 
griseo tomentoso, costis reticulatis omato j stipitc pallidiorc 
nbrilloso tomentoso ; lamcllis latis incarnatis. 

Amongst grass in a plantation. West Farleigh. Found in 
company with Ur. Thomson. 

Pileus 14 to nearly 2 inches across, adorned with raised 
radiating ribs, which form reticulations in the centre; stem 
1$ line high, about 2 lines thick. The structure seems entirely 
peculiar to this species; for the ribs are not like those of A. 
phlebophorua. 

1524. A. (Pholiota) unicolor , Fr. Ep. p. 227. 

Hereford, Mr. J. Benny. 

1525. A . (Inocybe) maritimus , Fr. Ep. p. 229. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. Menmuir, Rev. M. Anderson. 

1526. A. (Inocybc) deaciasus , Fr. Ep. p. 233. 

C. E. Broome. 

1527. A. (Inocybe) Whitei, B. & Br. Pileo convexo, pri- 
raum hemisphserico, fulvo, margine albo viscidulo, cortina 
Candida fibriUosa, demum expanso toto fulvo; stipite e candido 
fulvescente, glabrescente, solido: lamellis e candidis adnexis. 

Rannoch, Oct. 1, 1875, Dr. Buchanan White. 

A very curious and beautiful little species, allied to A. vatri- 
CO 0 U 8 . Stature that of A. geophyllua. 

1526. A.( Flammula) lupinua , Fr. Ep. p.246. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

1529. A. (Flammula^ apterous, Fr. Ep. p. 249. 

Chi rotten trunks. New Pitsligo, Rev. . 1 . Fergusson. 

1580. At (Naucoria) temulentus , Fr. Ep. p. 262. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

1581. A. (Hebeloma) Jirmua, P.; Fr. Ep. p. 238. 

Laxton Park, Norths, Oct. 22, 1875. Near fir trees. 

1682, A. (Naucoria) graminicola , Nees, Syst. f. 186; 

Fr. Ep, p. 265. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 
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A very rare species, which certainly belongs to Naucoria , 
H point still remaining doubtful in the last edition of the 
i Epicrisis,’ but which we are fortunately able to confirm, 

1538. A . (Pholiota) terrigenus , Fr. Ep, p. 215. 

Var. minor • 

Amongst chins of lion-poles, West Farleigli, Kent. 

Resembling closely A . punctulatua , Kaleh.; but that is de¬ 
scribed as having brown spores, whereas m the present case 
they are ferruginous. 

*A. (Psalliota) campfistris, L. 

Var. villaticus , Broud. Cr. Ag. tab. 7. 

An enormous specimen, 13 inches in diameter, witli a stem 
3 inches thick, was sent by Messrs. I^co of Hammersmith, who 
received it from Dr. Bennett. The pileus was covered with 
rich pilose scales, and had a very grand appearance. It comes 
up in Dr. Bennett’s garden every year. 

1534. A (Psalliota) htvmorrhoidariua } Schulz. Kalchb. p. 29, 
tab. 18. fig. 1. 

In the Duke of Cleveland’s woods, Lilleshall. Salop, Nov. 
1875, Rev. W. Houghlon. King’s Cliffe, Norths. 

Like A . Badhamiy the whole plant turns red when bruised 
or cut. Dr. Badhum considered this one of the most excel¬ 
lent Fungi; but it is not included or mentioned in his book. 
Pileus 4 inches across ; stem 4 inches high, 1 thick. 

1535. A. (Galera) vittwformisy Fr. Ep. p. 269; ScluefF. 
tab. 63. figs. 4-6. 

Perth, Dr. Buchanan White, Nov. 4, 1875. 

1536. A. (Stropharia) eajmt-madu jwp, Fr. Ep. p. 288. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. A very rare and interesting 

species, which has occurred again this year, and was exhibitea 
at the Fungus show at Perth. 

1537. A . (Ilynholoma) caacus . Fr. Ep. p. 294. 

Rannoch, Perthshire, I)r. Buchanan White. 

1538. A. (Psilooybe) chondrodermusy B. &Br. Pileo cam- 

I ianulato carnoso, margine appendiculato excepto glaberrimo 
a3vi spadiceoj hie illic rimoso; stipite sub*»quali fistuloso 
pallidiore, fibnlloso ? basi squamuloso; lamellis ventricoaisaffixis 
secedcntibus, margine albo. 

In pine vroods. Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

Pileus 1 inch across, dark bright brown, cracked here and 
there in different directions; veil woven and jagged j stem 
2 J lines thick above, 3 at the base. Spores *00025 inch long, 
half as much wide, purple-black, almost oblong. Pileus stains 
the paper yellow. The species, which is quite distinct, will 
take its place in the first section of Pttilooybe , 

1539. A . (Psilocvbe) nucisedusy Fr. Ep. p, 800. 

Amongst small chips in a wood. West Farleigh, Kent. 
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This interesting species may be easily mistaken, if the sport's 
are not carefully observed. We have a characteristic drawing 
from Fries. White when dry. 

1540. A. (Psathyrella) catigino8us } Jungh. in Linn. v. 5, 
tab. 6. fig. 13. 

Glands. Rev. .1. Stevenson. 

1541. Oortinarius (Phleginacium) claricolor , Fr. Ep. p. 330* 
Glands, Rev. .1. Stevenson. 

1541 his. t\ (Phleginacium) decoloratus , Fr. Ep. p. 351. 
Epping, Mr. .1. English. 

1542. C. (Phlegmaeium) scbaceus, Fr. Ep. p. 337. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

1543. C. (Phlegmaeium) croceo-arruleus^ Fr. Ep. p. 352; 
Ag. Pers. Ic. et Dese. tab. 1. fig. 2. 

Laxton Park, Norths, Get. 22, 1875. 

1544. C. (Inoloma) cyanites , Fr. Ep. p. 361. 

Brought from Reading by Mr. Austin to the Fungus show 
at South Kensington, 1874. 

The specimens belong to the variety which turns red slower 
when bruised. We have a drawing of this magnificent species 
from Fries. It is one of the finest of the genus, 

1545. 0. (Inoloma) redimitun , Fr. Ep. p. 363. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

1546. C. (Dermoeybe) mmurus } Fr. Ep. p. 367. 

J. Rcnny. We have no information as to the locality 
of this or of 1549 and 1551, which we have received from 
Mr. Renny. 

1547. U. (l)ermoeybe) myrtillinus , Fr. Ep. p. 368. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. Rannoeh, Ih\ Buchanan 

White. 

1548. C. (I)ermocybc) venetus. Fr. Ep. p. 374. 

Rannoeh, Perthshire, Dr. Buchanan White. A small but 

interesting species, differing in colour from any species with 
which we are acquainted. 

1549. < 7 . (Telamonia) licinipes , Fr. Ep. p. 376. 

J. Kenny. 

1560. (f. (Telamonia) plumiger , Fr. Ep. p. 377. 

Glamis. Rev. J. Stevenson. A single small specimen, 
densely plumose. 

1551. C. (Telamonia) punotatus, Fr. Ep. p. 382. 

J. Renny. 

1552. d, (Hydrocybe) detonsus , Fr. Ep. p. 397. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. Amongst moss in woods. 

Probably a very common species. 

1558. ( 7 . (Irydrocybe) mihnnus , Fr. Ep. p. 399. 

In woods. Wrotham, Kent, Oct. 1, 1875. 
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1554. Paxillus Lepista , Fr. Ep. p. 402. 

Slough, M. Terry, Esq. This is one of the most interesting 
additions to our list of Fungi. The rigid, almost horny cuticle, 
large size, and thick stem render it one of the most remarkable 
of the Agaricini. 

1555. P.paradoxus (Kalehb.). Agaricusj?amdojrus,Kalchb. 
tab. 16. fig. 1; Fr. Ep. n. 244. 

Near Shrewsbury, W. Phillips, Esq. Wrotham, Kent, 
Sept. 30, 1875. Amongst decayed furze. 

This very curious plant, which is admirably figured in the 
work above quoted, is undoubtedly a Paxillus, The spores 
are more like those of a Boletus than an Agaric; they are 
oblong, •00035- , 00036 inch long, and about a fourth as much 
wide. It is at once distinguished from P. leptopus by the 
gills being distant, and not “ admodura confertee.” 

1556. Lactarius squalid tie, Krombh. tab. 4. figs. 23-25. 

Scotland, 1875. 

1557. L. minimus, Smith, in Journ. of Bot. 1873, p. 205. 

Forres, Rev. J. Keith. 

1558. Hygropharus disroideus , Fr. Ep. p. 408. A gar iais 
semigilms, Secret, no. 771. 

Laxton Park, Norths, Oct. 22, 1875. Exactly answering 
to the description of Seerotan, but not so stout as in a figure 
received from Fries. Solitary or tufted, stem dotted all over 
with viscid granules. 

1559. II. laemus, Fr. Ep. p. 416. 

Epping, Mr. James English. Exhibited at South Ken¬ 
sington, 1875. 

*ft. Cohmannianus , Blox.; Fr. Ep. p. 417. 

A form of this species apparently occurred at Laxton, whieh 
at first seemed an exaggerated state of fl. ceraceus. The pileus 
and stem were extremely viscid, and of a full but rather dull 
yellow; the stem hollow and extremely brittle. As it became 
ary the colour changed to various tints of tawny; the gills 
very decurrent, thin, and variously shaded. The margin was 
subulicato-striate as in H. vileUinm, not subdecurrent as in 
II. latus, besides which the stem was anv thing rather than 
tough. As two specimens only were found, it is thought better 
to refer them to H. (blemannianue than to propose a new 
species. 

1560. H. sciophanus , Fr. Ep. p. 417. 

Perth, Dr. Buchanan White. 

Spores very pale clay-coloured. There were two forms — 
one with a darker pileus and the flesh dark, the other paler, 
with the flesh also pale. The former only deposited spores j 
it is probable therefore that the pale form was not so folly 
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developed. Species of Coprinus occasionally occur without a 
trace of spores. 

1561. H. cinereus, Fr. Ep. p. 413; Atl. Svamp. tab. 30. 

Coed Coch, Mrs. Lloyd Wynne. Great Elm, Somerset, 

C. E. Broome, Rannoch, Dr. Buchanan White. Exactly 
according with the upper figures in the plate cited above, and 
surely distinct iroin 11. pratensis. 

1562. Russula olivacea, Fr. Ep. p. 445. 

Slough, M. Teny, Esq. 

1563. R. qalochroa, Fr. Ep. p. 447 ; Bull. tab. 5001., M. 

Slough, M. Terry, Esq. 

1564. R. pectinata , Fr. Ep. p. 449 ; Bull. tab. 409 N, o, i*. 

Glamis, Rev. .1. Stevenson. Smell like that of R.jwtens. 

Pellicle separable. Exactly resembling the two latter figures 
of Bulliara, which he refers rather doubtfully to R. hetero- 
phylla. 

1565. Cautharellus Haughtoni, Phillips, MS. Pileo tenui, 
convexo, umbilicato, glabro : stipite gracili, apice incrassato, 
primum subtiliter fibrilloso; lamellis subdecurrentibus angustis 
pallide cameis. 

Hereford, W. Phillips and others. 

Pileus 1 inch or more across,' thin, dirty white, with a tinge 
of flesh-colour. Stem 2 inches high, 1 line thick, slightly 
thickened above, minutely fibrillose, stuffed, rooting at the 
base, which is more or less cottony. Gills scarcely forked, 
narrow, slightly decurrent. Sometimes 2 inches across. Allied 
to C. albiaus , and possibly included by Fries, but very dif¬ 
ferent from the ‘ Flora-Danica ’ plant recorded before under 
no. 1421. 

1566. Marasmius epichloe, Fr. Ep. p, 479, M.gramxneus, L^v. 

On the base of grasses. Hereford, J. Renny. Undoubtedly 

Ldveilld’s plant, but possibly a mere form of M. stipitarius. 

1567. Lentinus pulverulentus , Fr. Ep. p. 482. Agaricus 
puheruhntus , Scop. Carn. p. 434. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

Tufted, at first infundibuliform ? then lateral flabelliform, 
fuliginous, floccoso-pulverulent, with little umber particles; 
stem elongated, at length smooth; gills thick, pallid, deeply 
decurrent, their edge crenulate but not torn, rileus 2 inches 
across, stem 3 inches high. This seems to be truly the plant 
of Scopoli. 

1568. Polyporus floccopus, Rostk. tab. 13. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

Fries remarks that it is a question whether this species is 
not a form of Polyporus hrumalis ; but it appears to us quite 
distinct. 
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1569. P. (Resupinati) aubgdatinosun, B. & Br. Orbicularis, 
margine clevato, subjgelatinoso, albo-tomentoso, nigricante; 
poris griseis, parvis, acie acutis. 

On dead wood. Bannock, Dr* Buchanan White. Appa¬ 
rently parasitic on a dccurrcnt form of P. amorpkua . 

This singular species forms little pulvinate masses, with an 
obtuse raised border, which is at first tomentose and pallid, of 
a subgelatinous consistence, and turning black. The pores 
are of a pale delicate grey, with an acute even edge, about -jV 
of an inch in diameter. We cannot point out any species to 
which it is allied. 

1570. Trameles inodora , Fr. Ep. p. 584. 

On the flat top of an old mossy beech-stump. Stoke Pogcs, 
M. Terry, Esq. 

Pores colourless, slightly angular, about T -hr inch wide, 
nearly inch long, not the feast linear. Inodorous ; externally 
tomentose, white, with a very slight tinge of pink at the base. 
As in Dwdafca fatmima, the texture radiates from a central 
point, and is of a pure white. 

1571. 71 Terrei, B. & Br. Resupinata, lata, suborbicularis, 
pulvinata, contcxtu suberoso albo; poris angulatis, hie illic 
sinuatis, paliidis. 

On beech. Stoke Poges ? M. Terry, Esq. 

About 3 inches across, 1 inch thick in the centre; substance 
white, delicately fibrous, radiating from a central point, scone- 
less ; pores about inch across, pallid, angular in the centre, 
sinuated towards the edge. Habit that of Dcedalea latMma . 
Inodorous. 

1572. Hydnum hnrigatum, Swartz; Fr. Ep, p. 599 ; Svcrig 
&tl. Svamp. tab. 81. 

In pine-woods. Rannoch, Dr, Buchanan White. A far 
more solid species than II. fragile. 

1573. Irpex pmdulus, f>. Ep. p. 620. 

Menmuir, Rev. M. Anderson. Agreeing with the figure of 
Albertini and Schweinitz. The species varies greatly; spe¬ 
cimens obtained previously were not in a normal condition. 

Anfongst tire Fungi still preserved in Sowerby’s herbarium 
is one marked Ifydnxm erectum , parasitic on some Polyporut. 
This appears identical with Fries’s Spheronema hydmfdeum, 
which he no longer refers to Radulum aterrmum. 

*Qr(Uerdlu* lutesema , Fr. Ep. p. 030. 

Rannoch, Perthshire, Dr. Buchanan Wliite. The hymenium 
of a beautiful orange. Sent at the same time with very 
characteristic specimens of Gantharettun lutesc$n$. 

1574. Thetephora pallida, Fr. Ep. p, 633. 

Wc have received from the Rev. W. Houghton and Mr. 
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Phillips a Thelqphora with a hispid hymenium, which they 
refer to this species. It is, however, so like T, Sowerbeii that 
we hesitate about its diagnosis, but think it better to record 
their observation. 

1575. T, clavularu , Fr. lip. p. 034. 

()n the ground. Wallington, Northuraberland. C. H. Spencer 
Perceval. We have lately received from Dr. White specimens 
which would be referred to this species were it not for the 
strong foetid scent of T\ palmata. 

1576. T. intybacea , Pers. Syn. p. 567. 

Amongst Tetraphis pellucida . Bum ham, Rev. (i. H. Sawyer. 
(} lamia, Kev. J. Stevenson. Exactly answering to Bulliard’s 
figures, tab. 483. figs. 0 & 7, tab. 278, and quite distinet from 
f, laciniata. 

1577. T, Crustacea , Schum.; Fr. Ep. p. 637. 

On the ground. Burnham, Rev. G. H. Sawyer. Both in 
this and last year. 

1578. Stereum vorticosum 7 Fr. Ep. p. 639. 

On beech. Menmuir, Rev. M. Anderson. 

1579. 8 . pint, Fr. Ep. p. 643. 

On bark of Scotch fir. Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

1580. 8. rufum , Fr. Ep. p. 044. 

Glamis, liev. J. Stevenson. Re\. J. Keith. 

1581. Corticium 8alicinum 7 Fr. Ep. p. 647. 

Forres, Rev. J. Keith. 

This is certainly the same with Exidia cinnabarina 7 B. &C., 
which has the curved spores of Exidia . We have not suffi¬ 
cient specimens of the European form to justify us in sepa¬ 
rating it from Corticium , to which genus it can scarcely 
belong. 

1582. C 1 . amorphum } Fr. Ep. p. 648. 

On larch. Perth, Dr. Buchanan White. 

This curious plant is so like large specimens of Peziza caly- 
ctna that it is not surprising that the two should have beeu 
confounded, and in consequence the plant figured by Willkoram 
under the name is really P. calycina . We were at first in¬ 
clined to think that it might be a conidiiferous form of the 
Ptmita in question, analogous to CypheUa Currei; but the 
structure is such as to make us consider it autonomous, and 
probably the type of a new genus; for it does not agree well with 
the characters of Corticium . The substance is white and fleshy, 
consisting of rather coarse threads which at the base form a 
close sclerotioid network. The hymenium consists of colourless 
threads and orange-coloured clavate bodies filled with pigment. 
These at length prqject beyond the surface, and produce four 
gfcbnsc rough spores, *001 inch in diameter, whicn contain an 

Ann , <fc Mag, N, Hist, 8er. 4. IV. xvii. 10 
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angular body within, which looks like a cystolith. After a time 
*sach spore becomes elliptic, and now measures *0012 inch in 
length, produces about eight elliptic echinulate sporidia in its 
cavity, which are from *0004-*0005 inch long—a circumstance 
without parallel as far as v\ e know in JTymcnomycctcs. All 
these points have been observed by each of us independently. 

Plate IX. fig. 1. a . firat stage of pseudasci ; ft, second ; c. filled with 
endochrorae; d sporophoru witn young spores; e. the same, with mature 
apores;/. separate spore; g. tho same, producing sporidia; h. apoiidia. 
All more or less magnified. 

1583. serum , h r. Ep. p. 659. Thehpliora sera ) Pers. 
Syn. p. 580. 

Epping, Mr. James English. Numerous specimens have 
been received from the Itev. J. Stevenson, Rev. M. Anderson, 
and others from Scotland. 

A very curious species, some specimens approaching, if not 
identical with, Tfyamm papyraceum . The aculei are mostly 
very distant, either entire or plumose at the tips, with the inter¬ 
stices just like the hymenium of a true Corticium. Sometimes 
they are radiato-floecose ; but there are intermediate states. 

1584. C. c\nnamomeum ) Fr. Ep. p. 650. 

On wood. Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

1585. (\ ferrugineum , P. ; Fr. Ep. p. 661. 

On various decayed vegetable substances, Wothorpe. 
Received also from Scotland. 

1586. Clavaria Krombhoizii y Fr. Ep. p. 669. C. Kunzei. 
Krombh. tab. 53. figs. 15, 16. 

On the ground in woods. Glamis, Rev. ,T. Stevenson. 

1587. C . condensata , Fr. Ep. p. 672. 

On the ground under trees. West Farleigh, 1874. 

1588. l*terula subulata , Fr. Ep. p. 682. 

Burnham Beeches, Rev. G. H. Sawyer, 1874. 

1589. Typhuki translucens , B. & Br. Candida pellucida ; 
stipite brevi sursum incrasaato; capitulo irregulari subobovato. 

On the ground. Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

Minute, pure white, resembling somewhat a prematurely 
dried Myxogast, but a true Hymenomycete. 

1590. Hymenula constellata } B. & Br. Orbicularis, dein 
dense congesta, pallida; sporis minutis fusiformibua. 

On a decaying board. C, E. Broome. 

Formerly referred to Fmarium minutulum . Cd. Individual 
plants about *007 inch across, densely crowaed in the centre, 
scattered towards the margin of the patches, composed of com¬ 
pact branched threads bearing minute spores, *0002 inch long, 
m a dense stratum. 

We perfectly agree with Fries, in the new edition of the 
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i Epicrisis ’ (p. 700), that the greater part of the described 
species of Hymenula do not really belong to Hymenomycetes. 
Home are doubtless conidiiferous forms ot ascophorous Fungi. 
*Gemtermammom8 y Fr. Syst. iii. p. 17. 

This curious species, of which no other British specimen 
was known than that figured by Sowerhy, has lately been 
found in Berkshire by the Rev. (1. H. Sawyer. 

*G. Michelianus , B. & Br. 

Anglesea, Hon. W. (). Stanley. 

1591. Ly cogala j/a co-f use ton, Ehrh. 

Coed Coch. Named on the authority of Dr. Rostafinski. 

1592. lteticulana ofivacea , Fr. Syst. iii. p. 89. 

On decayed fir. Aboyne, 1870. Named on the authority 
of Dr. Rostafinski, who considers /?. versicolor synonymous. 
A small specimen has been gathered by Dr. Buchanan White 
near Perth. 

1593. Vhondriodenna (Erstedii } Rtf. Mon. 

On bark more or less covered with moss. Jedburgh, R. 
Jcrdon. 

1594. C. nit'Pinii, Rtf. Mon. 

On dead wood. Linlithgow, J. (\ Buuehop. 

1595. Badhamia capsulifcr (Bull, sub Sphcerocarpo ), Bull. 
t*b. 470. fig. 2. 

Glam is, Aug. 1874, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

The spores are rough, whereas in /i. utriculosa they are 
smooth. Fries, as far as we can find, does not quote Bulhard’s 
figure. The peridia reflect the most beautiful tints of steel- 
blue and lilac; they are densely crowded, as in Bulliard’a 
figure. 

1596. Physarum theiotcum , Fr. Sy^t. iii. p. 142. P, vires - 
rensj Dittm.; Sturm, D. F. tab. (51. 

On little twigs. Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

1597* P. tussilaginisy B. & Br. Badhamia capsulifera } 
Cooke, Exs. Peridiis aepressis, adnatis, tenuissimis nitidis ; 
capillitio ramoso tenui albo; sporis globosis, aspens. 

On leaves of Tussilago, first discovered by Mr. Brittain. 
It is quite certain that tins is not Sphcerocarpns capsulifcr y Bull. 

1598. P. nigrum, Fr. 

On decayed wood. Glamis, Rev. J, Stevenson. 

Threads slender: spores nearly black, *0007 inch in diameter. 

<**rum, Fr. Syst. iii. p. 147. 

On very decayed Populus alba . Elmhurst, Dec. 1859. 

1599. Cratenum Uucostictumy Fr. Syst. iii. p. 152. 

On dead leave*. Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson.^ 

1600. Crtbraria macrocar pa, Schrad. tab. 2. fig. 3. 

Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 


10* 
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1601. C*fulva, var. b. intermedia, Schrad. tab. i. ftg. 2. 

On decayed wood. Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

Spores *00035~*0005 inch in diameter. 

1602. Arcyria Friesii , B. & Br. Gregaria; peridiis stipi- 
tftti8,globoso-ovati8,cmerei8; capillitio ovato-cylindrico spons- 
que glaucis. 

On sawdust. Glam is, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

The plant which generally passes for Arcyria cinerea , and 
which is figured in the * Flora Danica/ and is common in exotic 
as well as British collections, has not glaucous spores. The 
specimens received above appear to be what Fries intended; 
and therefore the above name is assigned to them. The capil- 
litium is coarser than that of A . cinerea , and the spores are 
decidedly blue. Its habit also is different, the periaia being 
scattered in A . cinerea . 

1603. A . ferruginea , Rtf. Mon. 

On dead wood. Sow. Herbarium. 

Included often in A . punicea , from which it differs not only 
in colour, but in the comparative size of the spores. 

1604. A. (Lachnobolus) congesta , B. & Br. Peridiis in 
rnassas orbiculares congestis sessilibus, nitidis, flavo-umbrinis; 
floccis exasperatis sporisque concoloribus. 

On diy wood, liaise House, Somerset, October 1861, C. E. 
Broome. 

Forming orbicular masses £ inch in diameter, consisting of 
crowded shining umber peridia, looking at first like a Licea 
or a heap of moth’s eggs. Just the colour of gingerbread. 
Spores globose, *0003~ % 0004 inch in diameter. 

Plate IX. fig. 2. a. plant, natural size; 6. portion of plant, magnified; 
r. capillitium; d. spores. 

1605. Lindbladia effuea, Fr. Licea effma* P. & Ehrb. 

With Cribraria argillacea . Aboyne, 1870. Forres, Rev. 

J. Keith. We have an original specimen from Fries marked 
as probably belonging to a new genus, before it was cha¬ 
racterized. 

1605 bis. Perichcena decipiem , B. & Br. Sporis majoribus 
miuoribusque Irate aureis. 

On fir-cones. Perth, Dr. Buchanan White, 

The external appearance is just the same as that of P. eteo- 
bilinu ; but the spores arc bright yellow and of two kinds, the 
larger *0009~*002 inch long, tnose of P. etrobilina # 001-*0012 
inch long, which is about the size of the smaller spores of 
P. deciptens . 

1*late IX. fig. a. a. spore of P Mrobilma : 6. the smaller spores of 
P. decipien *; r, the larger spores; d, the capillitium. All more or less 
magnified 
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1606. Ssptoria Avellatue, B. &Br.: Rab. Exs. 1958. 

On the underside of leaves of Ooryius Avellana , growing in 
a circulate manner. Bathford, C. E. Broome. 

Spores fusiform, curved, about *0004 inch long. 

Io07. Sporidesmum triglochinis , B. & Br. Soria puncti- 
formibus e basi cellulari onundis ; sporis junioribus obovatis, 
stipite brevi sursum incrassato, aein subglobosis oblique di- 
visis, demum oblongis fenestratis. 

On Triglochin palustre. Rannoch, Dr. Buchanan White, 
March 1875. 

Sori bright brown, # 006~*008 inch in diameter, spores *0008- 
*0007. Approaches 8 . pallidum , B. & C.; but that is on fir, 
and the spores are not composed of globose cells as in that 
species. 

Plate X. tiff. 4. a. plant in situ, magnified; b. group of spores; 
c. spores, more highly magnified. 

1808. Puccinia Melinite , Tul. Ann. d. Sc. Nat. Sept. 1854, 
p. 141. 

On Molinia cwrulea. Rannoch, Dr. Buchanan White. 

*P. calthce. On leaves of Ranunculus jicaria with Aicidium 
ealthee . New Pitsligo, Rev. J. Fergusson. 

* Trichobasia Girsii, Lasch., has been found in Perthshire 
by Dr. Buchanan White and Dr. Cooke. 

1609. 8tilbum tnelleum } B. & Br. Minutum, pallide 
luteum ; stipite curto sursum dilatato hispido ; sporis globosia, 
minimis, corpusculis multo majoribus verruculosis in contextu 
conditis. 

On bark. King’s Wood, Congresbury, Jan. 1861, Miss Plues. 

In form resembling Ciliciopodium violaceum, but of a uni¬ 
form pale yellow tint; head composed of clavate processes, 
about •009-*01 inch across, covered with sugary particles or 
the granules of crystallized honey. The globose rough bodies, 

> inch in diameter, appear to be imbedded in the substance. 

Plate X. fig. 6. a. plant, magnified; 6. head, showing the situation of 
the corpuscles j <L structure of head; e. oorpusclea. All highly magnified. 

1610. Fusartum translucent, B. & Br. Pellucidum, sub- 
itipitatum, margine sub lente leviter ciliato albo-lutescente, 
sursum umbilicato; sporis tenuibus cylindricis. 

On deal. Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

Forming little transparent specks about iof a line in diameter. 
Spores *0003 inch long. Differs from F. minutulum , Cd., in 
the form of the spores. 

1811. F. cucutnerinum, B. & Br. Pallide aurantiacum sub- 
globosum dein eflbsum; sporis breviter fusiformibus. 

On diseased cucumbers. Sibbertoft. 

Spores *0003 inch long. 
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1612. F. rhabdophoruni , B. & Br.* Erumjiens, subfulvum, 
elevatum e basi orbiculata alba; sporis rectis rhabdiformibus. 

On dead sticks. Forres, Rev. J. Keith. 

Spores *0006 inch long. 

1613. Gylindroaporiutn aenecionia , B. & Br. Caospitulis e 
floccis flexuosis gracilibus; sporis cylindricis e maculis can- 
didis oriundis. 

On leaves of Senrcio vulgaris , Raimoch, Dr. Buchanan 
White. Forming white conspicuous irregular patches on the 
leaves. 

Spores variable in length, *0003- , 0006 inch or more long. 

1614. Penicillium cojfeicolor, B. & Br. Late effusutn um- 
brinum, floccis brevibus crassiusculis; h{K>ris majoribus glo- 
bosis. 

On Pasteur’s solution, South Kensington, Profs. Huxley 
and Dyer 

Resembling closely in colour MiainomyceafungicohtSj Cda.. 
but the spores are very different. The threads arc short ana 
coarse; the sjjores varying much in form, the most perfect 
smooth, with a large nucleus, and about •0005 inch in diameter. 

1615. Ejrobasiaium vaccinii } Wor.; Woronin, Abh. d. 
naturf. Ges. zu Fieiburg, iv., Fung. Aust. de Thtimen, 
no. 322. 

On leaves of Vaccinium viti$-idwa and other species. On 
Rhododendron it forms a thick gall-like swelling. 

1616. Bchimia alni , Woron. Ann. d. Sc. Nat. s<5r, 5, x. 
p. 80, tab. 6. figs. 1-7. 

Forming tubercles on the roots of alder. IWcrscourt, 1867. 

1617. Leotia circinam , P.; Fr. Syst. ii. p. 27. 

On the ground, abundantly. Glamis, Rev. J. Stevenson. 

1618. Vihrissea microscopica, B. & Br. Minutissima; sti- 
pite brevi nigro ; capitulo griseo. . 

On damp nr wood. Rannoch, Dr. Buchanan White. 

Scarcely visible without a lens. Stem very short, black; 
head grey, leaving a cup-shaped depression when completely 
washed off. Sporidia ejected, filiform. 

1619. Peziza (Geopyxis) arenaria } Osb.; Fr. Syst. ii. 
p. 65. 

On sands near St. Andrews, Rev. M. Anderson. 

This very curious species, which is so brittle that it is diffi¬ 
cult to preserve good specimens, forms a cylindrical or forked 
process penetrating the sand and collecting its particles. The 
roots of the Peamma are often attached, and perhaps in some 
cases have been mistaken for mycelium. 

„ 1620. JP. (Humana) constellation B. & Br. Minuta, grega- 
nanec stipitata,coccinca, convexa, sicca tantum cupuleeformis; 
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parapbysibus linearibus ^pice curvatis hie illie ramosis; spori- 
diis globosis demum reticularis. FI. Dan. tab. 656. fig. 2. 

Occurring in little groups, but not crowded, by the side of 
the road. Addington, Kent. It has also been found near 
Hereford by Dr. Cooke. 

Sporidia •0007 inch in diameter. Dr. Cooke lias the same 
thing from Hereford; and similar sporidia, but slightly larger, 
occur in P. humosa , iiehm and Fuckel. P. httmosa , Fr., how¬ 
ever, has cups 2-4 lines in diameter, which does not at all 
accord with our plant. The figure in * Flora Daniea * gives 
exactly the habit; and the magnified plant confinns our 
diagnosis. 

1621. P. (Tapliesia) rhaldosperma . B. & Br. Subiculo 
tenui tomentoso, pallide fulvo; cupulis sparsis concoloribus 
extus saturatioribus villosia, limrgine intkxo, hymonio ltetiorej 
ascia lanceolatis, obtusis; sporidlis filiformibus. 

On dead wood. Leigh Down, Nov. 5, i860. 

Sporidia •006- , 0035 inch long. Allied to P. ctesia. 

Plaik X. fig. 0. a plant, magnified, b. aaci and sporidia, more highly 
magnified. 

1622. P. (Dasyscypha^/waeesce?!*, 1\; Fr. Hyst. ii. p. 95. 

On beech-leaves, principally on the main nerve. Builth, 

South Wales, W. Phillips. 

1623. P. (Molliaia) tripolii , B. & Br. Erumpens, aurantiaca, 
marginenigrellocincta; sporidiis oblique ellipticis binucleatis. 

On dead stems of Aster tripolium. King’s Lynn, Sept. 10, 
1875, C. B. Plowright. 

Minute, erumpent, surrounded by the blackened cuticle, 
which often splits into tooth-like lacinim. Hymenium orange. 
Paraphyses nexuous, sometimes forked. Sporidia obliquely 
elliptic, *0005 inch long, half as much wide. A curious 
species, reminding one somewhat of P. fusarioides. 

1624. Ilelotium laburni } B. & Br. Breviter stipitatum, 
cupulis extus villosis furfuraceis pallidis, margine mflexo; 
disco ochraceo lasticolori; sporidus fusiformibus quadrinu- 
eleatis. 

On decorticated branches of Cytisus laburnum , or beneath 
the cuticle, which it seems to throw off. Menmuir, Rev. M. 
Anderson. 

Sporidia *0009 inch long. 

Mr, Phillips, who has paid great attention to the genus, 
writes that the only species approaching it in the fruit is Helo - 
(turn satmllum . Fr. Karsten has a species, Pezicula sublici - 
formis } which has sporidia nearly the same siae and shape, 
with two nuclei, but is otherwise different. 
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*8tictie lecanora, Schm. & Kz.; Fr. Syst. ii. p. 193. 

Var. pyri. Disco aterrimo. 

On the bark of pear-trees. Shrewsbury, W. Phillips, Esq. 

We were at first inclined to think this a distinct species, as 
we found the sporidia much smaller, , 0004- , 0005 inch long, 
whereas in S. lecanora we found them '0009 inch ; but later 
observations proved that they are sometimes quite as large, 
and we therefore consider it a mere variety. 

Plats XI. fig. 7. a. asci and sporidia of Ofictu Itumuva ; b. ditto of 
var. pyri. 

1626. Nectria Keithii , B. & Br. Peritheciis minutis, pal- 
lidis, congestis, furfuraceia, oatiolo distinct©; sporidiis fusifor- 
mibus inarticulatis; conidio})horia punctiformibus confluentibus 
cameo-griacis. 

On cabbage-stalks. Forres, Rev. J. Keith. 

Sporidia *0<H)2-*00025 inch long, conidia '0002 inch. 

1626. fipharia (Byssisodie) Keitii, B. & Br. Peritheciis 
csespitosis e floods atria ramosis oriundis, apice calvis roseia, 
radiatis ; ostiolo impreaso punctiformi; sporidiis fusiformibus 
triseptatis ad comtmssuras contractis. 

On a piece of cord. Glasnevin Botanic Garden, W. Keit. 

Peritnccia rather large, the apex rose-coloured, with a puncti- 
form impressed ostiolum, and radiated, apparently from the 
shrinking of the outer coat as they increase in size. Sporidia 
fusiform, triseptate, constricted at the division, each of which 
contains a large nucleus, *0012 inch long, *00025 wide. 

It is possible that this very curious species may be of exotic 
origin, as it occurred in a hothouse. Tne only species to which 
it Beems to bear any evident relation is 8. rhodoeticta, B. & Br., 
Fungi of Ceylon, no. 1096. 

Plate XI. fig. 8. a. group of perithecia; b. apex of ditto; «. early 
stage; d. aaous; «. sporidia. 

1627. 8. empetri, Fr. Syst. ii. p. 522. 

On leaves of Empetrum nigrum. Sow of Athol, May 1874, 
Dr. Buchanan White. 

Asci *002 inch long; sporidia pale brown, linear, uniseptate, 
*0007 inch long. 

1628. At cornyce* aim , B. & Br. Inflorescentiam deformans; 
sporidiis in ascis numerosis minoribus. 

On female catkins of alder forwarded by Dr. Masters. 

Differs from other species in the asci containing more nume<- 
rous sporidia, which are only *0002- 0003 inch Tong, whereas 
in A. bullatue they are *0004 inch. 
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1629* A. pruni (Fuckel), sub Exoascus, Fungi Nassovue, 
1861, d. 29. 

On nag-plums. Extremely abundant on the common aloe 
at Sibbertoft. 

*Labrella ptarmiccs , Destn.; Fr. El. ii. p. 149. 

On leaves of Achillea ptarmiece . Rannoch, Dr. Buchanan 
White. 

These are the first truly British specimens we have seen. 
It appeared for some successive seasons at King’s Cliff© on 
plants brought from Lambersart already impregnated with the 
mycelium ; Dut after a time the parasite vanished. 

1630. Rkvtisma empetri , B. Wliite. Ambiens, atrum, luci- 
dum, secunaum longitudinem rugosum. 

On Empetrum nigrum. Rannoch, Dr. Buchanan White. 
Completely surrounding the stem, shining jet-black, wrinkled 
longitudinally. The asm are straight, but immature. 


XVIII.— On the Habitat of Uromys aruensis {Gray) and its 
Allies . By Dr. A. B. Mkikr. 

Dr. J. E. Gray, in describing (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. scr. 4, 
1873, vol. xii. p. 418) a new species of Uromys from my col 
lections, introduced it with the following words - 

u The British Museum received two specimens of a male 
and female rat, which Dr. A. B. Meyer obtained at Aru Island 
in April 1870, and at Buntimunang, in the south-Avest part of 
Celebes, in November.” 

This note requires a rectification on my part. I never was 
on the Aru Islands; and in April 1870 I was still in England ; 
in October of the same year 1 arrived in Java; and it was in 
November 1871 that I first spent some days collecting in 
Bantimurang (it should be “ Bantimurang,” and not “ Bunti¬ 
munang ”). But, besides this, the female Uromys was not 
procured by me on South-west Celebes; it belonged to a small 
collection of animals from the Aru Islands, which I had bought 
before I came to Makassar, in September 1871. Some con¬ 
fusion must have happened in Europe with two of my labels, 
to have led Dr. Gray to the statement that Uromys aruensis 
occurs on the Aru Islands and in the south-west of Celebes. 
My diary and collection-notes are quite positive on this point; 
and there can remain no doubt that a mistake has been made. 
I regret that 1 did not sec this incorrect statement earlier; but 
I now hasten to make known that from my Celebes collections 
no Uromys reached Europe. Celebes being so veiy j»oor in 
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mammals, it is of some consequence whether Uromys occurs 
there or not. 

Although I did not collect the two specimens in question on 
the Aru Islands myself, I have no doubt that the locality is 
correct, because I discovered a closely allied species on New 
Guinea in May 1873, near Rubi, the south point of Geelvink 
Bav (therefore not very far from the Aru Islands)—which I 
call Uromys papuanus. 

The habitats of the three now known species of Uromys , 
which are very closely allied to each other, are therefore the 
following:— 

1. Uromys macropus { Gray) : North Australia, Cap} York. 

2. - aruensis , Gray: Aru Islands. 

3. - papuanusy Meyer : New Guinea, Rubi. 

Koval Natural-History Museum, 

Dresden, January ro, 1870. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 

Medicinal Plants; briny Descriptions with Original Figures of the 
Principal Plants employed in Medicine , and an Account of their 
Properties and Uses. By K. BKtrtLXY, F.L.8., and H. Trimen, 
M.B., F.L.S. London: J. & A. Churchill, 1876. (Four parts 
issued.) 

This work will supply a want which has boon felt for a long time, 
os there is no recent trustworthy book in the English language on 
the important subject with which it deals; and now that Fluckiger and 
Hanbury’s admirable ‘ Pharmacographia* is published, an illustrated 
handbook of the plants used in medicine seems more needed than 
ever. The present work is issued in monthly parts, and contains 
original coloured plates (natural sizo), with botanies] descriptions 
and on account of the geographical distribution and officinal pro¬ 
perties, of the plants that yield the drugs in common use. In 
making the selection the British Pharmacopoeia has been taken as 
a foundation; and to the species there included have been added a 
number of others used medicinally in India and the United States. 
Altogether the selection made includes between 250 and 300 species. 
Four parts of the work are already out, with eight or, if the plate 
bo double, seven plants in each. No regular botanical order has 
been followed; but the plates are numbered so that they may be 
bound in botanical sequence, according to the natural system, when 
the book is finished. Of common European officinal plants we have 
flax, rue, white and black mustard, the juniper, the oommon peppy, 
and foxglove; amongst cultivated fruits, the olive, orange, quince, 
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Royal Society. 

And almoud; and of tropical drug- or food-yielding species Theobroma 
cacao, Croton Eluteria and Tiglium, Paullinia sorbilis , and Mallotus 
phdippinensis. As far as possible the plates have boon drawn from 
living specimens. They are drawn and lithographed by Mr. Blair, 
a young and rising botanical artist, and are well executed, with 
abundant structural detail and colouring not ovordono, though in 
some cases (e. g. Mentha viridis and Digitalis purpurea) the pictorial 
effect is marred by superabundance of shading. Iho letterpress, 
both botanical and pharmacological, is full and accurate; and alto¬ 
gether the book may be safely recommended as likely to be a com¬ 
plete and trustworthy handbook for medical men, chemists, and all 
who arc interested in the Bubject. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

KOYAI, SOCIETY. 

November 25, 1875.—Dr. J. Dalton Hooker, C.B., President, in 

the Chair. 

“ On the Structure and Relations of the Aloyonarian Heliopora 
catrulea , with some Account of the Anatomy of a Species of Sarco - 
phyton ; Notes on the Structure of Species ol* the Genera Millepora , 
Pocillopora , and Stylos ter ; and Remarks on the Affinities of certain 
Palaeozoic Corals.” By II. N. Moseley, M.A. (Oxon.), Naturalist 
to the * Challenger ’ Expedition. 

Introduction .—The author having undertaken the examination of 
the Deep-sea Corals dredged during the voyage of H.M.H. ‘Chal¬ 
lenger/ was led to the study of the structure of corals generally, and 
especially to the examination of the Milleporidae, which seemed of 
peculiar* interest, since they had been determined by Professor 
Agassiz to be Hydroids, and bad boon regarded by him as living re¬ 
presentatives of the Palaeozoic Rugosa. Millepora alcicomis was 
obtained and examined at Bermuda, and another species of Milh- 
pora at Zamboangan, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. The examina¬ 
tion of these Milleporos was found to be beset with great diffi¬ 
culties, and the present notes on their structure are to be regarded 
as only preliminary. Further investigations will be made with 
specimens which it is hoped will be obtained at. the Sandwich 
Islands. At Zamboangan, Ileliopora ccerulea was obtained, and 
found at once to be an Alcyonarian. Its structure is described in 
foil in the paper. Another Alcyonarian of the genus Sarcophyton 
(Lesson) was examined for the purpose of comparison. It proved to 
present special features of interest, and a general description of its 
anatomy also is therefore given. Notes are further appended on 
the anatomy of a species of Pocillopom obtained at Zamboangan. 
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and that of a Stylasteracean dredged off the Meaugis Islands in 
500 fathoms. 

Literature of the Street. —Few original works relating to the 
subjects treated of in this paper were available for reference on 
board the * Challenger.’ A review of what has been able to be 
gathered of the recent literature relating to the Tabulate and 
itugose Corals and the Alcyonarians is given, and also a history 
of the various systematic arrangements to which the Tabulata and 
Bugosa have been subjected. 

Professor Agassiz published his opinion as to the hydroid 
affinities of the Milleporida? in 1859 (“Les Animaux des Mill4- 
pores sont des Acal^phes et non des Polypes,” Bibl.Univ.deGeneve, 
Arch, des Sei., Mai 1859), and figured the animals of the Millepora 
alcicomis in his ‘Contributions to the Natural History of the 
United States/ vol. iii. plate 15. Pourtales observed the animals in 
company with Agassiz. He says that one which he saw was 
“shorter than they are represented to bo in the figure, and hod 
five tentacular masses rather than tentacles/’ M.-Edwards con¬ 
sidered Professor Agassiz’s evidence as to the hydroid nature of 
Millepora insufficient, as does also Professor Allman. 

Professors Claus, Pourtales, Vernll, and many other authors 
accept Agassiz’s conclusion with regard to the Milleporid®, but do 
not accept his views with regard to the Kugosa. 

Professor Vernll (Hilliman’e American Journal, 1872, vol. iii. 
pp. 187, 194) found that Ifaillopora, a genus with extremely well- 
marked tabulie, w as a true Uexactmian, and showed that the pre¬ 
sence of tabula),the character relied on by Professor Agassiz, was 
of little importance. Pourtales and L. Ludwig have come to 
the conclusion that the tetramaral arrangement in the Hugos* 
is merely apparent, and that the original arrangement in the 
young coral was hexameral. Professor Martin Duncan arrived 
at similar conclusions from the examination of Omnia annulata, 
Kunth, however, still adheres to the tetrameral primary division. 
Lindstrom, the first discoverer of the opercular apparatus of cer¬ 
tain Bugosa, compares these structures with skeletal structures 
of Primnoa. The latest paper on the classification of Corals is 
by M. Dollfus (Comptes Bendus de PAc&d. des Sciences, t. Ixjuu 
no. 10, 8 Mars 1875, pp. 681-683). M. Dollfus connects together 
the genera Heliolites and Fropora with Heliopora and SericUopora 
by means of PociUopora 9 considering all these to be Hydroids. 
Fhvositei r, with many other genera of Paleozoic Corals, he considers 
to be a Bryozoon. 

Methods employed .—The corals examined were hardened in 
alcohol or chromic acid, decalcified, and cut into fine vertical and 
horizontal sections. Sections of the hard parts were rubbed 
down in the usual manner. Portions of Hehopora eatrulm were 
also examined in the fresh state. 

On the Structure of Heliopora cmrulea.—• Heliopora eosndea was 
found growing in abundance on reefs near Zamboonpan at low 
tide. The polyps were never seen expanded, though pieces of the 
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coral were carefully transferred to a gloss vessel without being 
removed from the water. The living coral is perforated in all 
directions by a parasitic Annelid ( Leucoflora ). The corallum of 
Hdippora is remarkable for the tubular character of its ccenen- 
chym, which consists of a series of tubes arranged side by side at 
right angles to the surface of the coral, open above but closed 
below by successive transverse partitions or “ tabula*/’ The calicles 
are tubes essentially similar to the tubes of the eumenchym, but 
larger. They are said by M.-Ed wards to have twelve septa appear¬ 
ing as plications of the wall of their cavities. The number is, 
however, very variable. The tabulae of the calicle are exactly 
similar in structure to those of the comenchvm. The hard tissue 
is composed of doubly refracting calcareous matter, which has a 
half-crystalline, half-nbrous structure. It is disposed in a series 
of systems vertically to the surface of the corallum, the axes of 
which systems lie in the interspaces between the ccenenchymal 
tubes. In each system the fibres of hard tissue are disposed 
radially around the central vortical axes, and at the same time 
with an upward inclination at an equal angle all around. 

The colony of Heliopora is developed entirely by budding, in 
a growing point of the corallum the coMienchvmal tubes are 
widely open and polygonal in outline. New caliclos are formed 
by the junction of a number of tubes around a central tube or 
tubes arrested in growth which form a base. The outer w'alls 
only of the surrounding tubes continue to grow and form the 
lateral w*all of the calicle. The newlv formed calicle thus has 
tubular prolongations at its base; and the so-called septa are* in 
the main, due to Ihe circumstance that the wall is composed of 
a series of fused curved outer walls of tubes. The calcareous 
matter is deposited in a finely fibrous calciferous tissue, connected 
apparently with the formation of which is a layer of connective 
tissue which everywhere covers the hard parts. 

There is no trace of the corallum of Heliopora being composed of 
fused spicules as in the case of CoraUinm and Tuhipora •. 

The deep blue colouring of the corallum of Heliopora is due 
to an amorphous colouring-matter insoluble in strong hydrochloric 
acid, but soluble in acidified alcohol. It forms an intensely blue 
solution of a sulphate of copper colour, which transmits the blue 
and part of the green only of the spectrum. 

In the soft tissues of Heliopora an ectoderm, entoderm, and 
mesoderm are to be distinguished. The ectoderm is composed of 
club-shaped cells; it has the usual disposition. Small oval nemo- 
tooysts are present in it and in the upper part of the mesodermic 
layer beneath. The mesoderm consists of three histological elements, 

* The foot that the corallum is so formed in Tuhipora seems to have been 
hitherto unknown (Glaus, 4 Grttndsuge dor Zoologie, 3* Aufl. p. 204). It is 
plainly ehown at the mouth of any growing tube in spirit specimens. Pro* 
rawer Wyville Thomson drew my attention to the fact, an account of which 
he thinks has been published by Profeinor Perceval Wnght in the ‘AnnaU 
and Magasine of Natural Hint or? ’ 
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homogeneous connective tissue, layers of connective-tissue cells, 
and finely fibrous calciferous tissue. Prolongations of the two 
former form sacs lining the ccrnenohymal tubes and calielee. The 
sacs are further lined by the entoderm, which consists of spherical 
cells containing yellow pigment, as in other Alcyonarians. Only 
a surface-layer in Heliopora is living. Hardly any soft tissue is to 
be found in the tulws beneath the last-formed tabula. The sacs 
lining the tubes do not communicate anywhere directly with the 
exterior, hut arc connected with one another above, and with the 
calicular oa\ itics, by wide transverse canals. The superficial tissues 
are permeated by smaller canals. The polyps of Heliopora have 
eight mesenteries and eight lobed tentacles. In the contracted 
state of the polyp the tentacles are completely introverted, and 
rest in the intermesentcrial spaces. The stomach is like that of 
any other Alevonarian. Ttetractor muscles are present, which are 
disposed with regard to the mesenterial plates as in Pennatulids, 
showing a “ Dorsalfach ” and “ Vcutralfaeh.” No definite pro¬ 
tractor muscles woro observed to lx* present. No regular arrange¬ 
ment of the eight mesenteries with regard to the twelve so-called 
septa could be found. Eight mesenterial filaments are present, 
two of which appear to lx* longer than the others. In three 
individuals only of the single colony examined were ova found— 
in one four ova, in the others only one. The ova are attached 
to the mesenteries. The four ova wore attached to four separate 
mesenteries. No male elements were found. The colonies are 
probably unisexual. The arrangement of the polyps in the colony 
is somewhat irregular; but the “ Dorwalfach ” seems always to be 
uppermost in the vertical plates of which the coral consists, the 
polyps being thus placed back to hack. 

On the Structure of Karcophyton, sp. — An Alcyonarian was 
obtained at the Admiralty Islands which agrees in every respect 
with lessons genus Sarcophtfton (M.-Edwards, Hist. Nat. des 
Corail. t. i. p. 22). A genus called Snrcophyton is, however, cited 
by Claus as having been formed by Sara. The Alcyonarian is 
mushroom-shaped. Two kinds of individuals, zooids and polyps, 
compose the colony; the stem is composed of large tubes 
(“sinus”), the prolongations of polyp-cavities. The polyps offer 
no marked peculiarities ; their retractor and protractor muscles are 
arranged as in Pennatulids with regard to the mesenteries. They 
have two mesenterial filaments longer than the rest. The zooids 
have eight short mesenteries, four of which, the “ dorsal ” and 
“ ventral,” are deeper than the rest. They have two mesenterial 
filaments, the dorsal only. They have no tubercles and no genera¬ 
tive organs. They have a simple globular stomach, communicating 
by a short tube with (he exterior, and lined with long; cilia. A 
sareosomo of transparent homogeneous connective-tissue, con¬ 
taining small ramified nucleate corpuscles, connects the polyp- 
end zooid-cavities; these cavities are connected by vertical end 
horizontal systems of canals. r Hie vertical canals are continuous 
with the bottoms of the zooid-cavities: they form networks of 
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canals in the sareosome. The sareosome contains elongate tuber- 
culate spicules of the usual form, which are largest and most 
thickly set in the stem of the Sarcophyton. {Smaller spicules arc 
present in the tentacles of the polyps. The spicules show a special 
sheath of transparent tissue, in which structure was not seen. 
The “ Dorsalfueher ” of the polyps and zooids bav o a general direc¬ 
tion towards the central axis of the stem and centre of the pilous; 
but bolh polyps and zooids are often more or less twisted on their 
axes. 

On the Structure of Miilepora.—The examination of Millepora is 
beset with serious difficulties ; the present notes are merely pre¬ 
liminary. The calcareous camenehymal tissue of Millepora differs 
extremely from that of Ifeliopora in being reticulate, not tubular: 
in histological structure it is similar to Ifeliopora . The coral 
has only a thin superficial layer of soft living tissue, composed of 
a network of canals tilled with cells resembling those of the canals 
of Alcyonarians, and covered externally with nematocysts. Two 
kinds of nematocysts, small and large, are present: the small 
ones are confined to the tentacles. Two kinds of polyps are 
present, large and small. Tentacles are present in both kinds ; 
they appear to be four in number and compound. They are 
simply retracted by means of muscular fibres, which are arranged 
round the base of the cylindrical stomach radially, but, as far as 
has yet been seen, without any disposition in definite groups. No 
mesenteries have been soon. 

On the Structure of Pocillopora (P. acuta).—The corallum is 
very dense and composed of definite prisms of calcareous matter, 
which show a transverse banding, somewhat like that of striped 
muscular fibres. The polyps ha\e twelve tentacles, six large and 
six small, and twelve mesenteries with long mesenterial filaments 
coiled up. A very thin layer of living tissue eo\ers the corallum ; 
it is devoid of canals. 

On the Structure of Sty las ter.—A Stylaxter dredged in 600 
fathoms was found to have the tentacles disposed between the 
calcareous septa, as was shown to be the case in Allopora oculina 
by Sars (Form 8elsk. Ohr. 1872, p. 116). The septa are twenty- 
two in number, and the tentacles also twenty-two. The stomach 
has a conical projecting mouth or proboscis, as seen by Bars in 
Allopora oculina , It has apparently no inferior outlet. There 
are no well-defined mesenteries, and no mesenterial filaments. A 
very open network of soft tissue surrounds the stomach and 
tube leading to it from the circle of the tentacles. Suspended in 
this reticulate tissue are the testes, large sacs filled with spermatic 
cells disposed sometimes in one, sometimes in two vertical rows; 
they occupy the interior of the ampulla). These corals are dioecious. 
Oryptohelxa resembles Stylaster most closely in structure, and is 
also dioecious. 

Vegetable Parasites, —The corallum of l>oth Millepora and Pooil - 
hpora is permeated by fine ramified canals, formed bv parasitic 
vegetable organisms of the same nature ns those describee! by Dr. 
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Carpenter and Professor Kolliker as occurring in the shells of 
mollusks Ac. The organisms were found in abundant fructi¬ 
fication ; they are green, but otherwise appear to be fungi, as are 
the parasites of shells &c. Similar parasites are to be found in 
various coralla from widely distant parts of the world. 


Conclusions. 

Heliopora is most undoubtedly an Alovunarian. The number 
of its mesenteries, and the distribution with regard to them of 
the retractor muscles, the form and number of its tentacles, are 
decisive evidence in the matter; and this evidence is borne out by 
almost every item of histological structure. In the peculiar manner 
in which the retraction of the tentacles lakes place, vis. by intro¬ 
version, Heliopora seems to differ from all other Alcyonarians 
except Corallium*. From both Comllium and Tubipora, Helio¬ 
porn differs in that the hard tissue of its corallum shows no signs 
of being composed of fused spicules, but in its histological structure 
most closely resembles Zoantbarian Corals. With the Milleporid® 
and with the Pocilloporidw and iSeriatoporidH) Heliopora is allied 
solely on account of its possession of tabula*. Now that an 
Alcyonarian is added to the list of various Anthozoa possessing 
these peculiar structures, their presence becomes of less dassificatory 
importance even than Professor Verrill proved it to be. There can 
hardly be a doubt that, Seriatopora will prove to be, like Poeillopor <*, 
a Zoantbarian; and Millepora is certainly very different in structure 
from Heliopora, Heliopom thus stands quite alone amongst modem 
forms; and in the peculiar structure of its cellular coenenchym it 
is so remarkable that it is unlikely that on examination of the soft 
parts of other corals, at present known from their coralla only, 
any near relatives of it will be discovered. Amongst extinct forms, 
however, Heliopora has several close allies, and the gem** itself 
existed in the Cretaceous period. The genus Polytrmwi* differs 
apparently only in the more perfect development of the so-called 
septa, which reach to the centres of the tabula*. The genus 
occurs in the Chalk, Greensand, and in Eocene formations. 
Heliopora * has, further, a very closely allied palwoeoic representative 
in HeUolitee , in which the ccenenchymal tubes are provided with 
very closely placed tabula*. 

The three genera Heliopora , Polylremacu, and HeUolitee differ 
from one another in so slight a degree that they are placed under 
the one genus Heliopora by Quenstedt. To include these three 
genera, a new family of Alcyonarians must be formed, for which 
the term Helioporia® appears most suitable, which family may 
from the recent species be thus characterised:— 


. * ? fo “ n , t * » information on this point in any of tbo tnUbook.; 
but in ScWdaVZoologi.’ thwi. a figure of from Laaaa* 

ftuthiar*.'Hi«t. Nat. du Oorail,'in which then 
a* they arr in Heliopora 


i tentacle* are drawn introverted 
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Family H/bliopoiuj).®. 

A compact oorallum present, composed o£ a flbro-crystalline 
calcareous tissue as in Madreporaria. Oorallum consisting of an 
abundant tubular oumenehym, and with calicles having an irre¬ 
gular number of lateral ridges resembling septa. Oalicles and 
comenchymal tubes closed below by a succession of transverse 
partitions. Folyps completely retractile, with tentacles when in 
retraction introverted. Mouths of the sacs liniug the coenenchymal 
tubes closed with a layer of soft tissue, but communicating with 
one another and with the calicular cavities by a system of trans¬ 
verse canals. 

The structure of the eocnonchym of the Ilelioporidie is entirely 
unique amongst Anthozoa; no other form has a coenenchvm 
composed thus of a series of long tubes packed side by side, 
and lying parallel to the calicular tubes and at right angles to the 
surface. It is to be remarked that the tubes are like the calicles 
in being open above, that they have walls composed in exactly 
the same manner as those of the calicles, and that thev are closed 
below at intervals m the same way by exactly similar tabulro. 
Further, the soft tissues liniug the cavities of the coonencliymat 
tubes are identical in structure with those lining the calicular 
cavities, and the same trans\erse system of canals connects the 
summits of the tubes with am* another and with the summits of 
the calicular cavities. 

It seems by uo means improbable that the eomenohym here is 
composed of the tubes of absorbed polyps or zooids which have 
lost the rudimentary organs, which they still possess in such a 
form as Sarcophyton , and liave liecomo mere tubular cavities, whose 
openings to the exterior even have been obliterated; it seems 
impossible otherwise to account for the presence of the succes¬ 
sions of tabul® in the coonenchymal tubes. The foregoing con¬ 
siderations are suggested by the circumstance that a series of fossil 
corals, grouped by M.-Edwards under the Tabulata, appear most 
probably to nave been Alcyonarians as well as Jfeliopora . 

The genus OhasUtes was considered by Keyserling to have belonged 
to the Alcyonarians, because of the absence of septa in it, and 
the mode m which its polyps are grouped ; but Milne-Edwards 
retains it amongst the Zoantharians, because of its close resem¬ 
blance to the Favositides, in which the presence of septa is 
regarded as conclusive in deciding against Alcyonarian affinity. 
The presence of calcareous septa, however, must now he con¬ 
sidered a character of less importance than it formerly was. As 
is seen in the case of Heliopora pseudo-septa may exist, which do 
not necessarily correspond in any way, in disposition or number, 
with the membranous mesenteries. In Stylaster and Cryptohelia the 
^tcareous septa are obviously formed as infolding* of the margin 
of the calicles. Here the septa are between, instead of opposite 
to the tentacles; and membranous mesenteries appear to bo 

Ann* (k Mag . N. Hist* Her. 4. Vol, xvii. 11 
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absent, or at all events rudimentary only. In the Favositid® the 
septa seem to have been no more perfect than they are in Helio¬ 
pora , and to have been most variable in number, but often twelve, 
as also in Heliopora. M.-Edwards describes from 10 to 12 septa 
in Favorites gothlandica . In M ichelinia favosa 30 to 40 subequal 
septal stri® are to be made out at the upper margin of the wall 
of the calicle. T cannot refer to specimens; but it seems not 
unlikely that the septa in the Favositid© w ere pseudo-septa as in 
Heliopora , and that these coral la were formed by Alcyonarians, the 
perforations in the walls having transmitted transverse canals like 
those of Heliopora and Sareophyton, and the coral)a being free of tabu¬ 
lar cconenchym, because noue of the polyps were aborted as in 
Heliopora . Some Favositid© seem to nave formed a compound 
colony, consisting of polyps and zooids, as Favosites Forberii , where 
a few large cells are seen set amongst numerous surrounding small 
ones. Heliolites seems to a certain extent to form a transition 
stage between a condition such as that in Favosites Forbesii and 
the condition in Heliop>ora ; for in Heliolites , the more ancient form, 
the coonenchyraal tubes are regularly hexagonal, and apparently 
much more nearly equal in breadth to the cahcles than in Heliopora . 
In the growing points of Heliopora the hard parts are made up of 
a series of open, often hexagonal tubes, and resemble Favosites 
in their surface aspect, in Heliopora the transverse canals pass 
over notches in the summits of the walls of the ccenenchymal 
tubes and calicles, in order to place these cavities in communication 
with one another. In Favorites the calcareous tissue surrounded 
the transverse canals, and the perforations in the walls of the 
caliclee were thus produced. 

If Favosites was an Aleyonarian, Chcetrtes was of course also 
of that group. The genus Alveolites amongst the Favositid® is 
peculiar for the possession of three tooth-like prominences as the 
only representatives of septa. One tooth, well developed, is 
situate inside the calicle ; on that side of each calicle which lies 
externally in the colony, and opposed to this on the tip of the 
calicle next the interior of the colony, are a pair of rudimentary 
teeth. This arrangement reminds us at once of the distinction 
of dorsal and ventral mesenterial interspaces in Alcyonarians, 
and the direction of all the “Dorsalfacher” in Sarcophyton and 
Heliopora towards the central axis of the colony. In Alveolites the 
two teeth seem to correspond to the “ Dorsalfach,” and the single 
one to the “ Ventralfach,” the two teeth having occupied the space 
devoid of retractor muscles. Kolliker describes a series of teeth 
as existing at the margin of the calicle in Renilla, which follow a 
constant law in their relation to the septa. When only one tooth 
is present it is opposite the “ Dorsalfacn; when three, one is op-* 
posit© the “ Dorsalfach,” and the two others opposite the lateral 
41 Ventralfach.” In Alveolites the one tooth is ventral instead of 
dorsal. In Syrvngopora the septa seem to be very much of the 
same nature as in Heliopora ; ana in Heliopora^ as already described, 
the tabul© are not merely transverse floors, but the bottoms of 
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cups of hard tissue fitted inside the older tubes and c&Ucles. Ln 
Syringopora this condition of the tabul© is much more marked, 
and the corallum appears as if formed of a series of calicles fitted 
one within another. 

A difficulty appears to arise from the peculiar mode of the 
development of the calicles by budding in Heliopora, the foldings 
of the walls of the caliclos being due, to a considerable extent at. 
least, lo the formation of these walls from a circle of cumenchymal 
tubes. The septa are, however, not entirely formed in this way. 
It would of course be of great interest to see whether the pri¬ 
mitive calicle, in the developing Heliopora colony, forms calcareous 
septa. 

Heliopora having so commonly twelve septa, and in conjunction 
with these eight mesenteries, it was at first thought that here 
some key would be found to the elucidation of the question of the 
relations of the tetrameral corals to the Hexactinians ; but no defi¬ 
nite arrangement of the eight mesenteries to the twelve septa 
could be discovered, Luduig and Pourtales have concluded that 
the tetrameral condition in the Eugosa is the result of a modifi¬ 
cation of an originally bexameml arrangement—that the Eugosa 
are, in fact, modifications of the Hexactinian type, Kuntb, however, 
using similar methods, has come to an opposite conclusion. Now 
that it is known that an Alcyonarian exists which construct* a 
solid calcareous corallum, in histological structure scarcely, if at 
all, to be distinguished from that of many Madreporaria, and 
that this Alcyonarian also possesses marked calcareous septa, 
which septa show, notwithstanding the octamerai arrangement of 
the mesenteries, a hexameral disposition in being often twelve in 
number, it seems that the question of the affinities of the Eugosa 
may fairly be reopened. The presence of well-marked calcareous 
septa in Cryptohelia and other Stylasterid© (which septa are 
equal to the tentacles in number, but nevertheless to be regarded, 
like those of Heliopora , as pseudo-septa) is significant. The 
marked tetrameral arrangement of the septa in Eugosa, and the 
presence in many forms of tabu]©, are certainly characters not 
opposed to the alliance of these corals with the Alcyonarians; and 
the fact that paired series of opercula occur in certain Eugosa, 
which are compared by Lindstrbm, their discoverer, to the skeletal 
structures of certain Prim wee, seems to be evidence in favour of 
such an alliance of the very strongest kind. In no Madreporaria 
do paired hard structures, at all resembling those of Primmer or of 
Qmicpkylhm pyramidal*, occur. The opercular structures in 
the ooralla of Cryptohelia and Lepidopora can scarcely be regarded 
as comparable with the opercula of Eugosa. The structures are 
merely folds of the lip of the calicle, and are continuous with it 
and immovable, not movable separate articulate structures. Many 
Eugosa show an arrangement which may well be compared to the 
distinction of,dorsal and ventral regions in Aleyonaria. The most 
important distinctive character of the Eugosa appears to be the 

11 * 
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occurrence in them, alone of all Anthozoa, of intracalicinal gem¬ 
ination •. 

With regard to Sarcophyton , the fact that compound colonies 
composed of multitudes of zooids, combined with a lesser number 
of sexual polyps, occur amongst the Aleyonidte, as well as amongst 
the Pennatulida?, in which they are so well known from Kollikeris 
great work, appears to be now to science. That in such colonies 
and in Hcliopora the “ Dorsalfacher ” are all turned towards the 
axis of the colony and directed upwards is also a new fact. The 
zooids in their structure seem to conform > cry closely to those of 
Pennatulids (S'arcophyllum, c. g.); but to the list of distinctive 
differences between the zooids and polyps of Pennatulids given 
by Kolliker, viz. the absence in the zooids of tentacles, the 
presence of two mesenterial filaments (the dorsal ones), the ab¬ 
sence of generative organs, and the shortening of the hypogastric 
region to such an extent that it fuses with the anastomosing 
canal-system—to those marks of distinction must be added, in the 
case of the zooids of Sarcophyton, the fact that four of the 
mesenteries, the dorsal and ventral pairs, are deeper than the 
others. 

It seems extremely ditlicult to reconcile the extraordinary 
succession of the mesenteries in the development of the Zoan- 
tharians, discovered by Lacaze-Dutbiers, with the facts presented 
by Alcyonarians. Did the development of the eight mLesonteries 
of Alcyonana correspond with that of the first eight mesenteries 
formed in Actimad®, the first mesenteries termed would be either 
the lateral dorsal or lateral ventral; but these are those which are 
most rudimentary in the zooids of Sarcophyton . Moreover the 
mesenterial filaments of the two lateral pairs of septa are in the 
development of Actiniad® the first to appear, and not the dorsal, 
which are longest in the Alcyouanau polyps and most persistent 
in the zooids. Apparently, however, development in Alcyonarians 
follows a different course. 

In Jlalysceptrum , the development of which has been examined 
by Kolliker, the eight mesenteries appear from the very first. In 
Kalliphobe (Busch), one of the Fdwardtu », according to Metschni- 
koff, the larva has, in its earliest stage, eight tentacles and two 
mesenterial filaments. 

The peculiarities presented by the Stylasteridae have struck 
many observers. M.-Edwards and Haime placed these corah 
(Styiasteracea) under the Oculinid®. Gray, however, established a 
family (Stylasterid®) for the genus Stylustcr alone. Pourtalea, who 
in bis ‘Deep-Sea Corals' dwells upon the many peculiarities of the 
corallum of this family, places und^r it the genera Allopora, Sty- 
latter, JJistichopura , Cryptohelia +, Ltpidopora, and Errina . The 

* An examination of the Corn ulariadoc, the only recent solitary Aloyonariana, 
might very possibly throw light on the question of the affinities of tbs Bums. 

T Pourule* ha* remarked that the genus Endoheha of M.-Kd wards and 
Hahne appears undiatinguisbable from the genus OryptoktUa of the sameauthors. 
mdohelui ie founded on a Japanese species. The ‘Challenger ’ dredged a ooral 
certainly not genencally distinguishable from Cryptohelia oft the coast of Japan. 
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peculiarities in the structure of the soft parts, and the relations of 
the tentacles to the septa, described in this paper as occurring 
in a Stylaster and a Cryptohelot , and the similar facts observed 
by Sars in the genus Allopora , strengthen the facts brought for¬ 
ward by Pourtales, with regard to the coralla, in a very poten- 
manner. I hope to make a dose study of the structure of Sty- 
luster . The apparent absence of mesenteries is most remarkable, 
and a similar condition appears to occur also in Millepora . The 
number of tentacles and septa in the Htylasterid© seems hardly 
to follow the usual hexameral law. Tn the species of Stylaster 
examined by me there are invariably twenty-two septa and 
twenty-two tentacles, in Stylaster erubescent, Pourtales describes 
the septa as being in number from nine to twelve, most frequently 
eleven. In Allopora miniata the sepia are from seven to ten, gene¬ 
rally eight. Cn/ptohelia has commonly sixteen. 

With regard to the affinities of the Milleporidte, no certain con¬ 
clusion can be arrived at from the few facts yet ascertained. I 
hope to obtain specimens at Hawaii in Bexually mature condition. 

T1.M.S. 1 Challonger,’ North Pacific. 

21st July. 1875. 

Postscript. 


Since the above was written 1 have been able to refer at Hono¬ 
lulu to Prof. Lacaze-Dulhiera’s ‘ Histoire Naturelle du Corail. ’ 1 
therefore add a few notes. 

In Coralliwm the contracted polvp presents externally at the 
surface eight lobes coloured red. When the polvp is expanded, 
these lobes form a coloured cup with eight dentations at its mar¬ 
gin, which surrounds the lower part of the expanded colourless 
polyp (see pi. 2 of Prof. Lacaze-DuthiarB’s work). The eight lobes 
described as closing the mouth of the calicle in the contracted 
polyp of Ueliopora probably occupy a similar position, and have a 
similar appearance in the expandod condition of the polyp. 

In Corallium the pinnae or barbules of the tentacles are all 
severally introverted (l. c, p. 57), as well as the tentacles themselves. 
In Ueliopora this appears not to be the case. In the hard tissue 
of Corallium boring vegetable parasites occur, as observed in Mil¬ 
lepora and Pocillopom. 

I have further been able to refer to Dana’s great work on 
Corals in the splendid collection of scientific works in the Goveru- 
faent library at Honolulu, and to other w orks relating to Helio- 
pom> 

Dana states (U.8, Expl. Exped. vol. vii. Zoophytes, J. D. Dana, 
Fhilad. 1848, p, 689) that the blue colour of Ileliopora is of ani¬ 
mal origin ana is lost on immersion of the coral in nitric add. 
The colouring-matter was not analyzed by Mr. Gilliman. 

In the Atlas of the ‘Voyage de r Astrolabe/ Zoophytes, pi. 20. 

12, 13, 14, the expanded polyps of Heliopora cmrulea are 
figured by MM. Hombron and Jacquinot. In fig. 14 sixteen very 
snort, simple, conical tentacles are shown, in fig. 13 only fifteen 
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tentacles. The figures are evidently very erroneous. The cor¬ 
responding description 1 have been unable to refer to, the volume 
containing it being wanting in the Hawaiian Government copy. 

In the Zoology of the 4 Voyage de lUranie,’ Quoy and Gaimard, 
Paris, 1824, p. 656, is a description of the polyps of Meliopo* • 
(Pocillojfora) carruUa. 

The expanded polyps have radiated tentacles, and are said to 
entirely hide the corallum when they are in an expanded condition. 
Experiments proved that communication between the animals is 
somewhat imperfect, since a stimulus applied to any part of the 
colony caused only the polyps in that immediate neighbourhood to 
retract themselves. 

In the plates of the 4 Voyage de l’Uranje,’ pi. 96. figs. 6, 6, 7, 
Helwpora is figured, showing in fig. 5 the appearance of the coral in 
the fresh state, but without any representation of the polyps. 

I>eoomber 9, IS76.—l)r. J. Dalton Hooker, C.B., President, in the 

Chair. 

“ On tho Development of Lrpas fascicularis and the 4 Archizoaa 9 
of Cirripedia." By It. von Willem ojas-Suilm, Ph.D., Naturalist 
to tho 4 Challenger ’ Expedition. 

The materials for this paper were obtained during the 4 Chal¬ 
lenger’s’ cruise from Japan to the Handui eh Islands in 36° hit. 
N., w hen very curious Nanplii, some of them 12 millims. long, 
were caught, which were identified at once as belonging to the 
nauplian form to which Dohrn has given the generic name of 
“ Archizoea .” In the daytime these larva* were scarcer, but at 
night so common that large bottles could be filled with them. 
The question (which had been loft open by Dohrn) to which drri- 
ped these extraordinary Nauplii might belong was solved when 
large quantities of Lqms fascicularis were seen passing the ship for 
more than a week. It was then possible to keep these barnacles 
alive and to bring up in our globes such at ages of the large 
Nauplii as had also been taken on the surface. Then, again, when 
catching the surface-animals, free-swimming pupa* were found, 
which wore seen to settle on dead VelelUe and assume the form 
of Lepas fascicularis , so that the whole development of this species 
coula be worked out. 

Seasons are given why this barnacle belongs to the species 
Lepas fascicularis ; and a description is given of some parts of the 
mouth, which slightly differ from those aescribed by Darwin in the 
same species. 

1. Development of the egg and of the youngest Nauplius. 

The conclusions to which an investigation into the development 
of the ovum, and into the changes which occur in it after its 
formation up to the time w hen the Nauplius comes out, has led are 
the following: — 
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1. The youngest eggs, seen in the mm of the ovarian tubes, 
are transparent cells with nucleus and nucleolus. 

2. The germinal vesicle, as well as the ovum, grows by taking 
up elements of yelk. 

3. All the ova found in the ovary of a barnacle are in the same 
stage of development. When mature ova are to be seen in the 
tube, small undeveloped ova may be seen here and there in the 
coca, which act very likely as mother cells for further breeding- 
purposes. 

4. The spermatozoa, when fully developed, are simple hair¬ 
like filaments. 

5. The mature ovum, as contained in the breeding-lamellie, 
shows no trace of the vesicula germinalis or of its nucleolus. 
Home highly refractive granules may be seen here and there 
among the yelk-globules. The ovum is oval in form. 

8. The segmentation is very irregular, but seems to be complete. 

7. As soon as the segmentation begins, large transparent cells 
are seen separating themselves from the yelk-globules, and in¬ 
creasing in number as the segmentation goes on. 

8. These cells form a blastoderm round the yelk. No primitive 
streak could be seen ; but its presence is not denied, as tne object 
is not favourable for thesi observations, 

9. The blastoderm loses its cellular structure and gives way 
to a granular skin. On both sides of a longitudinal groove three 
pairs of appendages begin to be visible. 

10. The test of the ovum extends as the embryo develops. The 
latter is very likely still enveloped by a thin blastodermic cuticle, 
which is clearly visible at the euds of the tail and antennae when it 
comes out. 

11. The development of the Naujyliue in the ovum of this Lepas 
shows very much the same stages as those described by Buchholz 
in Balanus vmprmtisus* 

II. The Nauplius stages. 

1. The Nauplius of Lepas fascicularis has, on leaving the egg, 
a length of 0-35 rnillim. It moults at least five times, and 
has before throwing off for the last time the Nauplial appendages 
a length of 12 millims. 

2. The first stage of the NaupUus has been seen by Darwin, 
who describes it, and also by Burmeister. 

3. After the first two moults the Nauplius gets a large dorsal 
spine and miters a series of stages, one of which has been described 
in another Lepas by Dohrn as Archizoea yigas. 

4. Seasons are given why Archizoea gujas is nearly .certain 
to be the Nauplius of Lepas australis , a species closely allied to 
Lepas fascicularis , and representing it south of the equator. 
Archizoea gigas was caught, together with the large Cyprxdes of 
Lepas australis , during the 4 Challenger s 1 antarctic cruise. 

o. The tail Mid the caudal spine of the newly hatched Nauplius 
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are pushed iu like the tubes of a telescope, and covered by a 
thin cuticle, which may be the blastodermic one. The same 
envelops also the lateral horns, but has not been seen at the 
end of the appendages. The carapax is as yet quite smooth, 
with the lateral horns hanging down. 

6* After the first moult the tail and its spines, which have been 
pushed out, have a considerable length, and the lateral horns are 
erected. Only a single pair of small spines is to be seen on the 
carapax. The glands inside are unicellular. 

7. The Nmqrtivs after the second moult has, besides the dorsal 
spurn, a series of processes all round the edges of the carapax, 
to which the unicellular glands send their ducts. Besides the 
oesophagus, two glands, which formerly were indicated by an 
agglomeration of cells, become visible. These glands are very 
likely those which, in the Cypris stage, terminate m the sucker of 
the antenme, aud art* known under the name of cement-glands. 
Mouth and onus are present. One pair of movable spines on the 
tail. First “ Archizoca stage.** 

8. Length of Nauplius in the fourth stage 6 millims. Three 
or four mot able spines on the tail, w ith the six of the next stage 
shining through the chitinous coverings. The glands of the cara- 
pax are in connexion with nerves, and present a large network. 
No nerve-terminations on the lateral horns or on the feelers. 
All the processes of the carapax, as w 7 ell as the lateral horns, have 
openings at the top for letting out the secretions of the glands. 

9. Length of JNituplius in t lie lifth and last stage 12 millims. 
Six movable spines on the tail. 

Large masses of fat are assembling in the carapax, and the 
Cyjons-shell iB forming underneath it. The first pair of appen¬ 
dages develops inside the an ten me of the Cypris^ the sucker being 
formed in the fourth joint, the second of the future antenna. 
Large compound eyes become visible on both sides of the central eye. 

10. The carapax of the Nauplius has now a diameter of 2 
millims. The appendages an* very much like those of Archi- 
zoea gigas, in which Dohrn, however, has taken the third pair of 
appendages for the second, and the second for the third. 

11. A specimen of the supposed larva of Lepas australis (Dohrn’s 
Archiaoea gigas) is figured in the stage just before the meta¬ 
morphosis into the Cypris-rt age takes place ; the two large com¬ 
pound eyes are already developed. 

ILL. The Cypris or pupa stage. 

1. The Cypris of the Atlantic (C. fascicularis) has been already 
described by Claus, who has established the homology of its 
parts with the Copepods. 

2. Darwin has described the very large Cypris of Ltpas aus¬ 
tralis (length 8 millims.), which is in every way similar to that of 
the present species—a further proof of the probability of the sug¬ 
gestion that Dohrn* large Nauplii are the larvae of that species. 
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9. Oar Cypris has a length of 1*3 millim. 

4. A description is given of the antenna with the suckers and 
their glands, the development of which from the glands in the 
labrura has been mentioned already. The parts of the mouth 
(small labrum and three pairs of maxilla and maxillipeds) and 
the natatory feet, as well as the caudal appendages with the anus 
at their base, are figured and described. The organs of sense, the 
digestive organs, and the shell-gland, which is now very conspi¬ 
cuous, offer scarcely any thing that has not been seen already 
by Darwin and Claus in the Cyprides of the different species of 
Lepas . 

IV. The metamorphosis of the Cypris into the young Lepas. 

1. The pup® are chiefly caught at the very surface of the sea, 
where they swarm round the dead Velellcr, on which they settle. 
They rarely take to a colony of old barnacles. 

2. Soon after settling the new cirri are formed underneath the 
natatory feet, the head grows out, the eyes are absorbed, and 
under the Cy^rtif-shell the primordial valves of the young Lepat 
appear, which persist during its whole life. The (7y/>n>-sbell, 
with the old natatory feet, is then thrown off. 

3. The young Lepas begins to form the complete shell, and 
fastens itself more and more by the copious secretions of its glands, 
which run through the outdrawn and enlarged head into the fixing- 
antenna). 

4. The cirri of the young Lepas develop a larger number of 
joints, the shell begins to lose its transparency, the body inside 
turns over a little, as has boon described by Darwin, and the young 
Lepas is complete. 

Conclusion . 

1. Ab the young stages of the Lopadid© are pelagic, it is 
only possible to work out their development at sea, and there 
at certain seasons. We found only once before the largo Nauplii 
of Lepas australis . The development of no one of the Lepadid® 
has hitherto been known in full; and it seems that even the adult 
lurv© of our commonest barnacles, such as L> anatifera and L . 
amerifera , are as yet unknown. 

2. The Nauplius stages of Lepas fascicularis have not a dif¬ 
ferent morphological value from those of Balanus and other genera; 
therefore there is no reason for giving to this stage a particular 
name. The term “ Arehizoea ” may remain as a remembrance 
of Dohm's interesting discovery, but cannot be applied to the larv® 
of other Lepadid®. 

H.M.S. ‘Challenger/Honolulu, 

July 28,1875. 
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“Preliminary liemarks on the Development of some Pelagic 
Decapods.” By B. von Willemoes-JSuhm, Ph.D., Naturalist to 
the * Challenger’ Expedition. 

Since we left Australia 1 have investigated the metamorphoses of 
some Crustacea which have been constantly caught by us on the 
surface of the tropical and subtropical parts of the Pacific. 
Though these investigations will he continued, 1 have now arrived 
at certain results which 1 think will not be uninteresting to zoolo¬ 
gists. The genera to which these remarks refer are Amphion, 
Setyfsttt, and Leucifer. 

Amphion Reynaudi has been on our lists as an animal “ incertat 
sedti” (Milne-Edwards) for nearly forty years, until Dohm proved 
that a full-grown specimen of it, which he dissected, was in pos¬ 
session of branchi© and of an ovary, therefore no doubt a mature 
form, lie also described one of its young stages, which has the 
number of appendages of a Zoi ; a, but in which caudal appendages 
are already developed. 

On our voyages in the i Challenger 9 we have caught several 
specimens of Amphion and of its larv©; and I am now able to 

E reduce draa ings, not only of the true Zoea with a simple telaon, 
ut also of all the intermediate Btages between it and the adult 
form with two, three, four, five, and six pairs of walking-legs. 
Of the full-grown Amphion 1 have examined three specimens, two 
of which are undoubtedly males, as the testes (and the branchi©) 
were plainly visible, the former opening into the last pair of 
h‘g«- 

There is now no doubt that Amphion is not a larva, nay, even 
that there are several species and perhaps genera of this remark¬ 
able form. We have caught two very interesting mature animals 
which are certainly closely allied to Amphion. One of these has 
enormously long eye-stalkB, which, having a length of 7 millims., 
are just as long as the whole animals body. Another form has 
got very long eye-stalks too, but is especially remarkable for the 
antepenultimate joints of its pereiopods, lieing large paddle-shaped 
organs, terminated by a very small end-ioint. Both have got, like 
Amphion , a central (Nauplial) eye ana eight pairs of branched 
legs ; but their body is more &en/*sta»-like and less flat than that 
of Amphion . They certainly both belong to the same genus, and 
may be called Amphionee until more than one specimen of each has 
been obtained. 

To me these Amphionid© are especially interesting, as I can 
compare them with the larv© of Seryestes and Leuctfer, the former 
of which have also got eight pairs of branched legs and the cen¬ 
tral eye which persists in the Amphionid©. There are good reasons 
for the statement that the larv© of Leurifer and SergaUe pass 
through an Amnion-stage; and this, it seems to me, throws a good 
deal of light on the relations and systematic position of Amphion 
itself. 

Dohrn, to whom we owe so many fine discoveries concerning 
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the pelagic Crustacea, has described *, uuder the name of Elapho- 
carie, a small aud very spiny Zoea caught in the harbour of Messina. 
He calls it the larva of a Decapod without fixing its position. 
This small larva was often seen by me in the Atlantic; but I only 
lately found out that Elaphocarus is the larva of a species, or rather 
of some species, of Scrgettes. There is, however, one species of this 
genus in which the Zoea is not an Elaphocaris , but a larger, less 
spiny form, similar, however, iu all other respects to the former. 
Of the species which develops with an Elaphocaris-etage in the 
Western Pacific, I have collected numerous specimens of all the 
stages, from the youngest Zoeas up to the mature animal. The 
mode of development is very simple. After the first moulting the 
larva gets six more branched legs and loses many spines, it 
enters the Amphioti-stage, then moults, throws the branched legs 
off, gets branchi®, and becomes a young Seryestes. Only after this 
last moulting the central eye, hitherto present, disappears. 

And very similar to that of Ecrgentes is the development of 
Lcucifer, Here the earliest Zoea of a species from the Western 
Pacific has got at first no eyes, then sessile ones come out, and 
the animal then presents the form which Dana has called Erich - 
thina demissa, and which Claus suspected to be not a Stomatopod 
but a Hehizopod larva. After the socond moulting this Erichthina 
gets stalked eyes and very long set® on all its appendages, becoming 
a rather long, very delicate Zoea. It now enters the Amphion- 
stage, but never gets more than four pairs of pereiopods, and loses 
another pair of these when it moults for the youngest Leucifer- 
stage, in which two pairs of pereiopods are rbsent. 

The next question, after having found this out, was, of course, 
whether Amphion, Serycste*, and Leucifer leave the egg as a Zoea, 
or whether there is a preceding Nauplius- stage. My own impres¬ 
sion is that iu the two first-named genera this is not the case, as 
the youngest Zocas which 1 caught had all the same size, and as 
none of them was without the large lateral stalked eyes. As 
for Leudfer , the question appears to me to be doubtful; for it 
is, from what I have seen, quite possible that my youngest Zoea, 
which has only got a central eye, may be preceded by a Nauplius. 
Of course the simplest thing would be to get the eggs ; but there 
is the difficulty, for Amphion is caught very rarely, and has never 
been obtained at any other time but betw een 8 and 12 p.m., when 
it is extremely difficult by lamplight to find out the youngest stages. 
Eergeste* larvcs are commoner, appearing also in the daytime, and 
Leucifer is sometimes caught in abundance*. J hope, therefore, 
that I shall succeed in completing my researches about this ques¬ 
tion, especially as far as the latter two genera are concerned. 

H.M.S. ‘ Challenger,’ Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, 

July 30, 1875. 

* V, Hiebold und Ktilliker, Zcitrchrift fur wiw«n*chaMichc Zoologie, Band 
xx. p, 062, tab. 3). fig. 28. 
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November 3rd, 1875.—John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

“ On some new Macrurous Crustacea from the Kimmeridge 
Clay of the Sub-Wcalden boring, Sussex, and from Boulogue-sur- 
Mer.” By Henry Woodward, Esq., F.R.8., F.G.S. 

The first species described by the author belonged to ihe fossorial 
family Thalassinidae, six species of which, belonging to four genera, 
are now found on the British coasts. The known fossil Bpecies are 
from the Chalk of Maastricht, the Greensand of Bohemia and Silesia, 
the Chalk of Bohemia, the Greensand of Colin Glen, near Belfast, 
and the Upper Marino Series of Hempstead, Isle of Wight. All these 
are referred to the genus Callianassa , which also includes the spooies 
from the Kimmeridge Clay described in this paper. The fossil is seen 
in profile ou several sections of the core, and has the enlarged hands 
of the fore limbs more nearly equal iu size than in the living species 
of Callianassa ; the carapace and segments of the abdomen are smooth; 
and the latter are somewhat quadrate in profile, contracted at each 
extremity, and not pointed; and the caudal plates are oval. For 
this Crustaoean the author proposes the name of Callianassa nochela. 

The second species described belongs to tho genus Mfcoehirus, 
distinguished by tho greut length of tho fore limbs, which is equal 
to that of the whole body, tho oldest known species of which (M, 
olifex, Quenst.) is from tho Lower lias of Wurttemberg. It was 
obtainod, together with Lingula ovalis , from the Kimmeridge day 
of Boulogne, by Mr. J.E. H. Peyton, after whom tho author pro¬ 
poses to name it M. Peytoni. In this species the fore legs are very 
finely punotate, and measure 75 millims. in length. The rostrum is 
somewhat produced; and tho carapace, which is finely granulated, 
measures 30 millims. in length. The anteume arc long and slender. 
The abdomen measures 45 millims.; and the epimeral borders of the 
segments are falcato. The species is intermediate in size between 
M, sodalis, Mey., and M. Pearcei , M c Coy, which the author regards 
as distinct. He also refers to M. Pnjtoni a pair of fore limbs ob¬ 
tained from the Sub-Wealden boring. 


4i On a new Fossil Crab from the Tertiary of New Zealand.” 
By Henry Woodward, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

In this paper the author described a crab obtained by Dr, Hector, 
F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of New Zealand, town 
the " Passage-beds ” of the Ototara series in Woodpeoker Bay, 
Brighton, on the west ooast of the south island of New Zealand. 
The new species belongs to the genus Harpactocareinus, A. Milne- 
Edw., whioh includes six species from the Eooone of Southern 
Europe. Its nearest ally is U . quadrilobatus , Desmar.; but its 
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carapace is much more tumid, especially on the branchial and 
gastric regions; the surface of the anterior half of the carapace 
is nearly smooth, and that of the posterior half finely granu¬ 
lated. The rostrum is short and very obtusely tricuspidate; the 
orbits shallow and rounded; the hepatic margin bluntly toothed, 
with a stronger tooth at the epibranchial angles; the divisions of 
the regions of the carapace faintly indicated ; and there is a slightly 
roughened line on the sides of the gastric intumescence. The oha- 
raoters of the jaw-feet and of the choice are described by the author; 
of the latter the right is considerably larger than the left hand. 
The specimen was a female. For this species the author proposed 
the name of Harpactoearcinus tumidus. 

Dr. Hector explained the sequonco of formations in the looality 
from which the above Crab was derived, and stated that the Ototara 
series is the upper member of his Cretaceo-Tertiary formation, con¬ 
taining some fossils of decidedly Cretaceous type, such a3 Saurian 
bones and fragmentary Inocerami , and other forms that are asso¬ 
ciated with decidedly Mesozoic fossils in the underlying strata. 
On the other hand, the occurrence of Tertiary forms such us Nautilus 
ziczac (or a nearly allied form) connects it with iho Eocene, while 
the gigantic Penguin (Palfreudi/ptes antarcticus , Huxl.) and a Turtle 
indioate a fauna not unlike that at present existing in adjoining areas. 

“ On a remarkable fossil Orthopterous Tnsect from the Coal- 
measures of Britain/’ By Henry Woodward, Esq., F.R.8., F.G.8. 

The author commenced by indicating the importance of the ex¬ 
amination of the Clay-ironstono nodules of the Coal-measures, in 
which so many valuable fossils have been discovered, including the 
remarkable insect described in the present paper. The specimen 
displays the characters of the four wings, only two of which, how¬ 
ever, are nearly perfect; and these measure 2\ inches in length and 
1 inch and 1| inch in breadth, the hind wing being the broadest. 
The author described in detail the characters presented by the vena¬ 
tion of the wings, which includes three straight veins running 
parallel to the fore margin, the third bifurcating near the apex, a 
fourth much curved vein giving origin to six branches, and having 
at its base a triangular space, from which arise the other veins of 
the wing. The body appears to have been about 5 lines broad be¬ 
tween the bases of the wings. In front of the wings is tho protho¬ 
rax in the form of two large, rounded, dilated, and veined lobes; 
it measures 14 lines across and 6 lines in length. In front of these 
lobes is the head with its eyes, produced in front into a slender pro- 
eess 3 lines long. This insect is considered by the author to be most 
nearly related to the Mantidao, the characters of the head and thorax 
especially being to some extent paralleled in the existing genus 
Bhpharts. The author proposed to name the species Lithomantis 
cationarius, and suggested that Oryllacris (Corydalis ) Brongniarti 
probably belongs to the same genus. 
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44 On the discovory of a Fossil Scorpion in the British Coal- 
measures/’ By Henry Woodward,,Esq., F.R.8., F.O.S. 

The author commenced by noticing the various European and 
American localities in which fossil Arachnida have been found in 
the Coal-measures. Hitherto no true Scorpions have boon recorded 
from the English Coal-measures; but in 1874 the author received 
from Dr. D. It. Rankin a specimen from the Coal-measures near 
Carluke, which ho regarded as the fossil abdominal segment of a 
Scorpion ; in April last ho obtained a fossil Scorpion from the Sand- 
welH'ark Colliery; and in August Mr. E. Wilson forwarded to him 
several specimens of similar nature in Clay-ironstone nodules from 
Skegby New Colliery near Mansfield. The specimens arc all very 
imperfect; but the author states that they most closely resemble an 
Indian form which is probably Scorpio afer. He refers the English 
species provisionally to the genus Ensrorpias , Meek and Worthon, 
and proposes to name it E. anylicus. 


November 17th, 1875.—John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

“ On a new modification of Dinosauriau Vertebras.” By Prof. 
Richard Owen, C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. 

The peculiar modification of the Dinosaurian vertebra noticed by 
the author occurs in Tapinocephalus Atherstmii and Parciasaurus 
bombidens . In the dorsal vertebrae of the former the oentra are 
nearly fiat on both fore and hind surfaces, a structure to express 
which the author proposes tho terra 44 amphiplatyan.” The 
hind surface is vory slightly the more concave. The middle of 
each surface iB pierced by a small foramen leading into a cylindrical 
canal, first slightly expanding and then rapidly contracting to a 
point, which meets the apex of the similar hollow cone coming from 
the opposite surface. Similar characters were observed upon the 
free surface of the anterior sacral and upon that of the posterior of 
four anchylosed sacrals. 

Tho dorso-lumbar vertebra of the Pamasaurus had centra rela¬ 
tively longer than those of Tapinocephalus . Their artioular surface 
is subundulate, convex along a fourth of the periphery, ooncave at 
the centre, where there is an excavation corresponding to that in 
Tapinocephalus, but with a relatively wider aperture, a rather more 
constricted canal, a shorter terminal cone, and an interval of osseous 
tissue separating the apices of the cones from the fore and hind 
surfaces. In what is probably the first cervical vertebra of the 
same Dinosaur, the centrum is so conoave on both surfaces as to 
become amphiooslian. 

In these unossified tracts of the middle of the centrum in the two 
genera above-mentioned the author sees indications of a persistent 
traee of the primitive 44 chorda dorsalis and he calls attention to 
the resemblance thus set up between these probably Triassic Dino- 
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saurs and the lower Ganocephalous reptiles of the Carboniferous 
series, in which, however, the vertebral centra are more widely 
perforated. 


January 19, 1876.—John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

“ On some Unicellular Algae parasitic within Silurian and Ter¬ 
tiary Corals, with a notico of their presence in Calceola sanda- 
tina and other fossils/’ By Prof. P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S., 
V.P.G.S., &c. 

After noticing the works of Quckott, Rose, Wedl, and Kollikcr, 
which refer to the existence of minute parasitic borings in recent 
corals, recent Bhells, and a few fossil molluscs, the author describes 
tho appearance presented by a great system of branching canals 
about 0003 raillim. in diameter, in a Thamnastramn from the 
Lower Cainozoic of Tasmania. Ho then proceeds to examine the 
corresponding tubes in (ioniophylhim pyramidale from tho Uppor 
Silurian formation. In sections of that (’oral one set of tubes runs 
far into the hard structure; those are straight, cylindrical, and contain 
tho remains of vegetable matter. Neither these tubes, nor any 
others of the same parasite, have a proper wall; they are simply 
excavations, tho filiform alga replacing the organio and calcareous 
matter abstracted. In some places the dark carbonaceous matter is 
absent, and the lumen of the tube is distinguishable by the ready 
passage of transmitted light. Other tubes run parallel to the wall, 
and enter by openings not larger than their common calibre. But 
there are others which havo a larger diameter, and in which the 
oytioplasm appears to have collected in masses resembling conidia; 
and where fossilization has destroyed much of the continuity of a 
tube a series of dark and more or less spherical bodies may be seen. 
In some places, especially in the spaces betwoon the minute curved 
dissepiments and tabulae, hosts of globular spores, with or without 
tubes emanating from them, may be seen. In Calceola sandalim 
corresponding structures exist sometimes, and the method of entry 
of the parasite can be examined. The author gave two instances, 
one of whioh was seen in section. A decided fiask-shapod cavity 
existed in the wall of tho shell, opening outwards and rounded and 
closed inwards. It was crowded with globular spores (oospores); 
and these, where near the sides, had penetrated the hard shell, and 
thus gave a rugged and hairy appearance to the outline of the 
flask-shaped cavity. After notioing minute structures in a Bra- 
ohiopod indndod in a Silurian Coral, and in a Lower Silurian Fora- 
raimfer, the author asserted, from the results of his late researches 
upon title algae parasitic in Corals out of his own aquarium, 
that the fossil and recent forms are analogous in shape, sise, and 
distribution. He considers that the old parasito resembles Sapro - 
legnia ftrov in its habit; and as he considers that Emputina , fia- 
prolegnia, and AcMya (members of the Protista) are the same 
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organisms living under different physical conditions, he names the 
old form Falccachlya penetrans ; and he believes that it entered the 
wall by the spores fixing on to the organic matter, and growing by 
its assimilation, and that carbonic anhydride was evolved. He con¬ 
siders that this acid, assisted by the force of growth and the move¬ 
ment of the cytioplasm, are sufficient to account for the presence of 
the tubes. Finally, the author draws attention to the probable 
similarity of external conditions in the Silurian and present times, 
and to the wonderful persistence of form of this low member of the 
Frotista. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On some Ornithological Errors in the 'IMiquim Aquitaniea 
By Alfkkd Newton, M.A., F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &c. 

That Section (xxiii.) of the recently completed ‘ Rcliqniro Aqui- 
tanicce * which contains tho “ Observations on the Birds whose Bones 
have been found in tho Caves of tho South-west of France, by 
M. Alphonse Milne-Edwards,” &c. <fcc., inoludes some errors of a 
rather grave character—due no doubt, in a groat measure, to the 
fact that the translator of the same was not a professed ornithologist. 
As, however, these errors, if not corrected, may load to serious mis¬ 
conceptions on the part of archmontologists who have no special 
knowledge of birds, I beg permission to notioe them in the ‘Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History,* only premising that I do so at 
the instance of the Author of the section and with the assent of 
the Editor of the whole work. 

Page 226, line 26. “ Tux Tawny Eaglr. Falco fulvus , linn.** This 
is the species we know as the Golden Eagle, Aquila chrysaetus. 
That which we oommonly oall the “ Tawny Eaglo ’* is A. ncevi* 
oides } a southern bird and one not likely to have inhabited 
Aquitaine at the period when the “ eaves were filled.” On 
the next page (lines 10, 11) the name “Golden Eagle ** is ob¬ 
viously used in a wrong sense. 

Page 227, line 14. “ Tms Screaking Eagle. Aquila clang a, Pallas ? M 
This is a new English name for a bird now recognised as distinct 
from the so-called A, n/rvia or Spotted Eagle of authors. The 
A. danga is a well-known species in Eastern Europe, and may 
well have been that of the Reindeer-period in France. “ Scream¬ 
ing Eaglo ” is a name rather applicable to the HaliuMus voeifer 
of South Africa. 

Page 227, lines 20,21. “ Barred-tailed Eagle ( A . /w#riato,Vieillot) ” 
is another now English name for a spooies long known as 
Bonclli’s Eagle. 

Page 228, line 22. “ The Cokkon Falcon ” is not the common 
English name for this species, which is the Peregrine Faloon 
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(Fqleo peregrinus); and an indication to that effect seems 
wanted. 

Page 230, line 1. “ The Vtjltttbk 99 to English ears would rather 
signify Gyps fulvns; the epithet Black or Cinereous is re¬ 
quired, to show which species is really intended. 

Page 232, line 6 and elsewhere. u Harfang 99 conveys no significa¬ 
tion to tho ordinary English reader: by it is meant the Snowy 
Owl, 

Page 232, line 16. This assertion is wrong, the reverse being the 
case. 

Page 232, linos 34-36. The statement is erroneous as regards the 
British Islos, in some parts of which tho Snowy Owl occurs 
frequently almost every winter and not unfroquently at other 
seasons. 

Page 233, lines 5, 6. “At Spitzbergen .... the Snowy Owls sub¬ 
sist on Lagopus hemileucurus * 9 This assertion can hardly be 
reconciled with the fact that when it was written only two ex¬ 
amples of this Owl had been recorded as observed in Spitzbergen; 
and one of these, according to l)r. Malmgren, was probably 
attracted by Walrus-carcasses. 

Page 230, lines 1-6. It is very questionable whether the Nutcracker 
ever inhabits Lapland, equally doubtful whother Swedish spe¬ 
cimens are larger than those of temperate Europe, and certainly 
wrong that the Nucifraga brachyrhyncha of Brehm is the 
northern as distinguished from the southern form. If there 
be any difference between the so-called N. brachyrhyncha and 
the true N. caryoeatactes , it is most likely sexual, the former 
being the cock and the latter the hen. The suggestion with 
which the paragraph concludes is therefore founded on a mis- 

Page 236, line 14. The Crossbill which has occurred (but only about 
half-a-dozen times) in Greenland is Loxut lencoptcra , an Ameri¬ 
can species j and accordingly the rerfmrk is inapplicable. 

Page 237, line 10. For “ the eastern parts of the north of Europe 
and Asia” read “the most northern fir-forests of Europe, 
Asia, and America/’ 

Page 238, line 8. “ The Stocxdovk. Columba livia 99 C. livia , in 
French Le Biset , is the “ Rock-Dove ” of Englishmen, and, as 
is well known, the parent of all domestic races. The “ Stock- 
Dove/’ so called from its often breeding in stocks of trees, is 
the C. etnas of authors. 

Page 289, lines 8-14. The Willow-Grouse inhabits a great deal 
more than u the north ” of Europe, besides the greater part of 
Siberia; and it does most especially “ frequent forests/’ though 
not lower than the subalpine or subarctic zone. Its geographical 
distribution is very different from that of the Snowy Owl, which 
is not a forest-bird at all. 

Page 239, lines 16 st tnfrd. My views in the paper (< Proceedings 
of the Aoademy of Natural Soiences of Philadelphia,’ 1871, 
p. 96) to which reference is made are much misrepresented. 
Ann. <& Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. TV. xvii. 12 
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Therein I never used the word 44 subspecies/’ and I expressly 
stated that I counted Lagopus scoticua 44 as a species,* though 
I was persuaded (as I still am) that 44 it is only L . albus modi¬ 
fied to suit an insular climate Furthermore, L. mutus, 
L . rupestris , and X. hemilevcurvs were not considered by me 
to have any such very near relationship to X. albus as I ©on- 
oeive X. scoticus to hnvtv 

Page 239, line 24. The 44 certain uniformity of tints” spoken of 
exists, except in the female, at one time of the year only, and 
even then is not applicable to h. scoticus . 

Page 240, footnote. For 44 seems to entertain ” read 44 entertains.” 
Page 241, lines 7, 8. The Black Grouse is far less 44 common in the 
mountains of Sweden and Norway ” than it is in the lower 
districts. 

Page 244, line 5. The statement that the Wild Swan 44 inhabits the 
Polar regions ” gives a very incorrect impression ; for most of 
the Wild Swans that visit Western Europe are bred in Iceland, 
altogether outside the Arctic Circle, while the species found in 
the Polar regions of America are most likely quite distinct from 
those which inhabit the Old World. 

In noticing these errors 1 have omitted any reference to some 
others which have been already corrected in the concluding portion 
of the 4 Beliqui® Aquitanio® ’ (p. 292); and I may perhaps be 
allowed to add that my sole object has been to contribute to the 
utility of that work. I certainly impute no blame to its learned 
Editor or to my distinguished friend M. Alphonse Milne-Edwards. 


On th * Verminous Pneumonia of Domestic Animals . 

By M. K. Bucmtox. 

M. E. Bugnion communicated to the meeting of the Swiss Society 
of Natural Sciences, held at Andermatt in September last, some 
observations on the pneumonia produced in domestic animals by the 
presence of parasitic worms in the lungs, which seem to be of much 
practical interest. He insisted especially upon the different forms 
assumed by the disease according as it is caused by adult Strongyli 
or by ova and embryos. Up to this time ho has observed:— 

1. A lobular /cm, produced by adult Strongyli coiled up in the 
bronchi. 

2. A diffused /orm, caused by ova and young larv® of Nematodes 
scattered by thousands in the tissue of the lungs, 

3. A nodular or pseudo-tubercular form , produced by the accumu¬ 
lation of the ova at certain limited points of the lung. 

The first form was studied in the oalves and heifers of the Jura, 
where this disease sometimes acquires an epizootic character. Boring 
the great slaughter ordered by the Government of the Canton de 
Vaud on the pasture# of Neuvaz (Jura) in September 1874, on 


* Bee also 4 Encyclopedia Britannic*/ ed. 9, vol. Hi. p. 787. 
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account of contagious peripneumonia, M, Bugnion only ascertained 
fourteen oases of the latter disease in 170 head of cattle, while at 
least sixty (for the most part young animals) were affected with 
verminous pneumonia. This had a strongly marked lobular cha¬ 
racter and appeared throughout to be of recent date. On cutting 
into the bronchi, groat numbers of filiform worms (Strongylus 
micrurus ), measuring as much as three inches long, were to be 
found, generally coiled up in an accumulation of yellowish mucus. 
The bronchi occupied by the parasites are precisely those which 
correspond with the hepatized lobules. 

The diffused form was observed iu goats at the Veterinary College at 
Zurich. In ono of those animals which died on the 22nd of May, 
1875, the lungs no longer contained any adult StrongyH ; but there 
were thousands of elongated ora about one tenth of a millimetre in 
length, and a great number of little worms very like Trichina and in¬ 
visible to the naked eye. These lit tie parasites irritate tho pulmonary 
tissue like so mauy foreign bodies, and cause a sort of diffused in¬ 
filtration which is generally of groat extent. The microscope shows 
considerable desquamation and proliferation of the endothelium of 
the air-cells, as observed by Prof. Bollinger (“ Zur Komitniss dor 
desquamativen und kiisigen Pneumonic,” Arch, fur exp. Path, und 
Pharm. Bd. i. 1873). Tho Strongylus of tho cow is expelled from 
the lungs before opposition takes place, and the young are developed 
elsewhere; but that of the goat (S. jttariu or rufesrens ?) deposits 
its ova in the lung, and it is in that organ that the young larva 

S asses through at least the first phases of its existence. Instead of 
isappearing in the winter without leaving any traces, this ver¬ 
minous pneumonia of the goat thus becomes a very serious chronic 
disease. 

The author has Rtudied the nodular form in a cat poisoned with 
strychnine. All the lobes of the lung presented, both at the surface 
and in the interior, a great number of perfectly circumscribed whitish 
tumours, in each of which the microscope revealed a myriad of rounded 
ova containing small rolled-up worms, embryos, or vitelline masses 
in all stages of segmentation. Here, again, these little foreign bodies, 
forming numerous colonies in the interior of the pulmonary tissue, 
had caused a most distinct desquamative pneumonia, although re¬ 
stricted to certain perfectly circumsoribed parts. This observation 
in every respect confirms that of Henle upon which Leuokart threw 
doubt (‘ Hie mentehUcben Parasiten,’ ii. p. 104). Other identical 
oases nave been reported by Legros (Qaz. M4d., Paris, 1807, p. 131), 
Villemin (Becueil de M4d. V4t. 1867, p. 75), and Colin (Ann. de 
IMd. Brussels, 1867, p. 12). Similar nodosities also oocur in 
the lungs of the goat, sheep, and pig. These animals present some¬ 
times the diffused pneumonia, at others the small pseudo-tubercular 
tumours, according as the ova of Nematodes are scattered here and 
there or united in colonies at particular points.—BiW. Univ., Archives 
dee Sciences, Deoember 15,1875, p. 824. 


12 * 
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Nidification of the Indian Rainbow-Fish. 

By M. Paul Carbonniicr. 

The rainbow-fish (Colisa vulgaris , Cuv. & Val.) is met with in 
the tanks and ditches of the country watered by the Ganges. Its 
length never exceeds 4 centimetres. It is one of the prettiest of 
known fishes. One is agreeably surprised with the exuberance of 
colour that nature has bestowed upon this little animal; but its 
most important peculiarity, from a scientific point of view, is its 
mode of nidification. 

As spawning-time approaches, the male, spreading his brilliant 
fins, plays*round the female, showing her his bright colours ; with 
his long ventral filaments he pats and touches her in all directions, 
until, overexcited by his caresses, she takes to flight. I believe 
that all these graceful movements of the male fish, all these amorous 
proceedings, influence the physical condition of tho female and aid 
the maturation of the ova. 

The male fish then commences the preparations for ovipositiou. 
Seizing a little Conferva in his mouth, he carries it to the surface of 
the water. The plant, from its greater density, would Ml back 
very rapidly to the bottom ; but our lifctlo workman sucks in a few 
bubbles of air, which he divides and places immediately beneath 
the plants so as to prevent them from descending. He repeats this 
process several times, and thus, in the first day, forms a floating 
island 8 centimetres in diameter. The bubbles of air are not 
coated with a greasy liquid as in the case of the Macropoda chiwnsis ; 
nil those which approach sufficiently to touch, unite together and 
fuse into one. 

The next day the male continues his provision of air, which he 
now accumulates towards the central ]>oint. These bubbles exert a 
pressure from below upwards, the consequence of which ia the eleva¬ 
tion of the vegetable disk, which, issuing from the water, becomes 
converted into a sort of dome floating on the surface. 

The nest being completed outwardly, the fish busies himself with 
giving it a firmness which may protect it from shipwreck. With 
this view he creeps upon it in all directions, and glides over its walls 
to smooth the surfaces; he forcibly presses this felt with his muzzle 
and his chest; if one of the twigs is too prominent he seises it mi 
removes it, or, by means of successive pushes with his head, forces 
it into the interior. It is by turning and pressing the wall from all 
sides that he suoceeds in rounding it nicely. 

The protective roof being finished, the male plays about the female, 
shows her the brilliancy of his dress, touches her with his appen¬ 
dages, and seems to invite her to follow him* The female then 
soon enters the nest. While she is feeling its walls and examinee 
its arrangement, the male, bent horizontally under the entrance, tome 
spirally upon himself, throwing towards the summit of the edifice the 
lustre of his many-coloured tints. 

Speedily the female approaches the male with confidence; she 
applies her head near the extremity of his anal fin, and thus tra- 
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verges it as far as the origin of the filaments; then she bends into 
a semicircle. The male fish, by a like inflexion of his body, em¬ 
braces her, turns her over, and presses her side, an operation the 
result of which is a first omission of ova. Those, from their light¬ 
ness, tend of themselves to rise ; but, with a foresight which cannot 
be too much admired, the male in pressing the female forms, by 
moanB of his dorsal fin, a concave fold, a receptacle in which the 
ova undergo the contact of the fecundating principles. Soon after, 
there is a new visit of the female, and a fresh approximation of the 
male, until the ovaiies aro completely evacuated. 

. Tho spawning over, the female quits the conjugal roof, leaving to 
the male tho care of rearing the family, a task of which he acquits 
himself with a truly paternal zeal. Collecting with his- mouth the 
ova scattered through the plant, he raises them into the nest and 
arranges them in orderly fashion ; if they arc too much agglomerated, 
he separates them by a movement of tho head and compels them to 
remain in the same piano ; then he issues from the nest, and sets 
himself with great activity to contract the entrance. When this 
operation is completed, ho goes away and swims round his edifice 
to examine the whole,—and not without anxiety ; for he often goes to 
fetch fresh bubbles of air, which he places intentionally under doubt¬ 
ful points or under menaced parts. 

After seventy hours of incubation the male, foreseeing that the 
ova require fresh care and quite a different medium, ascends in tho 
nest and pierces its summit; tho air-bubbles escape and the dome 
immediately flattens upon tho water, imprisoning all the embryos, 
the existence of which begins to be manifest. 

Fearing lost the young should escape his care, ho sets to work to 
make a new barrier for them. For this purpose he follows and tra¬ 
verses the outer margin of the floating carpet, and pulling at it with 
foroe, separates it from tho folt, thus obtaining a sort of pendent 
fringe where stray young ones will not bo able to pass ; then, having 
got rid of all anxiety from this side, he takes his young in his mouth 
and removes them to short distances, always conveying those of the 
circumference towards the centre. 

If some of the young fish venture to descend vertically, he goes 
in search of them, and carries them fogck to the protective dwelling. 
This surveillance lasts until tho embryos, having undergone their 
complete evolution, have aoquirod strength and agility. Their nume¬ 
rous and frequent flights announce to the male tho end of his troubles, 
which oomes about eight or ten days after the sinking of the nest. 

The same pair of fiBh gave me three ovipositions during the 
summer of 1875, each consisting on the average of 150 ova. 

The embryos of the rainbow Colm undergo a series of trans- 
formations analogous to those which I first indicated as occurring 
in Maeropoda chtnensis. Want of time and the dread of affecting 
the existence of animals which are still rare prevented my following 
this investigation with all tho attention that the subject deserves ; 
but I propose to resume it hereafter. 

All my observations on tho Indian Colisa were made in Paris, in 
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•mall aquaria containing about 15 litre*, the temperature of the 
water being kept at 23°-25° C. («73°*4-77 0 F .).—Oumptu Bendw, 
December 6, 1875, p. 1136. 

Zoological Notes made during a Residence at Schevtningen. 

By M. P. Hartixo. 

In these Notes we find some particulars os to the membrane of 
the egg of Gyanea, the otoliths of Vyanea and Ckrysaora , the nervous 
system and organs of the senses of an Europe, and Borne interesting 
researches upon the chromatophores of the embryos of Loligo vulgaris . 
The observations made by M. Hurting upon these last organs lead 
to some results which differ in certain points from those arrived at 
by Harless, Briicke, and, more recently, F. Boll. 

The embryos of Loligo which furnished the Dutch naturalist with 
the most favourable objects of study were only from 3 to 4 millims. 
long. In living individuals of this size the body is sufficiently trans¬ 
parent to allow of tho employment of transmitted light, and show 
clearly the relations of the chromatophores to the tissue surrounding 
them. 

When the chromatophores are in a contracted state, they present 
the appearance of small, nearly black globules, from 0*020 to 
0*030 millim. in diameter, and consequently invisible to the naked 
eye. They are therefore without influence on the ground of the 
general colour of the animal, which is milk-white. When they 
extend, tho chromatophores begin to show the colour whioh is proper 
to them—that is to say, yellow, brownish or reddish yellow, and 
more or less reddish violet; and their transparency increases with 
the degree of expansion at the same time that the colour becomes 
brighter. 

M. Hartiugdid not observe the chromatophores in course of division ; 
he believes that the increase in the number of those organs takes 
plaoe by the appearance in the dear spaces of new ohromatophores 
which are at first yellow and afterwards pass to other colours. With 
the exception of a very small number of yellow chromatophores of 
very small size, which the author regards as being in course of 
formation, the diameter of these organs in the expanded state varies 
from 0*150 to 0*200 millim.; so that they have from 7 to 10 times the 
diameter and from 50 to 100 times the surface of the contracted 
chromatophores. When the vitality of the animal is still great, the 
contraction and expansion take place in a very rhythmical manner, 
and may arrive at the number of ten to twelve changes of state per 
minute. When life begins to fail in the embryo out of its enve¬ 
lope, the movements slacken; they afterwards cease completely; 
and when the animal is dead , nearly all the chromatophores remain in 
a state of expansion. This faot is scarcely explicable in aoeordanoe 
with the views of those naturalists who, like Harless and Bdl, 
assume the existence of contractile fibres of musoular nature in¬ 
serted in the walls of the chromatophores, and producing expan- 
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non by means of a traction exerted upon these pigment-sacs. 
Under the old explanation expansion would be the active and con¬ 
traction the passive phase; and, indeed, a stellate form has been 
described as the result of the dragging produced upon certain {joints. 
M. Harting has never seen this last appearanoe; he has only some¬ 
times recognized the existence of processes resembling small diver¬ 
ticula. 

According to M. Harting, all the cbromatophores of the embryos 
of Loligo are situated immediately beneath the epidermis, in the 
layer which will afterwards become the dermis, and which then 
presents the ordinary structure of still amorphous connective tissue. 
Each of them is placed in a small flattened cavity, in which it can 
effect its movements of contraction and expansion. Without pro¬ 
nouncing any decided opinion, M. Hurting thinks it probable that 
there is a very delicate parietal membrane. He was unable to 
ascertain the existence of a nucleus; but this negative observation 
is not of much value, as F. lioll says expressly that the nucleus is 
very difficult to distinguish in Loligo . 

Although M. Harting did not succeed in recognizing muscular 
fibres inserted upon the periphery of the chromatophorcs, he never¬ 
theless ascertained the existence of fibres of another kind, from 
twelve to twenty of which radiate round each chromatophore. Each 
of these fibres terminates towards the chromatophore by an inflated 
part containing an ellipsoidal nucleus. Under a very high power 
the terminal inflation shows four or five longitudinal striae, which 
may be traced into the slender part of the fibre, and which perhaps 
indicate that the radial fibres are themselves composed of a certain 
number of much more delicate fibres. M. Hurting has never seen 
these fibres continued into those of a neighbouring chromatophore; 
but in proportion as they depart from the chromatophore they be- 
come paler and paler, and seem to lose themselves in the midst of 
the surrounding granular tissue. It is nevertheless possible that 
they may change their level and be continued into the muscular 
layer. Acoording to M. Harting, these fibres do not unite to form, 
as Boll supposed, a wall round the chromatophore; they are, on the 
contrary, isolated and independent of each other. M. Hurting’* 
opinion is that the power of expansion and contraction resides in 
the protoplasmic substance of the chromatophore, and not in the 
fibres or cells which surround it. He thinks that the fibres are of 
nervous nature, and that under their influence the chromatophore, 
by its own activity, executes the movements of which it is the seat. 
By examples derived from what is observed in the cells of the walls 
of the heart in the embryo of Loligo } in many Infusoria and Grega- 
rinast and in the cbromatophores of the chameleon, be shows that 
analogies are not wanting in favour of this view .—Niederldnduehto 
Anhiv fur Zoologie, vel. ii. 1875; Bill Univ^Bull, Sci. Deoember 16, 
1875, p, 438. 
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On th Scientific Exploration of the Caspian Sea. 

By M. Oscar Grimm. 

During the past year (1874) I have been able to investigate the 
southern portion of the Caspian. I resided two months at Bokou, 
and passed one month on hoard a steam-schooner which was placed 
at my command by the Grand-Duke Michael Nicholajewitseh. I 
then went from Bakou to Kransnowadsk, and from the latter point 
to the eaBtorn shore in the Balchauic gulf, in which the month of 
the Oxub was formerly situated, by the island of Tscheleken. After¬ 
wards 1 wont south to Astrnbad, thence to Enzili, to Lenkoran, and 
again to Bakou. 

Everywhere I fished and dredged down to a depth of lf>0 fathoms, 
which enabled me to procure a very considerable number of animals, 
among which are six new species of fishes (a Gobi us and 5 Bentho - 
phili). twenty species of Mollusca (liissoa dimidiata , Hydrobia caspia 9 
ff. spica, H. staynalis with two varieties, Eulimu conus, Neritina 
liturata , Lithoytyphus caspius , Bythinia Eichwaldi , Pkmorbis Eich- 
waldiy sp. n., Card turn eduh and var. rusticum, C.caspium, C.crassum , 
C. tnyonoidcs, Adacna vitrea, si. crlmtula, A. plica ta, A. lasviuscula , 
Dreissena poh/morpha, I), caspia, 1). rostriformis , and some other 
torrestrial and flmiatile Mollusca), a Bryozoan (Bowtrbankia den$a , 
Farre, in which the colonial nervous system may be admirably seen), 
and about thirty-five species of Crustacea, among which we find the 
family Oamimirid© in particular represented by colossal forms and 
Jdothea entomon in considerable quantities. Then thore are twenty 
spocios of worms (SaMluh m octocirrata), numerous Turbellaria, two 
sponges ( Ernie ra flava , sp. n., or perhaps a variety of R. alba, O.Schm., 
and another Ueniera in the larval state), and, lastly, thirteen Pro¬ 
tozoa, among which are six new species. 

The most interesting gatherings were made at a depth of 108 
fathoms, a level at which an enormous quantity of Crustacea and 
Mollusca live. At least this is the case on the western shore, while 
on the eastern, where the Arubo-Caspiun steppe is continued beneath 
the sea, there is scarcely any animal life in the sand. The same 
poverty also occurs in the bays of Astrabad and Enzili. The western 
shore, on the contrary, with its high mountains and abundance of 
animal life, is reflected, so to speak, in the waters, where We find a 
depth of 617 fathoms with a comparatively rich fauna. To prove 
this assertion I need only cite one fact—namely, that in one haul of 
the dredge made at a depth of 108 fathoms, at 0° 12* west of Bakou, 
in 89° 41' N. lat., I obtained about 350-specimens of Gammarid® 
belonging to four or five species, 150 specimens of Idothea entomon , 
50 Mysides of colossal dimensions, 6 speoies of fish (determined by 
Kessler as Gobi us bathybius, Benthophilus leptocephalus, Grimml, 
armatus , granulntus, and etenohpidus f quite new speoies), and, lastly, 
a multitude of large specimens of ITvdrobia caspia, Dreissena rostri¬ 
formis, <fcc. It must be added that this did not constitute more than 
about a fifth part of the animals brought up by the dredge. 

I have been able to study in the Caspian 120 species of animals, 
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of which about 80 have been found for the first time by me. The 
total number of animals of the Caspian at present known must 
be more than 150. If this fauna is poor in comparison with those 
of other* seas, such as the Mediterranean and even the Black Nea, my 
researches prove that it is much richer than it has hitherto appeared ; 
and the assertion of Von Baer, that “ whoever chooses to be led away 
by his mihiittmiis to establish now species must elevate slight varieties 
to the rank of species,” unfortunately * appears not to be justified. 
This is especially ovidont if we consider that this sea has even now 
been but littlo examined, particularly in its deepest parts, where 
animal life seems to be manifested most intensely. The water of the 
Caspian being poor in saline constituents, it is in the deep parts that 
its composition most nearly approaches that of son-water. 

T intend giving you only the most general results of my researches 
as they appear at present before the study of the animals collected 
has been terminated, and even, I may say, at tho moment when I 
am commencing it. 

In its fauna the Caspian presents tho characters of a great half¬ 
salt lake which possesses its own peculiar species of animals, and 
also contains others which occur in other seas. The former (c. g. 
the new Gobim and Benthophili) originate from living or already 
extinct species, or they result from slight modifications of allied 
species living in other seas, as is tho case with (' oreyonus kwichthyn, 
Calictis caspia, Eichw.(which is a good species), Petromyzon Wagnrri , 
Kessl., Tinfinnusmitra , sp. n., and Reniera Jltiva, sp. n. The other 
animals (that is to say, those which occur also in other seas) possess 
a great tenacity of life, since they still prosper where their less robust 
ancient colleagues have long since died out: in this category we 
plaoe Rotalia veneUi , Sabellides octocirrata, Lttguncula repeas, Myth 
reliota , and Idothm entomon. 

These species common to different seas show the affinities of the 
Caspian Sea to the Aral Lake, the Black 8oa, and the Arctic Ocean ; 
but tho affinities with the glacial sea soera to be more recent than 
those with the Black Sea; for in the latter certain species, such as 
the seals, Coregomut leucichthys , and others which are common to 
the Caspian and glacial seas, are wanting. We may suppose that 
in the Tertiary epooh there existed iu Europe and in tho neighbour¬ 
ing parts of Asia a vast closed basin of fresh water. By an upheaval 
of the crust of the earth, due to the action of the volcanic forces which 
still make themselves felt energetically in the region of the Caspian, 
this was separated into some smaller basins, which are tho existing 
Black Sea and the Aralo-Caspian basin. The latter in its turn was 
afterwards divided into two, just as wo still see small salt lakes 
separate from the Caspian. At the same time the water of the 
glacial sea penetrated into the basin of the Caspian, which still bad a 
slight connexion with the Black Sea, so that only a small number of 
animals could arrive there from the glacial soa. Hence we find 

* I say “ unfortunately,” because I do not like new species, and yet 
find myself compelled to establish a considerable number. 
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that the primitive forma of tho Caspian are freshwater animals (4. g. 
Dreissena polymorpha ), and then that the emigrants from the gla¬ 
cial sea which reached it are marine animals for the most part inha¬ 
biting great depths. Hence, also, we recognize that the Caspian in 
its fauna presents more affinities with the glacial than with the Black 
Boa, which, again, has become richer in animals under the influence 
of the Mediterranean. 

The Caspian has not only received species from the glacial sea, 
but has also furnished it uith some—as, for example, a species of 
sturgeon, which seems to be Acipenser ruthenus , and lives in the 
rivers of Siberia. I regard the Sturgeons as belonging to the 
ancient Aralo-Caspian basin, and as having emigrated, as has been 
said, into the glacial sea, and perhaps even to America, where, as is 
well known, the nearest relatives of the ticaphit'liynchi of the Aral 
exist. On the other hand we may presume that the place of origin 
of the Acipenscridee was the Indian Ocean, and that they were 
derived from the Selachia, with which, especially when young, they 
have many points in common (e, g. their teeth). 

I shall only add a few remarks. The Oxus of the ancients 
unquestionably foil formerly into the Caspian 8ea. In this sea the 
abundance of animal species is replaced by an abundance of indi¬ 
viduals ; and the greater number of the species of Mollusca described 
by Eichwald as subfossil have been found by me in tho living state, 
and are represented by individuals as large as their fossil relatives. 
Lastly, the deepest parts of the sea have been found to be most 
abundantly populated with species of animals quite different from 
those which inhabit the regions having only a depth of a fow 
fathoms.— Zeitschr.fur whs. Zool . vol. xxv. p. 322,1875 ; Bibl. i r niv., 
Bull. Sci. December 15, 1875, p. 427. 

On Fossil Remains of Reptilia and Fishes from Illinois . 

By E. D. Cop*. 

John Collett, the accomplished assistant of Prof. Gox of the 
Geological Survey of Indiana, recently submitted to my examination 
a number of vertebrate remains from some point in Illinois. The 
specimens were taken from a blackish shale, and consist of separate 
vertebrte and other elements of the skeleton, often in a fragmentary 
condition. Although the Absence of information as to the mutual 
relations of the pieces renders the identification difficult, yet the 
interest attaching to them, in consequence of their peculiar forms 
and the locality of their discovery, readers it important to determine 
their soologicol position. Mr. Collett informs me that all the 
specimens were found near together, and at the same horison, by 
Dr. Winslow. Much credit is due to Dr. Winslow for the pains¬ 
taking labour bestowed iu procuring and cleaning the specimens, 
and for his liberality in presenting them to the geological collection. 

A remarkable peculiarity of all the vertebras of the scries is the 
longitudinal axial perforation of the centrum. They present the 
character observed in Arohegoeaurus and other stegoccphalous Batra- 
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chia, but which also exists, aocording to Gunther, in the living 
Ehynohocephalous Heard the tSphenodon of New Zealand. The 
bones of the limbs and scapular arches are so decidedly reptilian, 
and so imliko those of any Batraohia with which we are yet ac¬ 
quainted, that I am disposed to refer them to the former class. And 
as there are several points in which the fossils resemble the order 
Rhynehocephalia, I refer them provisionally to that neighbourhood. 
They constitute the first definite indication of the existence of animals 
of that type in the western hemisphere. 

Associated with these saurians were found teeth of two species 
of fishes, which are important in evidence of the position of the beds 
in which they occur. One of those is a new species of Veratodus , 
Agass., and the other a Diplodus. The formor genus is characteristic 
of the Triassic period in Europe, one Bpecies having been found in 
the Oolite. It still lives in North Australia, In both these respects 
the Ithyncbooephalian lizards present a remarkable coincidence. 
They also belong to the horizon of the Trias in Europe; and the only 
Uving species is found in New Zealand. Thus it would seem that a 
fragment of this fauna, so ancient in the northern hemisphere and 
so remarkably preserved in the southern, has been brought to Hght 
in Illinois. It must be added, in reference to the geological ago of 
the fossils, that the genus Diplodus, Ag., has not yet been discovered 
above the Carboniferous, and that one genus of the RhynchooephaUa 
belongs to the Permian in Germany. We therefore await further 
material before venturing to decide whether they belong to Triassic 
or Permian time. 


Cricotus heteroclitus , Cope. 

Generic characters .—This genus is indicated primarily by caudal 
vertebra); other parts of the skeleton found with it probably belong 
to the name animal; so I describe them in this connexion, awaiting 
further discoveries to confirm or disprove such reference. The pieces 
include parts of two femora, of tibia ?, ulna ?, metapodial and pha¬ 
langeal bones, ribs, and other pieoes. 

The oaudal vertebra best preserved is stout, discoidal in form, and 
deeper than wide. It resembles in form that of an herbivorous 
Dinosaurian, but differs otherwise. The articular faces are deeply 
concave, the posterior most strongly so ; and the middle is occupied 
by a large foramen, whose diameter is about equal to that of the 
centrum on each side of it. The lateral borders of the posterior 
articular face are expanded backwards, and articulate with a hovel 
of the corresponding edge of the anterior articular extremity. In 
this way the vertebra oombines the mechanical relations of the bi¬ 
concave with the opiathoccelian structures. The neural arches are 
narrow and directed backwards; their bases are firmly eoossified 
with the centrum; no zygapophysos appear on the portion of the 
neurapophyses preserved; uud it is probable that they were weak if 
existing. On the inferior surface of the centrum two shallow nits 
occupy considerable space, and indioate the existence of large, free 
chevron bones. No transverse processes. In one vertebra the floor 
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of the neural arch is deeply excavated; in the other it is plaue and 
marked with a median groove. 

Of the remaining bones it may be observed that the articular faces 
were evidently capped by cartilago, and do not present the smooth 
condyloid character common to so many reptiles. They are, indeed, 
not so smooth as the dense layer of the shafts and surrounding por¬ 
tions, which rises in a fine bounding ridge round the surface formerly 
copped by the cartilago. The articular end of a bone may be the 
proximal end of the femur. The section of the shaft resembles that 
of a T-rail—the lessor expansion ^representing the base of the tro¬ 
chanter, and the greater that of the head. Seen proximolly, the 
head is transverse and truneato, as in the great trochanter of many 
mammals, while the trochanter is smaller, oval in section, and oblique 
to the head. There are two articular facets on the head: the 
larger extends across the inner side; the smaller is subround, and 
is directed inwards or towards the trochanter; the two are separated 
by the ridge of a right angle. 

A supposed distal end of a nietapodial bone displays a shallow 
trochlear face of not much antcro-posterior diameter. A phalange 
is of remarkable form, resembling that of an herbivorous Dinosaur 
in its short wide proportions. The articular faces are slightly tro¬ 
chlear in their character; and the inferior is directed interiorly at an 
anglo of 45° to the axis of the shaft. The form indicates a digifci- 
grade terrestrial form. The proximal end of a rib exhibits the sec¬ 
tion of the shaft and the head. The latter has a broad, tubercular 
articular surface, and a Bmnller capitular surface on the narrow pro¬ 
duced head. The section of the shaft is lenticular. 

This genus appeals to combine some Dinosaurian characteristics 
with those in which it resembles the Rhynohocephalia. This associa¬ 
tion of diverse features is confirmed by those observed in the genus 
OUmydrops , Cope, described below. 

Specific characters .— Tho surface of the sides of the oestrum is 
marked with a few coarse shallow longitudinal grooves, which run 
into shallow reticulations of weak raised lines. The neurapophyiis 
is sharp-edged in front, and with some ridges externally at the base. 

The edge of the posterior articular face is exeavated opposite to 
the chevron-facets. The latter are large, separated by a flat sur¬ 
face, and bordered externally by a raised edge from the polished 
dense layer of the lateral face. 

metre. 


Diameter of centrum, vortical. *021 

„ „ trausvorse. *010 

„ it longitudinal. *011 

Width of neural canal. *006 

„ of neurapophysis .*004 


The superficial layer of the other bones is smooth or striate and 
rugose near articular extremities. The distal end of the head is 
oblique, and the side below it conoave for a short distance. The 
very short Bhaft of the phalange is concave, almost emarginate on 
one margin. The bordors of the tubercular head of the rib are 
thin and broadly flared outwards at the sides. 
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metre* 


Transverse proximal diameter of femur. *024 

Antero-posterior diameter of bead of femur . *01S 

Transverse diameter of shaft of femur. *015 

Vertical diameter of shaft of rib. *008 

„ „ rib at tubercle. *010 

„ „ rib at head .*006 

Transverse diameter of tubercle of rib . *008 

Proximal width of phalango .*.*014 

Proximal depth of phalange. *007 

Length of sarno phalange. *010 


The remains indicate an animul more robust than any existing 
lizard, but probably not so long os some of tho larger Varani . 

Clepsydrop* CollettH, Cope. 

Generic characters .—This genus reposes on a series of vertebra, 
which includes cervicals, dorsuls, and caudal *; associated with those 
are proximal ends of ribs, a coracoid bone, and some phalanges, 
which are provisionally referred to the same. They boar the same 
relation of size to tho vertebrae that the corresponding bones do to 
the vertebra of the Cricotm heteroclitm , and have a proportionately 
more slender form, like the vertebra in Clepsydrops. They belong 
in any case to an allied form. 

The vertebra on which the gonus reposes are more elongate than 
the corresponding ones of Cricotus. They are deeply biconcave, the 
articular cavities being funnel-shaped and continuous, thus perfo¬ 
rating the entire length of the centrum. In a dorsal vertebra the 
cavities communicate by a very small orifice, while in the posterior 
the median contraction of the canal is less marked. Tho posterior 
cavity is more gradually contracted than the anterior ; in the latter 
the excavation is, in most of the vertebra?, but slight (except beneath 
the floor of the neural arch), until it falls rather abruptly into the 
axial perforation. In an anterior (?) dorsal it is as widely oxcavated 
at the border as the posterior funnel. Another peculiarity is the 
absence of processes of the centrum; and a small capitular articu¬ 
lation is seen sessile on the border of the cup of two of tho dorsals. 

Tho axis has a singular form, owing to tho tubular perforation 
which continues the posterior excavation to the anterior face of the 
eentrum. There are three articular faces—a larger subround inferior, 
and two smaller superior, which border the neural oanal in front and 
below, and are separated from each other and the inferior face by 
the perforation in question. The anterior face slopes obliquely 
backwards and downwards, and is oonvex in transverse seetion. 
There is no facet for the free hypapophysis of the odontoid; but it 
appears that the inferior articular face was applied exclusively to 
the eentrum of the atlas, as in tiphmodon. But the axis differs 
from that of the latter genus in the absence of a coossified odontoid 
process. Either that dement is altogether wanting, or it consists 
of two pieces, interrupted in the middle by the notochordal foramen, 
and in correspondence with the superior articular facets. There is 
no true hypapophysis of the axis ; and the only indication of lateral 
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processes is a small articular facet on each side on the lower part 
of the rim of the posterior funnel. These may have been related 
to rudimental cervical ribs. The neural arch iB broken off. 

The dorsal vertebra) have their sides somewhat contracted: in 
one specimen the inferior face is rounded ; in another (which I sup¬ 
pose to belong to a different part of the column) it is longitudinally 
acute. In this and another dorsal, where the parts are exposed, 
the lioor of the neural canal is interrupted by a deep fissure, which 
has a triangular shape with the apex downward, when seen in 
profile. This is due to the fact that the opposite halves of the 
centrum are united by the circumferences of the articular cups, which 
have in profile an ^ shape. The diapophysis does not project far 
beyond the base of the neural arch, and is compressed. 

The caudal*? are elongate, and resemble, in the forms of the centrum 
and neural arch, those of Lath pi r. Tho neural spines are not pre¬ 
served, but, if present, were directed well backwards, bearing the 
posterior zygapophyses, since the arch stands only on the anterior 
three fifths of the centrum. Chevron-facets are not distinct; but 
two emarginations on tho rim of tho posterior face of one of the 
vertebra) indicates their existence; in other centra even these notches 
are wanting. Tho tail was evidently tapering. There is no indica¬ 
tion of tho transverse fissures seen in Sphenodon and many Lacertilia, 
nor are there any diapophyses on the caudal vertebra preserved. 

Two vertebra accompanying tho above are similar in general cha¬ 
racters, and appear to belong to the sacrum. If truly such, they 
indicate a structure different from that seen in Lacertilia and Croeo- 
dilia, and present Borne resemblance, perhaps only superficial, to the 
Dinosauria. The centrum is much compressed; [and the articular 
extremities present a wide plane border below the notochordal per¬ 
foration. The corresponding part of the centrum presents no indi¬ 
cation of diapophyses. Neural arch lost. 

, Some heads of ribs of appropriate size are compressed, and ex¬ 
hibit a small tuberosity, which is perhaps a rudimental oapitttlum. 
Thoy arc much more lizard-like than those of Cricotu*. 

The phalanges are of more slender form than those of Cricotus , 
and more like those of lizards, although less slender than usual 
among that order. The shafts are sometimes little, sometimes much 
depressed. The distal condyle of one of the latter is not emarginate. 
An ungual phalange is subconic, flat below, and with a shallow 
groove above one of its lateral borders. 

A coracoid bone supports the greater part of the glenoid fooet, 
and exhibits also a facet for the scapula; these are flat, and not ex¬ 
cavated. Its form is that of an irregular right-angled triangle, the 
base anterior and the outer angle truncated by the glenoid facets; 
its inner margin is thickened and truncated as though it had been 
articulated with a mesostemal or opposite oor&ooid bone. This may 
not be a correct interpretation of its appearance; for if so, the 
arrangement would differ equally from that of Sphenodon, Lacertilia, 
and Salamanders, and resemble that of the Sauropterygia. And it 
is not to be denied that there are other points of resemblance to the 
coracoid of that order. There is an anterior marginal facet as though 
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for a clavicle, and a short oblique postero-intemal one, as though 
adapted for a small sternum. There is a shallow notch on the inner 
border anteriorly, corresponding to one of those of the Lacertilia. 

This genus is more typically Rhynchocephalian than Crieotus . 

Specific characters .—There is a shallow foesa in the entering angle 
between the superior and inferior articular facets of the front of the 
axis; and the centrum of the same is obtusely keeled below. The 
border of the anterior articular face of the dorsal vertebra with 
keeled centrum is undulate. The obtuse inferior face of another 
dorsal is rugulose, and the edge of the articular face is not nndulate. 
The inferior faces of two caudals are marked with two fine parallel 
grooves, while in another caudal and the sacrals (?) the same is smooth. 
There are some longitudinal ridgos on the upperside of the larger 
cnudnl. The corncoid is concave on its inferior side, convex on its 
superior; the inner and anterior borders are thickened by flaring 
of the edges. Surface smooth. The posterior edge is thin, and is 
notched just behind the glonoid facet. The proximal facets of the 
phalanges are shallow, simple, and more or less transverse. 

metre. 


Centrum of axis, length . *000 

„ „ width at middle behind . *008 

„ „ depth (oblique). *010 

Centrum of sharp-keeled dorsal, longth. *014 

„ „ „ depth behind - *012 

„ „ „ width behind .... *012 

Centrum of rounded dorsal, length.*012 

„ „ depth behind . *011 

„ „ width behind.*0105 

Width of neural canal of rounded dorsal. *004 

Centrum of larger caudal, length. *014 

„ „ width. *0085 

„ „ depth . *008 

Length of base of neural arch of larger caudal .... *008 

Smaller caudal, length. *0105 

„ depth of centrum . *007 

„ width of centrum . *007 

Width of rib-head .*010 


Coracoid, length . *024 

„ width. *019 

Diameter of glenoid facet (transverse). *009 

Diameter of inner border (vertical). *006 


A phalange, length . *010 

„ depth proximally. *004 

„ width proximally. *007 

This species was of smaller size than the Crieotus heteroditus. 
It is dedicated to John Collett, of Newport, Indiana, of the State 
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Ceratodus Vimkvii, Cope. 




ment of one end and a portion of the inner margin of the base. 
The crown of the tooth is in general outline an oval, wider at one 
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end than the other; the inner border gently oonvex and entir<% 
the outer border is marked by six shallow notches, which are sepa- 
rated by as many sharp compressed projections. The omarginations 
and denticles are the termini of corresponding grooves and ridges, 
which radiate from a smooth space along the inner margin of the 
crown. From this plane the grooves gradually deepen to the margin; 
the separating ridges are acute, and without irregularity or serration* 
The base or root of tho tooth is quite wide ; externally it extends 
beyond the border of tho crown at the notches, and has projections 
corresponding to the denticles, from whioh it is separated by a hori¬ 
zontal notch. On the inner Bide tho base extends like a shelf beyond 
the posterior half of the crown, and is produced backwards beyond 
its posterior border. The inferior plane is concave in transverse 
section ; the crown is plane in all directions. 


metre. 

Length of crown preserved.‘021 

Width of crown .*013 

Length of root preserved. *022 

Depth of tooth internally.*005 

„ externally . *003 


This Ceratodus resembles the species described by Agassiz under 
the names of C . parvus and C. nerratus from the English Trias, but 
differs from them in the shortness of the tooth-like processes. In 
none of the described species do I find such a development of the 
basis on the inner side. 

This specios is of interest as introducing the genus to North 
America. It is dedicated to Dr. Winslow, to whom we are indebted 
for its discovery.— Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia , September 28, 
1875. 

Formation of Nitrites by Bacteria. 

f The presence of nitrites in spring-waters, whioh has usually been 
ascribed to the oxidation of ammonia therein, is now stated by 
Meusel to be produced by the reduction of nitrates by the agency of 
Bacteria. In proof of this ho shows:—that such water which con¬ 
tained Bacteria and nitrates, but neither ammonia nor nitrites, gave 
after standing four days the reactions of nitrous acid; that anti¬ 
septics, such as salicylic acid, phenol, benzoic acid, alum, and much 
salt even, prevent or hinder the production of nitrites; that aque¬ 
duct-water containing pure nitrates, which alone does not show 
the production of nitrites even in presence of Bacteria, has this 
change effected upon the addition of glucose, gum, dextrin, cellulose, 
starch, &c., in the course of from two to fourteen days; that freshly 
distilled water, boiled with gluoose and nitre, shows no nitrites even 
after standing for weeks, because Bacteria are absent; and that 
putrefying albuminates reduce nitrates to nitrites. The decomposi¬ 
tion of cellulose by Bacteria in presence of nitrates proves that nitre 
is not only direct food for plants, but that it also performs by its 
oxygen an important function in the soil* The author believes that 
these facts have important bearings in agriculture and in medicine. 
—RiJlimaris American Journal , January 1876. 
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XIX.— On the Polytmnata ( Foraminifera ), especially with 

reference to their Mythical Hybrid Nature. By H. J. 

Carter, F.R.S. &c. 

[Plate XIII.] 

Synonymy of Polytrema miniaeeum. 

Miikpora miniacea, Linn. 1788, Syst. Nfttur®, ed. Qmel. vi. p. 3784; 
Esper, 1797, vol. i. tab. xvii. 

Aftllepwa rubra, Lamk. 181ti, Anira. sans Vert. vol. ii. p. 302. 

Polytrema curaUina, Risso, 1826, Ilist. Nat Europ. mdria. vol. v. p. 340., 
no. 91. 

Polytrema miniaeeum , De Blainville, 1834, Man. d'Actin. p. 410, and 
p, 673, pi. lxix. fig. 4. 

Polytrema miniaeeum , De Blainville, 1834. 

PI. XIII. figs. 1-6. 

The true nature and position of this organism in the animal 
kingdom was first recognized and pointed ont by the illustrious 
Dujardin^who, in 1841, placed it in his third family of Rhi- 
zopoda (Hist. Nat. des Zoophytes Infusoircs, p. 259) —con- 
jecturally, it ia true (but such is at once the modesty and 
sagacity of this author that his conjectures may almost be 
taken as facts); while its pseudopodial extensions are illus¬ 
trated by those of his Vorttcialu etrigilata = PolyatomeUa (op. 
ctt. pl. i. fig. 15). I need hardly add that the genera of his 
Rhizopoda are respectively Arcella, Difflugia, Trinema, Eu- 
glypha, (Premia, Muiola, Cristellaria, ana Vorticialis, to which 

Ann* de Mag. N. Hitt. Ser.4. Vol. xvii. 13 
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we may now add not only the whole of the Foraminifera, but 
also Enrenberg’s Polycyatina, now called Radiolaria. 

Ever since 1858, when the late Dr. J. E. Gray published 
a paper entitled “On Carpenteria and Dujardinia, two genera 
of a new Form of Polyzoa with attached Multilocular Shells 
filled with Sponge, apparently intermediate between Rhizopoda 
and Porifera ” (Proe. Zool. Soc. part xxvi. 1858. pp. 266-271), 
1 have been ever doubtful of this supposed tact being any 
thing more than in appearance, as the title just mentioned in¬ 
dicates, while the author (my dear old friend, alas! only “dear” 
now to memory) entirely repudiated the notion during the 
latter part of his life. 

Subsequently, according to the late Prof. Max Schultze, to 
whoso paper on Polytrema I shall often have to allude (‘Annals,’ 
1863, vol. xii. p. 411, translated by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S., 
from Wiegmann’s ‘Arehiv,’ 1863, p. 81), “At Dr. Gray’s re¬ 
quest, Carpenter then more fully investigated the structures 
arranged m the genus Carpenteria . and published a memoir 
in the i Philosophical Transactions * for 1860 (vol. cl. p. 564 
et sea.), in which he also mentions the Polytrema miniaceum of 
De Plainville as an organism which possesses aforaminiforous 
structure of the calcareous shell, and is most nearly allied to 
the genus Tinoporus (p. 561). Carpenter found the sponge- 
spicules constantly in the chambers of the Polythalamian 
named after him, and intimates his adhesion to Gray’s view 
that it is a transition form l>etwcen Foraminifera and Sponges.” 

t have not access to this “ memoir•” but as Carpenter’s 
‘Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera* (Ray Soc. 
Publ. 1862) was published, after it, we must take the more 
cautious phraseology used there respecting the nature of Car¬ 
penteria, which is as follows (p. 189), viz. “We seem fully 
justified in regarding it [ Carpenteria] as a very interesting link 
of connexion between Foraminifera and the Sponges.” Thus 
Carpenter was never very hearty in his assertion j for the word 
“ seem ” indicates that he had still some misgiving as to the 
fact. 

Prof. Max Schultze, however, after havingcarefultygone into 
the arguments for and against the question, concludes His article 
with the following paragraph:— 

“ For this reason 1 cannot regard the conditions in Carpenteria 
otherwise than as in Polytrema , and therefore believe that 
the boundary between Polythalamia and Sponges, which has 
hitherto been considered as a very sharp line, must still be 
maintained in all its integrity ” (l. c. p. 418). 

TJp to his writing this Max Schultze had not seen Car¬ 
penter’s 1 Introductionbut after he had done so he added a 
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“ Supplement ” (/. c. p. 419), in which the opinion just stated 
was not retracted, and the following inserted respecting the 
separation of Carpenteria from Polytrema, viz.:—“Carpenter 
had no inducement to discuss the question whether Polytrema 
produces spicules and is thus allied to Carpentaria* as his spe¬ 
cimens contained no spicules in their interior . Nevertheless 
he mentions having seen specimens with the surface eutirely 
covered with a parasitic sponge, the spicules of which, however, 

e metreted scarcely if at all into the interior of the chambers. 

y this means Carpenter establishes a sharp distinction between 
Polytrema and Carp enter ia." 

if, then, hereafter it shall appear that the presence of spicules 
in Polytrema is a common although it may not be a constant 
occurrence, 1 might say with Prof. Max Sehultzc (p. 419), 
u Perhaps my observations on Polytrema which indicate the 
remarkable affinity between that genus and Carpenter ia may 
serve to shake Carpenter’s faith in his opinion.” 

In 1870 Dr. Carpenter, with his wonted generosity, gave 
me some specimens of Polytrema , which, after examination, led 
me to the views expressed in the ‘Annals ’ of that year (vol. v. 
p. 391), viz. that under the circumstances it was not strange 
“ that the spicules which to-day are matted among its [Poty- 
tremJs] paeudopodia ; on its surface, should in a few days after 
be found in the interior of its calcareous structure.” 

These u views ” I can now substantiate from the possession 
of specimens which present the features aliout to be noticed 
in the following description of Polytrema miniareum. 


Polytrema, gen., Risso, 1826. 

Test fixed, solitary or grouped. Composition calcareous. 
Structure cancellous, presenting a polygonally divided surface 
with foraminated interstices, and internal cavities which com¬ 
municate with the exterior by one or more apertures. Cavities 
often containing few or many siliceous spicules entire and 
fragmentary, derived from different kinds of sponges. 

Polytrema miniaceum, sp,, De Blainville, 1834. 

PI. XIII. figs. 1-6. 

Teat fixed, calcareous, solitary. General form massive* 
rising from an irregularly circular or lobed, root-like, expanded 
base, passing into a round stem, which soon divides into a 
head composed of a variable number of expanded short 
branches, that speedily terminate in more or less compressed 
divisions, each of which ends in an irregular row of suosquare 

13* 
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apertures, respectively marginated by au inflated round rim 
extended upwards on one or two sides opposite into the form 
of a lip or lips, so as to present en profit a serrated or cock’s- 
comb appearance (fig. 6). Colour coral-red or pink. Surface 
uniformly even, except where interrupted by the branches, 
whose apertures (fig. 6, ccc) in many instances are more or 
less filled with sponge-spicules entire and fragmentary, together 
with grains of sand and other minute objects, forming a mass 
which is continuous with strings of the same material exten¬ 
ded in an irregular network between the apertures generally 
(fig. 6, m m m ); which network is frequently intersected by 
the most delicate, straight, cobweb-like threads, the remains of 
dried pseudopodia (fig. 6. # n). Presenting a variety of surface- 
patterns according with the age of the structure, locally and 
generally, viz.:—at first, or in the earliest period, a foraminated 
groundwork in which there may be a few unforaminated 
dimples or depressions (fig. Q,ggg) then the dimples may 
be united by limited, branched, linear, unforaminated area 1 , some¬ 
what narrower than the foraminated part, so as often to present 
together a submeandriniform appearance (fig. 6, h h) ; or the 
dimples may be expanded into circular foraminated arete, sur¬ 
rounded respectively by an unforaminated ring, the whole 
being set in a foraminated groundwork (fig. 6, t); or, lastly, 
oyer the thickest parts of the fully developed test, the fora¬ 
minated groundwork may give place to a subhexagonal or poly¬ 
gonal unforaminated reticulation, whose interstices only are 
foraminated (fig. 6, k). Internal structure cancellous in appear¬ 
ance, but originally consisting of subconcentric (informative 
or eccentric) foraminated lam hue supported on detached hollow 
pillars, whose positions respectively are for the most part indi¬ 
cated by the “ dimples ” and circular depressions externally, 
each lamina thus forming a continuous cavity between itself 
and the next following inwards, like the roof and pillars of a 
crypt (fig. 3). Presenting, in horizontal sections at different 
distances from the base, subconcentric layers diminishing in 
number towards the truncated neck; and in a vertical section, 
the same in a conical form, interrupted above at the truncation 
of the neck. Finally (». e. in the old state) losing the fora¬ 
minated portion of the lami na except on the surface; the.sub- 
hexagonal network alone remaining internally, which, together 
with the hollow pillars now become solid, forms a continuous 
netted mass or labyrinthic reticulation, m which it becomes 
difficult, for want of the foramination, to trace the subcon¬ 
centric layers inside the sur&ce-one (fig. 6, e,tt). Cavernous 
dilatations or cavities of the internal structure (ng. Q.vv v) t in 
continuation with each other, exist about the axis of the spe- 
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cimen, which, arising in the coniines of the test, finally com¬ 
municate with the apertures at the ends of the branches; hence 
the masses of spicules and grains of sand which they often 
contain (fig. 6, v v v) can be easily explained; together with 
other spicules, which, having become incorporated during 
growth, more or less traverse the test generally—the whole 
of the structure internally being lined with sarcode, which, 
according to Max Schultze (who had recent specimens to deal 
with, l. e. p. 411), is in the form of chambers opening into 
each other by stolon-like constrictions, through which they 
not only intercommunicate but are successively produced 
(‘Annals,’ 1863, vol. xii. pi. vii. figs. 4-8). Still, although it 
is easy to sec how these chambers communicate with the caver¬ 
nous dilatations or cavities in the midst of the reticulated struc¬ 
ture in the old specimens, where the sarcodic lining has become 
thickened and dried into a chitinous layer, it is not so easy 
to gee how it takes place in the younger specimens, where the 
forarainated interstices have not beoomo absorbed and the sub- 
concentric layers (fig. 3, a a a) of which the test is formed 
apparently permit of no other communication between their 
cavities, size of largest specimens (which, for the most part, 
have their branches broken off) 3-24ths inch in diameter and 
2-24ths inch high. 

Hob. Marine, on solid objects, chiefly stony coral. 

Loc. Mediterranean; Rea Sea; West Indies ; Mauritius; 
Torres Straits; Australia; Polynesia. 

Ohs. There are two forms in which Polytrema miniaceum 
is found, viz. massive and branched; but the former appears 
to me to differ from the latter merely in the branches having 
been broken off, in which the remaining portions thus trun¬ 
cated have provided themsel /es with trie form of apertures 
above mentioned (fig. 6, h b). The branches, which seldom 
undergo a second division beyond a divided grouping of the 
apertures at their extremities (fig. 6, a a a), vary in number 
from a few to a great many, in which case the specimen some¬ 
times presents a head of branches almost as closely approxi¬ 
mated as those of a cauliflower. 

Following the mode of growth in a specimen of Polytrema 
miniaceum not more than l-80th inch in diameter at the base, 
and about l-§3rd inch high (fig. 4), it may be observed at this 
period to present a circular patch or base of cancellated struc¬ 
ture (fig. 4, a), rising up in the centre into a short cylindrical 

f irocess (fig. 4,il, the whole of which is thickly though minutely 
braminatedon the surface, and more or less divided and dimpled 
by an unforaminated network of lines, which give to the in¬ 
terstices shapes varying from circular to submeandriniform, 
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simple or branched; while internally this structure is sup¬ 
ported on processes which rest on a thin chitinous layer that 
adheres to the object on which the specimen may be growing. 
ThuB constituted, the foraminated surface and cancellated struc¬ 
ture extend upwards into the short cylindrical process men¬ 
tioned, which, presenting a single tubular aperture with round 
inflated rim, terminates the young Polytrema in this direction 
(fig. 4, d). But as the upper part of this cylindrical process 
consists of a single thin foraminated layer of a tubular form, it 
is veiy delicate, and is thus often broken off down to where tho 
interior begins to pass into the cancellated structure, and thus 
becomes stronger (fig. 4, c). Here we may observe, on looking 
endwise into the truncated end, that the cylindrical process is 
divided into three or more portions (fig, 5), each of which is 
successively larger than the foregoing one; so that the last 
(which nearly embraces all the rest, and thus occupies two thirds 
of the circle on one side, while the three others occupy the 
other third) completes the circle as it grows above them into 
the delicate foraminated tubular layer, which ends in the single 
aperture alwve mentioned. It is thus in the “ truncated end ” 
that we seem to be able to trace a resemblance to the spiral 
growth and successive enlargement of the primary chambers 
manifested in the Foraminifera generally, more especially in 
those which belong to the discoid type. As the young Poly¬ 
trema increases in size, new circumferential layers are added 
until a mass is produced which passes into a thick round stem 
with several branches (fig. 1). Hence the original single axis 
becomes divided into as many as there arc branches, each 
of which is but a repetition of the original one in point of 
development. 

Although the “ truncated end ” of the cylindrical process 
(fig. 5) in the young Polytrema seems, by its multilocular struc¬ 
ture and arrangement, to indicate a spiral mode of growth, I 
have never been able to recognize a spiral arrangement of 
the lines presented by the base of a Polytrema —although on 
one occasion a subsequent concentric arrangement of 
lines seemed to indicate a spiral beginning, as such an ar¬ 
rangement often follows a spiral one in many specimens of the 
discoid Foraminifera. However, as this did occur, although 
only in one instance, which has been dry-mounted, I will 
now briefly describe it. 

The specimen, a small branched one, had been overgrown 
by the homy fibre of Chalina oculata (sponge), through the 
former having previously attached itself to the hard object 
subsequently selected by the latter. Consequently when the 
sponge (an insignificant fragment picked up on one of the 
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“Ebon Islands, Oceania”) was examined, it was fouud to 
have tom off the Polytrema entire from the hard object, 
thus protecting its branched head, while the disk of its base 
is equally well preserved; I have been able to view the latter 
through a 1-incli object-glass and make the accompanying de¬ 
lineation. The whole disk, which is circular, measures about 
5-48ths inch in diameter, of which the figure represents about 
2-48ths inch of the centre (fig. 2). This portion, which only 
in its outer part bears indication of the cyclical arrangement 
of chambers, not an uncommon sequel (as before stated) to 
the spiral commencement common to and most obvious in the 
discoid Foraminifera, presents a confused centre (fig. 2, a), 
beyond which come three circular rows of radiating lines 
(fig. 2, £), which, from their quadrilateral interspaces, would, 
iu Orhitoides dispansa &c., represent as many chambers of 
the central plane (‘Annals/ 1861, vol. viii. pi. xvi. fig. 1,/), 
but here are covered in by a basal chitiuous layer of unfora- 
ininated Barcode, which was the bond of union between the 
Polytrema and the hard object on which it grew, and which, 
on having been partly removed over one row (fig. 2, o), brings 
into view a continuous, apparently circular, ring-like cavity 
with forarainated roof sloping iu towards the centre of the 
sjiccimen; so that the resemblance to the chambers of the 
central plane in Orhitoides dispansa does not appear to go be¬ 
yond the u three circular rows of radiating lines with quadri¬ 
lateral interspaces.” 

Leaving tins unique specimen, which only illustrates this 
point, and going to the superstructures of Polytrema generally, 
we observe that its resemblance to Orhitoides dispansa is no 
longer traceable; for when we come to the continuous conical 
solid pillars of shcll-substancc, whose large ends are so con¬ 
spicuous on the surfaco of the latter, and are the same in Tino- 
porus baculatus and Conulites Cooki } Carter,= Patcllina (Car¬ 
penter), it will be found that there are none. The unforami- 
nated as well as the foraminated dimples in the foraminated 
portion of the surface of Polytrema (fig. 6,y, t) only indicate, 
as before mentioned, hollow structures which in the early part 
of life support the foraminated layers (fig. 3). Hence Dr. 
Carpenters “ aggregation of calcareous substance into solid 
pillars (b b) exactly resembling those which have been seen in 
T. baculatus and in Patellina Cooki ” (Introduction, p. 286) is 
imaginary* The unforaminated dimples on the surface of 
Polytrema which most resemble the ends of tire “ solid pillars ” 
alluded to are the ends of short, interrupted, cylindrical pillars, 
in some parts foraminated at both ends, which, it is true, give 
support to the spans or arches of the undulating foraminated 
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circumferential layers, but rest on the convexities of the latter 
as often as on any other part—that is, bo irregularly as to 
make it impossible to connect them into a continued line of 
Support (fig. 8, a, b) even like the “ solid pillars ” of OrbiUndes 
&c., which are not only solid but continuous from the circum¬ 
ference to the centre of the test. Thus the structure of Poly- 
trema miniaceum is whollycancellous,and without other support 
than that which the peculiar arrangement and form of the fora- 
minated layers and their hollow pillars give to the whole mass. 
It is, in fact, just what Dr. Carpenter has described in “ Parkeria ” 
without the *labyrinthic structure” (Phil. Trans. 1870, voLclvii. 
pt. 2, p. 721); while if the “ parallel columnar or tubular pro¬ 
cesses springing from the internal surface of the spiral lamina ” 
of Lojhma {ib. ]>. 745, pi. 79. figs. 1 & 2) arc to be considered 
equal to the foraminated subconcentric walls of Polytrema 
miniaceum , the radial columns of the latter, whose cavities are 
continuous with this foraminated structure, would appear to bo 
almost identical with those of Lojlusia. 

Bo this ns it may, in the early part of the life of Polytrema 
miniaceum (that is, during the time the test is being con¬ 
structed), the object appears to be to combine the greatest 
amount of strength with the least quantity of material, and 
thus the radial processes are hollow ; while only in the after 
part of the life of the Polytrema they become consolidated, 
and the tubulation of the concentric layers obliterated, if not 
removed altogether, except on the surface , as before stated. 

I also now observe, in a mounted thin horizontal section of 
Aloeolina meandrina which I retained when the rest of 
the specimens of this fossil were given to the Geological 
Society of London in 1863 (originally coming from the valley 
of Kelat, not very far from the Bakhtiyari Mountains, in Persia, 
where the late Mr. Loftus found “Loftutia ”), that the former 
presents a cavernous or cancellated structure almost identical 
with that of (< LoJiueia ” and Polytrema miniaceum , which 
structure, in my short description of Alveolina meandrina 
(‘Annals,’ 1861, vol. viii. p. 381, pi. xvii. fig. 4,/), I had 
erroneously regarded and represented (fig. 4a & s) as the 
“ canal-system ” in this species, while it now proves to be 
what is above stated and no “ canal-system ” at all, as the 
latter, if there had been any, would be recognized by its tubular 
form within the cavernous structure. My “ marginal reticu¬ 
lation ” (fig. 4,/, a) and “ vortical canals'’ (fig. 4,/j a) would 
thus be analogous to corresponding parts in Polytrema minia¬ 
ceum, Parkeria , and Lofiuria , the pillars being mere sup¬ 
ports and not indications of the limits of the chambers, which 
are otherwise marked by the successive curving inwards of the 
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subconcentric or excentric foraminated layers upon each other, 
in Polytrema , as before stated. There is, however, no appear¬ 
ance of “ sand-grains w in this section of the structure of 
Alveolina meanarina } which is so thin as to admit of being 
examined by a £-inch object-glass and transmitted light, when 
even the tubulation of the spiral or foraminated layers is 
visible. Of this species I stated (p. 828 l. c.) } it is “so 
different from any other existing description, that at first sight 
it seems doubtful whether it should not form the type of a 
new gcnu8. ,, 

Another point which distinguishes Polytrema from almost 
all the other chambered Foraminifcra is the presence of the 
aperture on the summit of the test, singly in the embryonic 
form (PI. XIII. fig. 4, d) or in plurality in the full-grown in¬ 
dividual (fig. 6, rcr). This may reasonably be assumed to 
commence m the central cell of the disk which forms the base 
of the embryonic test (fig. 4), and then only has its analogy 
in Squamulina uvonufaj which appears to arise from the central 
cell of the submumlocular Rotahne test that forms its foot or 
means of attachment to some submarine body (‘Annals,’ 1870, 
vol. v. pi. iv. fig. 3, &). Of course the ono-chambered or lage- 
niform Foraminifera do not enter into this category. 

Still another point is the branching of the summit (PI. XIII. 
fig. 1), which finds its analogue in Squamulina ramosa alone, 
although in 8. ramosa the branching, instead of stopping at 
the first degree, may be continued on to the third (\Anna1s,’ 
1870, vol. vi. p. 347). 

Lastly, we come to the canal-system, of which there seems 
to be ajn entire absence. Dr. Carpenter docs not mention it; 
and I have not seen it. There is a fine polygonal liuear net¬ 
work to be seen in the centre of the unforaminated subhexagonal 
reticulation with foraminated interstices which characterizes 
the surface of an older form of Polytrema miniacenm ; but this 
appears to be only a single straight linear canal, about l-12000th 
inch in diameter (fig. 6, l), which originally communicated 
with the hpllow pillars now, in the older development, become 
solidified. It is well represented in Max Schultze’s figure of 
an “Acervuline Planorbulina 99 in Dr. Carpenter’s * Introduc¬ 
tion 1 (pi xtii. fig. 1), and might have been connected with 
the original formation of the subhexagonal reticulation, which 
does not appear in the newly developed structure (fig. ; 

and therefore, whatever this tubular network may be, it does 
not come into existence until the foi'mer is developed. 

Directing our attention to the internal structure, we find that 
the cancellated test is lined by a proper membrane (if a struc¬ 
tureless sarcodic layer becoming brown and glue- or gum-like 
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when dry may be ao termed), which abuts upon the foramina 
of the walls and, according to Max Schultze as before stated, 
is divided into chambers which open into each other by two 
or more stolon-like constrictions, through which these chambers 
not only communicate with each other but were successively 
produced, finally opening into the cavernous dilatations whicn 
are in direct continuation with the surface through the aper¬ 
tures at the ends of the branches; besides which, accident 
seems to form openings in the old test here and there, as it 
does in the chamber of Oj/erculina, through destruction of the 
foraminated interspaces, which thus also lead directly into the 
interior. 

It can now be understood how the spicules and calcareous 
grains of sand not only find their way into the cavernous dila¬ 
tations, and occasionally into the sarcodic chambers them¬ 
selves, but also become imbedded in the cancellated structure 
during its exogenous growth, and thus arc found to transfix 
the test generally, after the same manner as small Foramini- 
fera were found by Mr. H.B. Brady to have become accidentally 
imbedded in Loftueia (loc. cit. pp. 749 & 750). 

For want of fit specimens to demonstrate this, Max Schultze 
was obliged to liave recourse to lengthy arguments beginning 
with the following premises, via.:—“ Either the siliceous Bpi- 
cules have peuc-trated accidentally, or they have been taken 
in as food, or, lastly, they belong to a parasitic sponge ” 
(loc. cit. p. 416), finally concluding that the presence of the 
sponge-spicules in Polytrema might be owing to itB being 
infested by a parasitic sponge, and that transition forms be¬ 
tween Forammifora and Porifera have but little probability 
(%b. p. 417). 

But now that we have “ fit specimens,” such arguments are 
not necessary; for the facts can be told in a few words, viz. 
that sponge-spicules and minute sand-grains, respectively sili¬ 
ceous anucalcareous, together with a heterogeneous assemblage 
of the tests of minute organisms generally, both entire and 
fragmentary, may be observed to form dried thread-like fila¬ 
ments more or less netted together (fig. 6, m mm), and trace¬ 
able into the apertures of the Polytrema (fig. 6, cce), after 
which the same kind of material may be found further down 
in the cavernous dilatations of the test (fig. Q,e,vvv), leaving 
no kind of doubt that the dried thread-like filaments were ori¬ 
ginally soft pseudopodial extensions of the internal sarcodo, 
which, coming into contact with the minute material mentioned, 
had thus agglutinated and drawn it into the Polytrema. 

Although the sarcodic substance cannot be well distinguished 
in these thread-like filaments, it can be seen with an inch 
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object-glass and reflected light in the form of delicate cobweb¬ 
like extensions, stretching across them from point to point, in 
connexion with the apertures of the Polytrema (fig.6,* s). How 
those delicate filaments could have survived the boisterous 
waves of a rocky shore like that of the Mauritius it is almrtet 
impossible to conceive, unless they were the dying efforts of 
the foraminifer (whose sarcode has great vitality) after the 
coral detritus adhering to the sponge on which it was found 
had been finally thrown up upon the beach beyond all further 
influence of the sea; for such was the character of the sponge 
which Col. Pike, U.H. Consul at the Mauritius, sent to Dr. 
Dickie, and the latter to myself, on which I found the little 
specimen presenting this phenomenon, which specimen is 
now dry-mounted in a closed cell for preservation and further 
observation. 

All this may be very clear; but still there is Max 
Schultze’s question whether the materials above mentioned 
got into the Polytrema u accidentally or have been taken in 
as food.” 

In the first place, it is evident that the calcareous test of 
Polytrema requires calcareous material for its structure; and 
so far the calcareous clement may be disposed of. But what 
becomes of the siliceous clement m the sponge-spicules? 

Here it is necessary to remember that siliceous sponge- 
spicules are not purely mineral and crystalline like grains 
of quartz-sand, but are a combination of silex and organic 
matter. Hence, if it can be shown that any organism has 
the power of extracting this organic matter for nutriment, it 
may be assumed that the Polytrema also may possess this 
power. 

That siliceous spongc-spicules are destroyed by an orga¬ 
nism for this purpose! have shown (‘Annals/ 1873, vol. xii. 
p. 457, pi. xvi. figs. 8 & 9); and that there is a cell which 
can penetrate the walls of the spicule as Chytridium does 
the cell-wall of Spirogyra &c. is thus proved. 

Still, as regards Polytrema , I do not think that this can be 
the case (certainly not with those spicules which are found im¬ 
bedded in and transfixing the test generally), but that the 
masses of spicules (which are chiefly fragmentary) in the caver¬ 
nous cavities (fig. 6 y vvv) may be ingesta, which by accident 
have been drawn in by the pseudopodia, and have accumulated 
there like the hairs forming the “hair ball”of the ox’s stomach, 
or the beaks and other ingesta of Ccnhalopoda, which ; under 
the name of “ ambergris,” form a similar accumulation m some 
part of the alimentary canal of the sperm-whale. 

The presence of a sponge, too, growing over the surface of 
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a Polytrema is easily explained by the fact that most sponges 
overgrow every stationary object with which they come into 
contact; and as all kinds of sponges may do this, so the Poly - 
trema may at one time be overgrown by one kind of sponge 
and at another by another kina, this lieing, in the matter of 
difference, purely accidental. But there is only one kind of 
sponges that can become really parasitic, viz. the Olionida or 
boring sponges ; and these do not grow upon but in their host, 
and thus in the test of Pulytrema . Of this I have but one 
instance in Polytrema , although it is common enough elsewhere; 
and here the usual cavities in the test of the host, together 
with their circular fencstral openings on the surface, have, by 
the position and regular arrangement of the spicules, which 
are always entire , at once pointed out their true nature, in 
contradistinction to the spiculiferous accumulations within the 
natural cavities of the Polytrema. As further means of dis¬ 
tinction, it may be added that the pointed ends of the spicules 
in sponges are always directed outwards , and the pin-like spi¬ 
cules of a Cliona , which are chiefly confined to a bristling 
coronal arrangement filling the circular fencstral apertures 
which it has formed on the surface of its host, are arranged 
after this manner ; 2nd, the spicules arc entire and regularly 
arranged; 3rd, they are for the most part unaccompanied by 
grains of sand and other foreign objects. On the other hana, 
m Polytrema the pointed ends of the spicules arc sometimes 
outwards and sometimes inwards (fig. 6, n n &c.), there are 
more fragments than entire forms (fig 6), and the whole is con¬ 
fusedly arranged and mixed up together with sand-grains and 
a variety of minute foreign objects (fig. 6, m m m). 

Then, again, the spicules m Polytrema , besides being for 
the most part fragmentary, are of different forms, although 
chiefly linear, as the furcate and radiated forms are more dim- 
cult of introcluction. The latter seems to be proved not only 
by their absence generally in the interior, but by their appearing 
sometimes on the surface of the Polytrema with one arm fixed 
in the aperture and the others outside (fig. 6,p). 

Again, the spicules may belong to different sponges. In 
one mounted rounded embryonic specimen of Polytrema from 
the Mauritius, whose rounded form had been occasioned by the 
summit having been broken off, there are several hamates and 
anchorates together with a linear spicule, all evidently derived 
from Halichondria incrustans ; while in the embryonic speci¬ 
men figured, in which a portion of the side of the summit only 
is broken away, three linear spicules may be observed, one of 
which is nin-like and therefore not belonging to the sponge 
mentioned (fig. 4), and so on. In another mounted but older 
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structure a fusiform, nodose, calcareous spicule, of a deep purple 
colour, from a Gorgonia projects from one of the apertures 
(fig. 6, q), while in this and another aperture a globo- 
stellatc, from a compound tunicated animal, may be observed 
(fig.6,rr). So there may not only be spicules of different 
sponges incepted, but a heterogeneous assemblage of all kinds 
of minute objects. 

As legards the heterogeneous assemblage of minute crude 
material about the dried pseudonodia, the like may be observed 
to occur, for the most part, in tne bodies of all the genera of 
lthizopoda mentioned at the commencement of this communi¬ 
cation, disappearing only in the frustules of the Diatomaceai, 
where, however, there would still appear to be a “minute 
pore opening into the interior ” of the “ large granules,” as 
on the suiface of Aulacodiscus formosus noticed by Mr. Kitton 
(Monthly Microscop. Journ., June 1873, pi. xx. fig. 2), but 
which (toes not admit nourishment except under the most 
attenuated form. 

Again, although the inception of heterogeneous material is 
evident in the Polytrcmatn, it is not so in most of the other 
known Foraminifera; and the only species of Radiolaria in 
which (in the dead tests) I have seen it is a Holiomma shaped 
like a gonrde-de-pHeriu (Lagenaria ), dredged up plentifully 
with the sponge ttossella &c. in 300 fathoms, 74^° south lat.; 
so that this may have been a post mortem occurrence, although 
the contents closely resemble those of the Polytremata and 
those in the tests of living Difflugia and Euglypha . 

Colour . Although 1 have never met with a colourless spe¬ 
cimen of Polytrema vniniaceum } or one that did not present 
the appearance of red or pink coral, especially after getting old, 
it is often accompanied by small patches of forammated cells 
or chambers (varieties of our British species Planorhulina 
vulgaris), which as often present alight brick, roseate, or vio¬ 
laceous nue as they are absolutely colourless. Why the colour 
should be constant in Polytrema miniaceum and not so in these 
patches of cells, I am not able to explain ; but among the sand 
accompanying the sponges dredged up on board H M.S. * Por¬ 
cupine 1 in the Atlantic Ocean, around the north of Ireland and 
Scotland respectively, it is not uncommon to find a Globigerine 
teat (Sjphanroidina?) presenting this colour, although I have 
never met with even a fragment from there of Polytrema 
miniaceum* The older the Polytrema appears to be, the deeper 
is the colour; and, as with the roseate patches of Ptanorbultna f 
the last-formed portions appear to be the lightest. 

Thus Polytrema miniaceum externally differs from all other 
known Foraminifera in presenting a fixed, calcareous, arbo- 
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rescent test combined with a pink or crimson colour and 
superior apertures; while internally it differs from most Fora- 
mmifera in possessing a cancellous structure void of the canal- 
system, but permeated with cavernous excavations communi¬ 
cating with the apertures, and more or less filled with sponge- 
spicules and other foreign objects. The ovular and earliest 
stages of embryonic development I have not seen. 

Having ground down a horizontal section of Polytrema 
miniaceum to extreme thinness and mounted it in balsam, J 
observe that the reticulated structure, together with the forami- 
natcul laminsB, which have become consolidated as already 
mentioned, is all pervaded by crooked, branched, anastomosing 
tubes, which appear to have been produced by the mycelium 
of a fungus or saprolegneous organism that pervades in like 
manner the old horny fibre of sponges and the reticulated 
calcareous structure of old coral, &c. 

Polytremahalanijvrmc , Carter^ 1876,= Carpentaria,Gray ,1858. 

Test fixed, solitary or grouped (fig. 7). Composition calca¬ 
reous. General form obtusely conical, open at the summit 
(fig. 7 ) a a), from which grooves descend in a somewhat gyrate 
direction to the circumference, so as to leave triangular inter¬ 
spaces which are slightly convex and, extending a little beyond 
the ends of the grooves, impart a lobed form to the circular 
base. Aperture single, at the summit (fig. 7, a a), spiral in 
form and smoothly marginate. Colour light grey. Surface 
uniformly even except whore grooved, presenting a subhexa- 
gonal network of smooth depressed lines more or less covered 
by slightly convex foraminated interstices. Internal structure 
cancellous, like that of Polytrema tiuniaoeum, laminate, exca¬ 
vated throughout by compressed triangular cavities sloping 
from the vertical axis of the cone to the circumference, denned 
by distinct septa or ridges laterally, supporting the foraminated 
lamina externally, while they rest on the preceding one inter¬ 
nally, commencing in the cancellated structure of the circum¬ 
ference by gutter-like spaces separated by distinct septa like 
the foregoing, which diminish m number as the triangular 
cavity becomes narrowed upwards, until ceasing altogether it 
opens into the hollow central axis. Hollow axis commencing 
in a point at the centre of the base, and gradually increasing 
in size upwards till it reaches the aperture-at the summit, 
spiral in form, and receiving the openings of the triangular 
cavities successively as it progresses upwards. Triangular 
cavities also commencing at the same point, increasing in size 
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as they are successively formed between the layers of the 
spiral lamina, which, winding round the hollow axis and 
spreading out towards the base, at last ends in completing the 
evolution of the conical test; septa of the last-formed cavities 
corresponding with the grooves on the surface. Presenting, 
in horizontal sections at different distances from the base, sub- 
concentric layers in a spiral form, diminishing in number up¬ 
wards ; and m a vertical section, the same in a conical form 
interrupted at the apices by the hollow columella. (For good 
illustrations of this generally, see Dr. Carpenter’s figures 
alluded to in the u Explanation of the Plate.”) Internal 
cavities lined throughout by a structureless sarcodic layer, 
which roAts on the foramina of their walls, and on becoming 
dry assumes a brown colour and chitinous aspect; cavities 
more or less filled with different forms of siliceous sponge- 
spicules, entire and fragmentary, together with grains of sand 
(chiefly calcareous) and other minute objects, agglutinated 
into a mass by a sarcodic (?) substance, which when dry 
presents a dark brown colour. Test generally more or less 
transfixed by siliceous sponge-spicules entire and fragmentary, 
which become incorporated with the calcareous material during 
its formation. Size about 9-24ths inch in diameter at the 
base by 1 -12th inch high. 

Hah . Marino, on the valves of My til tear dia calyeulata and 
other hard objects, Pecteu , Pontes, &c. ( Carpenter ). 

Loc . West Indies? Indian Ocean ( Carmnter ). 

Ohs. Although the form and colour of Pofytrema balaniforme 
are specifically different from those of P. miniaceum , the struc¬ 
ture genericftfly is the same; that is, the subhexagonal reticu¬ 
lation with foraminated interstices of the spiral layer, giving 
in the horizontal and vertical sections subconcentric and conical 
layers respectively, are mutatis mutandis the same; while the 
cancellated structure generally and the large internal cavities 
containing more or less siliceous sponge-spicules and other 
minute foreign objects, together witn a superior opening, are, 
but for their much larger size in P. balaniforme (bearing the 
proportion of eight to one), almost identical—even to the 
absence of the canal-system, which Dr. Carpenter uninten¬ 
tionally confirms where he states respecting this system that 
" the two layers [of the approximated chambers] sometimes 
separate from each other, as shown in the figures, so as to 
leave intraseptal spaces; and these form a tolerably regular 
canal-system, Which may be traced throughout the network of 
ridges that covers the inner wall of each principal chamber,” 
&c. (Introd. p. 188). Now as the canal-system of a Forami- 
niferal test is formed of distinct calcareous tubes, through which 
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the Barcode creeps within the intraseptal spaces, it is evident 
that on canal-system was present in this instance, any more 
than in Polytrema miniaceum, where the only network in the 
interspaces between the chambers apjiears to me to be that 
which I have described in P. miniaceum, as the centre of the 
lines forming the subhexagonal structure on the surface of the 
older test (PI. XIII. fig. 6, 1), well represented by Max Schultze 
in his figure of an “Acervulinc Planorbulina ” copied into 
Carpenter’s 1 Introduction ’ (pi. xiii. fig. 1). So this inter- 
septal space must be something else. 

Perhaps the chief point of difference between P. halaniforme 
and P. miniaceum is that the hollow pillars supporting the 
concentric foraminated (spiral ?) layers in the latter are repre¬ 
sented by solid ridges of test-material in the former, which, 
radiating continuously downwards from the hollow vertical 
columella as the layers of the spiral lamina iucrease, give 
rise to the form and direction of the triangular cavities^ which, 
subdivided by subordinate septa of the same kind, distinctly 
represent the chambers of a foraminiforal test. Whether the 
riuges of Bolid structure have been solid from the commence¬ 
ment, or, like the pillars of P. miniaceum , were hollow first 
and then became solid afterwards, my specimens of P. bala- 
nijvrme, as they are all full-grown, do not enable me to 
determine. 

Furthermore, it is remarkable that, although Dr. Carpenter 
in his ‘ Introduction ’ frequently compares Polytrema with 
Carpentaria , he never once mentions Polytrema in his generally 
excellent description and illustrations of Carpentaria ; while 
in reference to Dr. Gray’s suggestion “ that Polytrema might 
be especially related to Carpentaria ,” Dr. Carpenter observes 
it is “ an idea which is not confirmed by examination of the 
internal structure of those types’’ (Introd. p. 286). That, 
however, Dr. Gray was right may be gathered from my 
descriptions of Polytrema miniaceum and P. halaniforme 
respectively. 

But when we come to the following passage respecting the 
presence of sponge-spicules in Carpenteria and not in Poly¬ 
trema, viz. “ it is a fact of some importance with regard to the 
presumed spongeous character of the body of Carpenteria, that, 
although (as will he presently seen) the openings at the ex¬ 
tremities of the branches of Polytrema communicate very freely 
with the chambered interior, I have not been able to find the 
least trace of the spongy parasite in its substance ’’ {op. tit. 
p. 236), we not only realize the force of Max Schultze’s obser- 
vation before quoted (‘Annals,’ 1368, vol. xii. p. 419) ? viz. that 
“by this means Carpenter establishes a sharp distinction 
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between Polytrema and Carpentaria” but that this arose from 
Carpenter’s specimens of Polytrema, according to Max Schultze, 
baring contained “ no spicules iu their interior,” Uow this 
could be I know not, seeing that the specimens of Polytrema 
which Dr. Carpenter gave me did, as I have stated, contain 
spicules in their interior (*Annals,’ 1870, vol. v. p. 391). 

Lastly, Dr. Carpenter observes (for he is the only authority 
on this subject), “it is not a little curious that there should 
be a strong external resemblance between Polytrema and some 
of the less regular forms of Carpentaria —a resemblance which 
is increased by the presence of free openings at the extremities 
of the branches in the former, and by the precise conformity 
which its areolation often presents to that of Carpentaria . The 
relation, however, is one of mere isomorphism, as we have 
seen the internal structure of the two organisms to be essentially 
different ” (op. cit. p. 237). To me the “ internal structure” 
is, mutatis mutandis , “ essentially ” the same. 

Possessing a view so totally different from that of Dr. Car* 
jienter with respect to Polytrema and Carpentaria, and so 
opposed to the suggested hybrid nature of the latter, to which 
the former must be now added as equally containing sponge- 
spicules in its internal cavities, and therefore equally presenting 
a form half foraminiferous and half spongeous, it may not be 
considered useless to endeavour to get rid of this mythical im¬ 
pression altogether by substituting Risso’s generic name of 
“ Polytrema ” for Gray’s “ Carpentaria ,” and qualifying it by 
the significant designation of balaniforme , in accordance 
with Dr. Carpenters well suggested resemblance of the 
latter to Balanus , with which no doubt it has often been 
confounded. 

When writing on the species of Foraminifera which 1 termed 
ConuUteA Coohiy Dr. Carpenter states, “The fossil described 
by Mr* Carter under the new generic name of Oonulites does 
not appear to me to differ so essentially from the preceding in 
general plan of structure as to require being generically sepa¬ 
rated from it;” and thus my Oonulites changed to “PateC 
Mm Cooki ” (op* cit . p. 233). I might say the same with 
reference to Carpmnteria } had I not stronger grounds to go upon 
than Dr, Carpenter seems to me to have had in changing my 
name of Comdite* to PcUellina. 

Again, when I discovered that the organism which Dr, 
Boyrt>rbankbad placed, and still continues to place, amoug the 
British sponges under the name of u llalyphysema Tumano - 


published an illustrated description of it (‘ Annals,’ 1870, vol. v* 
Ann. & May. N> Hist. Scr. 4. Vol xvii. 14 


tpfestV” (Mon, Brit. Spong. vol. ii. 1864, and vol. jii. 1873, 
pi* xi»4 was not a sponge but a foraminiferous animal, and 
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p. 311, pi. iv.)> which 1 believe all have accepted except Dr. 
Bowerbank and Prof. HSckel (‘ Die Kalkschw&mme,’ 1372, 
vol. i. p. 456, footnote)^ I considered the myth bo great that, 
to do away with the impression here also, 1 gave it Max 
Schultze’s generic name of Squamulina, seeing that its foot 
or base of attachment consisted of a Bubmultilocnlar test of this 
(Rotaline) kind, while the superstructure which grows from 
the summit of the test, resembling a little brush, was speci¬ 
fically designated “ xcopula ”—the internal sarcodic contents 
and the poculiar form presented by the extended pseudopodia 
daring active life being identical with that of a foraminiferous 
animal. Now llackel regards it as a “ polyp, which he names 
Gastrophyeema ” (1) (ap. Lankester, ‘ Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci.’ 
Jan. 1876, p. 57). It is useless to criticise such vacillation. 

When, again, the late Dr. Gray gave the name of u Garterin'' 
to the sjiongeous head of Uyalonema Sieholdii, under the idea 
that the latter was a parasitic sponge developed upon the ex¬ 
tremity of a glassy cord produced by a polype (Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1867, p. 540), I tacitly rejected the myth by not adopting it. 

And now for similar reasons I propose to do away with 
Dr. Gray’s name of Curpenteria by substituting for it Bisso’s 
generic one of Polytrema, thereby hoping to get rid entirely 
of the mythical impression conveyed by the former, which 
has hitherto been that it represents a hybrid, half forammifer, 
half sponge. 

As has been above stated, there is a sharp line of distinc¬ 
tion between the Foraminifera and the Sponges, even if we 
had not tlic presence of the spongozoon in the latter to con¬ 
firm this j but with the latter it is impossible to confound 
sponges with any of the Rhizopoda. all of which, viz. ArceUa, 
Difflugia, Trinoma, Ettglypha, Gromia, together with the 
Foraminifera and the species of Radiolaria (. UaUoirma , vide 
p, 197) that 1 have examined, respectively possess within their 
test a sarcodic animal substance like that of Amceba, which, 
issuing after the maimer of pseudopodia from one or more 
apertures of the test, and drawing in crude food thereby, 
whose egeeta are discharged through the same orifices, possess 
but one oonrse for both, like Actinia and the polyps generally; 
while sponges, possessing two courses and two kinds of 
apertures, viz. one for taking in erode food and another for 
discharging the egeeta, which is effected by groups of distinct 
animals (tne spongozoa) imbedded in the sponge-structure, 
are more like tne Compound Tunicata in this respect. Hence 
I have long since stated (‘Annals,’ 1873, vol. xinnp. 27, 28) 
that tire “ embryos ” of some of the Compound Iwiicata, as 
seen in the gelatinous mass, “ have very much the appearance 
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of what is seen in Halisarca guttula , and if arrested in this 
stage of development would be almost identical; but when 
the cell-mass of the embryo is i told off ’ into the organs 
which they are to assume in the fully developed Ascidian, 
then of course the difference at once becomes obvious.” 

This view has been opposed with no small amount of acri¬ 
mony by Prof. A* Giaru, of Lille, who published his “ Iie- 
cherches sur les Hynaseidids ” (Compound Tunicata) in the 
first volume of Lacazc-Dutliiers’s ‘Archives de Zool. expdri- 
mentale et gdndialc/ and in the second volume (viz. that for 
1873, p. 481) dwells on what he considers to be the resemblance 
between the “ Myxospongiaires et des Synaseidtes,” viz. “ mi- 
indfcisme,” whence he suggests for a supposed new species of 
Halisarca the name of U . mimosa. Now, it being a matter of 
opinion whether my likening the embryo of some of the Com¬ 
pound Tunicata to that of the Ilalisarcida, as above mentioned, 
is in favour of the “ theory of evolution” or that of “mimicry, 
the question is not worth disputing: “ le jeu ne vaut pas la 
ehanaelle .” But when Prof. Giara comes to translate my 
words above mentioned, viz. “ almost identical ” into “ ll 
y a identitd complete ” [op. et tom . cit. p. 490), it is very evi¬ 
dent that it is not a matter of opinion whether he has or has 
not falsified my assertion ; it may, however, be still a matter 
of opinion whether Prof. Giard can or cannot read English; 
and so far it would l>e only charitable to assume the former. 
But still the fact remains to cast a doubt unfortunately 
over the rest of his statements—a doubt which, considering 
their apparent value, I would most willingly have not enter¬ 
tained. 

Returning now to Polytrema halan(forme, we observe that 
the most striking feature, next to its form, is the coarseness 
of its structure, not only when compared with that of iWy- 
trmna miniaceum , but with that of all the other large Forami- 
uifera known, together with the comparatively enormous size 
of Its internal cavities and the quantity of sponge-spicules, 
both entire and fragmentary, agglutinated together in 
massive accumulation, that they contain* Having had to 
truncate one of my specimens far structural examination, 
several fragments of the sponge-spicule accumulations fell 
out. Which, on being decalcified by the aid of dilute nitric 
icm and mounted, gave almost innumerable forms, one of 
Which (via* a bihamate. with a serrated crest of recurved spines 
extending some way backwards on the outer side of each 
extremity?) is quite new to me (fig* 10), It gave me also the 
omxtttmuty of examiuing the calcareous portions under a 
higher power (via. i-iuch object-glass), which were thus found 
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to have incorporated so many spicules, both entire and frag¬ 
mentary, as to lead to the idea that the latter had becu tamed 
to account for strengthening the structure of the test generally. 

Propagation. The circumferential cavities near the base in 
two of uiy specimens having been broken open, presented in 
one instance a great number of free, white, crystalline rough 
globules of different sizes below the 1000th of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, which, under the magnifying-power just mentioned, 
showed a radiated structure like those in some of the Compound 
Tunicata, to which they no doubt belong; while the radii in 
the fully developed ones being ovoid acuminated, with the 
sharp end towards the centre, gives a form which cannot be 
identified with any figured by Prof. Giard ( loc. cit. pi. xxii.), 
nor with any that 1 have found on the south coast of Devon. 
How these have come where they now are (that is, whether 
they have been developed there by an embryo of one of the 
Compound Tunicata, or drawn in by the pseudopodia of the 
Polytremo ), I have not means of determining. But at first 
they looked so much like the oviform bodies common to the 
chambers of the Foraminifera, while they are so far removed 
from the large cavities containing the spicules, that, had I not 
known the ova of Foraminifera to be soft, nucleated, and of a 
yellowish colour, the white frosted appearance of these globules 
might not have led to that examination which proved them to 
belong to one of the Compound Tunicata. 

In the other instance the cavities broken open contained 
several fixed, circular, obtusely conical bodies of a yellowish 
colour, scattered over their surfaces (PI. XIII. fig. 0, a b) t 
and varying in size below the 382nd part of an inch in dia¬ 
meter both in breadth and height, the largest of which t'n 
situ (when viewed by reflected light) presents a lobed form 
with a dark point in the summit, something like a hole 
(fig. 9, a). The smaller ones (fig. 9 ,bbb) are not lobed, but, 
when mounted in situ (that is, on a fragment of the test, 
fig. 9), and viewed with a high power by transmitted light, 

f iresent a minutely corrugated transparent envelope mote or 
ess filled with minute, granular, opaque material, also fur¬ 
nished with a dark point like an aperture at the summit. 
Whether the “lobed” larger ones are or are not a more 
developed state of the unlobed smaller ones, or whether or 
not they are all the same, and all embryos of Polytrema 
balamybrme, there is nothing to determine beyond what baa 
been mentioned, and that for the most part they are baaed 
on one or two spicules adherent to the surface of the cavity 
of the test in which they are situated. 

Lastly, a single embryo (fig. 8) was found outside the test 
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of one of my specimens, close to its circumference, on the 
shell of the bivalve to which it had adhered, and had become 
developed under the protection of a projecting lamina of the 
shell. This, which is conical and, when first examined in 
situ , upright, presented a single large aperture of a spiral form 
in the summit, was afterwards removed by a hair pencil and 
mounted in balsam, where, falling on its side, the aperture of 
course became undistinguish able, while the body generally pre¬ 
sented an elongated conical form about l-92ud inch long, and 
1-188th inch broad at the base (fig. 8). 

On examining this with a J-inch object-glass and trans¬ 
mitted light, it appears to consist of a transparent yellowish 
envelope of a chitinous aspect (fig. 8, r), in the interior of 
which is a cylindrical conical cavity extending downwards 
from the aperture at the summit to near the bottom of the 
base, surrounded throughout by minute granular opaque 
material (fig. 8,^). 

The envelope (fig. 8, c) is very irregular in its outline, and, 
besides the large aperture at the summit (lig. 8, a), presents an 
appearance of several smaller ones on the sides at the ends of 
conical or wart-like processes respectively (fig. 8, ee) } out of 
one of which projects a minute f lament of probably Jordan 
material (fig. 8,/). At the base it is spread out irregularly, 
being deflected or prolonged in one direction much more than 
in any other (fig. 8, h) 1 while its surface is microscopically gra¬ 
nulated throughout, barely visible with the power mentioned. 

The cavity (fig. 8,^) is, as before stated, cylindrical, appa¬ 
rently corrugated in a spiral manner at its upper part, widest 
where it ends in the aperture at the summit, and narrowed to 
a point at the other extremity, where it appears to be turned 
towards the deflection of the base. 

Lastly,the minute granular opaque material which surrounds 
the cavity appears to be arranged m pouch-like aggregations. 

Thus the embryo of Polytrema balanifvrme (» Carpenteria ), 
if this be one (and there does not appear to me to be any 
reasonable doubt on the subject), does not begin in the form 
of a u Globigcrine type of Foraminifera ” approximating 
" closest to notalia , as stated by Dr. Carpenter {op. cit. 

L 188), unless the lohed form of the supposed embryos in 
broken chambers above mentioned be considered as Buch; 
but then the smaller ones, which have been viewed as the pre¬ 
ceding stage of development, are unlobed, and all have the 

S Ut aperture superior and apical as in JP. balanijbrme , not 
r ana basal as in Rotalina. In short, we do not yet know 
the embryonic form which the ovum of either Polytrema bala+ 
nijbrm or P. miniaceum first takes, any more than we know the 
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form of the ovnm itself. The latter is probably spherical, as 
in most other Foraminifera; and its earliest embryonic form 
may also be a spherical cell, as in Nummulites &e. (‘Annals,’ 
1861, toI. viii. pi. xvii. figs. 2 o, 12 <*, & 15 e ); but in the thin 
Australian Orbitolites, of which 1 have several specimens 
in which the chambcis are charged with embryos, the latter ate 
all elliptical elongate. 

It is true that in the supposed embryos of the broken chamber 
in Polybrana balaniforme wc have a conical fixed form, con¬ 
sisting of a corrugated transparent envelope enclosing minute- 
granular opaque material, and the appearance of an apical 
aperture—all of which is found in the single embryo developed 
just ontside the tost; yet the more advanced state of the latter 
and the differentiation of parts, with the pretence of a filament 
offoreign material projectingfrom one ofits apertures (ag. 8 ,f) } 
is much more suggestive of its real nature than that of the 
“ embryos in the broken chambers.” 

Finally, the presence of more than one aperture about the 
envelope of the single embryo seems to point out that in the 
fully developed test there may be also more than one, through 
which the sponge-spicules &e. are drawn into the interior—a 
fact which the projecting of Bpicules through certain portions 
of the surface of the rail-grown test seems to indicate, al¬ 
though it iB impossible to state this with certainty, from the 
rough treatment to which my specimens have been subjected 
having caused a great part of their foraminated are® to be 
irregularly broken out. Much apertures would of course be 
subsidiary, and formed, as they arc in Polytrema minia- 
ceum, by an accidental destruction here and there of one of 
the foramiuated interstices of the network on the surface. 

Not possessing more than full-grown specimens of .FWjr- 
trema balaniforme (fig. 7) and the early embryonic form above 
described (fig. 8), I have no means of following its grad*- 
tionary development further than is indicated by the structure 
itself of the former, which is above given. 

Note on Parkcria. 

Through the kindness of Mr. W. J. Sollas, I became pos¬ 
sessed of a spheroidal specimen of Parkeria, 1$ inch in dia¬ 
meter, from the neighbourhood of Cambridge, on the 1st of 
February, some days after ray MS. On the Polytremata had 
been sent to the press. This specimen, when it reached me, was 
in three pieces, consisting of tne two halves of the sphere minus 
an entire central slice, which had been ground down to exeat 
thinness and mounted for microscopical examination. Most 
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of the cavities, originally in the interior, had become filled with 
calcspar: ana the rest were empty. When entire, the whole 
consisted of a spheroidal mass of reticulated structure, with 
rough papillatcd exterior, traversed by a large axial Bpacc in 
the form of an elongated cone, whose point, situated close to 
the circumference on one, extended to the base which occupied 
a portion of the circumference of the other side. This elon¬ 
gated cone, which attains in the centre a diameter of one third 
of an inch, and presents an irregularly scalloped lino on the 
surface in the section, diminishes slightly towards the base, 
and is surrounded on all sides, except the extremities, by con¬ 
centric layers of chambers (“chamborlets,” Carpenter^ Phil. 
Trans. 1869, vol. clix. pt. 2, p. 728), also excavated m tho 
reticulated structure, each chamber being more or less irre¬ 
gularly quadrangular, representing in miuiature a crypt arising 
from four columns, whose pillars and arches are formed by the 
reticulated structure; while all the chambers or “crypts," being 
piled one upon another in radiating columns, undergo division 
successively as they extend outwards from the cone, so as to fill 
the spaces that would otherwise be left towards the circum¬ 
ference, since the chambers, although very irregular in shape, 
are much the same in size throughout. Hence, when a longi¬ 
tudinal section is made through the centre of the conical space, 
the reticulated structure is also observed to be in radiating 
columns, which present a series of floral-like expansions as 
they successively follow each other in forming the columns 
of support to the arches of the cryptiform chambers re¬ 
spectively. 

As there is an irregularly reticulated structure, so there 
must be the Bame form or kind of continuous iuterstices ; and 
this has been termed by Dr. Carpenter the “ labyrinthic system ” 
{tom. cit. p. 729); besides which, this labyrinthic system 

E into larger spaces of a short cylindrical form, which 
/ occupy tne pillars of the crypt-like chambers, and thus 
possess a more or less radial direction, although they are by 
no means more continuous or regular in position than those of 
JPolytrema miniaceum above mentioned. These are the “ radi¬ 
ating tubes ” of Dr. Carpenter {tom. cit. p. 728). 

In consequence of the axial conical space in my specimen 
being distinguished from the rest of the structure by the pre¬ 
sence of n heterogeneous mass of foreign material, among 
which may be observed innumerable fragments of sponge- 
spicules and minute Foraminifera, while this is limited in one 
direction by the closed conical end, and continued to the sur- 
'faee of the test at the other or basal extremity of the axial 
space, it seems that the latter was the direction of the main 
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inlet, however much (where empty, as in Dr. Carpenter’s ape- 
cimena) it may be divided into chambers by septal partitions. 
In short, the space was conical with the base open, and so far 
like the conical axial cavity of Po/ytrema balanifonm, if not 
also sometimes “ spiral ” (tom. cit . p. 728, footnote}. 

When we come to the cavities of the test outside the cone, 
we find that those of the chambers (“ chamberlets ”) and those 
of the interstices of the reticulated structure (“ labyrinthic 
system ”), including the u radiating tubes,” are empty in some 
and filled up by colourless transparent calcspar in other parts. 

Of what, then, was the fibre of the reticulated structure 
composed ? for the whole test was formed of it. 

Inat Parkeria was a species of Foraminifera can hardly be 
doubted; but one of the chief characters of the Foraminifera 
is their foraminated area?, of which the so-called “nummuline 
tabulation” is an example; and the existence of this in Parkeria 
has hitherto not been demonstrated. 

Now this structure, which fills the interstices of the reticu¬ 
lation in Polytrema miniawum as well as in J\ balaniforme y is 
so thin that it is often broken away, and moreover, with the 
exception of the surface, often disappears altogether in P. mini - 
aernm, as I have above stated, leaving a simple mass of reti¬ 
culated fibre in the interior, which, under these circumstances, 
becomes analogous to that of Parkeria. 

Thus, if we suppose the reticulated fibre of Pulytrema 
miniaeeum to have been converted by fossiiiz&tinn into calc- 
spar, and coated with a granular crystallization of a yellowish 
calcareous material, we should have the same composition as 
that which appears to me to exist in the fibre ot Parkeria . 
Or the reticulated fibre of Ihrkeria might have been always 
hollow, as the radiating pillars in the young test of Polytrema 
miniaeeum , which here, however, afterwards become solidified, 
also as above stated, in which case the coating might origi¬ 
nally have been organic. 

Bo this as it may, one object in introducing Parkeria here 
(which otherwise appears to have been so well described 
and illustrated by Dr. Carpenter, loo. cit.) is to state that 
the coating on the surface of the reticulated fibre of this 
fossil appears to me not to be composed of u sand,” but of 
a granular crystallization of calcareous material. 

My attention was first called to this by observing that in 
the composition of the fossilized test of Parkeria there were 
only nine parts of silex in a hundred, the rest being chiefly 
calcareous material, also that in some parts, according to 
Dr. Carpenter (tom. cit . p. 732), the angular sand-grains wenf 
fitted together with u marvellous exactness,” and that in toy 
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section of the Kelat fossil (Alveolina meandrina) f to which 
I have above alluded as closely allied to Mr. Brady’s de¬ 
scription and illustrations of Loftusia , there was no appearance 
of sand-grains; I therefore became suspicious of the so-called 
u arenaceous ” composition. Hence I examined my specimen 
of Parkeria with this view, and find that the fibre of the reti¬ 
culated structure is comj>osed of transparant colourless calc- 
spur, covered with a rough or frosted yellowish granular coat 
of calcareous material, more or less filling up in larger crys¬ 
tallization of the same form some parts of the labyrinthic 
interstices (much as stalactite in a limestone cavern, &e.). 
1 therefore infer that the original fibre is represented by the 
ealespar, and that the granular coating has been added during 
fossilization. Had the latter been siliceous instead of calca¬ 
reous, it would probably have presented the usual smooth, or 
at least prismatoid, granular appearance of Imtryoidal chalce¬ 
dony, instead of the rough rhombohedral granulation of a cal¬ 
careous base ; so that the “ sand-grains ” so well represented 
by Dr. Carpenter in the siliceously infiltrated specimen {tom. 
mV. pi. lxxvi. fig. 1), if also composed of silex like that of the 
infiltration, should, it seems to me, be viewed as a siliceous 
pseudomorph of calcareous crystallization. 

It is almost impossible to conceive a hard, sharp, granular, 
angulated surface in any organic cavity where the soft parts 
in contact with it are m continual motion, as it seems im¬ 
possible to confound the heterogeneous sand-agglomeration 
so often witnessed in Foraminifcral tests with the uniformity 
of this mineral crystallization. In a specimen of Lituoh 
nautiloidea , Lam. {canartensis. D’Orb., mihi), about one sixth 
of an inch in its greatest diameter, this contrast is most 
obvious; while the u labyrinthic ” structure is cancellous 
laminar, like that of bones, and not composed of reticulated 
fibre like that of plants and Parkeria. In Lituola the laby- 
rinthic structure is excavated in the test; in Parkeria the 
reticulated fibre, in which the " labyrinthic system ” is, i* the 
test itself, 

I have alluded to the absence of the foraminated areas; but 
I think I can see one of these on the border of the " conical 
space ” in my mounted section, in which the foramina and their 
regularity in size (l-1800th inch in diameter) and position 
are almost identical with those in the interstices of the reti¬ 
culated structure of Potytrema balaniforme , and therefore much 
smaller and more regular than any thing of the kind pre¬ 
sented by the reticulated structure generally of Parkeria : 
hence the openings of the labyrinthic system, as this structure 
i successively formed on the surface of the concentric layers 
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of the test, may have thus been faced with a foraminated 
lamina, like the interstices of the reticulated structure fortniug 
the concentric or successive layers of Polytrema miniaeeum 
and P. balanifbrme respectively. 


Polytrema utriculare , n. sp. PI. XIIT. figs. 11-16. 

Test fixed, calcareous, colourless or whitish grey, gregarious. 
General form globular, bottle- or sac-shaped (figs. 11-14), with 
the aperture generally single and more or less superior (ng. 12, 
bbb), supported on a short neck, rounded and inflated at the 
margin and expanded at the base, where it becomes continuous 
with the bottle-shaped body (fig. 13, a a a). Surface cribri¬ 
form, commencing a short distance from the neck in a sub- 
hexagonal bee’s-comb-like network, so much in relief that the 
foramina which fill the interstices at the bottom can hardly 
be seen except by direct view (figs. 12 & 15). Internal struc¬ 
ture consisting of a large, single^ unseptate, globular cavity, 
corresponding with the external torm, and surrounded on all 
sides but the base by'the cribriform structure mentioned (fig. 15), 
which, when viewed in a vertical section, shows that the bee’s- 
comb-likc network (figs. 15, a, & 16, a) rests upon the fora- 
minated layer (figs. 15, b, & 16,5) in the proportion of two to 
one, the whole being 3-830ths of an inch in thickness. Cavity 
lined by a sarcodic layer of a chitinous aspect when dry 
(fig. 14, c), open at the aperture and closed below, where it 
forms the bottom of the sac-like or bottle-shaped body, which 
is thus attached to the object on which the species may be 
growing. Filled more or less with siliceous sponge-spicules 
and calcareous grains of sand, which, together with other 
minute objects, are agglutinated by sarcode into a mass 
that presents a yellowish or dark-brown amber-colour when 
dry (ng. 14, b). Size variable, as the sac-like body varies in 
form: body of the most regularly formed specimen that I 

E ossess about l-24th inch in diameter, and about the same 
igh, including the neck and aperture. 

Irnb, Marine. On hard objects (old ooral &c.). 

Loc. Tropics? 

Obt. The utricular body of this species is subject to great 
variety in form, owing to the various influences that may 
affect it during growth. When on a free surface, however, 
it is generally bottle-shaped, globular, with superior aperture. 
Sometimes the latter is double, as may be seen by the illus¬ 
tration, wherein there are four apertures and only three chambers 
(fig. 12, b b b b). The single unseptate chamber and the pro¬ 
minence of the reticulated structure on the surface are suffi- 
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eient to distinguish it from the foregoing species; while the 
calcareous composition^ superior aperture, reticulated sur¬ 
face, with foraminated interstices, and heterogeneous spicular 
contents of the cavity sufficiently ally it to them to justify 
its being considered a Polytrema . It might be viewed as a 
transition form between Polytrema and Planorbulina, but can 
never be considered a species of the latter, being more like the 
u rough 11 Ohhigerina , in which there is a reticulated surface 
but only one foramen at the bottom of each interstice. 

Filling up the crevices in the groups of Polytremautriculare is 
a new species of Pachastrella (sponge), which I would propose 
to designate “ parasitica whose skeleton-spicule (fig. 17, 
consists of a simple short shaft terminated by three arms, each 
of which is twice furcated, together with a minute flesh-spicule 
(fig. 17, b) formed of a bacillary shaft like that of Dercitus 
niger, but longer and more thickly and minutely spined. It 
is the habit of Pachastrella to creep into such recesses, and 
thus to follow closely upon the borings of a Cliona ; so that in 
one instance I found Dercitus niger together with a Cliona in 
the midst of a thick piece of branched coral which came from 
Cuba. 


Polytrema planum, n. sp. PI. XIII. figs. 1ft & 19. 

Test sessile, calcareous, solitary, colourless. General form 
thin, flat, fronaaceous, following in shape the surface on which 
it may be growing (fig. 18, b). Surface even, smooth, tessel¬ 
lated by a polygonal reticulation with foraminated interstices 
of various shapes (fig. 19) ; margin irregular; aperture ex- 
centric, circular in form, with raised thin margin (fig. 18, c). 
Internal structure cancellous, one layer deep, corresponding 
with the reticulation on the surface. Chambers or flat cancclh 
sacciform or utricular at the margin. Contents of the cells 
sarcodic. Size i of an inch in diameter, almost immeasurably 
thin. 

Bob. Marine. On hard bodies (old coral, &c.), spreading 
Melobe*ia-\ike y following in form that of the surface on which 
it grows. 

Doc. Australia. 

Ob$. I have but one specimen of the suedes, which is on a 
branch of old coral partly overgrown with Melobesia and other 
algse, sponge, &e>, bearing Oroitolites , Polytrema miniaceum , 
and almost every variety of Planorbulina vulgaris , together 
With Abmhria and other minute forms of free Foraminifera. 
The even reticulation with foraminated interstices hardly raised 
above the surface, accompanied beneath apparently by a more 
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or leas continuous internal cavity, although very thin, with 
superior aperture, allies this Foraminiferous test much more 
to Polytrema than to Planorbulina, although its marginal cells 
very much resemble those of the latter. Having only one 
specimen, and not liking to destroy any part of it, what 1 have 
stated concerning the 11 single ” aperture (fig* 18, c) and 
u continuous ” internal cavity must be considered provisional. 
The latter may be in chambers corresponding with the reticu¬ 
lation on the surface^ and therefore divided; or it may be sup¬ 
ported by pillars, as m Polytrema miniaceum , and thus more or 
less continuous. 

On the surface of the specimen is a small group of pink 
Plamrbulina-ainc\o& (fig, 18, rf), which in their farm and much 
larger size, together with their foramina, contrast strongly with 
that of Polytrema planum. I have also specimens oi Poly¬ 
trema miniaceum respectively growing upon colourless patches 
of Planorbulina 1 but never saw PlauorbuUua either colourless 
or pink growing by the combination of its utricular cells, or in 
any other way, into the form oi Polytrema miniaceum: hence 
I agree with Dr. Carpenter {op. cit. p. 209) that Max Schultze’s 
Acervulinidtt are nothing else but pink varieties of Planorbu - 
Una (Max Schultze, * Polythalamien,’ 1864, p. 67, pi. xvii, 
figs. 12-16). 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIIL 

Fig. 1. Polytrema miniaceum, I>e Bl&inville, ndt. rise. 

I\g t 2. The same. Central portion of basal layer, about 2-48ths inch in 
diameter, viewed from the outride, showing sr, confused ar¬ 
rangement of primary chambers ; 6, three circular rows of ra¬ 
diating lines with oblong quadrangular interspaces; c,portion 
of basal layer reflected* to show foraminated roof of circular 
cavity. Scale l-00th to 1 -880th of an inch. 

Fig. 8, The same. Diagram of horizontal section of fragment, to show 
relative position of foraminated (*•“ spiral ”) layers, a a a, and 
hollow pillars of support, hhb . 

Fig. 4. The same. Embryonic form, nearly l-80th inch in diameter at the 
base and l~83rd inch high, broken out at the side, showing:— 
a, base expanded and foraminated; b, cylindrical stem or process, 
also foraminated; c e } broken edges of foraminated layer; d, thin 
superior or growing portion of the same; «, cancellated structure 
of interior; /, siliceous spicules of sponges projecting from the 
interior. Beale l-12th to 1-880th of an inch. 

Fig. 5. The same. Truncated end of embryonic form, on the same scale, 
just where the cancellated structure commences, showing the 
relative position, number, and rise of the cavities at this point 

Fig. 6. The same. Diagram of head, to illustrate description : a aaa, 
branches entire; b b } ends of branches broken off ; cos,apertures 
of entire branches; dd, external or foraminated surface; s, in¬ 
ternal structure ; fff, young foraminated layer ; gg g f mmptas 
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or ends of pillars of support in foraminated groundwork; h h, un- 
foraminated linear area) uniting the same; i, larger dimples or 
circular arete, foraminated in the centre and surrounded b) an 
unforaminated ring; k , subhexagonal or polygonal unforaminated 
reticulation, with foraminated interstices; l, fine linear (tubular?) 
network in centre of unforaminated reticulation ; m m m, threads 
composed of an agglomeration of sand, siliceous spicules, and 
other minute objects, connected with the apertures and with 
each other; n««, spicules projecting from the apertures of 
the entire branches; o o o, the same, projecting from apertures 
formed in the ends of the branches broken oft*; />, triradiate 
spicule arrested in an aperture; q, purple spicule of a Gorgonia ; 
r r,globo-siellatca of a Compound Tunicntod animal; as, dried 
peeudopodia ; t t y cancellated structure of interior, v v r, cavities 
m the same, containing spicules chiefly in a fragmentary con¬ 
dition. 

FSg. 7. Pokftrema balanifonne , Carter ( Carprntma, Gray), on a valve of 
Mytiiicurdia calyeuhita, nat. size : a } a, apertures. 

N B. For good illustrations of the test of this species, see 
Carpenter, * rail. Trans.’ 1800, vol. cl. pt. 2, pi. xxii. tigs. 1 and 
6-15; also ‘Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera,’ 
1802, pi. xxi. figs. 0-18, but not so well executed. 

F\y, 8. The same. Supposed embryo, about ]-i)2nd inch long ; a, apex ; 
h, base; c } chitinous integument, micro-gmnulatou ; d % largo 
spiral aperture; ee, small papillary apertures; /, one of same, 
from which a minute filament of foreign substance* is projecting; 

internal cayiiy, surrounded by onaoue granular material, ap¬ 
parently in pouch-hke cavities. Scale about l-12th to l-830th 
of au inch. 

Fig. 0. The same, embryos off?), on fragment of cancellated cavity 
from near circumferencn; a, lobed foim, 1-882nd inch in dia¬ 
meter; bbb, unlobod smaller forms. Scale 1-12th to 1-830th 
of nil inch. 

Fig, 10. The same. Sponge-spicule; new form of bihamate or fibula, 
from among spicules of the interior, l-260th inch long. Lower 
end restored. 

Fig, 11. IWytrenut utriculare, n. sp., group of three individuals, nat. sire. 

Fig, 12. The same, superior view, magniiied: a, utricular bodies; bbb, 
apertures; c, polygonal reticulation of surface. 

Fig, 13. Tne same, lateral view, magnified; a a «, apertures at the ends 
of neck-like prolongations of the tests respectively. 

Hg. 14. The same, basal view, from which the sarcodic (now chitinous) 
layer at once of occlusion and attachment has been removed, 
showing;— aaa f cavities of the three individuals respectively, 
each of which is filled with fragments of spicules, as represented 
in b ; r, wall at base of test, showing relative position and size 
of polygonal reticulation and foraminated layers respectively; 
d, apertures on internal aspect of foraminated layer; e, sarcodic 
(now chitinous) layer lining the utricular chamber and prolonged 
Into the aperture—reflected. 

Fig* 15. The same, fragment of surface, magniiied, to show. polygonal 
reticulation, and, b t foramina at the bottom of the interstices 
respectively. 

Fig, 10, The same, vertical section of wall of test, to show relative 
position and size of polygomd reticulation, <?, and foraminated 
layer, 6, 
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Fig, 17 . Siliceous sponge-spicules characteristic of a Pmhastrdla growing 
over some of the groups of Polyti'ema uirieulare—PachcuArsIla 
parasitica , n. ap.: a, skeleton-spicule spreading into a head 
40-Q000ths inch in diameter; 6, flesh-spicule, o-OOOOths inch 
long. 

Fig, 18. Polytrfma planum , n. sp., nat. size, on a branch of coral: a 1 coral; 
6, rolytrema ; c, its aperture; r/, group of l%ittorfa&u* vulgaris. 

Fig . 19. The same, diagram of a few of the chambers, magnified, to show 
their variety in form, also foramination and stoioniferous inter¬ 
communications. 


XX .—On a new Specie* of Coris from the Molucca Arciii- 
pelago. By Dr. A. A. W. Hubrecht, Coneervator at the 
Leyden Museum. 

This species (a specimen of which was among a collection 
of fishes from the island of Ceram, sent by Mr. Liideking) 
may be distinguished at a glance from any of the known 
species of the genus by the oblong transverse pearl-coloured 
spot which descends from between the fourth and seventh 
dorsal rays. Another feature by which it may be easily distin¬ 
guished is the (apparently) blue band running from the lips 
along the throat to the ventrals. The back is crossed by 
numerous transverse bands, darker than the ground-colour, 
broader than the interspaces, and not continued on the belly. 
The lower half of the dorsal fin is dark-coloured, the upper 
half light; both it and the anal fin have a thin dark-coloured 
streak running close aloug the outer margin. 

I have named it after Dr. Bleeker, who has introduced into 
science such a considerable number of new fishes from the 
archipelago already. 

Corie Bleekeri y sp. nov. 

D.J+,V A. 3 | 12. 0.1 | 12 | 1. P.2 | 11. V. 1 | 5. 

C. oorpore oblongo compresao, altitudine 4 circiter in qua longitu- 
dme, latitudiue 2^ ad 2} circiter in ejus altitudine, capite acutiua- 
culo 4 ad 41 circiter in longitudine corporis; altitudine capitis If 
circiter in ejus longitudine; oculi diametro 5| fere ad 6 in longitu¬ 
dine capitis; oculis diametro l£ distantibus, aiametro 1 ad f a lines 
rostro-jrontedi remotis, tinea rostro-frontali deelivi convexiuacula 
vel recfciuscula; labiis carnoeia; raaxillia submqualibus, superiors 
ante oculum desinente 4| circiter in longitudine capitis j dentibus 
maxillaribus biaeriatie, intracristalibus graniformibus minimis, ctith 
talibus eonicis acutis, anticia 2 oaninia mediocribua curvatia promi- 
nentibus; angulo oris dente promiuente nullo ; sqnaraia lateribus 
76 oiroiter in linoa laterali absque caudalibua minimis; linea 
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lateral! regions suprasoapulari valde curvata, singulis squamis poro 
Tel tubuio simplioi notata; pinnis dorsali et anali basi alepidotis; 
dorsali spinis 2 anterioribus flexilibus ceteris multo longioribus ; 
1* $ oirciter in altitiulino corporis, spinis ceteris gracillimis leviter 
pnngentibus postrorsum longitudine accrescentibus posterior© 
oeteris longioro corporo plus duplo humiliore, dorsali radiosa 
spinis dorsalis posterioribus altiore posfcice ongulafca ; pinnis pecto- 
ralibus acutis 5$, ventralibus acutissimis 7J ad 8, oaudali extensa 
margin© posterior© medio convoxa angulis radiia marginalibus 
parum produotis acuta 8 ad 8 j in longitudine corporis ; anali dor- 
sali radiosa vix humiliore postice angulata; colore corporis (in 
spirit, vin.) suporne violascenti-rtHeo, interne flavesconti-marga- 
ritaceo, dorso vittis transversis 16 ad 20 irrcgularibus plus minusvo 
coalescentibus corpus semicingcntibus fusccscenti-violaoeis inter- 
stitdis latioribus; macula transvcrsa oblonga margantacea vol 
lntea, basin dorsalis radios® rudium 4 m inter et 7“ intrante ot 
pinnain analcm non attingente ; vitta impati mento-vontrali linoa 
mediana cmrulescente ; pinnis dilute roseis vel fiavesceutor roseis, 
dorsali dimidio inferior© purpurea, dimidio superior© vittula intra- 
mar^inali mgrescenti-purpurea, anali vitta basali et vitta mediana 
longitudinoli flavis, margine inferioro violasceute raarginata. 

Longitndo spcciminis unioi (in Mus. Lugd. Bat.) 143 millira. 

Hob. Ceram, in mari. 

Leyden, 

Februury U, 1870. 


XXI.— On the Uuddina of the Cun in® in the Stomach of 
the Geryoniai®, By B. Uljanin*. 

During my sojourn in the winter of the present year at Villa- 
franca ana Naples, I had many oppoitunities of observing 
specimens of Carmarina hast at a } Hack., which bore Cuntna - 
bttdB in their stomachs. As the most detailed extant observa¬ 
tions on these buds (those of Hiickel in his * Monographic der 
Biisselquallen ’) are very incomplete, I bestowed particular 
attention upon this supposed Geri/onta- brood, with the pur¬ 
pose of tracing their atm entirely unknown development, and 
testing moreaccurately the hypothesis put forward by Hiickel as 
to lie genetic connexion of the Geryonid® with the JEginid®. 
My hopes, however, were only partially fulfilled. I certainly 
succeeded in observing a tolerably continuous series of the 
developmental stages of these Cuninae , and in arriving at the 

♦ Translated by W. 8. Dallas, F.L.S., from the ‘Archiv fur Natur- 
geschicfcte,’ 1875, pp. 888-387. 
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firm conviction that the Cuninte which sprout in the stomach 
of the Geryonidre are nothing but parasites of the Carmarina ; 
but I could not manage to rear the young Cuninat up to their 
full sexual maturity and to refer them to their parent form. 

In what follows I briefly sura up the principal results of 
ray investigations, and will hereafter publish a more detailed 
account of my observations elsewhere. 

The youngest stage observed by mo (fig. 1) is a larva 
measuring O'l 7—0*2fi millim., the body of which consists of a 
one-layered ectoderm and entoderm. 

The two layers pass over into one 
another, and bound a cavity which 
opens outwards by an orifice and is 
almost entirely occupied by a finely 
granular mass (»/•), which may some¬ 
times be protruded a little from the 
orifice during the rather strong con¬ 
tractions of the larva. I have several times fished lame of 
the same structure with the muslin net from the sea at Villa- 
franca, but have still more frequently met with them (some¬ 
times in great abundance) in the stomach and radial canals of 
Carmarina haatata. 

With the growth of the larva the cells, both of the ecto- 
and entoderm, are multiplied. In consequence of the much 
more rapid growth of the ectoderm, the entoderm splits into 
two layers, between which a cavity (the body-cavity of the 
polype) then becomes perceptible. The young animal, which 
still moves freely in the stomach 
and radial canals of the Carma- -• 

rina by means of its ciliary coat 
(it is shown in longitudinal section 
in fig. 2), consists of the finely 
granular mass ( Pr ), which is sur¬ 
rounded by a series of cells (e>«,), 
the lower layer of the split ento¬ 
derm, and of the ectoderm (ec) 
with the upper layer of the 
split entoderm by which 

the body-cavity (A) of the polype 
is bounded. 

Soon after the cleavage of the entoderm of the larva and 
the formation of the cavity of the polype (A) between the two 
resulting entodermal layers,the short tcntacuhform excres cences 
which serve to attach the young polype-stock to the Cama- 
rina begin to sprout round tire orifice of the month, Both 
body-layers of the polype take part in the formation of these 
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extraordinarily contractile tentacles, which are thickly furnished 
with numerous small, strongly refractive, round corpuscles 
(nettling capsules ?). An animal in this state of development, 
such as I once met with at Naples floating with various other 
pelagic animals among the drift-materials of the surface, but 
more frequently found still adhering to the Carmarina , greatly 
resembles the peculiar medusoid creature from the bay of Nice 
described by Leuckart under the name of Pyzidiwn truncatum . 
especially as the latter, like the young (JWefaa-polypes observed 
by me, scarcely made any movement, and was only passively 
carried along. 

As soon as the tentaculiform processes in the periphery of 
the buccal aperture are formed, the young animal attaches 
itself to some part of the body of the Carmarina. Most fre¬ 
quently this takes place on some part of the tongue of the 
Geryonid, or on the inner wall of the stomach. Sometimes 
also l found Carmarime more or less closely set with such 
young Gamnu-polypes behind the velum, on the subumbrella. 
It is only very rarely, indeed almost exceptionally, that the 
(Tarmarinm are burdened with a ^w^iVia-poiype; but then in 
general there are two at least, or even more, together. The 
animals adhere pretty firmly to the Geryonid ; but when care¬ 
fully detached they five for a long time, and even become still 
farmer developed in experimental glasses. 

After the young GumW-polypes have attached themselves 
to the Geryonid they are subject to no further important meta¬ 
morphosis. The young polype grows rapidly, and at the same 
time changes its originally rather broad and depressed form 
for a more elongated one. The finely granular mass, which 
almost entirely occupied the body-cavity of the free-swimming 
larva and which is also long visible in the polype, constantly 
becomes smaller as the latter grows, and at last entirely dis¬ 
appears ; it is Evidently used up as nutriment by the growing 
polype. Such polypes (bud-ears, Knospendhren of Hftckel) as 
nave the form of a much elongated, strongly contractile tube,* 
and are already beset with a number oi CWtna-buds, are 
tolerably correctly figured in the plate which accompanies 
Nothin's memoir Melanges Biologiques,’ tome v.). 

I will not describe here the process of budding^f the 
Ominm on the polype, as it has already been pretty completely 
and correctly observed by Nosehin and IlHckel. I only remark 
that the rudiments of the first Cunme are to be observed even 
00 the polypes which am not yet attached. (Such a rudiment 
is indicated at/fcn in fig. 2.) The important ouestion, to which 
species the young Ounince belong, and whether they increase 
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sexually or asexually, could not, as ah'eady stated, be decided 
by me. 

At first I thought I was justified in regarding the brood 
parasitic in the Garmarinw as belonging to the Cunina die- 
coidali a, Kef. & Ehl., which is pretty frequent at Villafranea 
and Naples; (and the resemblance of the Cuninfe sprouting in 
the stomach of Carmarina to C. disooidalis has already been 
noticed by Noschin ;) but subsequently this supposition proved 
to be unfounded, as the young Cunina* constricted off from the 
parasitic polypes became further developed in my aquaria, 
and then gradually lost their resemblance to Caiscoidalis, 
two new marginal corpuscles, with the mantle-lobes belonging 
to them, being developed upon each segment. 

Summing up the conditions here briefly described, it ap¬ 
pears :—1. that the Cwmwa-brood which is developed in the 
stomach of Carmarina hastata , H&ck., stands in no genetic con¬ 
nexion with the Qwyonid ; and, 2, that the species of Cunina , 
the young of which is parasitic upon the Geryonid, is subject 
during its evolution to an alternation of generations. As is 
well hnown, a species of Cunina ( C . octonaria) has already 
been observed by M/Crady, the brood of which is parasitic, as 
a proliferant polype, in an Oceanid (Turritopsis nutricola). 
As the Cunina octonaria of M'Crady certainly belongs to the 
same group (Cunina in Metznikow’s sense) as that observed 
by me, and as this peculiar mode of development has hitherto 
been observed only in the species of this group, we may sup¬ 
pose that perhaps all the species of this group are subject to an 
alternation of generations, contrary to what takes place in the 
species of the group Polyxenia } Metzn., which are developed 
directly without alternate generations. 


XXII .—Descriptions of some new Species of Crustacea, chiefly 
from New Zealand . By Edward J. Miers, F.L.S., of 
the Zoological Department, British Museum. 

Having been intrusted by Dr. Hector. F.R.8., with the com¬ 
pilation of a Catalogue of the species ot Podophthalmatous and 
iSdriophthalmatous Crustacea of New Zealand for the New- 
Zealand Government, I have thought it desirable to publish 
without delay descriptions of such species as do not appear to 
have been hitherto recorded: the type specimens of nearly all 
of these are in the collection of the British Museum, and they 
will be figured in the Catalogue. I have added descriptions 
of one or two allied new species from Australia and Tasmania 
in the collection. 
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Halimu8 Hector i } n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Moderately convex, broadest behind, with the sides conver¬ 
ging from the front of the branchial regions, obscurely tuber- 
culated; there are four low tubercles (two median and two 
lateral) on the gastric, two in front of the branchial region, one 
at some distance behind, and two smaller upon the sides of the 
branchial region. The cardiac region is convex. The upper 
orbital margin projects considerably over the base of the eyes. 
There are four obtuse spines, of which two are larger, on the 
hepatic, and about ten small tubercles on the pterygostomian 
regions; the spines of the rostrum arc straight, scarcely at 
all divergent. Penultimate joint of the ambulatory legs con¬ 
siderably dilated and squarely truncate at its distal extremity. 
Abdomen of male 6-jointed. 

Length rather more than 2 inches. 

Hob. New Zealand. 

A single, unfortunately mutilated, specimen has been pre¬ 
sented by l)r. Hector to the British Museum. This species is 
in many respects intermediate between the genera Acanihonyx 
and Halimus ; but in the convergent sides of the carapace and 
souarely truncate penultimate joints of the legs it has most 
affinity with the latter genus. Tt is remarkable for the absence 
of spines on the gastric, cardiac, and branchial regions. 

Paramithrax. 

Under this generic name T have constituted two subgenera, 
as follows:— 

1. Paramithrax. 

Anterior legs in the male enlarged; hand compressed ; fin- 

E nrs with a vacant space at base when closed; wrist with two 
ngitudinal ridges, the outer usually oblique. 

This subgenus includes the P. Peronii and P. Gaimardii of 
Milne-Edwards, and the following species :— 

Paramithrax barbicornis . B.M. 

Pisa barbicomi h, Latr. Encyol. x. p. 141 (1820). 

Parami&rax baibkomis , M.-Edw. Hist. Nat. Crust, i. p. 324 (1837). 

The specimens of this species in the British-Muscura collec¬ 
tion from New Zealand prove that the description of Latreille, 
based on a specimen from Australia, refers to the young female. 

The males have the anterior legs greatly developed j arm 
with a series of strong spines above; wrist with two ndgea, 
the inner divided into several lamellate or tuberculiform lobes, 
the outer uninterrupted except at the base; hands compressed, 

lfi* 
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fingers leaving a space at base when closed. The carapace, 
when the hairs are removed, appears covered with numerous 
wart-like minutely punctulated flattened tubercles. 

Length 2 inches, breadth 1$ inch. 

Should this species, on comparison with specimens of both 
ages and sexes from Australia, prove distinct from P. barbi- 
comtSf it may be designated by the name of P. Latreillei, 

2. Leptomithkax, subgen. nov. 

Anterior legs in the male elongated, slender; hand and 
wrist subcylindrieal; fingers meeting along their inner edges 
when closed; wrist simply granulated, without longitudinal 
ridges. 

This subgenus is intermediate between the true Paramithrax 
and Mat a of the northern hemisphere. From the latter genus 
it is distinguished by the much narrower interorbital space and 
the basal joint of the external antennae, the flagellum of which 
arises from the orbital margin, and not from within the orbital 
cavity as in Maia, It includes the Paramithrax Edwardsii , 
De Haan, the Maia australis , Jacq. & Lucas, and the following 
species:— 

Leptomithrax longimanus , n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Carapace triangular; branchial regions convex on the sides; 
depression separating the branchial from the cardiac, gastric, 
and hepatic regions deep and well-defined; carapace, arms, ana 
wrists covered with a close velvet-like pubescence, and with 
small scattered granules. Spines of rostrum long. Antero¬ 
lateral margins destitute of spines. Anterior legs very long, 
about twice as long as the carapace ; hand slender, cylindrical, 
and minutely granulous. Ambulatory legs slender, closely 
pubescent. 

Length 1{ inch, breadth 1 i inch. 

Hah. New Zealand. 

This species is distinguished by the great length of the 
anterior legs, and the absence of spines on the antero-lateral 
margins. The male only is known. 

Leptomithrax austraUensis, n. sp. Type, B»M. 

This species bears a general resemblance to the foregoing; 
but the carapace is covered with small spinules, and there are 
three or four larger spines upon the branchial regions. Ante¬ 
rior legs shorter; hand slightly compressed ana granulous at 
base; palm about as long as the wnst. The whole animal is 
covered with short, stiff hairs, curled at the tips. 

Hah. Tasmania. 
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Neptunus pdagicus . 

Under this name two very distinct species appear to have 
been confounded, which may be diagnosed as follows:— 

1. Neptunus pelagicus, B.M. 

Cancer pdagicus, Linn. Sjst. Nat. ed. xii. p. 1042 (1760). 

Carapace evenly but not coarsely granulated, with distinct 
epibranchial Hues. Front 6-toothed, the median teeth smaller, 
but never obsolete. The middle lobe of the upper orbital 
margin with a small spine at its external angle. Anterior 
legs very long and slender. Colour (in dried specimens) blue 
or pink, with irregular spots, blotches, and oands of pale 
yellow. 

This species occurs throughout the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, the East-Indian islands, on the coasts of the Philip¬ 
pines, China, and Japan, the eastern coast of Australia, and 
at New Zealand, and often attains a very large size. 

2. Neptunus triluberculatu* , n. sp. Type, B.M. 

More convex, less coarsely granulated, with the epibranchial 
lines less strongly marked than in N. pelagicm . Three low 
tubercles placed in a triangle in the central portion of the cara¬ 
pace—one anterior, upon the gastric, and two posterior, upon 
the cardiac region. Front 4-toothed, the two median teeth 
being obsolete. Middle lobe of the upper orbital margin com¬ 
monly without a spiniform promineuce. Arms shorter and 
more robust than in N, pelagicus . Colour a dull pink or slate, 
with numerous regular spots of pale yellow upon the carapace 
and legs. 

This species inhabits the coasts of China and Japan, and is 
figured by De Haan, in the 1 Fauna Japonica,’ pis. ix., x., as 
N. pelagicus. It attains to a uite as large a size as that species. 
The Cancer cedo nulli of Herbst Krabben,’ ii. jjl. xxxix.) 
resembles it in having a 4-toothed front; but there is no indi¬ 
cation of the three tubercles on the carapace, and the form of 
the teeth of the antero-iateral margins ana front and of the an¬ 
terior legs is very different. 

Elamene Wkitei f n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Halumrmm 4mmmu, White, Ana. & Mag. Nat. Hist, xviii p. 178 
(1846), nee Jacq. & Lucas. 

Carapace subtriangular. Front between the eves broad, 
lamellate, and contave above, projecting considerably beyond 
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the eyes, which are visible at the sides of the rostrum, and 
suddenly narrowing towards the extremity, which is acute. 
A small tooth external to the eves. Anterior legs in the male 
very long, rather slender, and hairy, without spines. 

Length and breadth rather more than £ inch. 

Hab. New Zealand, Bay of Islands. 

The Elamene pilosa , A. M.-Edw. N. Arch. Mus. Hist. 
Nat. ix. p. 322, pi. xviii. fig. 6 (1873), somewhat resembles 
this species, but differs from it in the form of the carapace and 
front. In E. truncate (A. M.-Edw. I.c. p. 323) the eyes are 
concealed by the rostrum, which is produced below into a lobe 
separating the inner antenna;. 

Petkousthks. 
rETROCHELES, Hubgen. nov. 

Sides of the rostrum spinose. Lateral margins of the cara¬ 
pace with a series of spines. Anterior legs elongated, slender; 
arms with spines on the anterior margin. 


Petrocheles spinas us, n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Carapace depressed, broader behind, almost entirely covered 
with a close short pubescence ; lateral margins with a series 
of ten or eleven small spines. Front prominent; lateral mar¬ 
gins with three or four spinules. Anterior legs closely pubes¬ 
cent. granulous above; arm with a series of four or five spines 
on the anterior margin; fingers hairy on their inner margins, 
and not quite meeting at their base when closed. Ambulatory 
legs with the superior margins spinulous and hairy. 

Length of carapace 7£ iuches, breadth 1J inch. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

A specimen in the British-Museum collection from Australia 
resembles the foregoing, but has in addition two spines on 
the carapace at base of front, two longitudinal series of eight 

S ines each on the upper and posterior surface of the atm, and 
e upper margin of the mobile finger spinulous. For this 
species I propose die name of P. auetraliensu. 

Eupagurm ttpinulimanus , n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Carapace with the median rostral tooth nearly obsolete. 
Eye-peduncles slender, longer than the front margin of the 
carapace, their basal scales small, with a short spine at the 
antcro-intemal angles. External antennae .with .a short spine 
external to the basal scale, which is slender, linear, ciliated at 
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the extremity, and shorter than the eyes ; flagella alternately 
annulated with red and white. Anterior legs clothed with 
short dense hairs; wrist and hand spinulons; wrist with i\ 
scries of larger spines on its upper inner margin; larger 
hand ovate, with the spinules arranged in two longitu¬ 
dinal lines reaching to the base of the upper margin of 
the fingers, and elsewhere scattered; smaller hand with a 
group of larger spinules in the centre of the upper surface of 
the palm. Ambulatory legs hairy ; hairs more dense on the 
tarsi, which arc slender, longer than the penultimate joint. 
Antepenultimate joint of legs of second pair with a senes of 
spinules on its upper surface. Colour (in dried specimen) 
light pink, with here and there spots of a darker colour. 

Length of carapace 1 about 1 inch. 

Hah . New Zealand. 

The abdomen is uufortunately destroyed in the only spe¬ 
cimen 1 have seen. This, however, is evidently a much 
larger species than E. noiw-zealandia* . From E. japonicus } 
Stimpson, this species differs in its longer, slender tarsi. 
E , acantholepis of the same author has the wrist canaliculate 
above. E . constans lias a prominent rostral tooth. In none 
of these species is mention made of the two scries of spinules 
upon the palm. 

Oebia Danai , n. sp. B.M. 

Gehia hirtifrmn , Dana. U. H. Expl. Exp. xiii. Crust, i. p. 611, pi. xxxii. 
fig. 2 (1862), nec White. 

Scabrous surface of front part of carapace not reaching more 
than halfway to dorsal suture, and the points mostly in six 
nearly longitudinal lines. Hand with the outer surface smooth, 
no spinules or denticulations, and few hairs on the upper 
margin, on lower margin small denticulations, and rattier 
hairy; lower finger slender and somewhat incurved; caudal 
segment not broader than long. Flagella of inner antenna 
a little shorter than the last joint of hose. Outer antenna 
about as long as abdomen. A spine at lower apex of carpus. 

Length nearly 2 inches. 

Bab. New Zealand, Bay of Islands (Dana) ; south side of 
Davis Straits (coll Brit . Mus,). 

I have riven above Dana’s description of the species he 
refers to & hirtifrons , White. A specimen in the British- 
Museum collection agrees well with it The front is strongly 
8-lobed, the lobes triangular, acute, the middle one the longest 
The immobile finger is large; the palm high and compressed. 

In the typical specimen of O . hirtifrons in the British 
Museum the front is triangular, hairy, aud scabrous, hardly, 
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if at all, 3-lobed; the hand slender, hairy on its outer surface, 
and not denticulated below ; the immobile finger quite rudi¬ 
mentary ; carpus with a spine at its upper apex and one on 
the inner surface, but none at its lower apex. The specimen 
was obtained during the Antarctic Expedition, but is without 
any definite indication of habitat. 

Virbius bifdirostris , n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Carapace smooth, with two minute spines on each side below 
the eyes. Rostrum slender, longer than the carapace, and 
nearly as long as the scale of the external antennas, with two 
teeth on the upper margin placed at some distance from ono 
another, and another, minute one near the apex, which thus 
appears bifid; lower margin with seven teeth. Scale of the 
external antennae without a spine at base, but with a small 
spine at the distal extremity of the outer margin. External 
maxillipods about reaching to the end of the peduncle of the 
outer antenna!; terminal joint dilated, minutely spinulous. 
First pair of legs very short when directed forward, not reach¬ 
ing to the end of the external maxillipeds. Second pair of 
legs with the joints of the carpus short, the second the shortest. 
Terminal segment of abdomen and caudal appendages slender. 

Length 1$ inch. 

Hah. 'New Zealand, 

A Ipheux novn-zealandiw, n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Rostrum triangular, acute, rising at a considerable distance 
behind the bases of the eyes, separated from the orbits by a 
deep and wide groove, and projecting beyond the frontal margin 
of the carapace nearly to the extremity of the first joint of the 
inner antenna*. Interocular part of the frontal margin of the 
carapace straight, without spinulee, considerably more promi¬ 
nent than the part exterior to the eyes. External antenme with 
a very short spine at base, and another at the end of the last 

1 'oint of the peduncle; the basal scale about equalling die 
ength of the peduncle. Anterior legs with die larger hand 
elongate, twisted somewhat outwardly, with an obscure 
oblique ridge above and below, without grooves or notches, 
except a short transverse groove behind the base of the mobile 
finger, which is short, rounded above, and compressed. Wrist 
of the second pair of legs with the first and second joints long, 
nearly equal, together exceeding in length the last three joints. 
Legs clothed with scattered hairs. 

Length about 2 inches, 

Jlab. New Zealand, 
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This species seems to be allied to A . araciUpea } Stm., from 
Tahiti, which, however, has the larger hand straight and the 
orbits acute in front. 


Idotea elongata . Type, B.M. 

Idotsa elongata , List Crust. Brit. Mus. p. 95 (1847), sine descr. 

Elongate, linear, regularly rounded so as to appear cylin¬ 
drical from above. Segments of pereion longer than broad, 
with the epimeral pieces in a lateral view very narrow-linear, 
and coalesccnt with the segments, the lines of union indicated 
by sutures on the sides ; beneath greatly developed and sheath¬ 
ing the base of the legs. Head usually coalescent with the 
first segment of the pereion. Antennae as in L aMnis } the fla¬ 
gella about 22-jointed. Terminal segment of the pleon with 
a rather deep rounded excavation at its extremity, and with 
the latero-posterior angles rounded. 

Length 1$ inch, breadth not quite ^ inch. 

Hab . Auckland Islands. 


Distinguished by its very narrow convex body, with long 
segments and very narrow epimera, which are linear in a 
lateral view. 


Armadillo inconspicuus , n. ftp. Type, B.M. 

Convex, with the sides parallel, very finely and closely 
punctate. Head transverse; eyes small. Posterior margins 
of the segments of the pereion straight; first segment broadest, 
lateral margins with a groove for the reception of the second 
segment when the animal is rolled up: following segments 
of about equal width, sides rounded. Segments of the pleon 
very short and closely applied to one another, sides truncate ; 
terminal segment very little broader at the base than at the 
extremity, sides concave. Terminal (lateral) joint of the 
pleonal appendages minute; basal produced portion of the 
penultimate joint rounded, not rectangular. The antennas 
are imperfect. 

Length iV inch. 

Hab . New Zealand. 

Distinguished by the punctulations of the thorax and the 
form of tne terminal segment and caudal appendages. 


Cubans rugulosus } n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Moderately convex, rather loosely articulated; surface of 
the segments uneven, faintly rugose. Head very broad and 
transverse, front margin revolute. First segment of the pereion 
with two slight depressions diverging anteriorly on the upper 
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surface, sides of the segment directed obliquely backward^ so 
that the lower half of the posterior margin forms a distinct 
angle with the upper half; following segments very narrow 
transverse, each with an impressed line running parallel to the 
posterior margin; the second, third, fourth, and fifth seg¬ 
ments narrowed on the sides, which have their inferior margins 
rounded; the sixth and seventh segments broader on the sides, 
with the inferior margins truncate. Pleon very short, with 
the segments (the last two excepted) nearly linear-transverse ; 
terminal segment much the broadest at base, with the sides at 
first suddenly converging and then parallel. Appendages of 
the penultimate segment with the inner (terminal) joint reach¬ 
ing to the end of the produced portion of the penultimate 
joint. 

Length $ inch. 

Hal. New Zealand. 

PorceUio graniger } n. sp. Type, B.M. 

PorceUio graniypr, List Crust. Brit. Mus. p. 99 (1847), sine descr. 

Oblong-oval, moderately convex, granulate, the granules 
seriate along the posterior margin of each segment, and partly 
seriate elsewhere. Head transverse, with the antero-Iateral 
lobes narrow and very prominent. Eyes small, black. Seg¬ 
ments of the pereion slightly tending backward at their latero- 
posterior angles. Segments of the pleon very short, smooth 
on the sides, and with the latero-posterior angles acute, directed 
backward; terminal segment triangular, acute, concave above, 
narrowed posteriorly, scarcely reaching beyond the latero- 
posterior angles of the penultimate segment. Appendages of 
the penultimate segment very short, reaching a little beyond 
the apex of the terminal segment; tne larger (exserted) ramus 
ovate. Legs armed with slender acute spines. Colour light 
chestnut-brown. 

Length § inch. 

Hah . New Zealand. 

Very nearly allied to P. gemmulatus , Dana, from California, 
but differs in the much shorter, broader, ovate pleonal appen¬ 
dages, and in the spines of the legs not being laminated. 

PorceUio zealandicus . Type, B.M. 

PorceUio zealandicus, List Crust. Brit* Mas. p. 99 (1847), sins descr, 

Elongate-oblong, finely granulous, the granules seriate on 
the posterior margin of each segment. Head small, trans¬ 
versely oblong, with the latero-anterior angles not prominent. 
Segments of the pereion (the last excepted) with the posterior 
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and lateral margins straight, the latero-posterior angles obtuse; 
last segment broad, with the posterior margin concave, the 
lateral margin straight, the latero-posterior angle acute. Seg¬ 
ments of the pleon considerably narrower than those of the 
pereion, short; terminal segment equilaterally triangular, 
slightly concave above, sides straight. Pleonal appendages 
with the base shorter than the terminal segment; the longer 
(exserted) ramus narrow, acute, projecting far beyond the 
terminal segment. External antennas very long anil hairy. 

Length nearly ^ inch. 

dab . New Zealand. 

Scyphax intermedium, n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Resembles S. ornatus , Dana, but with the terminal segment 
of the pleon broadest at base, covering the base of the appen¬ 
dages. of the penultimate segment, then suddenly narrowing, 
subacute at the extremity, with the lateral margins concave, 
the part between the bases of the appendages of the penulti¬ 
mate segment being triangular, with a slight depression on its 
upper surface. 

Hob . New Zealand. 

The bases of the appendages of the penultimate segment 
of the pleon arc much less widely separated than in Dana’s 
species. But the broad and truncate terminal segment of 
8l ornatus is so unlike the usual form of this segment in the 
Oniscidse, that I think there may be some error in the figure 
and description of Dana. 

Csratothoa lineata , n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Moderately convex, nearly smooth, terminal segment faintly 
punctulated. Head small, narrowed anteriorly, front slightly 
curved downward. Eyes large. First segment of the pereion 
longer than the rest, antcro-lateral lobes produced slightly for¬ 
ward and obtuse; epimeral pieces (coxae) of the last four seg¬ 
ments of the pereion large. Terminal segment of the pleon 
large, almost semicircular in outline, rather broader than long, 
with a faintly marked, raised, longitudinal median line. Rami of 
the appendages of the penultimate segment slender, projecting 
slightly beyond tire posterior margin of the last segment, outer 
rather the longest. Antennas slender. Femoral joints of the 
ambulatory legs scarcely enlarged. 

Length £ inch. 

Hob . New Zealand. 

Distinguished by the form and markings of the terminal 
segments of the pleon. 
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Lironeoa novce-zealandke, n, sp. 

Cymothoa novm-tealandia, List Crust. Brit Mua. p. 110 (1647), siae 
deacr. 

Moderately convex. Head small, about as long as broad, 
widest in the middle, with the sides converging to the back 
and front, deeply encased within the first segment of the 
pereion. The seven segments of the pereion of nearly equal 
width, each with a faintly marked groove produced for a short 
distance inward and obliquely forward from the lateral margin. 
Segments of the pleon (the last excepted) very narrow; last 
segment transverse, surface uniformly and faintly wrinkled, 

E sterior margin with a nearly semicircular outline, entire. 

uni of the appendages of the penultimate segment very 
small, outer slightly the larger. Colour dark brown. 

Length 1^ inch. 

Hdb. New Zealand. 


Cirolana Rossii , n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Cirolatta Ronu, List Crust. Brit. Mus. p. 106 (1847), sine deacr. 

Convex, smooth. Head quadrangular, broader than long, 
encased in the first segment of the pereion. Eyes narrow- 
oblong, black, extending along the sides of the head from the 
front margin of the first segment of the body nearly to the 
bases of the antenna. Segments of the pereion smooth, the 
first the widest. Last segment of the pleon slightly rounded 
on the sides, obtuse at the apex. Legs hairy, the nairs more 
dense on the four last pairs, which are not spinous. Appen¬ 
dages of the penultimate segment ciliate, the outer narrower, 
acute at the extremity. 

Length nearly 1 inch. 

Hab. New Zealand; Auckland Islands. 

Distinguished from C. spinijpes of Europe by the narrow 
oblong eyes, and from C. hirttpes in the form of the head, 
which is broader than long. 

IBOCLADUS, n. gen. 

Convex, somewhat widening posteriorly. Seventh segment 
of the pereion in the male witn a long median dorsal spine. 
Terminal segment of the pleon narrowing posteriorly, and acute 
at the extremity. Appendages of the pleon subequal, of a 
slightly sigmoid shape, and acute at the extremity. 

A genus nearly allied to Zusora, Leach (Diet. Sci. Nat xii. 
p. 344,1818), which differs in having upequal pleonal appen- 
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dages and the abdomen truncate at the extremity, with a 
median terminal spine. Cyclura of Stebbing (Joum. Linn. 
Soc. xii. p. 146,1874) has the appendages of tne pleon broad, 
unequal, and rounded at the extremity. 

The genus Isocladus includes the Sphaeroma armata , M.- 
Edw., and 8. spinigera of Dana, specimens of which, from New 
Zealand, are in the collection of the British Museum. 

Cymodocea granulata , n. sp. Type, B.M. 

Moderately convex, nearly smooth. Head Bmall; frontal 
lobe very small, obtuse. Lateral margins of the segments of 
the pereion all with a narrow marginal line, with the postero¬ 
lateral angles acute. Antcro-lateral lobe of the first segment 
of the pereion narrow triangular, acute, produced forward 
beneath and beyond the eyes. Postero-lateral lobe of the last 
segment of the pereion produced backward, and terminating 
in a short spine curving upward; posterior margin of the seg¬ 
ment nearly straight. Last segment of the pleon broad ; con¬ 
vex, granulous, and slightly nairy, with a more distinctly 
granulated elevation on its upper surface near its base, and 
with the terminal notch quadrangular, with a narrow median 
lobe. Rami of appendages of the penultimate segment un¬ 
equal, the inner not quite reaching to the extremity of the 
segment; broad truncate at the ena, the outer nearly as long 
again and narrowing to its extremity, which is acute. 

Hab. New Zealand; Tasmania; Flinders Island. 

Cymodocea convexa, n. sp. Type, B.M. 

More convex than C. granulata, and not so narrow in front. 
Head larger. Seventh segment of the pereion without a 
postero-lateral lobe or spine on each side. Terminal segment 
of the pleon rqry large, more convex in its anterior half, which 
has usually four obscure tubercles in a transverse series; pos¬ 
terior notch wider, and not so deep as in G. granulata , with 
the median lobe triangular. Appendages of the penultimate 
segment not reaching nearly to the posterior emargination; 
rami subequal, obtuse at the extremity. 

Length nearly | inch. 

Hab. New Zealand. 

The (7. tuberculosa of Stebbing, from Australia, differs from 
the two foregoing species in the tuberculated segments of the 
pereion. 
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XXIII. — On a new Genus of Arachnida of the Section Arthro- 
gastra. By A. Stecker * 

In an entomological excursion which I made some time ago 
in the Bohemian Riesengebirge, for the purpose of collecting 
Chelifers, I found amongst other things in the so-called 
Riesengrund, about a [German] mile north of Gross-Aupa, a 
remarkable small Arachnid, which, at first glance, I too* for 
a species of the Chcrnetid®. On iny return home 1 examined 
more closely the material collected by me; and to my great 
surprise the above-mentioned diminutive Arachnid proved to 
belong to a new genus of the family Cyphophthalmiche, de¬ 
scribed in 1868 by Dr. Joseph f. I was the more delighted 
at this, liccause this family was previously represented omy by 
the single cave-genus Cyphophthalmus , Jon. ? and therefore 
was with perfect justice regarded as belonging exclusively 
to the cave-fauna. Dr. Joseph, indeed, remarks in his Supple¬ 
ment \ that the Cyphophthalmidce occur most frequently at 
the entrance of the caves, and therefore are not true cave- 
animals ; but, so far as we know, no one has succeeded in 
finding these little creatures anywhere else. 

I collected the new genus in the leafy forests of the Riesen- 
grund under stones, in shady, moderately damp places, the 
soil of which was partly covered with decaying fallen leaves, 
and. where, amongst other things, numerous species of Chtho - 
nius and Obmum occurred—consequently almost under the 
same conditions as Dr. Joseph found the Oyphophthalmi in 
the Luegcr grotto; and I am now convinced that the Oyphoph- 
thalmidm are not confined to caves, but that they have a much 
wider distribution than has hitherto been supposed. Notwith¬ 
standing all my endeavours, I have obtained only twelve 
specimens j these, however, have enabled me to dissect and 
carefully investigate the new genus, which I shall name 
Gibocemm . This brief memoir is therefore to be regarded 
only as a preliminary notice; as my space is small, I refrain 
from reporting in detail on the interesting anatomical and 
histological results obtained during the dissection, and will 
publish these elsewhere. 

Externally Gibocellum indisputably appears to be very 
nearly allied to Cyphophthalmus ; the distinctly segmented 
abdomen, the eyes curiously placed on obliquely ascending 

• Translated by W. S. Dallas, F.L.8., from a separate impression of 
the paper in the r Sitzungsl>. der kon, bbkmiachen Gesellach, der Wise. 1 
Haft vi,, 1876. Communicated by the author. 

t Berl. entom. Zeitechr. xii. 1888, pp. 241 at teqq. pi. i. figs, 1-12. 

t Ibid. pp 269 ft Hfq. pi. i. figs. 18-17. 
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conical tubercles, and the strongly developed chelicera^ do 
not leave us long in uncertainty as to wnere our animal 
lias to be ranged in the system of the Arachnida. This 
close relationship, however, Incomes *still plainer when we 
subject the animal to a thorough microscopical examination; 
but then also the histological and anatomical differences, 
which will be indicated in the following description, come 
forth clearly and distinctly. 

The skin of the two genera presents notable differences. 
In Gyphophthahnus the chitinous mass is in many places so 
accumulated that the cuticular layer acquires a thickness and 
resistency unusual among Arachnida, and, as Dr. Joseph re¬ 
marks (Nachtr. p. 270), gradually assumes a similarity to the 
carapace of the Chelonia. Frequently also the otherwise soft 
and extensible cuticular deposits of the interspaces of the 
individual abdominal segments become so strongly chitinized 
that the whole animal is regularly enclosed in a sort of 
chitinous shield, by which, however, as a matter of course, 
not only is a limit set to the increase of the volume of the body, 
but the observation of the more delicate organs existing in the 
abdomen is rendered difficult. Under high powers the cuticle, 
like that of the Chemetidre *, appears to be furnished with 
rows of circular chitinous granules, regularly dispersed in 
the lamellae; the number of these becomes much smaller in 
the interspace of the abdominal segments. 

From this formation of the cuticle the skin of Giboccllum 
differs essentially. Even with the aid of high powers I have 
not yet succeeded in observing the chitinous granules in the 
brownish cuticular lamellae. Only on the cepnalothorax and 
in the cuticle of the superior abdominal rings are there a few 
irregular accumulations of chitine, such as we have had the 
opportunity of observing also in several genera of Cher- 
netidesf {Chthoniw, Mcgathis, Obisium). The chitinization, 
therefore, is here also to be regarded as only partial, and 
greatly reminds ua of the cuticular formation of Phalangium 
opilioX > and by this means also the already mentioned un¬ 
usual extensibility of the cuticle is attained. 

The pore-canals, so characteristic of the dermal skeleton of 
the Artnropoda §, occur very sparingly; the cause of this is 

* See the figure of the cuticle in the Chemetid® in my memoir, “Ueher 
neue indische Oh erne ti den/ 1 in Sitzungsb. Akad, Wiss. Wien, 1873, 
p, 5, pi. 2. figs. 3 & 0. 

t Stacker, he. cit. pi. 2. 

t F. Leydig, “Zum feineren Bau der Arthropoden,” Muller’s Arch. fUr 
Anat. und Phys. 1836, pp. 381-884. 

$ Valentin, Itepertonum fur Ansi, und Phys. B<L i. 1830. 
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precisely the extremely small chitinous layer of the integuments 
of the body. The finer canals arc branched here also; and 
the contours at their extremities forming elegant designs are 
also present* * * § . The chitinogenous membrane or the matrix 
is slightly yellowish, and. in comparison with the r.uticular 
layer, very little developed. Whilst in the scorpions, many 
Cnemetid®, and the genus Cyphophthalmua there is a very 
thick chitinogenous membrane, and the secretion takes place so 
rapidly that within twenty-four hours (therefore nearly in the 
same time as stated by C. Schmidt f) a considerable chitinous 
layer composed of spindle-shaped cells is secreted from the 
matrix, the coll-laver in Oibocdlum is the result of a very 
limited process of secretion. As in the Ohernetidse and 
Opilioneae, so also in Oiboedlum y the places of insertion of 
the abdominal muscles, which were characterized by Trevi- 
ranus as stigmata J, show two rows of scar-like depressions. 
The two large glandular tubes opening on the back of the 
cephalothorax in the Phalangiidte, which were observed by 
Latreille§, Treviranus||, MeadeH, Talk**, and Lej>digtf, 
but first correctly understood by H. Krohn ff, are also pre¬ 
sent in Oibocdlum. The pigment-layer, however, is dark 
olive-brown, not, as in Cera&toma cornutum and Phalangium 
parietah , tile-red; the cells of the epithelium communicate by 
excessively fine ducts, repeatedly convoluted in the folded 
intima, with the internal cavity: the fine ducts issue from 
the vacuoliform cavities of the individual cells. 

In Oibocdlum the cephalothorax is also completely amalga¬ 
mated with the abdomen. On its surface there are two roll¬ 
like elevations (G), originating between the eyes situated at 
the lateral margins of the cephalothorax, and continued in a 
curved line nearly to the middle of the cephalothorax, where 
they finally disappear entirely; these seem to represent the 
horseshoe-shaped cephalothoracic furrow of Cyphophthalmus 
(Joseph, loc. cit. p. 242), or the so-called “ procurva ” on the 

• Siebold, Vergleichende Anatomie, p. 520; I^eydig, be, eit> p. 884. 

t Zur vergleicnenden Physiologic der wirbelloseu Thiere. Brunswick, 
1845. 

X Vermischte Schriften naturh. und phya. Inhalts Bd. i. 1810, pp. 15 
et teqa. 

§ Considerations gdn&rales but l’ordre natural das animaux composant 
les Classes des Crustacea, des Arachnides et das Insects*, &c. Paris, 
1810. 

II Loo, cit. p. 26. 

If Annals & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, vol xv. p. 895. 

## Ann. & Mag. Nat, Hist, ser, 1, vol. xii,; Froriep’a ‘ Notixen,’ Bd. xxx. 
(1844) p. 144. 

tt Xoc. dt. p. 488. 

Jt Archiv nir Naturg. 1807, pp. 79 et aeqq ,; Ann, k Mag. Nat Hist 
ser, 4, vol, i. pp. 87 et eeqq. 
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cephalothorax of some Chemetidse *. These may be regarded, 
as already noticed by Dr. Joseph (foe. cit. p. 242) and myself 
(foe. cit. p. 3), as an indication of a separation of the head from 
the thorax; in this case the portion between the elevation and 
the anterior margin of the cephalothorax would have to be 
designated the cephalic part; and the other part, extending 
between the ridge and the hinder margin of the cephalothorax, 
as the pro-, meso-, and metathorax. Seen from the ventral side, 
therefore, the chelicera and the first and second pairs of maxil¬ 
lary palpi are attached to the head, and to the thoracal part 
the three pairs of legs. Dr. Joseph’s definition of the cephalic 
division as “ only reaching to the anterior margin of the first 
hypopodia ” seems to me in some degree unsatisfactory, as we 
may understand by the anterior margin of the first hypopodia 
either the hypopodia of the second pair of maxillary palpi 
(representing the first pair of legs), or the pectoral piece of tne 
first pair of legs (representing the second pair of legs). 

The four eyes (r), placed on obliquely ascending conical 
tubercles, are situated on the sides of the cephalothorax, so that 



the first pair rises nearly at the end of the first third of the cepha- 
lothorax, consequently between the pectoral pieces of the first 
and Beoond pairs of maxillary palpi; and the second pair about 
in file middle of the margin of the cephalothorax, and there¬ 
fore between the second pair of maxillary palpi and the first 

* 1* Koch, * UebenkhtUohe DswteUung der eorop. Chemetiden/ 
Niirabwg, 1878, p. 11; A.. Stocker, “ Ueber (Weifelhane Cbonwtidsa- 
Artw, welche tod A. Menge beechrieben wurden,” Deutsche entom. 
»Or, BA fix. (187 6) Heft 2. 

Ann. ds Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. xvii. 


16 
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pair of legs. The conical tubercles, which bear at their sum¬ 
mits a compound eye furnished with a simple cornea like the 
eye of Phatanaium *, are to be regarded as chitinous processes 
of the dermal skeleton, and at the same time as protectors of 
the optic nerve, which is dilated in them in a cup-like form. 
The remarkable position of the eyes of the Cyphophthalmidas, 
which occurs nowhere else among the Arachnids, led Dr. 
Joseph t to the supposition that the Cyphophthalmid® are not 
true cave-animals, as in these the optic nerve is usually rudi¬ 
mentary or frequently reduced to nothing. We can only con¬ 
firm Dr. Joseph’s supposition, as the species of Gibocellum 
not only occurred unuer stones, but were also seen running 
briskly about upon them J. The optic nerves also present no 
reduction. 

The strongly developed chelieera (A) project from under 
the anterior margin of the cephalic portion, and are directed 
forward parallel to each other. The stem of the chela is 
elongate ovate^ and densely clothed with hairs on its surface. 
The fingers slightly resemble in form the fingers of the palpal 
chelae of the Scorpions and Chemetid®; there are also upon 
each of them four or five long movable bristles, perhaps a 
structure homologous with the olfactory rods of the Arthropoda 
first discovered by Leydig §. Thus between the optic nerves 
in Gibocellum a pair of nerves originate from the supra- 
oesophageal ganglion, and run parallel to each other into the 
chelieera (nervus antennarum). In the stem of the chela the 
nerve-trunk breaks up into fine terminal tufts, which are con¬ 
nected by an extremely fine nerve-thread witn the setae, indi¬ 
cated by us as olfactory organs; in this way, I believe, the 
deep morphological significance, both of the setae and oi the 
chelieera, oecomes manifest and distinct. These olfactory setts 
appear to me possibly to correspond to the pectinately arranged 
olfactory bacilli discovered by me in Chernetid® |L which also 
issue from a tubercle on the stem of the chela. Tne homology 
between the chelieera of the Arachnida and the antennas of 


♦ On the eye of Thalanpmm^jee F. Leydig, ‘ Baa Auge der Glieder- 
thiere, neue Untersuchungen *ur Kenntniasaiesea Organs.’ TUbingen. 1864. 

t “ Ueber das Zusammentrefien von theilweisem trad ginslicbijm 
Lichtraangel mit Lsgeveranderung, Verkleinerung Ac, der Sehorgane," 
Sitaungsb. der naturw. Sektion der Schles. Gesensoh. fur rated. Cultur 
(10 Nov. 1875). 

t Of the twelve specimens that I collected, ten were captured under 
stones, and two running freely about. 

$ “ Ueber Gernchs- trad Gehbroigane der Krebse und Iriaekfcen,” Archiv 
fdr Anat. und Phys. 1865, p. 365. 

II Ueber neue indiacne Ohemetaden/’ he. cit, pp. 8 k 9, % pL 2, 
figs. 8, 4, 7-9,11. 
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insects, which was indicated by Latreiile * and others, seems 
to me to be still further proved by this. 

The densely hairy first pair of maxillary palpi (D) differ 
essentially from the first pair of palpi in Cypnophthalmus. 
The difference consists, in the first place, in that in Gibocellum 
we only count five instead of six Joints: but this may be ex¬ 
plained by the second joint in Gibocellum being completely 
amalgamated with the third. Thus the third joint in Gibo¬ 
cellum. represents the fourth joint of Cyphophthalmus ; only 
in the latter it is filiform, and in the former strongly thick¬ 
ened and dilated like a shovel. The laBt two joints are similar 
in form; the last joint in Gibocellum is furnished with a 
claw and with a thick obtuse hooklet. Looked at superficially 
the first pair of maxillary palpi may be compared to that of 
the Phalangiid®; from the chelate palpi of the Didactyla 
(Scorpionidm, Chernetid®) and the Solifug® (Galeodeas) they 
are distinguished by the absence of the cnelifonn last joint. 
As regards their morphological significance, they seem partially 
to replace functionally the antenna:, which are here converted 
into chelicera, inasmuch as they are supplied on the one hand 
with a much ramified nerve-trunk ( nerous pedum maxiUarum ), 
and on the other with numerous set® furnished with nerve- 


terminations ( tactile setae of the insect-antenna). With respect 
to the palpal nerve within the body, I may add that, although 
it originates from the infraoesophageal ganglion, I am inclined 
to ascribe to it a deeper significance, inasmuch as I am of 
opinion that I can transfer the function of the insect-antenn®, 
in so far as these fulfil the sense of touch, to the first pair of 
maxillary palpi of the Arthrogastra} this may be easily ex¬ 
plained both from the extremely fine nervous fibrillation in 
these appendages of the body, and also from the mode of life 
of the animals. But that the first maxillary palpi at the same 
time function as olfactory organs, as Erichson f has shown to 
be the case with the antennae of insects, does not appear to me 
probable. I believe that the chelicera of the Arthrcpastra , 
besides their cofunction as buccal organs (for the division ana 
brushing of the food that is to be sucked out) , may be indicated 
as olfactory organa, and the first pair of maxiuary palpi as 
tactile organs. Menge, also, appears to me to have understood 
the function of the palpi in the same way although he has 
not distinctly expressed this. 

* “ Observations nouvellet sur l’orgamsation extdrieure et gdndrale dea 
uoaux axtienUs Ac.,” Memoirs* du Museum, tome viii. p. 160. 




uj 




naturf. Geselkch. in Danidg I860; “ Ueber die f 
Was),” tod, 1866 . 
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As to the construction of the buccal apparatus 1 can say 
very little, as the investigation of these parts in such small 
animals was attended with great difficulties, seeing that in 
the dissection of tho specimens at my disposal, I considered 
chiefly the internal organs (nervous system, cephalothoracic 
glands, alimentary organs, &c.), and therefore was unwill¬ 
ing to derange the position of these organs by the forciblo 
separation of tho parts of the mouth. In order to get a 
correct notion of the structure of these parts, which are not 
fully visible in any direction, I must obtain more abundant 
materials, so as to sacrifice them at pleasure to the knife. 
Hence I can only give an account of the following points:— 

The maxillary pyramids observed by Dr. Joseph in Cy- 
phophlhalmus , and the hook-like curved processes amalgamated 
with them, appear to be absont in Gibocellum *. The second 
pair of maxill® also is not constructed as in * Cyphophthalmus , 
in which the hypopodia run out upwards into a sharp process, 
and thus, according to Dr. Joseph, aid in tho retention of the 
prey; but, as in the Chemetid® and Scorpions, these organs 
meet in the middle line of the body, ana are not removed 
further towards the sides (that is, outwards) as is usually the 
case in the Arachnidm As in the Arancina, an unpaired 
mentum is superadded, which is pushed in between the 
masticatory pieces of the first pair of maxill®, and thus forms 
an inferior buccal flap. 

Tlio second pair of maxillary palpi (C) are formed in precise 
conformitv with the three pairs of true legs (Dj, D 9 , D a )* 
Both in the second pair of maxillary palpi and in the three 
pairs of legs of Gioocelhtm six joints may be distinguished; 
and these may be referred without difficulty to the sharply 
defined parts in Insects, as coxa, trochanter, femur, patella, 
tibia, and tarsus. The cox®, indeed, in our genus are firmly 
soldered to the pectoral pieces, which meet in the middle, so 
that they are quite immovable; but they are clearly enough de¬ 
fined in their contours by a tolerably deep furrow (constriction); 
in Cyphophthalmus the cox® are completely amalgamated with 
the hypopodia, but their contours are still indicated by spheri¬ 
cal processes. Here, probably, the cox® have in time become 
by some retrogression united with the pectoral plates of the 
palpi into a single whole; and. indeed, we have examples 
enough of such retrogressions. It may, however, be remarked 

* Both tho description and figures of these remarkable buccal organs, 
as given by I>r. Joseph (l.c, pp. 244, 246), leave me in doubt upon many 
points; and I must admit that, in mite m all my endeavours, I have at 
present no clear notion of the position and {Unction of the maxillary 
pyramids and the hook-like curved processes—in short, of the nature of 
the buccal organs in Cyphophthalmtu, 
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that in Cyphophthahnus we have to do ? not with any coxal 
process of the hypopodia, but with distinctly developed coxa 4 , 
although by retrogression amalgamated with the pectoral 
pieces. The different joints nearly resemble those of Cyphoph- 
thalmu8. A long trochanter is followed by a clavate femur; 
on the femur follows a tibia furnished with a visible patella; 
and lastly comes a two-iointed tarsus. The claw-ioint is 
strongly hairy, thickened into a cushion on the sole, and 
soldered to the first tarsal joint; it differs essentially from the 
small movable claw-joint of the (Jhernetid® (A. Stocker, 
Ueber iudischo Chcrnet. p. 9, Taf. iii. fig. 6). Each claw- 
ioint bears a simple, moderately curved, acute claw. The 
legs of the Cyphophthalmida 4 differ from those of the Phalan- 
giidm and Chernetid®, in the first place, by their two-jointed 
tarsus (in the Phalangiidcc the tarsus is four-jointod, in the 
Chemetidue the claw-joint is rudimentary), and secondly in 
the number of the claws (in the Phalangiidm the two hinder 
pairs, and in the Chernetides all the paiis of legs are furnished 
with two powerful and often curiously formed claws). 

The abdomen is distinctly segmented; eight abdominal seg¬ 
ments may be distinguished. The chitinous layer of the upper 
abdomimal half-rings is not, as already remarked, shield¬ 
like as in Oyphopkthahnus and many Cliemctidae (C/ter nes } 
Chelifer) } but is most nearly comparable to the cuticle of 
Chthonius , The inferior half-rings of the abdomen nearly 
resemble the upper ones; each of them is furnished at its 
hinder margin with a row of plumose sctules *. The first 
yentral half-ring represents an obtuse-angled triangle^ with 
the obtuse angle directed forward. It is furnished with au 
elliptical genital aperture\ from which a very long penis, 
comparable to that of the Chemelida?, protrudes. The differ¬ 
ence in the position of the genital aperture is that in Oypoph - 
thalmus the genital aperture occurs between the posterior mar¬ 
gin of the metathorax and the anterior margin of the first 
ventral half-ring, in Oibocellum in the first ventral half-ring, 
but in the ChemetidsB between the posterior margin of the 
second and the anterior margin of the third ventral half-rings. 
In aU Oheraetidro, moreover, we distinguish two ram’s-hom- 
like male transferrersf, tho structure of which resembles that of 
the tracheal stems, so that by their means the penis can be 
greatly elongated. 

* I have figured such aetulos of similar structure in the memoir “Ueber 
indische Cham. L c. Taf. 2. figs. 6r & 6c. 

t A monograph on the anatomy of the Ohernetid© is now ready for 
printing. It contains many figures of the internal organs of these little 
creatures$ and I believe that f shall be able to publish it in the course of 
next year. 
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On the lateral margins of the second and third ventral half- 
rings the orifices of the trachea are visible. We distinguish 
therefore, as in the Pseudoscorpiones, two pairs of stigmata * * * § ** , 
one pair belonging to the second, and the other to tne third 
aent. Thoir function is divided between them as follows. 


The first pair gives origin to two great tracheal stems uniting 
below the hypopodia of the last pair of legs into one great 
trank, which goes into the ccjphalothorax and is there much 
ramified. The second pair of stigmata, which occur in the 
third abdominal segment, bear a structure analogous to the 
tracheal lungst, which occurs also in other Arachnids ( Segestria, 
Dysdera, Argyroneta) in the form of tracheal tufts, and is 
also represented in the ChemeticUe ( Chthonim ,, Obisium). 
The individual trachea pass without ramification through the 
whole abdomen. The flat trachea originating from a trans¬ 
verse cloft of the spinnerets, discovered by C. Sicbold $, do 
not exist in Oibocellunu The stigmata also are differently 
formed. The second pair of stigmata resemble in structure 
the stigmata of the larva of Lamellicom beetles; for here also 
there is a chitinous plate perforated like a sieve. The only 
difference is that in the Lamellicom larva the plate is per¬ 
forated only at the periphery, but here over the whole surface. 

The spinning-glands are present. Dr. Joseph, indeed, was 
unable to observe them in Cyphophthabnus (l. c. p. 246); but I 
am of opinion that they occur m that genus also, and were 
overlooked in consequence of their peculiar position. The 
spinnerets, as in the Chemetida, are not placed at the ex¬ 
tremity of the abdomen, but on the posterior margin of either 
the first ( Qibocellum ) or second (Chemetida) abdominal seg¬ 
ment. In Gibocellum we distinguish two pairs of small 
spinnerets, which are furnished with three different glands 
f glandules aciniformes, tubulijbrmee , and ampuHaoea), in com¬ 
binations of two and three. In their structure they resemble 
the Arachnidan spinning-glands discovered and described by 
Lyonet§, Wasmannll, JBlackwallf, Meckel**, (Effingertf, 
and others. 


* In Oyphophthalmus there it only one pair, opening in-the acute lateral 
angles of tne first ventral half-segment. 

1 R. Leuckart, “Ueber den Rau und die Bedeutung der bob. Lnngea 
bei den Arachniden,’' Zeitechrift ftir win. Zool. i. 1840, up. 246 <4 stqq. 

1 Siebold, foe. cit. p. 635. 

§ M6m. du Mub. d’Hist. Nat. 1829, tome xviii. p. 887, pi. 19. figs. 6-12. 
jj Archiv dee naturw. Ver. in Hamburg, 1840, p. 20, nos. 81-40. 
f Trane, linn. Soc. vol. xviii, p. 220 (1841), 

** Muller’s Archiv fur Anat. und Phy*. 1846, pp. 1-74, Taf 1-8; the 
Spinning-apparatus, “Arachnidium,” pp. 60-66, Hot. 88-49. 
tt Archiv fur mikr. Anat. Band ii. pp, 1-18, Tat 1 (1866). 
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As regards the digestive apparatus, the buccal cavity opens 
first into a narrow oesophagus, which afterwards widens and 
passes directly into the stomacnal part; upon the stomach, as 
m the Phrynidce, Chemetidm, ana Scorpionidm, no caeca can 
be distinguished* The portion of the intestinal tract following 
the stomach, the small intestine, forms an elongated spacious 
tube, separated by a constriction from the rectum, which is 
dilated as in the Scorpions and Acarida, but in its pyriform 
shape resembles the rectum of many Hemiptera. As regards 
the structure of the stomach and small intestine, we distinguish 
in them a membrana propria , on the inner surface of this 
the digestive cells, and on its outer side the tunica muscular is. 
In the tunica muscularis the stratum of transverse muscular 
fibres which give the whole organ a transversely striped ap¬ 
pearance may be recognized without difficulty. The digestive 
cells are spherical or cubical, and have a diameter of 0*03 
millim* The stomach and small intestines strikingly re¬ 
semble the corresponding parts of the digestive apparatus 
described by Dr. L. Landois* in Ilemiptera (Gimex lectu- 
larius). At the commencement of the small intestine two 
Malpighian vessels of considerable length open into it. They 
differ remarkably from the Malpighian vessels of other Arach¬ 
nida, inasmuch as they become much ramified at once in 
the middle, to make their appearance again after a time as 
simple looped canals. They run in many convolutions through 
the liver. On the upper lateral diverticula of the stomach a 
small oval salivary gland is attached on each side by fibrous 
bands; their structure agrees with that of the spherical glands 
of the different Heiniptera (Cimex, Capsus) described by 
L£on Dufourf and Landois ( l . c. p. 216), I was not fortunate 
enough, however, to observe the discharge of these salivary 
glands; they probably discharge by a much convoluted canali¬ 
culus into the long oesophagus, and serve for the stupefaction of 
the prey. Besides these wc find two pairs of ducts on the 
intestinal tract, which perhaps serve to unite the liver with 
the intestine : such hepatic discharges have already been de¬ 
scribed and* figured by Dugfca 1. The accessory glands dis¬ 
covered by Lubbock § and Krohn || in Phalangwm opilio , 
discharging in the anterior half of the abdomen upon the 

f Zetowhr. fhr wist Zool. 1868, Bd. xviii. p. 200. 

T u Hacherchts Anatomiques et Physiologiquea sur las HSmiptfcren," 
M^m. ptds. i l’Aoad, Boy. ae France, tome iv« (1838), pp. 120 et seqq. 

J An n ate dea Set Anafc 1836. 

f Phil. Tnmi 1861, p. 610. 

II Arefaiv fifcr Naiurgf xxri. (1866), p. 41, Taf. 3 a ; Ann. A Mag. Nat. 
Hist 1866, aer. 8, vol. xvi, p, 140, 
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tipper wall of the sheath of the penis, formerly regarded as 
testes, I was unfortunately unable to detect in Giboeellum , 
although 1 am convinced that they occur in this animal. 

The nervous system, in Giboeellum consists of two large 
ganglia situated m the cephalothorax (supra* and infraoeso* 
phageal ganglia, cerebral and thoracic ganglia), which send 
off the nerve-trunks—the supraoesophageal ganglion the nervi 
antennarum and optici, and the thoracic ganglion the nerves 
of the two pairs of maxillary palpi, the three pairs of legs, and 
the abdomen. The two large abdominal nerve-cords unite 
after a time, as in Phalangium ) to form two pyriform ganglia, 
and then immediately run off into the abdomen. The cerebral 
ganglion is distinctly paired as in the Galcodeae # and Phalan- 
giidee; the thoracic ganglion has a radiate form. The first 
two pyriform ganglia appear to me to represent the cephalo¬ 
thoracic ganglia discovered by Newport f in the scorpions. 
A complex visceral nervous system is also demonstrable in 
Gibocellvm . The H-shaped chitinous skeletal plate observed 
by Treviranus Tulk §, and Leydig ||, closely applied to the 
nervous centre, and serving for the attachment of the muscles, 
was clearly observable in Giboeellum. It lies here close to the 
ventral nervous mass, and has the form of a Russian % (I/I)H. 
The animal runs forwards and backwards, and also in a 
curved line obliquely sideways; I observed no leaping-move¬ 
ments like those of the Chernetid® ( Chtkonius ). 

From all that I have been able to state with regard to the 
new genus, it appears that Giboeellum may indisputably be 
ranged in the lamily Cypliophthalmid® discovered by Dr. 
G. J oBeph. The differences existing between the two genera in 
comparison with other characters which these genera possess in 
common are not of sufficient importance to allow us to found 
new families (or orders) upon them. But as I have already 
elsewhere ** grouped the Chernetid® as an order, I must also 
indicate the Cyphophthalmid® as an independent order of 
Arachnida. As regards the systematic position of this order, 
I have already several times had occasion in this memoir to 

* Ann. des 8ci. Nat. sir. 3. tome viiL p. 2 27, 

t Phil Trans. 1843, pp. 243 et aeqq. 

i Verm. Schriften nat. and phys. Inh. 1616, i. 

$ Loc . tit. p. 325. 

jj Arch, fur An&t and Phys. 1862, pp. 196 et tsqq. 

1 A detailed monograph, entitled H Anatomisches und Histiologischee 
aber GiboceUum, eine neue Aracbnide,” with five plates, will appear in the 
course of the present year. 

** “ Zar Kenntnhi der Ohemetidenfauna Bdhmeas," Sitsangsb. der 
kfin. bbhxn. Gee, der Wisa 1874, and " Ueber die geogr. Vertor. der europ. 
Cherneiiden,” in Arch, fur Naturg. 1875, p. 159. 
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show clearly the near relationship of the Cyphophthalmidse on 
the one hand with the Phalangiidce, and on the other with the 
Chemetid©; and I believe that I have demonstrated it. 

I now divide the third section of the Autarachnea^ i. e. the 
section Arthrogastra, in accordance with their affinities, into 3 
subsections and 6 orders, as follows:— 

III. Authuogastra. 

1. Solifugm. 

a . Galeodeaj. 

2. Opilionea. 

b . Phalangiid©. 

c*. Cyphophthalmida\ 

3. Didaclyla. 

d . Chemetid©. 

e. Phrynid©. 

f Scorpionidro (the most highly organ¬ 
ized order of Arthrogastra)*. 

The order Cyphophthalmid© may be defined as follows :— 

Ordo Cyphophthalmid®, Joseph. 

Corpus oblongo-ovatum ; ccphalothorax cum abdomine coalitus, non 
drnsus, abdotnen annulis octo compositum. Antennae chelat© 
tribus articulis composite. Palpi duo filiformes, apico unguiculo 
uno armati. Pedes octo antrorsum vel rctrorsum gressorii, aim- 
plici unguiculo terminafci. Oculi in gibbis conicis, ex utroquo 
thoracis latoro prominentibus positi. Eespiratdo traohealis. 

(Body oblong-ovate; ccphalothorax coalcsccnt with the 
abaomen, not separated; abdomen of eight segments. Cheli- 
cera three*jointea. First pair of maxillary palpi filiform, with 
one claw at the apex. Eight legs, fitted lor walking forwards 
and backwards, furnishea with a simple claw at the apex. 
Eves placed upon conical tubercles, arising upon both sides 
of cepnalothorax. Respiration tracheal.) 

In accordance with the external habit of the two genera, 
the whole order is divided into two families (Cyphophthabninee 

* As we refer the Pantopoda, Tardigrada, and Linguatulirm to the 
Pseudarachnea, we have m the first section of the Autaracnnea the Acarina, 
as the second the Araneina, and the third section is then formed by the 
Arthrogastra. 
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and GHbooellinm) eawntially differing from each other. The 
most important distinctive characters are:— 


Family A. 

( Cyphophthalmma .) 

Body orate, convex above, flat 
beneath, entirely covered with a 
granulated chitinous shield. 

First pair of maxillary palpi 
6-jointed, filiform, each in union 
at the point of insertion with a 
pyramidal body (maxillary pyra¬ 
mid). 

P 

The coxjb of the second pair of 
maxillary palpi and of the three 
pairs of legs completely coalesced 
with the pectoral pieces. 

Two eyes, placed upon obliquely 
ascending conical tubercles. 

One pair of stigmata. 

Spinning-glands not present (P). 

Species: Cyphophthalmm duri- 
conns, Jos., t\ corstcus, Sim., C. 
cimwiforvHB, Carabr.*, StylooeUu* 
iumatranm , Westw.t 


Family B. 

(GiboceUin*.) 

Body elongate-ovate, moderately 
convex above and beneath, not 
coriaceous. 

First pair of maxillary palpi fili¬ 
form, 5-jointed, without (r) maxil¬ 
lary pyramids. 


All the hypopodia meeting in 
the middle line oi the body. 

The coxte of the second pair of 
maxillary palpi and of the throe 
pairs of legs firmly soldered to the 
pectoral pieces, but yet indicated 
in their contours by a deep furrow. 

Four eyes, placed in the same 
way upon conical tubercles. 

Two pairs of stigmata. 

Spinning-glands at the com¬ 
mencement of the abdomen. 

Species: Qibooettum wdeticum, 
mihi. 


For the new genua, which I name Gibocellvm (a synonym 
of Gyphophihalmus), from ita having its eyes upon conical 
tubercles, 1 establish the following diagnosis :— 

Gibocellum, gen. nov. 

Cephalothorax triangularis, supra convoxus urn bone semicircular! 
insignia, qni ex apioe retro posito paulatim ortns et antrorsnm 
divergens intra gibbos oouUgeros in inferiorem thoracis superficial!! 
transit Hypopodia omnia paruzn oonvexa, coxis inooncusso ad- 
herentibus, antioorum pedum oblonga, anguatisaima, alterorum 
davata, tertiorum prope perneformia, postioonun maxima, in- 
craesata, cyathiformia. Stigmata qnatuor in angnlis seeundi at 
tertii arcus abdominalis lateralibus oonspicua. Glandule aranearie 
ad basin abdominis apparent. 

The specific name I derive from the locality of the new 
Arachnid (the Riesengebirge, a part of the Sudeted), and 
give the following diagnosis of it:— 

* Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist. 1870, ser. 4, vol. rri. pp. 888-888. 
t Thesaurus Entom. Oxon. 1874, p. 800. 
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GibooeUum sudeticum, tip. hoy. 

Obtongo-oralis; cephalothorax rufescens, singulis pills rigidis ob- 
fcectus, antennis cbelatis testaoeis, rubentibus, pilosis, cephalo- 
thoracem subecquantibus, palpis macilentibus, paululo longioribua, 
pilosis; hypopodia palporum socuriformia; pedes flavescentos, 
trochanteribus conspicuis, femoribus tibiisque davatis, tarsie parum 
incrassatis; pedes antioi (pedes maxillares) longissimi; abdomen 
viride brunneum, superflcie inferiore setis plumosis obsitum. 
Long. oorp. 2*5 millira. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

The Geological Record for 1874. An Account of Works on Geology , 

Mineralogy, and Paleontology published during the Year . 

Edited by William; Whitajlbb, B.A., F.G.8. 8vo. London: 

Taylor and FranciB, 1875. 

If the denizens of the nethermost pit can contemplate the doings 
of the inhabitants of this world of ours, we should think the fate 
of a 44 Recorder” could hardly excite even their envy. Working 
through paper after papor and book after book, often in search of a 
minute modicum of valuable grain hidden in bushels of inane ehaff, 
compelled to read and digest articles in which they can take 
scaroely any interest, and to give something like a notion of their 
general bearings, is bad enough; but when we oonsider also that 
the Recorder's work is never finished, but always growing under 
his hands, he seems almost as much deserving of pity as the fabled 
Sisyphus, or the daughters of Danaus, with whom the ancients 
peopled part of the infernal regions. No one who has not per¬ 
sonal experience of the business of 44 recording * can have the 
smallest notion of the labour involved in it; and most certainly the 
students of any science ought to feel deeply indebted to those who 
will take the trouble to summarize its literature for their benefit. 

The 4 Zoological Record,’ which now covers the literature of ten 
years, and the well-known reports on zoological literature which 
have appeared for a much longer period in the 4 Arohiv fur Natur- 
geschiehte’ furnish the student of zoology with a digest of the con¬ 
tributions to that science in the publications of each year; hut in 
respect of geological literature we have no similar systematic 
reports; tor the notices of memoirs which appear regularly in 
Leonhard and Bronn’s 4 Jahrbucb,’ in the ‘Zeitschrift fur die 
gesammtonNaturwissensch&ftexi,’ and in 4 Silliman’s Journal,’ valuable 
as they are, do not afford any thing like a connected view of the 
current literature. 

Under these oiroumstanoes geologists ought to give an enthusiastic 
welcome to Mr. Whitaker’s 4 Geological Reoord,’ the first issue 
of which embraces the literature of Geology, Mineralogy, and 
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Palaeontology published during the year 1874. The names of the 
contributors are a sufficient guarantee that the different articles, all 
of whioh are signed with the initials of the writers, have been well 
and carefully prepared; and the general arrangement, which we 
presume to be the work of the chief oditor himself, is as satisfactory 
as, considering the nature of the subjects to be treated of, could 
reasonably have been expected. The report is divided into a 
oertain number of great sections, such as“ Htratigraphical and De¬ 
scriptive Geology ,” “Physical Geology,” “Mineralogy,” “Petrology,” 
u Palaeontology,” &c., and these, again, into subsections on various 
grounds; and under each subsection arc the roforcncea to and 
analyses of the different books and memoirs relating to it, arranged 
in the alphabetical order of the authors’ names. An excellent 
Index, oooupying lb pages of three columns each, furnishes a 
further guide to the contents of the book, and will to a very con¬ 
siderable extent take the place of those cross-references which would 
have been indispensable had the oditor attempted to classify hia 
materials in such a manner as would satisfy all the requirements of 
all his readers. 

In choosing this simple method of arrangement, we think that, 
except in the department of Palaeontology, Mr. Whitaker has exor¬ 
cised a wise discretion. Geological books and memoirs, especially 
those belonging to his first section, or those on Htratigraphical and 
Descriptive Geology, may generally be looked at from half a dozen 
points of view; and tho effect of any attempt to embrace the whole of 
these would be a complexity of arrangement that could only lead to 
confusion; so that the system here adopted of an alphabetical order 
under oertain brood headings (geographical in the section abovo- 
mentioned) is certainly the most judicious that could be adopted. 

But with regard to Paleontology the case is different; and we 
hopo that in future years Mr. Whitaker may bo able to make a 
change in tho treatment of this department of his work. In the 
present volume this socrion is divided into three subsections—-the 
Palaeontology of tho Yertobrata, of the Invortebrata, and of Plants; 
and under each of these heads tho various publications appear in 
the alphabetical order of their authors’ names. Now, without for 
one moment denying the great importance of a digest even of this 
kind, we cannot but think that its value would be immeasurably 
increased if the subjects, or at least the new genera and species 
referred to, could be classified after the fashion of those in the 
‘ Zoological Record.' These things are capable of being reduced to 
an intelligible system; and although doubtless the process would 
involve considerable labour, it seems to us that a method of carry¬ 
ing it out might easily be organised. The advantage to students 
of palmontology would be immense. 

We trust that Mr. Whitaker and his excellent coadjutors will 
not think that these remarks are dictated by a mere carping spirit 
of criticism, bent upon discovering something to find fault with. 
No doubt there are people who would pronounce the nectar of 
Jupiter's best bin too sweet or too dry, or perhaps corked, and detect 
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fake notes in the music of the spheres if they could hear it; but 
gentlemen of this amiable turn would probably inform Mr. Whitaker 
that his whole book was got up on a wrong principle, and over¬ 
whelm him with a recapitulation of what they regard as errors of 
omission and commission of the most formidable naturo. Far 
from us l>e any such ujicharitableness. To us the ‘Geological 
Record,* as it stands, seems to be a work for which all naturalists 
are laid under a debt of gratitude to the editor and his collaborateurs ; 
and in the fow lines of criticism in which we have indulged upon 
one of its departments, wo have been animated solely by the desire 
to see it rendered evon still more useful during that long career 
which we sincerely hope lies before it. 


Deep-sea Researches on the Biology of Globigorina. 

By G. C. Waixioh, M.D. 8vo. London;.!. Van Voorst, 1870. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Wallich discusses in considerable detail the 
known facts in the life-history of the Globigerhu? and the inferences 
that have been founded upon them. Ho describes the various ob¬ 
servations that have boon made of the occurrence of these minute 
Foraminifera at great depths iu the ocean, where their shells aro 
now forming, in certain places, a chalk-like deposit of great extent— 
a circumstance which gives them a remarkable interest from a 
geological point of view. Quite recently the observations made by the 
naturalists of the 4 Challenger ’ expedition have added considerably 
to this interest by leading therm to the conclusion that not only 
limestones hut ferruginous clays have been produced by these little 
creatures, which they suppose to bo pelagic animals, living only in 
tho superficial strata of the water, and sinking to the bottom after 
death, whore thoir shells produce calcareous deposits at certain 
depths, whilst at greater depths tho carbonate of lime forming the 
shells is dissolved before they reach tho bottom, leaving only tho 
small percentage of oxide of iron and alumina contained in them 
to form a deposit of rod clay. That there aro many difficulties con¬ 
nected with this view no one can deny; and Dr. Carpenter has 
endeavoured to get over these by a thoory of his own, according 
to which the Glohigerince actually live and breed at the bottom, but 
pass a portion of their lives at tho surface of the ocean. 

F^om the time of his researches in the 4 Bulldog ’ in 1860, which 
first really demonstrated the occurrence of living organisms at great 
depths in the sea, Dr. Wallich has always maintained that the 
Ghbigerince forming the well-known 44 ooze ” of the Atlaufcio sea¬ 
bed lived on the spots where they and their remains are found j 
hut whilst he is no doubt much pleased at having Dr. Carpenter for 
one© on his side, he does not by any moans adopt that gentlemen’s 
opinions as to the whole history of GlobigtrifiMs* Unlike Dr. Carpen¬ 
ter, he maintains that the spined Globigennae found abundantly at the 
surface of tropical seas havo nothing whatever to do with those 
that form the deposits at the bottom; and it seems to us that the 
arguments adduced by him go very far towards proving, if, indoed, 
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they do not absolutely prove, his ease—namely, that the surface and 
bot to m Oiotngmnce are perfectly distinct forms, and that the latter 
are never to be found off the bottom* 

It is impossible for us here to follow the author through the long 
series of statements put forward by him in support of his view; 
and we must conclude this brief notice by simply stating that his 
little pamphlet furnishes a most useful rtsumt of the present state 
of knowledge on this interesting subject, even apart from the argu¬ 
ment which constitutes the foundation of the whole. The book is 
illustrated with a plate oopied from the author's ‘ North-Atlantic 
Sea-bed.’ 
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" Preliminary Observations on the Locomotor System of Medusa*.” 

By G. J. RoicamBB, M.A., F.L.S. 

I. Movements of the Medusa. 

The movements of some of the Medus® (e. g. Santa ) appear to 
be as voluntary as are those of insects. Some of the diicopnorous 
species of naked-eyed Medus®*, when threatened with injury, 
manifest peculiar movements, which are quite distinct from the 
ordinary locomotor contractions. These movements consist in a 
very strong and protracted systole, followed bv a slow and gradual 
diastole. This spasm-like series of movements is never performed 
by any Medusa except when the animal is being injured or 
threatened with injury* 

Q. Fundamental Observations . 

§ 1. In the case of all the naked-eyed Medus® which I have 
this year been able to procure (vis. thirteen species belonging to 
six of the most divergent genera) 1 find it to be true that excision 
of the extreme periphery of a nectocalvx is followed by imme¬ 
diate, total, and permanent paralysis or the entire organ. The 
severed margin, on the other hand, continues its rhythmical con¬ 
tractions as vigorously as when it was still in situ, and this for many 
hours after the operation. Among hundreds of observations I 
have only met with one exception to the otherwise uniform result 
of this operation. The exception occurred in an individual be¬ 
longing to the species Staurophora ladniata * 

* I adhere to Forbes's dsawdesttoa only beosuse t have not happened to 
meet with say individuals of tbs family Looemrisda. 
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§ 2. In the case of the coyered-eyed Medusas I have not found 
the result of the operation just mentioned to be so uniform as 
it is in that of the naked-eyed Medusas. Nevertheless this 
result, although varying greatly in different species and in dif¬ 
ferent individuals of the same species, is, upon the whole, analo¬ 
gous to that which is so remarkable in the case of the naked-eyed 
Medusa); that is to say, iu the majority of instances excision of the 
margin of a gonocalvx is followed by a paralysis as immediate and 
total as is the paralysis similarly caused in a nectocalyx ; but the 
two cases differ in that (a) this is far from being invariably 
the case, and (6) the paralysis of a gonocalyx, even when total for 
a time, is seldom permanent. After periods varying from a few 
seconds to half an hour or more occasional contractions begin 
to take place, or the contractions may be resumed with but little 
change in their character and frequency. 

These remarks apply to gonocalyces in general; but they do 
not apply in equal degrees to all the genera of covered-eyed Me¬ 
dusa : i. e. different genera of covered-eyed Medusa manifest, in 
their constituent individuals, different average degrees of paralysis 
when subjected to the operation we are considering. Of all the 
species I have come across, Aurelia aarita most resembles the 
naked-eyed Medusa in the degree to which the locomotor centres 
are aggregated in the margin of the swimming-organ; for in the 
case of this species it frequently happens that the paralysis caused 
by excision of the margin is permanent. 

§ 3. In the genus Sarnia I find that excision of the eye-specks 
alone causes a greater degree of paralysis than does excision of the 
intermediate portions of the margin alone ; for while the former 
operation is usually sufficient to cause temporary and sometimes 
permanent paralysis, the latter operation never causes either. 
That all parts of the marginal tissue between the eye-specks, 
however, are capable of originating impulses to contraction, is 
proved by the fact that the smallest atom of this tissue, when left 
%n situ after all the rest of the margin has been removed, is fre¬ 
quently sufficient to animate the entire nectocalyx. 

$ 4. Iu the covered-eyed Medusa I find that the concentration 
of the marginal supply of locomotor centres into the marginal 
bodies is even more decided than it is in the case of Sarsia . In¬ 
deed I have no evidence to show that any part of the margin of a 
gonocalyx, other than the eight lithocysts, has any function of 
spontaneity to perform; so that all the remarks mode in § 2, while 
stating the effects of removing the entire margin of gonocalyces, are 
equally applicable to the effects of removing the lithocysts alone. I 
may add that in the case of Aurelia aurita, which from its flattened 
shape admits of the fairest experiments being made in this con* 
nexum, all the spontaneity of the margin, and so in many cases cl 
the entire animal, is without question seated exclusively iu the 
lithocysts*. 

# In np ease, either among the naked- or the covered-eyed Medusa, is the 
polyplte stated by Amend of the periphery of the swimming-organs. 
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IH. Stimulation, 

§ 1. AU the tissues of all the Modus® are keenly sensitive to all 
kinds of stimulation. When a swimming-organ is paralysed by 
the operation above described, it invariably responds to a single 
stimulation by once performing that movement which it would 
have performed in response to that stimulation had it still been in 
an unmutilated state. 

J \ 2. (a) To electrical stimulation, both of the direct and of the 
ueed current, the severed margins and the swimming-organs 
from which they have just been removed are responsive. There 
is an important difference, however, between the two cases, in that 
while the severed margins continue responsive to induction-shocks 
after they have ceased to be affocted Dy make and break of the 
direct current, the reverse is true of the mutilated swimming- 
organs—these continuing responsive to make and break of the 
direct current after they have ceased to be affected by strong in¬ 
duction-shocks, or oven by Faradaic electricity with the secondary 
coil pushed to zero (one cell). 

(6) By means of a DuBois-Beymond induction-apparatus and 
of needle-point terminals (the needle being passed through a 
small piece of cork as a support, and the cork being fixed to 
stage-forceps on the mechanical stage of a Boss microscope), I was 
able to investigate the distribution of excitable tracts in Sartia. I 
found that there is an uninterrupted increase of excitability from 
the apex to the base of the nectocalyx, that the positions occupied 
by the radial tubes are tracts of comparatively high excitability, 
that the eye-specks are the most excitable portions of the margin, 
and that of the eye-specks the vesicular halt is more excitable than 
is the pigment half. 

(e) When the marginal run of any Medusa is removed in a con¬ 
tinuous piecef with the exception of one small part, the result, 
of course, is a long strip of marginal tissue, which is free at all 
points save at the end which is left attached in titu. Upon now 
irritating the distal end of this marginal strip, a wave of contrac¬ 
tion may invariably be seen to start from the point at which the 
irritation is applied, and with some rapidity to traverse the en¬ 
tire strip. When this contractile wave arrives at the proximal 
or attached end of the strip, it delivers its influence into the 
swimming-organ, which thereupon contracts in exactly the same 
manner as it does when itself directly irritated* Of course spon¬ 
taneous contractions are always originating in some portion or other 
of the severed strip; and these give rise to contractile waves and to 
contractions of the swimming-orpan just in the same way as do 
the disturbances originated by stimuli In such of the d&oopfeo- 
rous species of naked-eyed Medusas, however, as respond to stimu¬ 
lation oy the peculiar spasmodic movements of the nectocalyx al¬ 
ready described, the difference between the effects upon the mo- 
tocafyx of contractile waves which originate in the severed strip 
spontaneously, and those which there originate in inswerto stimuli* 
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lion, is of a very marked character ; for the spasmodic mo\ ements 
of the nectocalyx are as easily and as certainly excited by irritating 
any part of the severed strip as they are by irritating the substance 
of the nectocalyx itself. 

From this description it will readily be seen that a Medusa, 
when thus operated upon, supplies all the conditiofis required for 
conducting experiments in eloctrotonus : the animal in this form 
is, for all practical purposes, a nerve-muscle preparation. Ac¬ 
cordingly L have spent a great deal of labour over this part of my 
subject, but with no very satisfactory results. In the case of 
Staurophora laciniata , howevor, I have sometimes obtained decided 
indications of kathelectrot onus, but never any of anelectroionus. I 
cannot yet speak decidedly with respect to Pfliiger’s law. 

(tf) a. The excitable tissues of Modus®, although somewhat 
capricious in the comparative sensitiveness they show to make 
and broak of the current, upon the whole conform to the rules 
which are followed by Ihe excitable tissues of other animals. 

0. Different species of Medus® manifest differences in the de¬ 
gree of their sensitiveness to electrical stimulation. Tn all cases, 
however, ihe dogroo of sensiti\eness is wonderfully high. 

y. When the constant current is passing in a portion of a strip 
of a severed margin, the nectocalyx sometimes manifests un¬ 
easy motions during ihe time the current is ^Kissing ; this, however, 
is perhaps due to variations in the intensity of the current. 

When the intrapolar portion of the severed margin of S. 
laciniata happens to be spontaneously contracting prior to the pas¬ 
sage of the constant current, the moment this current is thrown 
in such spontaneous contractions usually cease, and are seldom 
resumed until the current is again broken, when they are almost 
sure to recommence. This inhibitory effect may be produced 
a great number of times in succession. 

<r. Exhaustion of the excitable tissues may bo easily shown by 
the ordinary methods. Exhausted tissue is much less sensitive to 
stimulation than is fresh tissue, and, so far as the eye can judge, 
the contractions are slower with the period of latent stimulation 
prolonged. 

(, Tetanus produced by Faradaie electricity is not of the nature 
of an apparently single prolonged contraction (except, of course, 
such of the naked-eyed Modus® as respond to all kinds of stimuli 
in this Way), but that of a number of contractions rapidly succeeding 
one another. There is hence no appearance of summation. 

1. When the swimming-bell of Sarsia has had its margin re¬ 
moved, and so (as proved by hundreds of experiments) has been 
entirely deprived of its locomotor centres, nevertheless, in response 
to electric*! Stimulation, instead of giving a single contraction to 
make or break, it may begin a highly peculiar motion of a Hur¬ 
ried, shivering character, which lasts without intermission for 
periods varying from a few seconds to half an hour. I never but 
once saw a similar motion in a perfect animal; and this was in the 

Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol xvii. 17 
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case of a specimen which was being poisoned with iron-rust. The 
motion may, T think, be explained by supposing that the various 
systems of muscles are contracting without coordination; but* why 
they should sometimes do ibis in response to electrical stimulation, 
and why, when they do this, they should continue the action so 
long, these questions I cannot answer. In no other genus of the 
Medusce have 1 ever seen a similar or corresponding action per¬ 
formed ; and even in the genus Santa its occurrence is compara¬ 
tively rare. It never begins spontaneously, and it appears to be 
most readily evoked by submitting the paralyzed nectoculyx to a 
number of shocks, either from the direct or the induced current, 
in somewhat rapid succession. When it does occur it is always 
continuous, t. e. it never spontaneously recommences after having 
once ceased. When its period of duration is prolonged, the 
shivering motions become feebler and feebler, until they eventually 
fade away into quiescence. The animal is then quite insensible to 
all further stimulation: the tissues appear to have died from ex¬ 
haustion. These shivering motions may also be caused in Sarsia 
by slightly acidulating the water in which the mutilated nectocalyx 
is suspended. 

§ 8. In their behaviour towards chemical stimuli, the excita¬ 
ble tissues of all the Medusae conform in every respect to the rules 
which are followed by the nervo-muscular tissues of higher animals. 
Both the severed margins and the mutilated swimming-organs, as 
well, I may add, as severed polvpites and tentacles, respond to 
applications of various acids, solutions of various metallic salts, 
alcohol, ether, glycerine, &c. Fresh water is quickly fatal to 
Medusw. 

§ 4. My observations hpon thermal stimulation are, for the 
present, reserved. 

IV. Section. 

§ 1. The extent to which the swimming-organs of Medium 
may l>e mutilated without 

their physiological continu- Bf ;*,;*;■■■ M/,V| 

the highest degree 

Suppose the 
diagram represent 

sia in projection, the linos B;:|||||||||||i:^ 
being cuts. 

that a stimulus Originating BV, - | #||. 

any point a in the mar- 
gin cannot radiate 

fluence throughout the noo- B/ flpj _ ’ V * V ” * ‘ ’/V, *1* 

tocalyx, except by 

course of dotted BHHHIIHIBHHIIBHH 

line; yet in a specimen so 

cut the spontaneous contractions aro as synchronous over the 
entire nectocalyx as they are in unmutilated specimens. Further, 
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if the margin be now removed, the paralysed bell will respond to 
stimuli applied at any part, just as readily and simultaneously 
over its whole extent as it would do were there no system of iu- 
terdigitating cuts present. 

(ft) If the margin of Sarsia be removed in a continuous strip, with 
the exception of one end left attached in situ, and if the section be 
then continued in the form of a spiral having two or more turns from 
the base to the apex of the cone, the contractile waves originating 
in the free portions of the severed margin pass into the spiral 
upon reaching its point of origin, and then run round and round 
the spiral from the base to the apex of the cone. If the mar¬ 
ginal strip be now removed altogether, the paralyzed bell will 
respond to stimuli applied to any part of the spiral. 

(o) If seven lithoeysts be removed from the gonocalyx of Awrelia 
aurita, and if the remaining one be made the point of origin of a 
spiral section, which is then carried round and round the disk- 
shaped gonocalyx, the result is a long strip of contractile tissue, 
the contractile waves always originating in the lithocyst at the end 
of the strip, and then running along the strip until they deliver 
themselves into the remainder of the gonocalyx, which thereupon 
contracts. The length and width of such contractile strips are very 
important factors in determining u hether the waves pass all the 
way along the strip or become blocked at some point m its length. 
Nevertheless these are very far from being the only factors, there 
being immense individual differences in the endurance of the con¬ 
tractile tissue under thiB form of section. {Sometimes the waves 
will become blocked u hen the strip is only an inch or less in 
length; while at other times the waves \*ill pass freely from end 
to end of a contractile strip which is only an inch wide and a yard 
long. 

§ 2. How aro the impulses transmitted from the locomotor cen¬ 
tres of Medusa to the contractile tissues of their swimming-organs? 
Have we any evidence of more or less definite lines of discharge 
being present ? or must we conclude that the contractile tissues are, 
throughout their extent, of a functionally homogeneous nature? 

^*) The fact that the contractile tissues endure such severe 
without losing their physiological continuity, appears to settle 
thjbipieetioum favour of the last-mentioned alternative. Never- 
tfajfyifct there is a weighty body of evidence to be adduced on the 
otgttifr side. In the first place, the extreme variations in their 
tolerance of spiral section which are manifested by different in- 
dividttals of w species Aurelia aurita appear to be irreconcilable 
wi m the hypothesis of the tissue concerned being functionally 
homogeneous. But the following invariable fact is still more dif¬ 
ficult to reconcile with this hypothesis, viz at whatever point in a eon- 
trQtfSe strip that is being progressively elongated by section the con- 
traetite mm becomes Wotted, the blocking is sure to take place com¬ 
pletely and exclusively at that point. In view of these facts, there¬ 
fore, at the present stage of my inquiries, 1 provisionally accept the 
hypothesis of more or less definite lines of discharge being pre- 

17* 
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sent in the swimming-organs of Medusae. I have hitherto failed, 
however, to detect any such lines histologically. 

(6) After the waves have become completely blocked in a con¬ 
tractile strip, it sometimes happens that the blocking is overcome, 
the waves again passing into the remainder of the gonocalyx as 
freely as they did before the section reached the point at which 
the blocking occurred. Sometimes, under these circumstances, 
the strip will admit of being further elongated for some distance 
before the waves are again blocked; and occasionally it happens 
that the second blockage is also thrown down. I have once 
seen four such successive blockages successively overcome. 

It will be seen that those facts militate against the supposition 
of lilies of discharge being present. 1 think, however, that there 
is a theory by which these facts admit of being satisfactorily recon¬ 
ciled with tliat supposition. But tlus whole subject avcaits fur¬ 
ther and extensive investigation. 

(c) Pressure exerted upon any transverse line in a contractile 
strip causes blocking of the waves at that line. If the pressure be 
slight, the blocking will be temporary; but if severe or long-con¬ 
tinued, the blocking will probably bo permanent. Even the slight 
strains caused by handling contractile strips in the air are often 
sufficient to show tho rate of the weaves, and sometimes to block 
them. 

V. Additional Facts tending to show the identity of the Locomotor 
Centres of Medusa- with Nervous Tissue in general . 

§ 1. Having placed several hundred Sarsur in a large bell-jar, 1 
completely shut out the daylight from the room in which the jar 
was placed. By means of a dark-lantern and a concentrating-lens, 
I then cast a beam of light through the water in which the Sarsia 
were swimming. From all parts of the bell-jar the Sarnie crowded 
into the path of the beam. The presence of a visual sense in 
the case of this genus is therefore unquestionable. 

Having removed twelve vigorous specimens from the large bell- 
jar and placed them in a smaller one, T excised tho so-called eye- 
specks from nine of the number. The three unmutilated indivi¬ 
duals sought the light as before; but the other nine swam hither 
and thither without paying it any regard. I conclude, therefore, 
that the visual faculty is lodged exclusively in the marginal bodies. 

Lastly, I brought a heated iron, just ceasing to he red, dose 
against the glass side of the large bell-jar; but no one of its nume¬ 
rous occupants approached the heated metal. Therefore the rays by 
which the Sarsue had been affected in the previous experiment were 
the properly luminous rays, and not the calorific ones. 

§ 2. (a) The aneesthesiating influence of chloroform and ether is 
most decided, both in the case of the naked- and of the covered¬ 
eyed Medusa). The first indications of approaching torpor are (a) 
decrease in the rate of the pulsations and ( h) diminution of their 
v igour. These indications rapidly become more and more marked, 
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o that shortly after they first set in the period of diastole is very 
much prolonged and the systoles, when they occur, are of the 
feeblest character. Eventually the pulsations altogether cease ; and 
shortly after this stage of perfect quiescence has Deen reached, the 
Medusa is quite insensible to all stimulation. Recovery in normal 
sea-water is \ery rapid, occupying only a few seconds in the case of 
Sarsut; hut, hko the reverse process of ana'sthesiation, it is clearly 
of a gradual nature. 

( h ) Morphia is as decided in its action upon Medusie as is chlo¬ 
roform. The processes of amesthesiation and of subsequent re¬ 
covery are very similar to those just described, except that both 
processes occupy a somewhat longer time. 

(c) Htrychnia exerts a very marked influence upon Medusa). Of 
the species I have met with Cyaruea capillata is the most suitable 
for showing the effects of this poison, from the fact that, in water 
kept at a constant tempera! ure, the normal pulsations of this ani¬ 
mal are as regular as are those of a heart. Shortly after a solu¬ 
tion of strychnia has been added to the water in w T hich a specimen 
of V, w/nllata is contained, unmistakable signs of irregularity in 
the pulsation of the animal supervene. This irregularity then in¬ 
creases more and more, until at last it grows into well-marked 
convulsions. The convulsions manifest themselves in the form 
of extreme deviations from the rhythmical character of the normal 
contractions, amounting, in fact, to nothing less tbantonie spasms. 
It is further ot importance to remark that the convulsions are very 
plainly of a paroxysmal nature—prolonged periods of uninter¬ 
rupted convulsions being every now and then relieved by shorter 
periods of repose, during which the Medusa remains perfectly 
motionless in a fully expanded form. C. ca pi lint a w ill live for many 
hours when under the influence of strychnia, but eventually death 
supervenes. The animal dies in full diastole. 

( d) Curare was administered by the following method. I placed 
the Medusa in a flat-shaped beaker filled to the brim with sea¬ 
water. This beaker 1 then placed in a large basin filled with sea¬ 
water up to the level of the w ater in the beaker. Having next 
divided the Medusa across its whole diameter, with the exception 
of a small piece of marginal tissue to act as a connecting-link be¬ 
tween the two resulting halves, I transferred one of these halves 
to the water in the basin, leaving the other half still in the beaker. 
Lastly, I poisoned the water in the beaker with successive doses of 
urari solution. The species best suited for this experiment is 
Btmrophora Iminxnta. 

The effects of curare thus administered are most marked and 
beautiful, Previous to the administration of the poison both halves 
of the divided Medusa are, of course, contracting vigorously—the 
contractile waves now running from the half in the basin to the 
half in the beaker, and now vice versd. But after the half in the 
beaker has been effectually poisoned all motion in it completely 
ceases* the unpoisoned half, however, continuing to contract inde¬ 
pendently. If the poisoned half be now irritated, by nipping with 
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the forceps or otherwise, it does not itself move, but the other 
or unpoisoned half immediately responds to the stimulation* If & 
laciniata be the species of Medusa employed, this result is par¬ 
ticularly well marked, from the fact that the unpoisoned half re¬ 
sponds to the stimulation by performing the highly distinctive 
spasmodic movements already described. I have also satisfied 
myself that curare asserts its peculiar influence upon individuals 
of the covered-eyed Medusa*. In all cases overpoisoning paralyses 
the excitable as well as the motor system. The strength of the 
solution I used was X in 2500, and in this solution the poisoned half 
required to soak for half an hour. 

(e) If any sized portion of a contractile strip cut from tho 
gonocalyx of A. write, be immersed in a sea-water solution of any 
of the above-mentioned aneesthesiating substances, the contractile 
waves in the poisoned portion of the strip are first progressively 
slowed and finally blocked. Upon now restoring the poisoned 
portion of the strip to normal sea-water, tho contractile waves 
again begin to pass, and eventually do so as freely as before. 

If any of the nutrient tubes which cross such a contractile strip 
transversely be injected with a solution of any of the narcotic 
poisons, the contractile waves become blocked at the line occupied 
by that tube. If a discharging lithocyst be similarly injected, it 
ceases its discharges. From the effects of chloroform and weak 
solution of morphia, however, it recovers in the course of a night. 
Alcohol so injected at first causes an increase in the frequency and 
potency of the discharges, and afterwards progressive torpor. In 
time, however, the torpidity wears away, and finally the Medusid 
returns to its normal state. 

Geological Society. 

February 2nd, 1870.—John Evans, Esq., F.R.8., President, 
in the Chair. 

u Evidenco of a Carnivorous Reptile (Gynodraoon major, Ow.) 
about the size of a Lion, with Remarks thereon,” By Prof. Owen, 
C.B*, F.R.S., F.G.8., Ac. 

The specimens described by the author oon&ist of the fore part of 
the jaws and the left humerus of a reptile obtained from blocks of 
Triassic(?) rock from South Africa, forwarded by the late Mr. A. 0* 
Bain, F.G.8* The upper jaw displays a pair of enormous canin e 
teeth, much resembling those of Mawtairodue, being of a very com¬ 
pressed form, with the hinder trenchant margin minutely toothed* 
There is no dentated border to the fore part of the orown* No teeth 
can be detected in the alveolar border of the right ramus of the lower 
jaw, which extends about an inch behind the upper canine* In 
the symphysial parts of the lower jaw the bases of eight incisors 
and of two canines are visible, the latter rising immediately in 
front of the upper ones, to which they are very inferior in size, and 
being separated by a diastema from the incisors. In this character, 
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an in the number of incisors, the fossil resembles Diddphys ; and 
in structure both outlines and incisors resemble those of oamivorous 
mammals. 

The left humerus is 10J inches long, but is abraded at both 
extremities. It presents characters in the ridges for muscular 
attachment, in the provision for tho rotation of the forearm, and in 
the presence of a strong bony bridge for tho protection of the main 
artery and nerve of the forearm during tho action of the muscles, 
which resemble those occurring in carnivorous mammals, and espe¬ 
cially in the Felidae, although these peculiarities are associated 
with others having no mammalian resemblances. The author dis- 
ousses these characters in detail, and indicates that there is in tho 
probably Triassic lacustrine deposits of South Africa a whole group 
of genera ( Galesaunte^ Cymchampsa, Lycmaurus, Tigrieudim, Cyno - 
sitchns, NytTuMiums, Scahposaurus, Procoloplwn , Gorgonoj as, and 
Gytwdracon ), many of thorn represented by more than one species, 
all carnivorous, and presenting more or less mammalian analogies, 
for which he proposes to form a distinct order under the name of 
Theriodontia, having:—tho dentition of carnivorous type; the incisors 
defined by position, and divided from tho molars by a large laniari- 
form canine on each side of both jaws, the lower canine crossing in 
front of the upper; no ectoptcrygoids; the humerus with an 
entepicondylar foramen; and tho digital formula of tho foro foot, 
2, 3,3, 3, 3 phalanges. 

The author further discussed in some detail the remarkable re¬ 
semblance presented by these early lloptilos, in some parts of their 
organisation, to Mammals, and roforred to tho broad questions 
opened out by thoir consideration. He inquired whether the 
transference of structures from the Koptilian to the Mammalian 
type has been a seeming one, due to accidental coincidence in species 
independently created, or whether it was real, consequent on tho 
inooming of species by secondary law. In any case the lost Hep- 
tilian structures dealt with in the prosent paper are now manifested 
by quadrupeds with a higher condition of cerebral, circulatory, 
respiratory, and tegumentary systems, tho acquisition of whioh, the 
author thought, is not intelligible on either the Lamarckian or the 
Darwinian hypothesis. 

u On the Occurrence of the Genus Astroorinite* (Austin) in the 
Scotch Carboniferous Limestone Sorios, with the Description of a 
New Species (A.? Benniei), and Remarks on the Genus/' By R. 
Etheridge, Esq., jun,, F.GA 

Tho author, in the introduction to this paper, commenced with a 
general history of the genus Astrocrinitcs of Austin, commenting 
upon the change of name it had received from the several authors 
too had written upon and noticed the species A. tetragonus of Austin. 

In 1843 Major T. Austin described this aberrant Echinoderm under 
the name Astrocrinite^ assigning ns its geological horizon the Car¬ 
boniferous Limestone, and locality Yorkshire. 

Dr. H. G. Bronn rejected the name Astrocrinites on account of 
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it* resemblance to Astrrocrinites of Munster, and proposed instead 
that of Zyyocrinus. Homer, from the four-rayed structure of our 
Astrocrinites, allied it to tho Cystoidea rather than to the Blastoddea. 
Prof, do Koninck and M. le Hon, however, referred Zygocrinm to 
the Blastoidea, and stated their reasons for so doing. Prof. Morris 
in 1854 altered Austin’s Astrocrinxtes into Axtrocrinus, and does not 
notice Bronn’w name Zyyocrinus. Prof. Pictot provisionally referred 
the latter genus structurally to Codonasler, noticing, however, its 
four instead of five psoudambulacra. The author then notices at 
some length the species he proposes to call A . Benniei, which appears 
to differ much from Austin’s A, tetrayonus. The body or calyx of 
A . Bcmuei is quadriradiate, having four convex lobes, three of which 
are alike, the fouith differing considerably from the others; the deep 
reentering angles between the lobes are occupied by the psoudam- 
bulacra; the dorsal surface is densely covered with closely set tuber¬ 
cles, but shows no point of attachment; the ventral surface is flat¬ 
tened. having a large central aperture, from which radiate the four 
psoudambulacra; excentrio as coin pared with tho ambulacral system 
is a second and pyriform aperture of complex structure. The com¬ 
ponent parts are then minutely described, followed by caroful de¬ 
scriptions of tho pstmdambulnora, apertures, and ornamentation, also 
a discussion as to tho presence of a madreporiform tuberole. The 
Hocond port of tho paper treats upon the affinities of A. Benniei 
(Ether.) with A. tetrayonus (Austin). Part the third enters fully 
and critically into the systematic jwsition of AstroeriniUs amongst 
the Cystoidea and Blastoidoa. In the concluding and fourth portiou 
of tho paper, tho localities aud geological horizons are given. 
Twenty-seven figures, occupying three plates, accompanied the paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Halations of Arteraia salina awl Artemia M uhlhausenii, and 
on the Gmvs Branohipus. By M. W. 3. Schuaxkxwxjcsoii. 

Tab author has observed that under the influence of a gradual 
concentration of tho salt water in which Artemia salina lives that 
species is gradually modified, and at last acquires the characters of 
A . MuhlJutvsenii. In 1871 the salt marshes near Odessa contained 
ArUmia salina in great abundance. At this time, in oonsOquence 
of the rupture of a dyke, the quantity of salt contained in these 
pools was rather small, their water marking only 8° Baum£, After 
the dykes were repairod the concentration increased rapidly, so that 
in the summer of 1872 the water already marked 14®; in 1873 it 
had risen to 18°; at the beginning of August 1874 to 23°*5,aud in 
September of the same year it had attained 25°. At the same time 
that the salting became stronger and stronger, tho Artemia salina 
was modified from generation to generation to such an extent that, 
at the end of the summer of 1874, a great portion of tho individuals 
of this species no longer had caudal lobes, and already presented all 
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the specific characters of A. M'uhlhau&mii. The author minutely 
describes the gradual changes that he observed. Theso were mani¬ 
fested especially in the caudal part, and were accompanied by a 
diminution of size. 

These observations, made upon animals living at freedom in salt 
marshes, are corroborated by experiments made by the author upon 
Artemi** reared in captivity in water of which the saltnoss was 
gradually increased. Under these conditions he observed the same 
transformations leading to the same forms. 

The inverse experiment was tried with Artemia M'uhlhnusenii 
taken in the salt marshes und reared in water rendored less and 
loss salt. This Artrmia was then seen to retrograde by degrees 
towards the form of Artemia salina . 

In proportion as the saltnoss increases or diminishes a correlative 
increase or diminution of the surface of the branchi© is obsorved in 
the Artemi The form of those organs also differs in the two 
species; those of Artemia mltna are of an elongated form, their 
two dimensions being in the proportion of one to two, whilst those 
of A , MUhlhamenii aro oval, and their two dimensions are in the 
proportion of two to three. 

According to M. Schmunkowitsch, the only(?) anatomical cha¬ 
racter that distinguishes the genus Branchipns from Artemia is that 
in the latter wo count (including the two segments which boar the 
external sexual organs) eight apodal tormina! segments, the last of 
which is nefirly twice as long as the preceding one; whilst in Bran- 
chip u a there are nine apodal segments, the last two of which differ 
but little from each other in length. When a series of generations 
of Artemui have been reared in water less and less salt, the last 
segment (8th) divides into two, when thero are nine apodal seg¬ 
ments as in Branchipns. Moreover it must be noted that in youth, 
at the moment when they have just quitted the larval state, the 
Branchipodes have only eight apodal abdominal segments, the last 
of which has the same proportions as in Artemia . 

It is not only by the number of abdominal segments that tho 
Artetnias approach Branchipns under the influence of tho surround, 
ing medium; other characters which the former genus borrows 
from the seoond also mako their appearance; this is tho cose, for 
example, with tho length of the caudal lobes, the number of set© 
they bear, Ac. 

The results of theso observations lead tho author to the conclusion 
that tho Artemia* which ordinarily pass their lives in strong salt 
water are merely degraded forms of Branehipotks , produced under 
the influenoe of the surrounding medium. Inversely we may sup- 

C that the Branchijwdes represent a form more advanced in deve- 
jettt than the Artemia. 

*The fleets contained in M. Schraonkewitsch’s memoir appear to be 
Well observed, and possoss great interest from the point of view of 
tho theory of transformiem. We cannot, however, abstain here 
from making one or two critical remarks ;—first, that the author 
makes no allusion to a rather important character which separates 
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Artemia Batina from A. Muhlhausmn, namely the different form 
of the lower antenna), which in the former species presents an in¬ 
flation wanting in the second ; seoondly, M. Schmankewitsch seems 
to assume that Artemia is distinguished from Branchipus only by 
tho number of abdominal segments, and ho does not mention the 
very marked differences presented by tho inferior antenna) in the 
two genera. Lastly, it is rather difficult to understand whether the 
modifications which cause Artemia salina to pass into A. Miihlhau- 
senii make their appearance sooner or later than, or at the samo 
with, tho modifications which approximate tho gonus Artemia to the 
genus Branchipus .— Zeitschr. fur wins. Zool. xxv. Huppl. i* 1875, 
p. 103, pi. 6; BibL Uwiv . Arch . des Set. liv. Nov. 15, 1875, p. 284. 

The Drosera as an Insect-catcher. By Thomas Meehan. 

Mr. Thomas Meehan referred to a discussion before tho Academy 
reoently in which tho question occurred, whether those plants which 
had contrivances for catching insects made any nutritive use of the 
insects so caught. It had been argued from experiments made in 
England with plants under bell-glasses and free from insects which 
were quite as healthy as those which had had insects regularly 
suppliod to them, that tho plants were not actually insect-eaters. 

In a recent botanical trip to New Jersey he had found in Atlantic 
County, about five miles from Hammonton, three species of Drosera 
(D. filiformi *, D . Ion yifolia, and D. rotundifolia ), all growing near 
each other in immense quantity. All of these species had insects 
of numerous kinds attached to them. Large numbers of plants had 
no inseots. The species with the largest number of plants having 
insects on thorn were in the order as above named. The insects are 
held by the pin-like glandular hairs, which seem to lean in from all 
sides towards*the insect (as if, from its struggles to escape, drawn in) 
and thus securely hold it. The remains of the insects which 
have been caught seem to continue attached to the plant for a long 
time; and thus can be soen which plant has haa the benefit of 
insect-food, if food it be. No difference, however, in health or 
vigour could be traced between those which had had insects and 
those whioh had had none. Mr. Meehan did not, however, think 
that these observations, or experiments founded on any thing they 
suggested, would settle the question of nutrition. Among ourselves 
there, were discussions as to whether people were healthier as vege¬ 
tarians or flesh-eaters, while figures showed little difference, if 
any, either way. A plant might feed on insects when it could get 
them, and yet be no healthier than those which had to get dong as 
other plants did. It was necessary, however, to the theory odvanoed 
by those who believed the insect-catching were really insect-eating 
plants, to show that some superior advantages favoured the insect- 
catchers. It was believed that the power to catch inseots was a 
developed one, a power not possessed by their predecessors, and 
developed according to the law of natural Selection. Unless insect- 
catching oan be shown to be an especial advantage, there was nothing 
to select. At any rate, his observations on the Drosera only showed 
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that all the plant*, whether with infect* or with none, were equally 
healthy. 

Some observers have recorded that there is a motion of the leaves 
a* well a* of the glandular hairs in the effort to catch insects. Only 
one fact was noticed bearing on this question: one leaf of a Drosera 
filiformis had coiled over towards it* upper surface from the apex, 
ana held an insect in its folds.— Proc. Acad . Nat. Sci . Philadelphia , 
July 20, 1875. 

On the Classification and Synonymy of the Stellenda. 

By M. E. Perrirr. 

In presenting to the Academy the firet part of my “ Revision do 
la Collection dos Htellorides du Museum d’Histoire Naturollo de 
Paris,*’ I request permission to submit the principal results contained 
in the portion of this work which is still to be published, and which 
will inolude the investigation of five of the eight families into which 
I divide the Stellorida known at the present day. These families 
are the Goniastorid©, Asterinid©, Pterasterid©, Astropectinid©, and 
Brisingidie. As in the case of the first three families, the Asteriad©, 
Kchinasterid©, and Linckiad©, it is especially from tho various ar¬ 
rangement of the skeletal pieces that the primordial characters have 
beon derived. With me the family Goniastorid© corresponds to the 
genera Astroyonium, Goniodisous , Stellaster , Asteropsis, Or taster, and 
Culcita, as defined by Muller and Troachel; but 1 have uot beon 
able to adopt the limitation of these genera marked out by those 
authors. Their genera G onto discus and Mteropsis especially are 
eminently artificial. The genera created by Gray aro, in some 
respects, better, but too numerous; tho truth scorns to mo to lio 
between the two. For the new limitation of the gonera, I have 
appealed sometimes to tho form of the skeletal pieces, sometimes to 
the arrangement of the pedicellari©, which had previously fur¬ 
nished such clear oharacters in the family Asteriad©. I cannot, 
however, accept the great genus Goniaster which Von Martens has 
endeavoured to reestablish. From an examination of Gray’s typos 
in the British Museum, his genera Bandasia and Bosea, which be¬ 
long to this family, must fall; the former coutains only young CW- 
tike, the latter young Anthencce. 

The genera composing my family Asterinid© are Patiria, Gray 
(restricted), Nepanthia , Gray (pars), Asterina, Nardo, Palmipes, 
Linek, Disasterina (nov. gen.), and Ganeria, Gray. This last genus, 
which is but little known, is a most curious intermediate type be¬ 
tween the Asterinid© and the Astropoctinid©. The Nepanthia have 
been wrongly regarded as Chmtasteres . I have ascertained that 
Gray united in this genus two very distinct typos—one identical 
with Chmtaster in the family Astropectinid©, and another which, 
by its imbricated skeletal pieces, belongs to the family Astorinid©* 
This latter is our Nepanthia. 

The family Astropectinid© includes the genera Chataskr, Luidia , 
Astropecten, Archaster , and Ctenodiscus. Each of the other two 
families contains only a single genus. 

Beyond these modifications introduced into the systematic arrange- 
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meat of the starfishes tho important question of the synonymy has 
engaged all my attention ; and in this also I have had to make many 
rectifications. The direct comparison of the types of Lamarck, 
Muller and Troschel, Duchassaing, and Michelin with Gray’s types, 
which were studied in 1 London, and those which I)r. Lutken was 
kind enough to send to me, tho examination of the specimens recently 
brought from Now Zealand by M. Filhol, and which have been iden¬ 
tified with Capt. Hutton’s typos, and the study of the specimens 
ticketed by various American Museums which I found it. London 
and Paris, and in the collection of M. Cotteau at Auxorre, have led 
me to the following conclusions. 

Axterias striata, Lam., which every one, on the faith of Muller 
and Troschel, regarded as an Axteracanthion , does not even bolong 
to tho family Astcriadro, of which that genus forme part, and must 
constitute a distinct genus of the Echinastoridcr ( Va1vaster,gm. nov.). 

Aster iascalamaria, Gray, and Coscinaxterias muricata , Verrill, are 
identical. Asterias ecliinophora, A. clavtgera, and A. e*'igm of 
Lamarck have been described under new names, which must bo sup¬ 
pressed. Ophid faster Leathii , Gray, and Leiaster coriaceus, Peters, 
are identical. This is also tho caso with 0. pyramidatus , Gray, and 
0. porosissimus, Lutken ; 0 . cylindrical , Lam., and 0. asperulus, 
Lutk.; 0. puxillax, Mull. & Tr., and 0. granifer, Lutk.; LincJcia 
pacifica , Gray, and A. nicobarica , Lutk.; Asterina minuta, Gray, and 
A . folium , Lutk.; A. pentagonus, Mull. A Tr., and A. Krausii , Gray; 
and Astropecien articulatus, Hay, and A. dubius , Gray. 

AsteropsispulvMux and A. ctenacantha of Muller and Troschel are 
only the same species in different states of preservation. We must also 
regard as identical:—1. Lmcbia Ouildingii, Gray, Scytaster steUa, 
Duch., and Linda a omithopus , Val.; 2, Qomophia(sgyptiaea , Gray, 
Scytaster zodiacahs, Mull. A Tr., and Oreaster Desjardinsii, Mioh.; 
3. Axtropecten armatus, Mull. & Tr., A. poly acanthus, Mull. A Tr., 
A . hystruc, Val., and A . Wappa, Val.; 4. A. armatus, Gray, A. 
erinaceus , Gray, and A. (Erstedii, Liitk.; 5. A . dvplieatus, Gray, A . 
Valencimnii, Mull* A Tr., and A. variabilis , Liitk. * 6. Astrriscus 
mimitus , Mull. & Tr., A. marginatus , Val., and A, stellifera, Mobius. 

On the other hand, Dr. Lutken believed that Asterias canariensis, 
D’Orb., was identical with Chcrtaster longipes , ltets.; but it is cer¬ 
tainly a distinct species, which, indeed, is Narcissia teneriffes of Gray. 
It is also in error that Von Martens refers Astropeeten mauritianus, 
Gray, to Archaster angulatus , MiilL & Tr. Gray’s species is certainly 
an Astropeeten allied to A . scopartus , Val. Nectria oceUifsra, Gray, 
is not the same as A. ocellifera, Lam.; Astrogonvm oust rale, MiiLL 
& Tr., is not, as authors have supposed, the Tosia australis of Gray, 
but his Toxia aurata ; and it is A. geometrimm, MUU. A Tr., that 
represents Tosia australis. The Asteriscus figured by 8a vigny is not, 
as stated, A . verruculatus, MuU. A Tr., but A . cepheus , Val., which 
itself appears to be the true A. Burtonii , Gray. The remarkable 
animal described by Hutton under the name of Pteraster inflatus is 
not a Pteraster , but a Palmpes . A. obtusangula , Lam,, has been 
wrongly referred by Muller and Troschel to Oreaster ; I retain for it 
the name of Ooniaster . Qymnasterias inermis, Gray, is only a 
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young & carinifera . The species designated by Verrill under the 
former of these names consequently remains undetermined, lastly, 
Gray’s Pctalastres are true Isuidias. 

I may add that I cannot doubt the idontity of the Luidia senega- 
leasts, Mull. & Tr. f and the QoniasUr africanus of Vorrill from the 
African coast, with L . Marcgravii , 8teenstr., and G . americanus , 
Verrill, of the American shore. Asterina stelfifera , Mobiua, and 
Unckia Guildingii are likewise common to both shores. 

To sum up: with 200 species, represented by about 1200 speci¬ 
mens, the collection of the Museum possesses nearly half the known 
species of true starfish, the number of which, according to the lists that 
I have prepared, may be estimated at 420. In the work of rovision 
that I have just terminated, 1 did not think 1 ought to confine my¬ 
self to the species of our Museum. 1 have included nil those that I 
have had an opportunity of examining, making a total of 300 species, 
including close upon 2500 specimens, as to which I have brought 
together precise information, with regard to both their synonymy 
and their geographical distribution, the origin of each specimen 
having been caretully ascertained. These species are divided into 
40 genera, many of which had to be created or remodelled. A 
great number of old species wliich had been very doubtful have been 
described afresh from the original specimens; and 50 new Slellerida 
have beou added to the list of known species.— Comptes Jlendus , 
December 3,1875, p. 1271. 

On an Amphipod (Urothoc marina), a Commensal of Echinocardium 
cordatum. By M. A. Giard. 

f /h© sandy shore that stretches between Wimereux and Amble- 
teuse furnishes in abundance Echinocardium cordatum , known to 
the fishermen under the name of ceuf de Grisard . Dr. Robertson 
has given us some details as to the modo of life of this Spatangus* ; 
but his statements are incomplete and even sometimes incorrect. 
The urchin lives in the sand at a depth of from 15 to 20 centi¬ 
metres ; it communicates with the surface by two canals of the 
thickness of a quill, one of which terminates at the central point of 
the ambulacral star, and the other at the anal aperture. This 
second canal has not been noticed by Dr. Robertson, who thinks 
that the sand introduced into tho digestive cavity of the animal 
most be disgorged by the mouth alter having served for nutrition, 
thanks to the organic materials that it contains. The aperture of 
the anal tube is perfectly circular ; that of the apical tube is irregu¬ 
larly three-lobed. The water penetrates by this latter tube, which 
contains the long contractile filaments (“ locomotive feet,” u ringed, 
worm-like suckers ”), the movement of which conveys the alimen¬ 
tary particles to the mouth by the anterior furrow. A portion of the 
water enters through the madrcporic plate into the general cavity and 
aquiferous system. The anul canal serves for the escape of the sand 
that has traversed the digestive tube. This canal is traversed by a 
stream of water, the existence of which is difficult to explain, since 

* Quart. Jburn. Micr. Sci. xi. p. 25. 
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there is not, in the neighbourhood of the anus, any aperture be* 
longing either to the cavity of the body or to the aquiferous system. 
The water rejected by the anal tube is therefore derived from the 
digestive apparatus. The intestine, stuffed with sand and of ex¬ 
treme thinness, contains tolerably powerful muscular fibres at its 
anterior part, but which gradually diminish towards the posterior 
part: I believe that the expulsion of the sand cannot be ascribed 
solely to these fibres, and that an important part belongs to the 
organ discovered by Hoffmann, and called by him the “ twisted 
organ 99 (geurundenee Organ), This organ acts as a canal of deriva¬ 
tion ; it receives the water contained in the sand of the anterior in¬ 
testine ; then by the play of the buccal membrane, and the con¬ 
traction of the muscles of the first part of the digestive tube, it carries 
this water into the terminal portion of the apparatus, where it drives 
before it and carries out the materials accumulated in the posterior 
intestine. Thus would bo explained the anal current and tho slow 
rejection of the sand absorbed; we also understand why no twisted 
cast is produced, as in Arenicola , 

The cavity in which tho Echi nocardium is lodged is lined with a 
glutinous sooretion, which was observed by Dr. Robertson. On 
carefully removing the urchin we almost constantly find, in tho 
saudy gangue cemented by this mucus, three or four small crus¬ 
taceans, the external aspect of which at once rominds one of the 
Jlypericr, the usual commensals of Bhizostoma Ouvieri, A more 
careful examination soon led me to Bee that those crustaceans belong 
to the genus Urotho# of Dana, and very probably even to the British 
species deseriljed by Spence Bate under tho name of U. mannus, the 
differences relating to perfectly secondary characters, and being at¬ 
tributable to loss perfect observations than mine. 1 must, however, 
indicate ono important peculiarity that has escaped the learnod 
authors of tho * History of British Sessile-eyed Crustacea,” namely 
that Urothoe marinus presents a strongly marked sexual dimorphism* 
The most striking character of the male sex is tho length of the in¬ 
ferior antenna), which greatly exceed tho superior ones. It is well 
known that it is a character of the same kind that distinguishes the 
male Hyptriee (Lestrigonns) from their females. This peculiarity, 
oombinou with several other analogies derived from their anatomi¬ 
cal investigation, supports the prevision of Westwood, who, from 
the researches of Spence Bato upon the development of certain 
Hyperin©, was inclined to think that a more intimate connoxion 
might perhaps be established between these animals and the sub¬ 
family Phoxides, to which Urothoe belongs, 

Among the specios of the genus UrotJioe figured by Spenoe Bate 
some present rather short inferior antenn©; in the others, on the 
contrary, these same organs are of considerable length. With most 
of these species the descriptions have been drawn up from a very 
small number of spocimens; we may therefore presume that the 
differences just mentioned are mere sexual characters, and that one 
sex only has been described for each of the known types. If we 
accept this opinion, Urothoe Bairdii and Urothoe el eg am must be 
regardod as representing male individuals; whilst Urothoe brevicor- 
comii and Urothoe marinus are, on the contrary, figured from the 
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female sex. It is not without interest to add that among the in¬ 
dividuals of Urothoe marinus forwarded to tho authors of the 
4 British Beasilo-eyed Crustacea/ some were from Cuinbrae, where 
they had been collected by Dr. Robertson, the talented zoologist, 
who, as we have already stated, has investigated the habits of the 
Echinocardium in that same locality. Others were found at Mac¬ 
duff in the stomach of a haddock. Now Alex. Agassiz tells us that 
the large fishes of tho genus Oadus are great eaters of sea-urchins. 
These old observations thus indirectly aid to verify the commensalism 
of Urothoe os ascertained by us.— Comptes Rendus, Jan. 3,1876,p. 76. 

On some new Species of Stomatopod Crustacea . By J. Wood-Mason 

Mr. Wood-Mason exhibited several now species of Stomatopod 
crustaceans, viz .:—Clorida decorata , with eyes as in C. micro - 
phthalma y M.-Edw., and ( 7 . Latreillei , Ey. & Soul., the inner margin 
of the sabre-like appendage of the lutoral portions of the caudal 
swimmeret armed with fine acuminate spines, and tho telson vermi- 
culated above and below with granulated ridgos, claw of raptorial 
arm 5-toothod—from the Andamans ; Co rants spinom y with three 
spines projecting from the tolson just above the level of tho marginal 
ones, of which there are three pairs, tho median pair movable and 
smaller than the rest and with the interval botween them finely ser¬ 
iated (five or six teeth on each side of the middle line), between 
these and each lateral pair two spinulcs, between the teeth of each 
lateral pair one spinule, claw of raptorial arm 10-toothed—from the 
Andamans and New Zealand; Gonodactylus yhjptoccrcus % allied to 
O . trispinosus , with the telson ornamented with two oval tubercles 
bounded by an impressed inveoted line and with a median basal 
cinquefoil-shaped one, and tho two preceding somites symmetrically 
engraved with fine lines—from the Nicobars; and Squilla supplet', 
with three short oblique ridges on each side of tho telson, between 
which and the strong median ridge on each side a row of confluent 
tubercles in tho samo straight line with the two modian marginal 
teeth, five teeth to tho claw of tho raptorial arms, postabdominal 
somites with nine ridges, arranged three in the middle and three on 
each side—from Bombay.— Proc. Asiat Soc. Bengal, December 1875. 

44 Ornithological Errors in the 4 Reliquice Aquitanicas 9 99 

To the Editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History , 

Gkntusvkn,—W ith reference to Professor Alfred Newton’s Note in 
the ‘Annals Mag. of Nat. Hist.’ for February, pages 168-170, on 
some ornithological errors in Professor Alphonse Milne-Edwards’s 
memoir on the Bird-remains from the Oaves of Fdrigord, in the 
4 Reliquiae Aquitanic®,’ Part xvi., of whioh I am Editor, respon¬ 
sible for its Translations, I ask permission to state that twelve of the 
44 errors” are evidently discrepancies of fact and opinion botween 
the Author and Prof. A. Newton ; and the correction of these M. A. 
Milno-Edwards acknowledges, with thanks, in his revised reprint of 
his memoir from the original MB., in the November number of the 
4 Matoriaux pour lhistoire do Tflommo * Ac., 1875, p. 473 fto. 

Directly after Prof. Newton bad read the translated memoir in 
question, before it was published, he favoured me with his critical 
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notes thereon, and expressed his wish and intention to publish his 
correction of the mistakes. In assenting, I stated that he ought to 
be clearly convinced what were tho Author's and what were the 
Translator’s errors. Some of the latter (from among those pointed 
out by Prof. Newton) I inserted in the Corrigenda , at p. 292 of the 
* Reliquiae Aquitanic©.* I should like to have seen in Prof, Newton’s 
Critical Remarks in the ‘Annals * for February some fair assortment 
of the burdens for Author and Translator; but, according to his last 
paragraph, everybody except the latter is hold blamolesa. It may 
have been left for tho reader to assort tho “ errors" ; and the dis¬ 
crepancies and differences of the author and critic may not have 
been considered blameablo errors. At all events, while I thank 
Prof. Newton for his earnest desire to contribute to the utility of 
the work, 1 must express my regret that tho wording of his verdict 
should have fallen exclusively hard on the Translator for his nomen* 
clatorial errors. Yours obediently, 

Yorktown, Feb. 21, 1870. T. Rupert Jones. 

On the Astacns modestus of tferhxt. By J. Woop-M\bo». 

Mr. Wood-Mason exhibited a specimen of tho beautiful macrurous 
crustacean long ago described and accurately figured by Herbst 

Krabben und Krebse,' Band ii. Heft 5,1794, p. 173, t. xliii. t 2) 
under the name of Antaeus modestus. This remarkable crustacean, 
like the Antaeus zahucus , v. W.-8. (for which the new generic title 
ThaumastocheUs had recently been proposed, P. A. B. B. 1874, p. 181), 
was an example of a transitional form connecting the two families 
Thalassinid© and Astocid®. In Thaumastochtles zaltuous the facies 
of the former family was combined with characters that entered into 
the usual definition of tho latter; Kutrichocheles, os ho proposed 
generically to designate the species described by Horbst, on the other 
hand, was indubitably, as the totality of its organism showed, a 
member of the latter presenting certain structural arrangements 
whioh were unmistakable marks of real affinity to the former. The 
CaIlia.vis adriatica of Heller was just such another transitional form. 
In fact it was now, in his opinion, impossible to frame such a defi¬ 
nition of either family as would excludo all the members of the other, 
owing to the number of tho connecting links. The Eutrichooheles 
modestus was also especially interesting as being tho nearest known 
blood-relation of the i* markable blind crayfish described two or 
three years ago under the name of Nephropsis SUwarti. In conclu¬ 
sion Mr. Mason said that he had long been engaged in the compara¬ 
tive study of these and various other allied forms, and that be hoped 
shortly to be able to formulate the results at which ho hfed arrived. 
— Proc . Asiat. Soc . Bengal, December 1875. 

The Correct Habitat o/Centropagus brevicaudatus*, Brady* 

By the Rev. A. E. Eaton. 

1 misinformed Professor Brady as to the locality whence this 
Entomostracan was obtained. It is not a marine species, but is 
very abundant in freshwater lakes in Kerguelen's Island. 

Februmy 11,187a 

* Described in 'Ann. k Msg. N. H.’ aer. 4> vol. rvi. p. 102 (Sept. 1875), 
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XXIV.— Is there such a thing as Eozoon canadense? 

A Mierogeohgical Investigation, By Otto IlAHN*. 

I. 

At the time when the microscope began to find a more ex¬ 
tended application in geology, came also the -discovery of the 
11 Dawn animal ”— Eozoon canadense , as it has since been called. 
How great was the delight excited when it was supposed that 
at length the beginning of organic creation had been found! 
The Darwinian theory wanted the corner-stone; and there it 
As by a miracle, the primaeval slime ( Urschleim) had 
presented itself in a mass of serpentine limestone, which ap¬ 
peared just as the slime itself must have appeared; the film, 
microscopic tubes of 0 002 millim. diameter were still there 
wonderfully beautiful; and, as Carpenter says:—“ a precise 
model of the most ancient animal of which we have any 
knowledge> notwithstanding the extreme softness and tenuity 
of its substance, is presented to us with a completeness which 
is scarcely even approached in any later fossil. 

Who could help being pleased at seeing with his own eye 
this firstling of creation r 

In a time of general excitement and enthusiasm it is difficult 
to preserve mental quietude. I have, however, attempted to 

* Translated by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S., from a separate imprasion of 
Memoir in the ‘ Wurttemtargiache naturwiaaenschaftlicne Jabrea- 

Ann. <* Mag. N. Hitt. Ser. 4. Vol. xvii. 
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do this as I commenced a work which concerned not only natu¬ 
ralists but men in general. Every one must feel that investi¬ 
gations into the history of Creation are family affairs. Hence 
the existence of some anxiety was not to bo wondered at; 
but it excites more astonishment to see how easily many throw 
off their clothing and spring into the stream. The nature and 
method of my work may show that I did not commence with 
preconceptions. 

A very great deal has already been written on the question. 
The results of my investigation have, I think, finally settled 
it. By my investigation it is established that there is no 
gigantic Foraminifcr in serpentine limestone. 

My investigations have shown that the most essential cha¬ 
racters of the Foraminifora, the chambeis and the test, are 
not there, but that we have to do with pure rock-formations, 
such as occur everywhere in serpentine. But if these two 
characters are wanting, there remain only the canal-systems; 
and these 1 have also recognized in gneiss, and at the same 
time discovered their real significance*. 

The zoologists may now furnish their reply. The material 
that I have made use of 1 will with pleasure place in their 
hands. 

In order to let the opponents of the opinion maintained by 
me give full expression to their views^ 1 will allow Dr. William 
Carpenter himself to speak. In lus work * The Microscope 
and its Revelations’ (London, ed. 4, 1868) he describes and 
discusses Eozoon as follows :— 


II. 

u §396. A most remarkable fossil, referable to the Forami- 
niferal type, has been recently discovered in strata much older 
than the very earliest that were previously known to contain 
organic remains: and the deteimination of its real character 
may be regarded as one of the most interesting results of 
microscopic research. This fossil, which has received the 
name Eozoon canadense , is found in beds of serpentine lime¬ 
stone that occur near the base of the Laurentian Formation* 
of Canada, which has its parallel in Europe in the Funda¬ 
mental Gneiss of Bohemia and Bavaria and in the very 
earliest stratified rocks of Scandinavia and Scotland, These 

* u This Lauretdian Form alum was first identified as a regular aeries 
of stratified rocks, underlying the equivalents not merely of the Silurian, 
but also of the Upper and Lower Cambrian systems of this country, by 
Sir William Logan, the accomplished Director of the Geological Survey 
of Canada.” 
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beds are found in many parts to contain masses of considerable 
size, but usually of indeterminate form, disposed after the 
manner of an ancient coral-reef, and consisting of alternating 
layers—frequently numbering more than fifty —of carbonate of 
lime and serpentine (silicate of magnesia). The regularity of 
this alternation, and the fact that it presents itself also between 
other calcareous and siliceous minerals, having led to a suspi¬ 
cion that it had its origin in organic structure, thin sections of 
well-preserved specimens were submitted to microscopic ex¬ 
amination by Dr. Dawson of Montreal, who at onco recognized 
its Foraminiferal nature *; the calcareous layers presenting the 
characteristic appearances of true shell, so disposed as to form 
an irregularly chambered structure, and frequently traversed 
by systems of ramifying canals corresponding to those of Cal - 
carina ; whilst the serpentinous or otner siliceous layers were 
regarded by him as having been formed by the infiltration of 
silicates in solution into the cavities originally occupied by 
the sarcode-body of the animal ,—a process of whose occurrence 
at various geological periods, and also at the present time, 
abundant evidence*, has already been adduced. Although this 
determination has been called in question, on the ground that 
some resemblance to the supposed organic structure of Eozoon 
is presented by bodies of purely mineral origin f, yet, as it has 
not only been accepted by all those whose knowledge of Fora¬ 
miniferal structure gives weight to their judgment, but has 
been fully confirmed bv subsequent discoveries f, the author 
feels justified in here describing Fjozoon as he believes it to 
have existed when it originally extended itself as an animal 
growth over vast areas of the sea-bottom in the Laurentian 
epoch §. 

“§897. Whilst essentially belonging to the Nummuline 

B , in virtue of the fine tubulation of the shelly layers 
ig the ( proper wall ' of its chambers, Eozoon is related 
to various types of recent Foraminifera in its other characters. 

• ‘‘ This recognition was duo, as Dr. Dawson has explicitly stated in 
his original memoir (‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological society/vol. xxi. 
p, 64) to his acquaintance not merely with the author’s [Dr. Carpenter’s] 
previous researches on the Minute Structure of the Foraminifera, but 
With the special characters presented by Calcarina , as exhibited in thin 
sections which had been transmitted to him by the author.” 

t “See the Memoir of Profs. King and Rowney, in the Quart Joum. 
Geol. 8oc. vol. xxii. p. 186.” 

$ “ See Dr. Dawson’s account of a specimen of Eozoon discovered in a 
homogeneous limestone, in Quart. Journ. Gool. 8oc. vol. xxiii. p. 257.” 

$ “ For a fuller account of the results of the Author's own study of 
Eozoon, and of the basis on which the above reconstruction is founded, 
see his Papers in Quart. Joum Geol. Soc. vol. xxi. p. 50, and vol. xxii. 
p. 210, ana in the ‘Intellectual Observer,’ vol. vii. (1805), p. 278.” 

lA* 
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For in its indeterminate zoophytic mode of growth it agrees 
with Bolytrema ; in the incomplete separation of its chambers 
H has its parallel in Carpentaria ; whilst in the high develop¬ 
ment of its intermediate skeleton and of the canal-system by 
which this is nourished, it finds its nearest representative in 
Caloarina . Its calcareous layers were so superposed one upon 
another, as to include l>etween them a succession of * storeys’ 
of chambers : the chambers of each i storey ’ usually opening 
one into anotner like apartments en suite] but being occasionally 
divided by complete septa. These septa are traversed by 
passages of communication between the chaml>crs which they 
separate, resembling those which, in existing types, are occu¬ 
pied by stolons connecting together the segments of the sarcode- 
Dody. Each layer of shell consists of two finely tubulated or 
‘Numrauhne’ lamellae, which form the boundaries ot the 
chambers beneath and above, serving (so to speak) as the ceiling 
of the former, and as the floor of the latter; and of an inter¬ 
vening deposit of homogeneous shell-substance, which consti¬ 
tutes the 1 intermediate skeleton.’ The thickness of this 
interposed layer varies considerably in different parts of the 
same mass, being in general greatest near its base, and pro¬ 
gressively diminishing towards its upper surface. The ‘inter¬ 
mediate skeleton ’ is occasionally traversed by large passages, 
which seem to establish a connection between the successive 
layers of chambers; and it is penetrated by arborescent systems 
of canals, which are often distributed both so extensively and 
so minutely through its substance, as to leave very little of it 
without a branch. 

§ 898. Now in the fossilized condition in which Eozoon is 
most commonly found, not only the cavities of the chambers* 
but the canal-systems to their smallest ramifications, are filled 
up by the siliceous infiltration which has taken the place of 
the original sarcode-body; and thus, when a piece of this 
fossil is subject to the action of dilute acid, by which its 
calcareous portion is dissolved away, we obtain an interned 
cast of its chambers and the canal-system, which, though 
altogether dissimilar in arrangement , is essentially analogous 
in character to the ‘ internal casts ’ represented in figs. 268,269, 
This cast presents us, therefore, witn a model in hard serpen¬ 
tine of the soft sarcode-body which originally occupied the 
chambers, and extended itself into the ramifying canals of 
the calcareous shell; and, like that of Polystomella, it affords 
an even more satisfactory elucidation of the relations of these 

{ (arts, than we could nave gained from the study of the 
iving organism. We see that each of the layers of serpen¬ 
tine forming the lower part of such a specimen is made 
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up of a number of coherent segments, which have only 
undergone a partial separation; these appear to have ex¬ 
tended themselves horizontally without any definite limit; 
but have here and there developed new segments in a vertical 
direction, so as to give origin to new layers. In the spaces 
between these successive layers, which were originally occupied 
by calcareous shell, we see the ‘ internal casts Y of the branch¬ 
ing canal-system, which give us the exact models of the ex¬ 
tensions of the sarcode-body that originally passed into them. 
But this is not all. In specimens in which the Nuinmuline 
layer constituting the ‘ proper wall ' of the chambers was 
originally well preserved, and in which the decalcifying pro¬ 
cess has been carefully managed (so as not by too rapid evo¬ 
lution of carbonic-acid gas to disturb the arrangement of the 
serpentinous residuum), that layer is represented by a thin 
white film covering the exposed surfaces of the segments, the 
superficial aspect of which as well as its sectional view are 
shown in fig. 2. And when this layer is examined with a 
sufficient magnifying-power, it is found to consist of extremely 
minute needle-like fibres of serpentine, which sometimes stand 
upright, parallel, and almost m contact with each other, like 
the fibres of asbestos (so that the film which they form has 
been termed the ( asbestiform layer ’), but which are frequently 
grouped in converging brush-like bundles, so as to be very 
close to each other in certain spots at the surface of the film, 
whilst widely separated in others. Now these fibres, which 
are less than 1-10.000th of an inch in diameter, are the 
‘ internal casts ’ of the tubuli of the Nummuline layer (a pre¬ 
cise parallel to them being presented in the ( internal cast * 
of a recent Amphistegina in the authors possession); and their 
arrangement presents all the varieties which have been de¬ 
scribed (§391) as existing in the shells of Operculfna . Thus 
these delicate and beautiful siliceous fibres represent those 
peeudopodial threads of Barcode, which originally traversed the 
minutely tubular walls of the cnambent; and a precise model 
of the most ancient animal of which we have any knowledge, 
notwithstanding the extreme softness and tenuity of its sub¬ 
stance. is thus presented to us with a completeness which is 
scarcely even approached in any later fossil. 

u §399, In the upper part of the ‘decalcified' specimen 
shown in fig. 2, it is to be observed that the segments are con¬ 
fusedly heaped together, instead of being regularly arranged 
in layers, the lamellated mode of growth having given place 
to the acervultne . This change is by no means uncommon 
among Foraminifera; an irregular piling-together of the 
chambers being frequently met with m the later growth of 
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tvpes whose earlier increase takes place upon some much more 
definite plan. After what fashion the earliest development of 
Eoeoon took place we have at present no knowledge whatever; 
but in a young specimen which has been recently discovered, it 
is obvious that each successive 1 Btorey ’ of chambers was 
limited by the closing-in of the shelly layer at its edges, so as 
to give to the entire fabric a definite form closely resembling 
that of a straightened Peneroplii. Thus it is obvious that 
the chief peculiarity of Eozoon lav in its capacity of inde¬ 
finite extension: so that any single organism might attain 
a size comparable to that of a massive coral. Now this, it will 
lie observed, is simply due to the fact that its increase by gem¬ 
mation takes place continuously ; the new segments succes¬ 
sively budded-off remaining in connection with the original 
stock, instead of detaching themselves from it, as in Forami- 
nifera generally. Thus the little Globigerina forms a shell 
of which the number of chambers never seems to increase be¬ 
yond ten, any additional segments detaching themselves so as 
to form separate shells ; but by the repetition of this multi¬ 
plication the sea-bottom of large areas of the Atlantic Ocean at 
the present time has come to be covered with accumulations of 
Glmigerinre, which, if fossilized, would form beds of limestone 
not less massive than those which have had their origin in the 
growth of Eozoon. The difference between the two modes of 
increase may be compared to the difference between a plant 
and a tree. For in the plant the individual organism never 
attains any considerable size, its extension by gemmation being 
limited; though tho aggregation of individuals produced by 
the detachment of its buds (as in a potato-field) may give 
rise to a mass of vegetation as great as that formed in the 
largest tree by the continuous putting forth of new buds.” 

III. 

I commenced my investigations on three undoubtedly true 
Canadian Serpentine limestones:— 

I. A specimen for which I am indebted to the kindness of 
Professor Hochstctter of Vienna. It came from Carpenter 
himself, and still bears his ticket. It is 95 millims. long 
and 50 millims. broad. It may be divided into three layers - 

1. Dolomite, 1-25 millims.; 2, pure pale-green noble ser¬ 
pentine (ophite), 25-35 millims.; 3, broad bands of limestone 
alternating with bands of serpentine 1 millim. broad, 35-55 
millims.; then follows a granular formation. 

From all the parts of the stone thin slices were taken. 
Carpenter regards layer 1 as the base. 
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Under the microscope layer 1 presents a whitish transparent 
amorphous matrix, and in this, traversing the stone in an 
oblique direction fto that but little of the matrix is to be seen, 
hyaline crystals of dolomite, which, however, have their forms 
not sharply developed. They have innumerable yellow en¬ 
closures (picotite?). Sp. grav. 3*16, or that of dolomite. 
The crystals lose themselves irregularly in 
Layer 2, the pure seroentinous mass. Under the microscope 
traversed by bands witii parallel striation, which (in polarized 
light) immediately prove to be chrysotile. Sp. grav. 2*55. 
This layer is sharply discriminated from 

Layer 3, the alternating layer. First a limestone band5 mil- 
Urns, broad, then a serpentine band of equal breadth, and so 
on. Limestone and sci pen tine bands, but constantly becoming 
Narrower, now alternate; they are parallel, elongated, and cut 
off perpendicularly at the lateral ends. The limestone bands 
effervesce with dilute hydrochloric acid and dissolve rapidly 
and completely. They therefore contain no silica. Sp. grav. 
2*60. Distributed in the limestone, and more rarely in the ser- 
pentinous mass, there are round and six-sided hyaline crystals. 
These are arragonite. Here also are the canal- or branching- 
systems. The latter, however, are not uniformly distributed 
in the limestone, but only in particular granules (individuals). 
I have found ten canal-systems to 7 cubic eentims. The mass 
of these systems is white by direct, and light brown by trans¬ 
mitted light. In many places the origin of the canal-systems 
from the spot where the arragonite crystals are maybe distinctly 
recognized. They are never continued into the chambers, ana, 
indeed, have no relation at all to these. Nay, they even thicken 
towards them in their stolons. Their form I take to be well- 
known. 

What Carpenter calls the u film,” is a chrysotile layer around 
the serpentine. This layer I have observed in nearly all 
ophites. The aciculaa are not tubes (even under the highest 
magnifying-powers they contain no filling mass), but crystals. 

Layer 4. Now follows granular structure. The serpentinous 
mass is in part not even yet quite homogeneous. We distinctly 
see granules with olivine-potarization and cracks , even traces 
<yf a lamination . The passages cease both towards the sides 
and upwards# The arragonites are still present; but instead 
of the canal-systems there are only fissures round about 
the arragonite granules, filled with the same milk-white mass 
of which the canal-systems in No. 3 consist. 

II. Hand-specimen in the collection of the University of 
Tubingen. fiO millims. long, 40 millims. broad. % 

1-10 millims. serpentine alternating with threads of cliry- 
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sotile; 10-25 millims. serpentine as in I.; 25-28 milling a 
broad limestone band; 29-40 millims. serpentine alternating 
with limestone in nearly parallel bands, as in 1. Seen from 
the side, the bands lie in oblique lines; the stone is therefore 
probably composed of undulated layers. 

The limestone varies from hyaline to milk-white; both 
odours are seen in bands side by side. The cleavages are 
distinctly visible. The arragonite forms small points. The 
remaining 10 millims. are of granular structure. 

in polarized light the clnysotile at once catches the eye; but 
it is only necessary to make a rough section, and then the 
white needles project from the matrix. Under the microscope 
these chrysotile threads are seen almost everywhere on the 
edges of the serpentine, but also in the limestone at its point 
of contact witli the serpentine, generally perpendicular to 
both. 

III. Hand-specimen in the collection of the University of 
Tubingen, presented thereto by Professor von Hochstetter. 
100 millims. long, 60 millims. broad. Has a round serpentine 
spot at one end. This circle is surrounded by alternate layers 
of serpentine and limestone. At the opposite side there is 
likewise a similar round spot. Between the two there is a 
paler band (also limestone), bent so that the white appears like 
a note of interrogation. At the end dolomite. Sp. grav. pro¬ 
bably as in 1. .*}. 

In this specimen there are limestone fragments in the ser¬ 
pentine passages. Several canal-systems may be seen even 
with a power of 25 diameters; in some it may be distinctly 
perceived that they start from the disseminated arragonite. 

What is particularly remarkable in this specimen is that 
the limestone forms layers with canal-systems only in small 
surfaces; by far the greater part is granular with distinct fluidal 
structure, which can only be the consequence of a strong pres¬ 
sure. In consequence of this the layers also are broken up 
into spherical masses and mixed up together. In many 
places there are black points in the limestone; these are 
very probably graphite. 

What follows applies to all the three specimens:— 

The serpentine undoubtedly originated from olivine which 
got into a mass of limestone while the latter was still soft. 
When the decomposition took place quietly and no pressure 
intervened, the serpentine would at first retain the form of 
the olivine, but by further decomposition the soft granule 
would first of all become squeezed flatter in consequence of 
the pressure exerted by the overlying mass. If no way of 
escape presented itself, or if an opposing pressure occurred 
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from the sides, cylinders with an elliptical section would be 
formed, and by further pressure finally strata (layers) in the 
limestone mass. But if, as in specimen III., unequal pres¬ 
sure occurred, the layers must have been broken up and tom 
to pieces; but the parts would then, where they hardened, show 
granular structure in their section. It cannot be asserted that 
the intervening calcareous mass was hardened or even present 
before the serpentine; otherwise the fluidal structure would 
no longer be explicable. 

The canal-systems are of very different diameter; they 
also differ with regard to their distribution and form. They 
consist of carbonate of lime. Nowhere do we see around 
them an envelope like shell-substance, but they rather vanish 
into the surrounding material. 

I also investigated:— 

IV. Serpentine limestone from the Bayerische Wald. The 
sequence is limestone, limestone with graphite, limestone with 
serpentine, granular as in III., serpentine, limestone with ser¬ 
pentine, limestone with graphite. Distinct chrysotile layers 
round the serjpeutine grains. No trace of canal-systems. 

V. Serpentine limestone from Krummau (Bohemia), from 
Professor von Ilochstetter. 1. A similar specimen treated with 
acid. 

The limestone is coloured grey by black enclosures. A 
large, much divided seq>entmc layer. The serpentine is 
enveloped by a layer of chrysotile, which appears as a fine 
white line. No canal-systems. 

VL Another serpentine limestone will be mentioned below. 

All the serpentine limestones at command, especially from 
Elba and Lissiz, were examined. Much as the latter re¬ 
sembles II., no traco of the canal-systems could be found, 
but there wore chrysotile shells. With regard to the latter, 
l refer the reader to Draschke, in Tschermak’s < Mineralo- 
gische Mittheilungen/ 1871, lloft i. p. 1. 

Further, about thirty serjientines, from the pseudoraorphic 
crystals of the Buarum to the pure sedimentary rock, and, 
lastly, all the primary limestones at my disposal were ex¬ 
amined, and, finally, about twenty gneisses. In that of Mont 
Blanc I recognized the canal-systems. 

IV. 

I regarded it as the simplest course, with respect to the 
description of the Eozoon- rock, to allow its first investigator, 
if not its discoverer, to speak. Little has been added to his 
description of Eozoon canadense . G umbel thought he detected 
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wart-like superficial processes. Max Sckultze states that after 
the calcination of the rock the canal-systems were coloured 
black; and from this he concludes that their contents were of 
organic nature. 

1 could only repeat what is well-known, if I were to repro¬ 
duce here the present position of the controversy. Zirkel nas 
given a thorough representation of the contradictory opinions 
? Die mikroskopische Bcschaffenheit der Mineralien und 
(Jesterne/ Leipzig, 1873, p. 313). As regards Max Schultze, 
I may refer the reader to the ‘ Verhandlungen des naturhisto- 
rischen Vereins der Preussischen Rheinlando und Westphalens,’ 
Jahrg. xxx. p. 1(34, unfortunately an incomplete work of the 
celebrated naturalist. 


There are consequently two opinions. One maintains the 
organic nature of Eozoon ; the other disputes it. The former 

S orts itself upon analogous facts in the animal kingdom, 
extinct and living. The latter holds that it can also cite 
analogies in favour of the assumption of peculiar rock-forma¬ 
tions. Few leave the question open. 

I thought it best to adopt the following mode of investi¬ 
gation. 

I started from the proposition that for every part of a rock 
the presumption is in favour of mere rock-formation. If the 
organic nature of a portion of the rock is affirmed, the onus 
probandi lies upon those who make the assertion, and, until 
full proof to the contrary, the presumption remains in force. 

But in the present case we stand immediately in face of a great 
difficulty. What arc the characters of an organic being ? The 
same structure, and especially the same structures together (as 
is admitted by Carpenter and his allies), occur neither m extinct 
nor in living organic creatures ; but it is rather stated that the 
individual parts of the Eozoon -structure axe only to be recog¬ 
nized in different kinds of Foratninifera. 

This circumstance alone makes the proof very doubtful. 
But to this must be added the further fact that the zoologists, 
and especially the best of them, are least ineliued, and indeed 
least in a j>osition, to know and test all existing rock-structures. 
The position of the geologist is therefore all the more un¬ 
favourable. His proofs are scarcely considered; and even other¬ 
wise it is difficult to get their value as proof duly estimated; 
whilst the zoologist is in the happy position of being able to 
throw into the scale the BrennusS sword of authority, espe¬ 
cially when the microscope is in question. 

The position of the two can only be equalized if it be ad¬ 
mitted that mere analogy is incapable of furnishing the proof 
of the organic origin of Eozoon ; and that, further, no part of the 
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supposed organism can be recognized as mere rock-structure. 
It is only if all the essential characters of the Foraminifer, 
and indeed each for itself, are no mere rock-structures, that 
the proof from analogy is carried at least to a high degree of 
probability. But if the inorganic nature of only one is proved, 
the chain of evidence is broken. 

From all this the course of investigation becomes a matter 
of necessity. All existing serpentine limestones (ophicalcitcs), 
all serpentines and primary limestones by themselves, and, 
further, also the minerals occurring under certain circumstances 
in the serpentine limestone, must be investigated with respect 
to their nature and their relations to the serpentine limestone. 
But when this is done, a large held opens to the geologist. 
Now the question is, do the JSozoon-structures occur in any 
other rock or not, whether with all the characters together or at 
least some of them ? Upon this it becomes his duty to examine 
microscopically as to this point all primary and metamorphic 
rocks, nay, even the rocks of the whole sedimentary series. I 
have followed the course indicated, and then, and not before, 
allowed myself to form a judgment upon the zoological facts 
which had been advanced. In what follows T shall undertake, 
first, the criticism of the geological, then of the mineralogical, 
and, lastly, of the zoological facts. 

1. The Geological Facts. 

The JSozoon-structures occur in lenticular or spheroidal 
nodules of serpentine limestone in the limestone of the Lauren- 
tian formation of Canada. The limestones belong to gneiss 
strata, the earliest sedimentary rocks. They are mere enclo¬ 
sures. Are they merely imbedded in the limestone, and there¬ 
fore formed before it, or were they produced simultaneously 
with it ? This question can be decided only on the spot. It 
is most probable that they were imbedded as ready-formed 
nodules; but this is not necessary. If the serpentine-mass 
was, as it must have been at the time of the formation of the 
Eozoon , still in a fluid state, it must also have found other 
cavities in the limestone, and have filled these. But we have 
no account of any such cavities. Uence the first supposition 
is the more probable. 

Eozoon is said to occur not only in Canada, but also in the 
most various parts of the earth. Gttmbel has found it in the 
Bayeriache Wald, Hochstetter in Bohemia (Krumtnau), and 
Pusgrewski in Finland. I have examined some of the hand- 
specimens of the two first named and found in them no Eozoon- 
structures, or at least not all the described characters together. 
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In these and a great number of serpentine limestones there 
were everywhere the alternating layers of serpentine and lime¬ 
stone, bnt nowhere the so-called canal-systems of the Canadian 
Eozoon. 

Upon this, however, I lay no great weight after the results 
subsequently obtained. Where these canal-syBtems do not 
occur, there is, as I must mention at once, no trace of proba¬ 
bility for an organic structure. 

According to a communication from King and Rowney, 
ophicalcites occur even in the Lias of Scotland. 

From the preceding statements it follows that even with 
respect to the question whether Aozoon-structurcs exist, we 
must carefully and in the first place ascertain quite clearly 
what arc the essential characters of Eozoon. If the investi- 

K tor lays especial stress upon the chambers or alternating 
rers of serpentine and limestone, he will findAbzoon-structures 
wherever serpentine occurs. I have such specimens out of 
mineral deposits. I have a specimen of serpentine limestone in 
which the two layers appear exactly in the same form as in the 
Canadian specimens, but are 2 centime, instead of 1’5 millim. 
in thickness. 

I have, in the first place, to refer to the formation of ser¬ 
pentine. 

Seipcntine is not an original, but a metamorphic rock. As 
is well known, there is no rock which is so certainly the result of 
metamorphism and can be derived from so many minerals as 
serpentine; Gustav Rose has shown that it may originate from 
augite, hornblende, pyropc, and spinel. It probably originates 
in the greatest masses from olivine, and, indeed, by the access 
of water. But everywhere it occurs in association with lime¬ 
stone ; and so the alternate layers of tire two substances cannot 
be in the least surprising. 

1 have investigated an immense number of serpentines, and 
always fouud that they arc products of metamorphism. Take 
the Snarura pseudomorpbs after olivine, in the interpretation 
of which Prof. Quenstedt first proved his mastership. In these, 
olivine grains, still undocomposed, lie in the olivine ciystal, 
which is now serpentine. The crystalline form has persisted; 
the olivine ’ has ueen converted by access of water into ser¬ 
pentine. 

The basalts of the Swabian Alb (especially those of Eisen- 
rttttcl) display in every hand-specimen the distinct picture of 
the serpentinization of olivine. The Karfenbtihl, near Det- 
tingeoj consists for the most part of such serpentine. In the 
Canadian serpentine limestone also olivine grains are to be 
detected with fragments of limestone in the serpentine. By 
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this, of course, the filling of the chambers would immediately 
be got rid of as an impossibility} but it might be objected that 
here the olivine grains are not quite certain, and the serpentine 
bands, which arc vermiform in their section, cannot be so easily 
explained away. 

but at the conclusion of my investigation I was so fortunate 
as to obtain two specimens of serpentine limestone which re¬ 
move all doubts. Their derivation is unknown to me ; but this 
does not affect the matter; at any rate, they arc not from 
Canada. 

These specimens show in their interior exactly the same 
serpentine layers as the Canadian ones, and in section exactly 
the same chambers; but in the middle of the chambers are 
the olivine grains . which still polarize splendidly (red and 
green). In the rock, where the decomposition has not advanced 
so far, there are still round, oval, and angular fragments, and, 
finally, I found the cleavage-planes with the angle of olivine. 

That olivine here also is the paient of serpentine is indu¬ 
bitable ; but at the same time it is shown how the decomposi¬ 
tion of the olivine took place. The olivine changed from 
without into a gelatinous mass. This, as is well-known, 
happens in areas; and hence, as chrysotile-thrcads form at 
the limits of the areas, the serpentine has afterwards the 
appearance of chambers. The decomposition may thus be 
followed piece by piece, and thiough all stages up to the struc¬ 
ture of tne Canadian specimens. The gelatinous mass no 
longer polarizes; but the newly formed serpentine mass pola¬ 
rizes in the same fashion as all aggregated rocks; a new 
crystal-formation has commenced. 

Thus in these two specimens the serpentine structure maybe 
traced in accordance with the form that it took on in corre¬ 
spondence with the action of the decomposing water, from the 
imbedded and still perfectly preserved olivine crystal with 
distinct cleavage-planes to the (formerly fluid) serpentine mass 
Conceive the olivine crystals gradually converted into a gela¬ 
tinous matter. The latter must have deposited itself uniformly 
in the calcareous mass, which was also still soft, and conse¬ 
quently must have become round. Now the slightest vertical 

I pressure sufficed to give the gelatinous spheres a cylindrical or 
enticular form; their section will always bo a line, like that 
of the Canadian Eozoon- rock. The intermediate passages 
also occur. Further, everywhere on the serpentine, in plaoes 
at the points of contact with the limestone, there is the 
^film” or asbestos-layer, ». c. a crystallized layer with 
needles. 

In these specimens, therefore, we have the proof that the 
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chambers, the passages, and the “ film ” of the " giant Fora- 
minifer ” originated from olivine crystals ; therefore they are 
pure mineral structures. 

I have observed the same things even in the Canadian 
rock; only in it the olivines are not so fresh as in the former. 
But as the serpentine mass occurs in exactly the same form 
as there on the outer surface of the hand-specimen, the con¬ 
clusion that both were originally in the same state, is per¬ 
fectly justifiable. 

The calcaieous layers occur in serpentine rocks which 
certainly contain no AWow-stiucture. There is nothing in 
favour of their owing their origin to a Foraminifcrous test. 

The question will now he raised, Do the canal-systems of 
the Canadian rock also exist in the two hand-specimens ? 
No; with the exception of one spot in a green mass which 
docs not polarize. It might, how ever, possibly be that the 
mass of limestone was over- or underlying, and that the canal- 
system occurred in the limestone. J3ut this very spot also 
exhibits the clear points (disseminated arragonite), with which, 
according to my ooseivations, the presence of the canal-system 
is always associated, even in the Canadian rock. In all the 
rest of the rock, in the thin sections, there is no arragonite 
and no canal-system. 

Let us now draw the direct conclusions:— 

During the separation of the arragonite from the limestone, 
water, or some other fluid containing lime, remained behind. 
By existing pressure this penetrated into the soft limestone 
mass in exactly the same way that every fluid penetrates into 
another, denser one, in ramifications. 

This may be regarded as hypothesis, although the expla¬ 
nation is not far-fetched. It may be objected that this pro¬ 
cess must also occur elsewhere. 

But I have further been able to demonstrate these canal* 
systems in the gneiss of Mont Blanc and the Schwarzwald— 
nay, even in the syenite of the Plauenscher G-runde (Saxony) 
and in the syenite of the Schwarzwald. I liave observed 
them in about thirty thin sections of these under crossed Nicols. 
It is only thus that they make their appearance in the trans¬ 
parent felspar and limestone, but then as beautifully as in the 
Canadian specimens. 

Thus from this side also, by the demonstration of a per* 
fectly similar phenomenon in other rock, we obtain an expla¬ 
nation of the canal-systems. 

And thus the last character of the u giant Foraminifer ” is 
got rid of—a character, however, which could not alone furnish 
the proof of the organic nature of the structures. 
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With this I might conclude my work. But as I do not 
wish to fall short even in the smallest degree with respect to 
the evidence in contradiction and its foundation, I pass on to 

2. The Mineralogical Facts . 

In the formation of the Canadian Eozoon -serpen ti n os only 
three minerals seem at the first glance to take part—dolomite, 
serpentine, and limestone. 

On closer investigation, however, other minerals occurred:— 
No. II. has superiorly a chryaotile hand , 7 millims. in breadth, 
which is frequently repeated in the serpentine. Whenever I 

f ground the surface of the plate rather rough, a thread of silvery 
ustre appeared everywhere around the serpentine hands ; and 
this was not merely asbcstos-like, but actually asbestos, namely 
chryaotile. 

Besides chrysotile, arragonite occurs in disseminated clear 
grains, and even in six-sided prisms. 

The ariagomte is surrounded by the same mass that forms 
thocanal-svstems; this is white by direct, brown b/transmitted 
light. When treated with acid, it dissolves at the same time 
with the limestone . If the canal-systems were connected with 
the chamlieis and, as Carpenter thinks, injected with serpen¬ 
tine-mass from the latter, they would not dissolve at all in acid ; 
they must be seipentine and show the colour and polarization 
of seipentine. W here there arc serpentine grains, the same 
white mass passes into the fissures surrounding the serpentine 
grain. It is only in the alternating layers that the canal- 
systems aro in the limestone; and frequently their origin on the 
disseminated arragonite grains may be distinctly detected. 

Hence wo get the following as to the formation of the 
•tone:— 

The serpentine grains were originally olivine. During 
their decomposition they swelled up, and m consequence burst 
up the surrounding limestone, when the fluid white calcareous 
mass entered into the Assure. But where the limestone mass 
was still soft when the seipentine mass swelled up in it, either 
the extending serpentine mass itself pressed the white calca¬ 
reous fluid into the limestone, when the canal-svstems were 
formed, or a pressure was produced upon the whole mass, and 
then the same effect occurred, only the immediate cause was 
different. 

It was undoubtedly cither a pressure from within, caused by 
the decomposing olivine grains, or one from without upon the 
whole mass, that produced the canal-systems. This is proved 
even by their form. In the first place, they are quite jjjegular 
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in their arrangement. Where they are arranged somewhat in a 
spiral line, this is to be ascribed to the circumstance that the 
calcareous layer itself, from which they originated, had already 
a circular or spiral arrangement produced by pressure, as 
is shown in specimen 111. This, however, is accidental. 
Usually they are irregular in arrangement, position, and form. 
I have observed such a canal under a power of 750 diameters. 
No trace of calcareous envelope, or of tubular form; the picture 
is rather that of a fissure ; the canal is quite irregular, thicker 
or thinner, and in a zigzag direction. 

In conclusion 1 have a remark to make with regard to the 
limestone. This consists, like all primary limestones, of sepa¬ 
rate individuals, distinctly separated from each other by their 
lamiuation and a line, and in polarized light fully show them¬ 
selves to be individuals by their different position. Many 
individuals have the twin cleavage-planes produced by pres¬ 
sure, I have here to refer to the discovery of Prof, von 
Reuseh, who produced the cleavage-planes by concussion. 
This phenomenon of itself indicates powerful pressure under¬ 
gone by the mass after its solidification. Curiously enough 
there are no canal-systems in the limestone individuals with 
twin lamella*. Moreover a canal-system generally does not 
extend beyond one limestone individual. This is easily ex¬ 
plained. The fluid could penetrate only into a still soft indi¬ 
vidual ; it must therefore have found a limit at the next some¬ 
what more hardened one. It must not be overlooked that the 
canals, when they strike ui>on the serpentine mass or on 
neighbouring individuals, become thicker, and terminate with 
a kind of knob, the most certain evidence of a mass pushing 
from behind ana here coming to a stop. 

The canal-systems occur only where the serpentine mass is 
elongated, transparent, and yellowish ; therefore only where 
the whole mass was visibly completely metamorphosed, 
softened, in fact, into a pasty fluid, and pressed while still in 
this state; for only thus could the original olivine-forms be 
converted into serpentine layers. Thus also are explained the 
vertical lines in which the serpentine layers laterally strike 
against a narrow limestone layer. 

Thus, then, there does not remain much to be said about 

3. The Zoological Facts . 

If we glance back over the previous results we have, for 
every part of the Eozoon (the chambers, the walls with 
columns, the film, the intermediate mass with large passages, 
as well as the canal-systems), not only an adequate geologico* 
mineralogical explanation, but also the same phenomena in 
rocks in which no one will speak of Eozoon- structure, unless, 
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indeed, the canal-systems in gneiss must of themselves alone 
be explained as of organic origin. I admit that 1 was for a 
moment doubtful whether analogy for these structures in gneiss 
might not be found in the sponges. I had, however, to re¬ 
nounce this charming idea when I found that the canal- 
systems consisted of quartz which traversed the felspar. Here 
I would recommend the further examination of tliis hitherto 
unobserved phenomenon ; l believe that it throws a new light 
upon the formation of gneiss. 

It certainly does not conduce to exactness of inference if, 
for the organic creature that is supposed to have been dis¬ 
covered, we can find no complete analogue, and, for its separate 
parts, again at least no exactly similar part in another creature. 
JPolgtrema is regular. With the Acervulma* , with which Max 
Schultze arranges Eozoon , it has nothing in common except 
irregularity—in such matters a resemblance of very doubtful 
value. The Ctdcariwv have quite regularly arranged canal- 
systems. The circumstance that our zoologists are accus¬ 
tomed to preparations very different from rocks, and that they 
have a preconceived notion that any symmetrical structure 
cannot be inorganic, contributed not a little to the confusion. 
I need only refer to the microscopic pictute of the pitchstone 
of Arran. But no rock is more deceptive in this respect than 
serpentine. This greenish yellow transparent mass, with its 
peculiar trembling lustre (caused by hyaline crystals) looks so 
deceptively like sareodc. that it must not be taken amiss of a 
zoologist if he is unable to tear himself free fiom the ideas 
that press upon him at the first glance. If now, unfortunately, 
the worm-like form is superadded, if the sarcode mass is 
farther clothed with an asbestos layer, and, lastly, we see 
further “dentine-” and canal- or branch-systems, then it is 
too much. Can it surprise us if another finds verrucose pro¬ 
cesses? And yet nothing but illusion. Only a small amount 
of quiet observation would at once have led back to the truth. 
The observer must in fact have been puzzled at once by the 
single fact that the canal-systems do not consist of serpentine 
mass; and this a glance into the microscope with polarized 
light would immediately have shown. The canal-systems 
always penetrate the chamber-walls of the Opercxdincr „ Here 
there is no trace of this, but rather a completely different filling 
mass in the two. Nay a single olivine gram or calcareous 
fragment in a chamber of Eozoon must fairly raise the question, 
How can an olivine grain get into the chamber of a Fora- 
minifer? On more careful observation, moreover, chatnbeia 
existing quite alone (i. e . grains) would have been found. 
The chrysotile shell also is not regularly present; uhere 

Ann, dr Mag . N. TTiV. Sor. 4. TV. xvii. 1}) 
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present it cannot be mistaken by the geologist. But even as 
to this shell the zoologists underwent a deceptio visus. 

The serpentine mass is always round. If a chamber be cut 
in any way except equatorially, the limestone mass of course 
projects over the serpentine mass, and the one shines through 
the other; the inner angle of section now projects itself as a 
line upon the surface of section ; and thus is produced the ap¬ 
pearance of a shell, especially if asbestos needles are seated 
upon the margin of the limestone, and paitially project beyond 
it. We may easily convince ouisclves of the illusion at 
sinuations of the serpentine mass, as also in purely equatorial 
sections. 

Chrysotile layers are to be found in every serpentine. The 
weathering of serpentine takes place in divisions; and hence 
the delusive walls. 

How, it must further be asked, should a canal-system make 
a dead stop before a crystalline individual ? If the calcareous 
shell were originally there, the canal-systems must have tra¬ 
versed it in accordance with the law of organic structure. If 
crystal-formation, or any other condition which destroyed the 
canal-systems, afterwards occurred, this altered nothing in the 
original arrangement of the canal-systems ; they could at the 
utmost disappear here and there, and, indeed, in separate crys¬ 
talline individuals, but must have been continued in the next 
individual. But there is nothing of this hind . The separate 
systems are rather completely limited in crystalline individuals, 
from which it follows that the crystalline mass, nav, the lime¬ 
stone, was in existence before the canal-system. These crys¬ 
talline individuals are only commencements of crystal-forma¬ 
tion. And finally wo must ask why are there never canal- 
systems in twin ciystals ? For the simple reason that these 
had become hard, while the other parts were still soft. 

As a last thing I will notice how improbable was the pre¬ 
servation of the structures in the rock which bears in it such 
distinct traces of having suffered violence. 

I fancy from these statements of fact that the Eozoon. after 
a brief but brilliant existence, is buried. It was indeed a 
lt dawn animal.” 

In conclusion, I offer my honoured teacher Prof, von 
Quenstedt, of Tubingen, and Dr. von Hochstetter, of Vienna, 
my best thanks for the liberality with which they have fur¬ 
nished me with material for my investigation. Nor can I 
omit to commend the admirable thin rock-sections of Mr, R. 
Fues, of Berlin. 

My investigations were made with an excellent new 
Hartnack’s instrument (VII. A), and with an English one by 
Baker, of London. 
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XXV.— On some Recent and Fossil For am in if era dredged vp 
in the English Channel . By Prof. T. Kupekt Jones, 
F.B.S., F.U.S., &c,j and W. K. Pakker, F.It.S., F.L.8. 

I. In 1857. Dr. 8. P. Woodward favoured us with a sample 
of sea-sand dredged by Mr. M^Aiulrew and himself from 
60 fathoms, 40 miles south of the Scilly Islands. lie also 

5 ave us a sorting of fossil Nunnnulites taken from that sand. 

Miese are mineralized with carbonate of lime, and are small— 
the largest not three eighths of an inch in diameter. They 
are dense, and mostly smooth and even polished, in some 
cases much worn; and one has a small recent Spirorhis 
attached. 

These fossils are:— 

Nummulina Ramondi, Defr. 

-liouaulti, D'Areh. Haime 


The recent Foraminifera from the same sand we found to 


be:— 

Miliola (Quinqueloculina) Acmi- 
nulum {Lin ). Young. 

- - Forusfliicii, D'Otb. 

Young. 

— (Spiroloeulina) planulata, 
Lam. 

Trochammina squamata, P. fyj. 
Lituola globigenniformis, P. $ J. 
Lagena sulcata, TV. <$• J. 

-squamosa, Montagu. 

-marginata, Mont. 

Nodosaria obliquestriata (both Don- 
taline and Margmuline), Reuss. 
VaginuUnalegumen(Zw.). Smooth. 
Dentaliua communis, IV Orb. 
Marginulina raphanus {Lin.). 
Short 

Oristellaria cvmba, D'Orb. 

-rotulata {Lam.). 

Polymorphic lactea {W. Sr J .). 

-horrida, Reuss. 

-compressa, XV Orb. 


Polymorpliina myriatifarmis, Wit - 
hum son. 

-costata, Egger. 

U\igerina augulosa, Will. 

Cassiduliua oblonga, Reuss. 

Textularia opiculata, D'Orb. Mostly 
aculeate on the edges. 

-eagittula, Defr. Common. 

-agglutinans, D'Orb. Large. 

Spiiillina vivipara {Ehr.). 

Patellina corrug8ta, WiU. 

Pulvinulina auricula {F. <S* M.), 
Large. 

-pulcht'lla {D'Orb ). 

Disoorbina glonularis (D'Orb). 
Common. 

- rosacea {D'Orb.). Feeble 

and more conical than usual; 
together with intermediate forms. 

Rotalia iieccarii (Xjm. ). 

Nonionina striato-punctata (F. tjr 

M.). 


From the Btoraach of a Dentalium dredged up, at the same 
time, off Vigo :— 

Nonionina umbilicatula (Montagu), varying toward. N. tcapha (F. & M.). 
Small Bivalves, whitened in blotches and along sinuous lines. 

II. At the game time we received alao from Dr. S. P. 
Woodward a sample of sand dredged by Mr. M* Andrew and 

19* 
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himself at 70 fathoms, 60 miles S.W. of Usliant. It con' 
tamed the following recent Forammifera 


Miliola (Biloouhna) bulloides, 
D'Orb 

— (-) depress 1) 0)b 

( fnloculiua) it tic ulat r, D' Oi b 

— (Qumqu 1 nultna) imkliella, 

iroib 

—— (-) Ferussaru, D'Otk 

—— (Spirolouilina) phmulata, 
(Lam ) 

Lituola cananeusis (1) (hh ) 
Lagcna marginals, Montayu 

-squamosa, Mont 

Dentalnia communis, 1/Oib 
Nodo8anaoblique8tnata( both Den¬ 
tal me and Miurginulinc ), lieuss 
Vaginulina hgumou (Lmn ) 
•Smooth 

Cristdlana crepidula (F Sr M) 
Bather thick 

-cultrata ( l)e Montf^ 

Pol)morphma lactea (ft $ J) 

- hoinda, j Uninn 

- obionga, Williamson 


Uvigenna angulosa, WxU 
Casaidulma obionga, hleu** 

-In vignta, 1) Orb 

Tcxtul maaucidnta,jD'OJ> Mostly 
aculeate on the, edges 

-agglutinans if Orb 

-sa»ittnla, lit ft Common 

Orlmlina unnema, jyOtb 
Globigcnna bulloides, 7 /Orb 
hpinliina Mwpara (Lht ) a»perfo- 
rnta, Sihultze 

Planorbulnift farcta (F Sr M) 
\ oung 

-tubtrottft (F v Sr ft! ) 

-(fruneatuhna) lobatula (W 

I $ J) Large 
t Puhinuliim auricula (F Sr M.) 

-repanda (F & M) 

-pulobelia (IfOtb ). 

| -aacculata, P J, nov spec. 

j Discorbma globulans (I) 1 Orb) 
('oiumon 


The Pulvinulina saceulata above named (figs. 1-3) is a 
well marked form already figured by Soldani. < Testaceo- 
paphia’ &c. 1789, vol i. p. /5b, pi. 37. fig. B (Vas 162). It 
has a finely tubuliferons and clear shell, subcorneal, manjy- 
chambered, smooth and neatly limbate above on the low spire 



Pulvintdma sacculcita , P & J 

1 Upper or spiral surface 2 Lower or umbilical face 8 Edge. 


(fig. 1), and characterised below by about five bladder-like 
supernumerary umbilical chamberlets, the last showing the 
relatively large mouth, and all of them defined around by the 
more solid matginal portion of the shell (fig. 2). 
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Recent a?id Fossil Foraminifera, 

ITL In 1859, Prof. D. T. Ansted gave us a sample of the 
u large deposit, chiefly of Foraminifers in a mud, in deepish 
water, and rather widely spread,” off the coast of Guernsey*, 
and probably the same as that alluded to by J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
Esq., in the 1 Report of the British Association for 1865, 7 
Transactions of Sections, p. 183, as a bod with both recent 
and fossil shells, at from 12 to 20 fathoms, among the Channel 
Islands. Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys also kindly submitted some of 
this sea-bed to our examination. 

Prof. Ansted’a sample contained numerous fossilized Nuin- 
raulites and other Foraminifera. The latter are all dense by 
mineralization ; and most of the Nummulites also are minera¬ 
lized by carbonate of lime (though not always solid), and are 
much worn, or, at least, smoothed and even polished. The 
list is as follows :— 

NummulLnn Pmdw ichiann, Junes. I one specimen of a still thicker 

-Rnmondi, Defr. Tt wu'utuUna . 

-Kouftulti, I)'Arch. 8; IIaim?. I Al\»*olma frozen ( l)efr .). Two 

Discorbinn trocludiformis, Law. * specimens. 

Flanorbulinu (Truncatulnui) iiiretn, I 

var. Dutemplci {IXOrb ). And | 

Tn his Notice of the occurrence of certain Fossil Sheila in 
the Sea-bed adjoining the Channel Isles, 1805.it is stated: — 
11 In the course of his dredging-explorations this year among 
the Channel Isles, JVIr. .1. Gwyn Jeffreys found shells of 
species some of which arc extinct, and one is not known 
to inhabit at the present the North Atlantic. They were 
taken with living Mollusca at depths varying from 12 to 20 
fathoms, and in different parts of the sea-bed. The speci¬ 
mens in question had the same appearance as dead shells of 
recent species j one of them was in a most perfect state of 
preservation, and evidently had not been rolled or transported 
to any distance from its original place of habitation. They 
consisted of Potamides tricarinatus , Lam., and P. ductus, Lam. 
(both Eocene fossils), a species of Terebratula (or Terebratu - 
Una) which Mr. Davidson referred with doubt to T 1 squamulosa 
of Baudon (from the Calcaire grossier), and Discorbina trocln - 
dxformis of Lamarck is also an Eocene fossil, but larger than 
specimens from the Bracklesham beds, No Tertiary deposit 

♦ In *The Channel Islands ’ by 3). T. Ansted and It. G. Latham 
(8vo,L<mdong 1802), at p, 295, it is stated that Dr. Lukis dredged some 
specimens off the south-eastern extremity of Guernsey, and these are 
referred to as having been probablv drifted from the coast of France. 
ft As there must be a strong and deep current [sajs Prof. Anated, in a 
letter] setting every tide up-uhannel and rounding the island of Guernsey, 
it i» not at all unlikely that they may have come from the water off 
Ushant.” 
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has been noticed in any part of the Channel Isles } bat the 
discovery of the above-mentioned fossils in the adjoining sea¬ 
bed, occupying an intermediate position, would seem to connect 
this district with Hampshire and Normandy, and to show the 
great extent of the Eocene basin or area which formerly ex¬ 
isted. Another species obtained by the same dredgings, near 
Jersey, was Cerithium vulgatnm , 6ruguii*re.” As this estua¬ 
rine species still exists in the Mediterranean region, Mr. Jeffreys 
thinks that it may have lived in the Jersey area before the 
coasts were so much submerged as they arc now. 

IV. It would be of much interest to know the real place of 
origin of the fossil Nummulitup above mentioned. They are 
of Eocene age; but whether washed about at or near any 
existing patches of Tertiary beds, or drifted some way from 
their original place of deposit, is not clear. The Discorbinoe, 
Planorbulime, and Alveotin<p are solid and very much rolled. 
Some of the more solid Ntunmulitue (chiefly N. Rouaulti) are 
also much worn. 

Neither N. liamondi nor A 7 . Rouaulti belong to the Tertiaries 
of N.W. Europe. They occur in the Pyrenean and Gascon 
region, though N. Rouaulti is known to reach as far north aa 
I)ax, near Bordeaux, if not, indeed, as far as the Soissonais. 
The other fossils, however, of the Dredgings under notice, 
except Nummulina Preatwichiana , arc found plentifully in the 
Paris Basin and the Tertiaries of Normandy; and they abound* 
together with N. IWstwichiana . in the u Bracklesham beds’ 
of Hampshire and the Isle ot Wight. This last form was 
described in the ‘(^uart. Journ. Geol. Soc. Lond.’ vol. xviii. 
pp. 93 &94, as N. planulata , var. Preatwichiana, and possibly 
may be essentially the same as N. planvlata , var. a. minor , 
D’A, & H., which occurs at Jette. in Belgium. 

Since we look upon N. Ramonai also as a variety (thick) of 
N. planulata. and as, according to our view of the natnre of 
Nummulites*, N. Rouaulti is not far removed from the same 
subtype, the association of the three Nummulince above men¬ 
tioned is not strange in a natural-histoiy point of view, although 
they have not yet been met with elsewhere in company with 
each other and with the other fossil Foraminifera enumerated 
above. 

Fossil Nummulites (AT. Iceviyata ?) have been dredged up in 
the English Channel by Mr. Godwin-Austen t, and by M. 
Ernest Vanden BroeckJ on the coast of France and Belgium; 

a Ann. & Mag. Nat Hist. set. 3, vol. v, p. 100 &c., and vol. viii. p. 280 kt, 
t In Merit. } In Merit. 
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the latter has also found Numraulites (including probably N. 
Uamondi) in the sea-sand off Gascony* Indeed our friena M. 
E. Vanden Broeck suggests the question. Can the Gulf-stream 
have had force enough to drift the fossil Numraulites from the 
Bay of Gascony to the English Channel ?* 

So many of the aforesaid fossil Foraminifera, dredged up 
in the Channel, being near their wcll-kuown formations in 
England and France, and one of the Nummulinoe (N. Frest - 
mcniana) occurring in Hampshire, if not also in Belgium, we 
need not look for a distant origin for them ; and their strata 
may be, or may lately have been, m place between France 
and England. Further, though several of the summons ol 
N. Ramonili and N. Rouaulti are greatly worn, many show no 
sign of having travelled very far, and those that have been 
worn down have not suffered more than the Discorbince and 
others. 

At all events, the facts are suggestive of further research. 

PS. Tn a letter dated March 7, 1876, Prof. Ansted favours 
us with his opinion that “ it is not impossible or very unlikely 
that Foraminifera should be drifted from the Bay of Biscay 
to the Channel Islands. Whatever lives in the southern part 
of the former sea may be drifted westward by the return 
storm-waves, reflected from the French coast (and making the 
notoriously bad and broken seas met with in crossing the Bay) 
much westward of the line up which comes a drift from the 
south, caused by the return or back current of the Gulf-stream, 
when it gets well to the south. Any thing like Foraminifera 
would then bo caught by the tide-wave and carried up- 
channel.” 


XXVI .—Notes on some Heteromerous Coleoptera belonging to 
the true Tenebrionidfie. By Charles O. Waterhouse, 

Having recently had occasion to refer to one of Motschulsky’s 
papers on Tenebrionidce published since his death in the ‘Bul¬ 
letin de Moscou* (1873, p. 23), I have thought that a few 
remarks on it might be useful. At the same time, I must 
emphatically protest against the publication of this author’s 
papers, which, it is clear from internal evidence, were written 

* M. E. Vanden Broeck Remarks that M. A. Lafbnt, in his paper on 
the Fauna of the Arcachon Basin, says that Spirufa Peronii is sometimes 
found on the coast, evidently brought by the currents from the south 
('Actea Soc, Linn. Bordeaux/ser. 3, vol. vi. 1868). 
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many yearn ago, we now not a credit to him, and are a great 
impediment to science. 

The first genus referred to in the table of genera is “Milan*) 
Pallas,” “ Type Upis maxima , Emi.” This is evidently in¬ 
tended for Mylaris (a genus not characterized by Fallas, and 
only proposed for gigasy Linn.); the species is maximay Germ., 
a close ally of gigasy L., Fabr. 

2. Denies , Mots., for Upis excavatus , Hbst., Brazil, an un- 
described species. With tins are associated and imperfectly 
described, collaris (Murray, MS.), guineensis (Wcstennann, 
MS.), and hypocrita (I)oj. MS.), which appear to be close 
allies of Amenophis , Thomson, 1858. A species u hypocrita , 
Dej.,” was described in 1842 by Pi of. Westwood ; but I think 
it is different from the one described by Motschulaky, and is a 
Taraxides (see below) r 

!i. Mederisj Mots., for Upis mujulata, Er., = Promethisy 
Pascoe, 1869, for the same insect. 

4. Asirisy Mots., angulicollisy Mots. This is certainly 
Meneristesy Pascoe, 1869. J cannot say to which species 
angulicollis is to he referred. 

5. Nyetobaiesy Gu^r.-M., for sinuatus , Fabr., and allies. 
Gu^rin-Mi'meville says distinctly that the type of his genus 
is gigasy Fabr. (See above, Mylaris .) The name Nyetobatt$ 
cannot, therefore, be applied to sinuatus ; and I propose the 
name Taraxides . 

6. AlobattSy Mots., for Nyd, pennsylvanica^ De G. 

7. Tmnobatesy Mots., for N. saperdoidesy Oliv., *&Xylopinuiy 
Le C. 1806, for the same insect. 

8. MeneckideSy Mots., for N. calcaratusy F., *» CentronopuSy 
Sol. 1848, for the same insect. 

9. Lobetasy Mots., for Zophobas costa tuSy Guerin, as HipalmuSy 
Bates, 1870, for the same insect. 

10. Pedirisy Mots., longipesy Mots. This I think must be 
Nyctobates sulcigera , Boisd, The only difficulty in the recon¬ 
ciliation of the two is in the fact that Pediris is placed in the 
section in which the mesostemum is excavated, a character 
not existing in sulciaera ; but as Iphthimus is placed in the 
same section, and also wants this excavated mesostemum, 
perhaps it is altogether a mistake. 

11. Setenis . Mots., for A. mlgus } Wiedem. Two of the 
new species described in this genus are compared to “Sot. 
unicolor , Hbst.,” which is, I believe, an undescribed species; 
another, “ impressay Mots.,” appears to be impres*a } Fab. 

12. tihophobasy Mots., will stand as a good genus. 

13. Notmesthusy Mots., type natalensisy Mots., but including 
Upis t'otmdicottis (Esch.j, Casteln. 1840 (Philippine Islands). 
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Notiolesihus morosus , Mots. 1873, is evidently Nvct. rotundi - 
eoffw,Westw. 1842; and morosus will have to stand, on account 
of the earlier rotundicollis . 

14. Nuptis and Augolesthus are at present unknown to me. 


Above 1 have proposed the generic name Taraocides for 
Nyct. sinuatus, &c. This genus, with Derihs and Amenophis, 
is remarkable for the deeply excavated mososternum, the sides 
of the excavation being angular iu front. 

The three may be distinguished as follows:— 

A. Four posterior tibiee channelled near!} the whole 
length ot their outer edge 

а. Antennae with the joints slightly serrate fiom the 

fifth joint . .. Denies. 

б. Antenme with the joints brooder and strongly 

serrate from the fourth joint . Ammophu i. 

11 Four postpaid tibite cylindrical, not channelled 2'araxtdei, n. g. 


From a note just received from Prof. Westwood respecting 
some species of Nyctobates desenbed by him, it is clear that 
N. hypocrita, mwrens, and punctate must be placed with 
Tar oxides, and N. lugens, Mots., will sink as a synonym of 
mwrens, W. N. transversal is, Westw., will belong to Denies. 
N. brevicornis , W., remains unknown to me: it i( has the hind 
tibite cylindrical, except at one third of distal end, which has 
a slight impression gradually widening to the tip; mcsostcmuui 
with the hind half convex, but with a groove on each side; 
metastemum with a central impression, scaicely distinct in 
front, but deeper in its hind pait. It is evidently a Setenis . 


XXVII.— Description of a new Species of Ohalinolobus from 
Australia , By G. E. Dobson, M.A., M.B., F.L.S., &c. 


Ohalinolobus signifer , sp. n. 


Ears and nostrils as in Ohalinolobus tuberculatus ; but 
behind the nostrils on the face, between and slightly in front 
of the eyes, an erect transverse process (like the transverse 
nose-leat in Phyllorhtna , but smaller and not concave in 
front) is placed. This process commences on each side at 
a short distance from the eye; and its free upper margin is 
regularly convex. 

Wings from the base of the toes; tail wholly contained 
within the intcrfemoral membrane; postcalcancal lobe well 
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developed, nearly as large as, and similar to, that in 0tuber* 
culatus. 

Upper inner incisors long and slender, with a second, very 
small, external cusp; upper outer incisor, on each side, very 
small, scarcely as long as the cingulum of the inner incisor. 
Second upper premolar close to the canine: the first small 
premolar in the angle between the canine ana the second pre¬ 
molar, and visible only with aid of a lens. Lower incisors 
very small, trifid, not crowded. First lower premolar scarcely 
equal to half the second premolar in vertical extent. 

Length (of an adult male preserved in alcohol), head and 
body 1*95 inch, tail 1*75, head 0*55, car 0*4, tragus 0*18, 
forearm 1*4, thumb 0*25, second finger 2*5, fourth finger 1*9, 
tibia 0*6, foot and claws 0*3. 

JIab. Queensland. Type in the collection of the British 
Museum. 


XXVIII.— Contributions to the Study of the chief Generic 
Types of the Pakwzoic Ooi'als. By James Thomson, 
F.G.S., and H. Allevne Nicholson, M.T)., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of St. Andrews. 

[Continued from p. 128.] 

[Plates XII., XIV., XV., XVI., & XVII.] 


Genus Lithostrotion. 

Lithostrotion, Lhwyd, Lithophyl. Britann. Ichnographia, epist. 6, 
tab. xxiii. 1B99. 

Gen . char . Corallum compound, fasciculate or astreaiform. 
Corallites surrounded by a complete epitheea; an imperfect 
or ill-defined accessory wall is usually present. Septa well 
developed, the primary septa extending from the outer wall 
nearly to (or sometimes quite to) the columella. A compact, 
styliform, laterally compressed columella is present. Central 
area of each corallite formed by irregular, generally somewhat 
elevated tabula. Between the central tabulate area and the 
wall the intcrseptal loculi are filled with dissepiments^ pro¬ 
ducing in longitudinal sections a series of small lenticular 
cells arranged in layers which are directed upwards and 
outwards. 

The corallum in Lithostrotion is never simple. Sometimes 
it is fasciculate, and is composed of more or less cylindrical 
flexuous corallites; at other times the corallum is astrsoiform, 
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and k composed of amalgamated and polygonal corallites; 
in some cases (as, for example, in X. canaaense } Castelnau) 
the corallum is partly fasciculate and partly astranform, or 
different specimens may be wholly the one or the other. In 
any case, the general form of the corallum does not appear 
to be a sufficient ground for generic distinction, thougn the 
fasciculate forms have rej>eateuly been placed in one genus 
and the astradforin in another. 

The increase of the corallum is effected in the typical species 
of Lithostrotion by calicular gemmation, involving only a 
portion of the original calice, and allowing the old corallite to 
go on growing side by side with the new one. Lateral budding 
is also not uncommon, the new corallites produced in this way 
assuming a direction parallel to that of their parents, and grow¬ 
ing up side by side with them. The genus Styla«cis was founded 
by Prof. SPUoy for species of Lithostrotion which were sup¬ 
posed to increase by fission of the old tulies. The appearance 
of fissiparous development in these cases seems, however, to be 
really due to the fact that the young corallites produced by 
calicular gemmation do not hinder the continued growth of the 
old corallites^ but grow’ up alongside of them, the two quickly 
becoming united by their walls; and even if fission were proved 
to occur occasionally, it would hardly afford of itself sufficient 
ground for generic distinction. 

The epitheca is well developed and complete, marked with 
circular striae and shallow simulations of growth. Sometimes 
the corallites of the fasciculate species inosculate with one 
another. If L. Stokes i } E. & II., be rightly referred to this 
^genua, the corallites are in this species united by outward ex¬ 
pansions of the epitheca; whilst in L. harmoaites , E. & JL, 
they are united together by horizontal connecting processes, as 
in Syrmgopora* There are, however, some doubts as to the 
true affinities of these forms. 

The septa extend from the inner surface of the wall to vary¬ 
ing distances from the columella. A few of the primary septa 
sometimes actually reach the columella ; but most of them, to¬ 
gether with all the secondary septa, fall short of it. The sides 
of the septa are plain and not denticulate ; and in the majority 
of cases the primary septa extend so far inwards as not to 
leave any conspicuous space in the centre of the visceral 
chamber occupied solely by the tabul®. An inconspicuous 
septal fossula is sometimes present, as in X. affine ) Flem. ; and 
the somewhat aberrant X. canadense , Castelnau, is said to 
possess several small fossettes. 

The columella is always present in each corallite, and has 
the form of a flattened, laterally compressed, compact rod, which 
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extends without interruption from the bottom of the visceral 
chamber to the floor of the calico. When cut across iu longi¬ 
tudinal sections, the columella presents itself as a thin solid 
rod occupying the centre of the visceral chamber (PL XV. 
fig. 1a). 

Immediately exterior to the columella is a larger or smaller 
tabulate area, the tabula* being often more or loss bifurcated and 
irregular, whilst they are usually directed more or less upwards 
and inwards (PL X V. fig. 1 a). As already stated, the primary 
septa are continued through this tabulate area nearly to the 
centre of the corallites, so that the tabulee aie not cxjio&cd to 
view over a central space, as they are in Diphyphyltunu 

The external area of eacli corallite is formed bv vesicular 
tissue, constituted by delicate dissepiments, which intersect 
the interseptai loculi. These dissepiments do not interfere 
with the continuity of the septa as seen in cross sections 
(PL XJV. fig. 1); but as seen in longitudinal sections they 
form a scries of minute lenticular cells, which are directed 
upwards and outwards (PL XV. fig. 1 a). 

In general there does not seem to be any well-defined or 
jierfectly dcvelojied accessory wall (in the sense that this 
structure exists in genera such as Acermlaria , Smithia , Cho~ 
muris , Lonsdaleia , Endophyllum , &c.). There is, however, 
often the appearance of an inner mural investment, due to 
the contrasted structure of the outer vesicular zone and the 
inner tabulate area at their point of junction. 

The type species of the genus Lithostrotion is L. basaltiforme, 
Fleming (PL XIV. fig. 1). Amongst other forms, however, 
which exhibit all the essential characteristics of the genus, we 
may meution L. aranm, M‘Coy, L, }\>rtbcki, Bronn, L.jun- 
ceum , Flem.*, L.faectculatum, Flem. (=*/>. Martini, E. & II.), 
L. irregulare , Phill., L. affine, Flem., L. Phillipsi , E. & H., 
and L. arachnoideum , M‘Coy. 

The genus Lithostration is such a comprehensive one, and 
the vicissitudes which it has undergone are so various, that 
we have thought it advisable to give here a brief summary of 
the more important fftets in its history, which it may concern 
the palaeontologist to be possessed of. The name of Litho- 
etrotion was originally given by Edward Lhwyd to a coral 
fiom the Carboniferous Limestone, which appears to be 

* W© do not fuel certain that Lithodrotton jimeeum , Flem., can be re¬ 
tained in the genus Lithostrotion, In mapy respects it presents structural 
characters very different from those of Lithostrotion iu its typical form \ 
and it shows curious affinities with the fjenus HettrophyUia. We bare 
this pointy however, at present under consideration, and we shall give the 
results of our investigation at a later period. 
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the species now known as L. basaltijbrme, and which must 
now stand therefore as the type of the genus (Lithophyl. 
Britann. Ichnograph., 1099)* 

In 1826, Goldfuss described and figured under the name of 
Columnaria I wins a fossil coral which would appear to be a 
Lithostrotion (Petref. Germ. tab. xxiv. fig. 8). 

Jn 1828, Fleming employed Lhwyd’s name of Lithostrotion 
for four corals—of which one is L . basalt {forme } another is a 
Lithostrotion but specifically undeterminable, whilst the re¬ 
maining two are respectively a Lonsdaleia and an Isastnra 
(Brit. Anini. p. 508). 

Tn 1832, Lesueur seems to have given the name of Stylina 
to a fossil coral subsequently described by Dale Owen (Geol. 
Survey of Wisconsin &c., pi. iv. figs. 5 & 6), from the Oarl>o- 
niferous Limestone of Iowa, under the name of Lithostrotion 
basalt if or mr. The species ap[>ears to be L. canadense , Castelnau. 

In 1836, Prof. Phillij >H described several species of Litho¬ 
strotion from the Carboniferous Limestone of Yorkshire (Geol. 
Yorkshire, vol. ii. pi. ii.). L. basalt (for me appears under the 
name of Cyathophyllum basalt (forme j but the other species are 
referred to Lithodendron . In this latter reference, however, 
Prof. Phillips departed entirely from the diameters of the genus 
Lithodendron as originally defined by Sehweigger (Beobacht- 
ungen, Syst. tab. vi.); aud though subsequently followed by 
Lonsdale, his course in this respect cannot be sustained. 

In 1843, Castelnau gave the name of Axintira to the fasci¬ 
culate corals placed by Phillips in Lithodendron (Terr. Silur. 
de PAin^r. du Nord); ami in 1845 Mr. Lonsdale expanded and 
redefined Lithodendron to include the same species of Litho¬ 
strotion (Murch., Vern.& Keys . 1 Russia and Ural/ Appendix A, 
p. 597). In the same work Mr. Lonsdale proposed to divert 
the name of Lithostrotion from the fossil originally figured by 
Lhwyd under this title, and to apply it to the corals now known 
as Lonsdaleia . lie also founded the new genus 8tylastr<ra 
for fossils which he believed to be identical with Lhwyd’s 
coral; and he created the genus Diphyphyllum for some corals 
of an internal structure nearly the saute as that of Stylastrcea , 
but of a fasciculate form. 

In 1846, Prof. Dana proposed to apply the name of Colum¬ 
naria k Goldfuss, to the corals now known as lithostrotion 
(Expl. Exp., Zooph.p. 363). 

In 1849, Prof. AFCoy published a valuable paper on Carbo¬ 
niferous corals (Ann* & Mag. Nat. Hist. 2nd series, vol. iii.), 
in which he dealt with various corals now usually referred to 
Lithostrotion in the following manner :—(1) He did not accept 
the genus Lithostrotion at all; and he referred the Lithostro- 
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tion of Lonsdale (» Lonsdaleia) to the genus Strombodee . 
Schweigger. (2) He accepted the genera Stylastreea ana 
Diphyphyllum of Lonsdale. (3) He founded the genus Nma - 
phyllum (subsequently changing its name to Netnatophyflum) 
for a group of corals of which AT. ararhnotdeum is the type, 
and which are clearly astreeiform species of Lithostrotion . 
(4) He proposed the name of Stylaxis for corals which are 
stated to differ from the preceding by their supposed fissiparous 
development, and which are also clearly referable to Litho - 
strotion as now understood. (5) He proposed the name of 
Siphonodendron for the corals referred by Phillips to Litho - 
dmdron ) which are now regarded as fasciculate species of 
Lithostrotion . 

In 1850, M. D’Oibigny founded the genera Arrocyathus 
and Lasmocyathus for forms subsequently referred by Edwards 
and Haimc to Lithostrotion . 

In 1850, Milne-Kdwards and Haime (Brit. Foss. Cor. Intr. 
p. lxxi.) accepted the genera Nematophyllwm , M*Coy, mA Litho- 
dendron 1 PhiU., separating the two principally by the alleged 
presence of a well-developed accessory wall in the former, and 
rejecting Stylaxi s, ftPOoy. They further applied the name of 
Lithostrotion to the corals which we now term Lonsdaleia . 
In 1851 (Pol. Foss, des Ten*. Pal.) the same authors ac¬ 
cepted the genus Stylaxis , M‘Coy; they defined the genus 
Lonsdaleia as at present accepted; and they extended to the 
genus Lithostrotion nearly its modern signification, placing 
under it Lithodendron , PhilL, Siphonodendron , M*Coy, and 
Nematophyllum , M*Ooy. 

In 1851, Prof. M*Coy published his great work (Brit. Pal. 
Foss.), in which he adhered to the views which he had pre¬ 
viously expressed with regard to the affinities of this group of 
corals. 

In 1852, Milne-Edwards and Haitno still further expanded 
their definition of Lithostrotion , to which they now referred 
the genus Stylaoris , M*Ooy (Brit. Foss. Cor. p. 191). At the 
same time, they founded the genus Petalaxis for the corals 
which they had previously described under the names of 
Stylaxis m l Coyana and S. Porthehi ; and they further rejected 
the genera Stvlastrcea and Diphyphyllum of Lonsdale. 

In 1859, Mr. Billings gave reasons for retaining the genus 
Diphyphyllum , Lonsd., showing that it is properly separable 
from Lithostrotion ? and that the absence of the columella, which 
forms one of its distinguishing characters, is not accidental, as 
believed by Milno-Edwards and Haime (Can. Jourft. new ser. 
vol. iv. n. 138). 

In 1881, De Fromentel (* Polypiers Fossiles *) restricted the 
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name of Litho&trotion to those species of the genus which have 
an astrasiform corallum, whilst tie placed the fasciculate forms 
under the head of Diphyphyllum . The same author likewise 
separated some of the astraiiform species of Lithoetrotion , to¬ 
gether with the two species of Petal axis , E. & II., and placed 
them under the revived geuus StylaxU , M‘Coy, upon the 
wrongly alleged ground that the septa are not continued into 
the extemal vesicular area. This grouping, however, is in all 
respects an objectionable one. 

In 1872, Pi of. de Koniuck (Anim. Foss. Nouv. Recherches, 
p. 26) defined the genus Lithoetrotion in most essential lespects 
as done by Milne-Kdwards and Haitne. He rightly shows, 
however, that Diphyphyllum, Lonsd., is to be separated from 
Lithoetrotion , anu he adds the synonym of Tamiodendrocyclue 
(Ludwig, Palseontographica von II. von Meyer, p. 220,1806). 

Finally, in 1873, Dybowski (Mon. der £oanth. scler. rug. 
uus der Silurforin. Esthlands <fcc.) proposed the following 
grouping of these forms :—(1) the genus Lithodendron, Phill., 
is restored, though upon no sufficient grounds stated. (2) The 
genus Lithoetrotion is defined in the same general sense as by* 
Milne-Edwards and Haime, Diphyphyllum , Lonsd., being ex¬ 
cluded. (3) The genus Pctalaxie , Edw. & 11., is defined as 
having a quadrate columella, as having the septa confined to 
the centre of the visceral chamber and separated from the 
wall by large-sized vesicles, and as having a simple corallum 
—none of these characters, however, entering into the defini¬ 
tion given by Milne-Edwards and Haime, or appearing in the 
illustrations published by these authors. 

As regards the genera allied to Lithoetrotion , its closest ally 
(in the matter of external appearance at any rate) is Diphy - 
phyllum , Lonsd. In this latter genus, however, there is never 
any columella, and the septa always leave a conspicuous central 
tabulate area uncovered and exposed to view. Nor are these 
structural features accidental or m any way due to peculiarities 
in the mode of fossilization of particular specimens : but they 
are of constant occurrence even in the most excellently pre¬ 
served examples. Indeed the two genera in question attain 
their maximum in different formations, Diphyphyllum being 
principally Devonian, whilst Lithoetrotion is essentially and 
almost exclusively Carboniferous. It need hardly be added 
that there can be no risk of confounding Diphyphyllum with 
Lithoetrotion , except as regards the fasciculate species of the 
latter, since none of the former are known to possess an ostrai- 
form corallum. 

The genus Htylaetrcea was founded by Lonsdale (Murch., 
Vern. & Keys., Russia & Ur., Appeua. p. 619) to include 
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oertain Carboniferous corals which agree with Diphyphylbm 
in the absence of a columella, in the comparatively short septa, 
in the possession of a central exposed area of tabular, and in 
the other details of their internal structure, but which are 
aatrseiform in their mode of growth. This genus is rejected by 
Milne-Edwards and Haime (Brit. Foss. Cor. p. 192) upon the 
same grounds which induce them to abandon Diphyphylhm ; 
and they consider it to have been founded upon astraiform 
species of Lithostrotion . Not having seen Mr. Lonsdale’s 
original specimens, we cannot hazard a positive opinion ; but 
we arc inclined to believe that he could hardly have made any 
mistake about the absence of a columella and the comparatively 
undeveloped septa of Stylastrwa ; and therefore wc do not think 
that this genus can be regarded as a synonym of Lithostrotion . 
In the meanwhile, however, we leave it an open question 
whether Stylastrcea , Lonsd., can be retained, or whether it 
should not rather be merged with the genus Diphyphyllum . 

From the fasciculate and astrseiform species of Cyatho* 
phyllum the genus Lithostrotion is at once distinguished by 
the fact that there is no true columella in the former, whilst 
the septa, typically, meet in the centre and become twisted 
tegether. 

From Acermhiridy Schweigger, Smithia , E. & H., Colum~ 
naria , Qoldf. ( **FavisteUa , llall), and PalceophyUum , Billings, 
the genus Lithostrotion is fundamentally separated, amongst 
other characters, by its possession of a columella. 

Phillimastrma^ L)’Orb., is compared by Milne-Edwards and 
Haime (Pol. Foss, des Terr. Pal. p.447) to the astrseiform species 
of Lithostrotion } in which, however, the outer wall is wanting, 
so that the corallites become confluent by their septa. The 
true affinities of Phillipsastroua apjicar, on the other hand, to 
be rather with Heliophyllvm than with Lithostrotion ; ana it 
seems veiy doubtful if a true columella is really present m 
the genus. What has been taken for the columella seems to 
be only a pseudo-columella formed by a projection of the 
tabula or by the septa; and even this is often wanting. 

From Lomdaleia } M'Coy. and its allies Chonaj&is ) E. & H.. 
and Axophyllum ) E. & H., tne genus Lithostrotion is separated 
by its simple compact columella, and the fact that the septa ex¬ 
tend without interruption through the external vesicular zone. 

The genus Koninckophyllum } Thomson and Nicholson, is 
distinguished from Lithostrotion by its being generally simple, 
and by the much greater development of the peripheral zone 
of vesicular tissue, though it approximates to the latter m 
the structure of the columella, it is also distinguished hgf 
the septa not being developed to the same extent. 
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The genus Petalaxia , E. & H., lastly, has been but im¬ 
perfectly defined (Brit. Foss. Cor., Intr.jp. lxxi, under the 
name of Nematophyllum) j and it seems difficult to determine 
precisely what characters its authors wished to assign to it. 
So far, however, as can be judged from the descriptions and 
figures of the t\\ o species * embraced under this name (viz. 
P. M i Coyana ) E. & ll., and P. Portlocki , E. & II.), the genus 
would not appear to be separated by sufficient characters from 
Lithostrotion proper. 

With the exception of a single species ( L. antiquum , Bronn), 
which is believed to be of Devonian age, all the Known species 
of Lithostrotion are referable to the Carboniferous period, where 
they constitute one of the most abundant and characteristic 
groups of corals. 


Genus Koninckophyllum, Thomson and Nicholson. 

Gen. char. Corallum simple or compound. Septa well 
developed, but not reaching the centre, united externally by 
numerous delicate dissepiments, which give rise to an exterior 
zone of dense vesicular tissue. Tabula* occupying a central 
area of considerable size, into which the septa are only very 
partially, or not at all, continued. A styliform, compact or 
subcompact columella. Occasionally a septal fossula. In the 
comjiound forms increase is by calicular gemmation. 

We have believed ourselves justified in founding this genus 
for the reception of certain corals from the Carboniferous rocks 
of Scotland, which present a combination of characters pecu¬ 
liarly their own, and which may be regarded as, in some 
respects, intermediate between Cyathophyllum and Lithostro¬ 
tion. We have named the genus in honour of Prof, de 
Koninck. whose work amongst the Paleozoic coials has so 
deservedly contributed to the high reputation which he has 
obtained m various branches of palaeontology 

The corallum in Kontnckophyuum is sometimes simple, and 
sometimes compound. When simple, it is usually of small 
size, rarely exceeding two inches in length, and it is conical, 


# These species were originally described by Milne-Edwards and Haime 
(Pol. Foss. p. 463) under the names of Stylm# M ( Coy ana and S. Port* 
lochi, and were transferred subsequently to Petalaxi* (Brit. Foss. Corals, 
p. 205). Under any circumstances, these species must not be confounded 
With tne forms known as Lithostrotion M Coyan am and L. Portlocki, Broun. 
These Tatter are entirely distinct from the former, and are retained in JUfAo* 
stratum in the last grouping of the genus proposed by Milne-Edwards and 
Haime. If PsUdaxts be abandoned and relegated to Lithostrotion, then the 
specific names of M* Coy ana and Portlocki applied to the two species ot 
tne genus will have to be changed. 

.Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. xvii. 


20 
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cylindrical, or cylindro-conieal in form. When compound, 
the corallum is usually fasciculate; and its mode of increase 
is by calicular gemmation, the young corallites being always 
produced near the periphery of the old calicos (PL XIJ. 
figs. 1&3). 

The epitheca is thin and complete, marked with fine en¬ 
circling strife and shallow accretion-ridges. The calico is 
moderately deep, its margin being sometimes thin, at other 
times tliiclc and e\erted. 

In the centre ot the visceral chamber is a small, compressed, 
compact, or sometimes imperfectly cellular, styliform columella, 
which forms a small projection in the floor of the calicc (Ann. 
& Mag. Nat. Hist., Feb. 1876, PI. VIII. fig. 8). As Been in 
longitudinal sections, the columella (PI. XII. figs. 2 A, 3 A, 
& 6 a) forms a distinct thin lino, which usually runs from the 
bottom of the visceral chamber to the floor of the calicc as a 
continuous rod. Sometimes, however, it is absent or inter¬ 
rupted oyci portions of its course (figs. 3 a & 6 a). It was 
at first difficult to determine whether this was due to any 
real want of continuity, or whether it was not caused by 
flexures of the corallum taking the columella at places out 
of the line of section; but it seems to be really auo to the 
former cause. As seen in transverse sections (PI. XII. figs. 1, 
2,4, & 5), the columella is shown to be markedly compressed 
laterally. 

The central area of the corallum is occupied by tabular, over 
the upper surfaces of which the septa do not extend, or only 
to a very limited extent. The tabula? are very close-set, often 
inosculating or almost vesicular, and usually distinctly elevated 
just before they arc pierced by the columella. The result of 
this last-mentioned peculiarity is that a transverse section cuts 
through more than one of the tabula? in the immediate vicinity of 
the columella. Hence in transverse sections (PI. XII. figs. 2 
& 4) the columella is seen to be surrounded by the divided 
edges of several of the tabulae, which might lead to the erro¬ 
neous impression that the columella is composed of twisted 
lamella 1 , though longitudinal sections clearly prove that this 
is not the case. In no case do the tabulae extend to the inner 
surface of the wall, though the central area which they occupy 
is one of very considerable dimensions. 

The septa (PI. XII. figs. 1-6) are well developed, but 
always fall short of the columella by a considerable space. 
Hence, though they infringe upon the margins of the tabulate 
area, they are never continued to the centre, and they invariably 
leave the tabula? exposed to view over a conspicuous median 
space. A septal fossula, containing a single snort septum, is 
often pvesent. 
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Externally, the septa are united by numerous close-set deli¬ 
cate dissepiments, which are sometimes rectangular, sometimes 
finely anastomosing and reticulate (PI. XII. figs. 1-G). The 
dissepiments give rise to an exterior zone of vesicular tissue 
of an extremely dense and minute character. As seen in 
longitudinal sections (figs. 2 A, 3 A, Oa), the vesicles of this 
zone are exceedingly small lenticular cells, which are arranged 
in layers directed upwards and outwarcls from the central 
tabulate area. 

As regards the relationships of the genus, Koninclcophyllum 
may be said to be distinguislied by characters of an unusually 
fundamental nature. In some respects it is nearly allied to 
Diphyphyllum and to some of the forms of Cuathophyllum 
(such as C. paracida , MKJoy); but it is broadly separated 
from these genera by the possession of a well-developed, com¬ 
pact and styliform columella. From JjophophyUum , E. & H., 
it is distinguished by the totally different form and connexions 
of the columella, and the less developed condition of the septa, 
and, even more strikingly, by its extraordinarily minute ana 
dense zone of vesicular tissue forming the periphery of the 
corallum. From hithostrotion , again, it is separated by the 
much more rudimentary state of the septa, the greater deve¬ 
lopment of the vesicular zone, and the fact that the corallum 
is always compound in the former, whilst it is usually simple 
in the latter. 

There remains, finally,only tin* genus Axovliyllum , E. & H., 
which need he considered here, though its enaracters are such 
as really to render its separation from Koninclcophyllum a matter 
of no difficulty, as will be at once seen by a reference to the 
annexed woodcut and the subjoined description. The corallum 
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in AxophyUtfto is always simple, turbinate in form, with a 
complete epftbcca. The centre of the visceral chamber is 
occupied by a strong cylindrical columella, of comparatively 
gigantic size, and formed of numerous vertical, spirally twisted 
famcllce. Hence, on longitudinal section, the columella appears 
as a cylindrical cellular mass of large size. The columella 
pierces a central area, occupied by strong remote tabulae and 
surrounded by an accessory wall. The space between the 
inner mural investment and the true wall is occupied by dis¬ 
sepiments, giving rise to an exterior zone of large vesicles. 
Tlie septa are well developed, and extend to the centre of the 
visceral chamber. It will be seen from the above that the 
structure of KoninelevphyHum is entirely different from that of 
Atcophylhim , as define d by Milne-Edwards and Haime (Pol. 
Foss, aes Terr. Pal. p. 456) and by De Koninck (An. Foss. 
Nouv. Rechcrches, partie i. p. 23). Under these circumstances 
it is unnecessary to add that the compound forms of Konxncko- 
phyllum cannot be confounded with Lonsdaleia^ the latter 
having incomplete septa, which are not connected with the 
external wall, and having a columella of a different structure. 

Ho far as our present know ledge goes, the sjKjeies of Koninck - 
ophyllum appear to be exclusively confined to the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks. All our specimens are from Scotland 
(Brockley, near Lesmahagow: Charleston, Fifeshire; and 
Dunbar, Haddingtonshire). Tne compound forms arc some¬ 
times found in vast numbers, covering very extensive areas. 
The description of the various species of this genus we reserve 
for another communication. 

Genus Lonsdaleia. 

Lonsdaleia, Al/Coy, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. aer. 2, vol. iii. p. 11. 

Gen. char , Corallum compound, fasciculate or astr&iform. 
increasing by calicular gemmation. Each corallite is provided 
with a distinct wall; and an inner mural investment is usually 
developed. The centre of the visceral chamber is occupied 
by a very large, somewhat cylindrical columella, formed of 
twisted lamellae. A well-developed tabulate area of close-set 
tabulae, surrounded by an exterior vesicular zone of large-sized 
vesicles. The septa are present in the central area, most of 
them falling short of the columella; but they are not continued 
through the peripheral vesicular zone to the outer wall. 

The corallum in Lonsdaleia is invariably compound, and 
is either astreeiform or fasciculate. The young corallites are 
produced by calicular gemmation, the new buds arising in the 
outer vesicular zone of the parent corallite, and the latter con- 
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tinuing to grow uninterruptedly onwards. In some forms (as 
L. duplicata , Mart,) the coralhtes always retrain completely 
free laterally (PI. XVI. fig. 2); in others (as L . floriformis . 
Flem.) they become united laterally, and assume a polygonal 
form from mutual pressure (PI. XVI. fig. 3); whilst in L . 
rugosa , M‘(Joy, there is an intermediate state of parts, and 
the corallites, though usually free laterally, sometimes become 
more or less amalgamated (rl. XVII, fig. 1). 

The corallites are always enclosed in a complete cpitheca of 
greater or less thickness, which exhibits fine encircling striae 
and often well-marked accretion-ridges. 

The central area of the corallum is occupied by well-developed 
tabube, which are seen in longitudinal sections (PI. XVII. 
fig. 1) to be extremely close-set. They often anastomose with 
one another, and arc very distinctly elevated as they approach 
the columella. Hence in transverse sections (PI. XVT. figs. 1 a 
& 2 a) the divided edges of a greater or less number of the 
tabuhe may be seen surrounding the columella. 

The tabula* are pierced centrally by the columella, which 
runs continuously from the bottom of the visceral chamber to 
the floor of the calico, where it appears as an elevated acutely 
conical prominence. The columella is of large size, approxi¬ 
mately cylindrical in shape, and composed of numerous 
twisted plates, which ap|>car to become continuous laterally 
with the tabular as shown by longitudinal sections (PI. XVll. 
fig. 1), In transverse sections (PI. XVI. figs. 1-^3) the colu¬ 
mella is seen as a conspicuous central cellular moss ; the outer 
portion of which is formed by concentric lines disposed in 
successive sectors. 

The space between the central tabulate area and the inner 
surface of the wall is occupied by vesicular tissue. The 
vesicles of this zone are of comparatively very large size; and 
they arc formed by strongly arched plates, the convexities of 
which arc turned upwards, and which arc seen in longitudinal 
sections (PI. XVII. fig. 1) to have a direction outwards and 
upwards. In transverse sections (PI. XVT. figs. 1-3) the 
divided edges of the vesicles of this zone form an exceed¬ 
ingly conspicuous feature, partly from their large size and 

S artly because they arc unencumbered by the septa. A 
istinct accessory wall is sometimes clearly present, inter¬ 
vening between the central tabulate area and the outer vesi¬ 
cular zone. In other cases the apparent inner mural invest* 
ment seems to be little more than an appearance produced 
by the contrast of structure between the central tabulate area 
and the peripheral zone of vesicular tissue at their line of 
junction. 
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The septa are present in a well-developed form in the 
exterior portion of the tabulate area, but do not exist at all 
in the outer vesicular zone, or only extend into the latter 
region in a very rudimentary and imperfect form (PL XVI. 
figs. 1-8). Secondary septa are usually, if not always, pre¬ 
sent; and the primary septa for the most part stop short at 
a little distance from the eolumella. In some cases, however, 
a few of the primary Bepta seem to bo continued inwards as 
far as the columella. When viewed in transverse sections 
(VI XVI. figs. 1 a, 2 A, A 3 A), the septa arc seen to be 
united by delicate transverse dissepiments, which, however, 
are not developed between the septa in their inward extension, 
and become sparse and irregular as the septa an* traced out¬ 
wards to the outskirts of the vesicular zone. 

The genus Lonsdale ia was first charly defined by Prof. 
JVPOoy (he. clt .); but he included only the fasciculate* forms 
under this name, and erroneously referred the astrauform 
species to Htrornbodes. The essential structural characters of 
the genus, however, had at an earlier date l>een fully recognized 
by Mr. Lonsdale (Murch. Vern. & Keys. Russ. & Ur. p. 602); 
but he considered that the name of Lithostrotion was the one 
properly applicable to these corals. Milne-Edwords and 
Hanne (Brit. Foss. Cor. p. 100) first allowed that the name 
of LitliostrvHon should properly l>e applied to the group of 
corals of which 1j. basalt [forme is the type*; and in this they 
have been supported by most subsequent writers on the subject. 
Fromentel, however, took the retrograde step of separating the 
astraeiform species under the name of Stylidophyltum (Poly- 
piers Foss. p. 316); and Dybowski has so lar adopted the 
same course as to restrict the name of Lonsdaleia solely to the 
same species (Mon. dor Zoanth. seler. rug. p. 83). 

The zoological characters of the genus Lonsdaleia are so 
well marked that there is little chance of its being confounded 
with any other. From the true Strombodes . Schweig,, from 
Spongophyllum^ E. & II., and from Endophyltum , E. & H., it 
is at once distinguished, amongst other characters, by its pos¬ 
session of a columella. From Lithostrotion and Diphyphyilum 
it is separated by the fact that the septa are not in direct con¬ 
nexion with the outer wall; whilst the latter genus has no colu¬ 
mella, and this organ in the former genus appears as a compact 
styliform rod. By far the nearest allies ot Lonsdaleia , as at 
present understood, are Ckonaxis , E. & H., and Axophyllum , 
E. & H. The former of these appears to differ from Lonsdaleia 
solely, or chiefly, in the fact that the external walls are want¬ 
ing, and the corallitcs are united together directly by the amal¬ 
gamation of their vesicular zones. The genus Axophyllum , 
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again, as described and figured by Milne-Edwards and Haime, 
appears to differ in no essential structural character from 
Lonsdaleia , from which it is separable chiefly by its being 
simple instead of compound. If this identity of structure 
should be continued by further investigation, it will liccome 
very doubtful if the genus Axophyllum can be retained ; but 
we have at present no sufficient means of arriving at a final 
judgment on this jKiint. From the description given by lhof. 
dc Koninck, on the other hand (An. Foss. Nouv. lieeherehes, 
p. 23), it would seem that the septa of Axophyllum are in con¬ 
nexion with the outer wall, which would constitute a sufficient 
distinction from Lonsdtdda . Another ally of Lonsdaleia } in a 
somewhat unexpected quarter, is found m the genus ('Imo- 
phyllvm , liana. Both these genera have a distinct columel- 
lary line, and possess a few lamella', which spring from near 
the inner maigins of the primary septa, and are eonnected by 
a system ot endothecnl dissepiments. On the other hand, 
Lonsdaleia is distinguished from Clisiophylhun hy being eom- 
pound, by increasing by calieular gemmation, by the fact that 
the septa are not connected with the external wall, and by 
the large size of the vesicles of the exterior vesicular zone. 
Finally, the genus K<n\inekophyllum , Thorns. & Mich., is 
distinguished troin Lonsdah in by the fact that the septa are 
directly connected with the* outer wall, by the different nature 
of the columella, and by the minute and dense vesiculai tissue 
of the outer zone, as well as by the generally simple nature of 
the corallum. 

In its range the genus Lonsdaleia is restricted, not having 
been hitherto found to transcend the limits of the Carboniferous 
rocks 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

(Unless otherwise stated, the figures are of the natural size.) 

PLArK XII. 

Fig. L Koninckophyltum prohferum , Thomson and Nicholson, transverse 
section of a small slab exhibiting the different stages of growth 
by calieular gemmation. Lower Carboniferous, Bathgate, Lin¬ 
lithgowshire. 

Fig. 2. KontnckophyUum tnagnjflcum, Thomson and Nicholson, transverse 
section of an exceptionally large example; 2 a, longitudinal sec¬ 
tion of the same, exhibiting the columellary line, the large 
tabulate area, and the dense outer vesicular rone. Lower Car¬ 
boniferous, Charleston, Fifoshire. 

Fig. 8. Transverse section of Kmtmckophylhm. vifcrruptum , Thoms, and 
Nicli. The section is cut about a quarter of an inch below the 
floor of the calico, and does not show any signs of the columella, 
proving that this organ is really absent occasionally in portions 
of the corallum: tne septa also are seen to be wanting at 
certain points; and these > ooant spaces are the bases of young 
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corallites budded off from the disk of the csHce, $a, longitu¬ 
dinal section of the same, showing the absence of the columella 
in the upper portion of the corallum and its presence in the 
lower portion. Lower Carboniferous, Brockley, near Lesma- 
hagow, Lanarkshire. 

Fig. 4. KomnckophvUum Lindatromi, Thomson and Nicholson, transverse 
section ; the external vesicular tissue is extraordinarily dense, 
and the columella is apparently connected with the septum 
occupying tho septal fossula. Lower Carboniferous, Brockley, 
nearXesmahagow, Lanarkshire, 

Fig. 5. Komnokophullum radiatum, Thomson and Nicholson, transverse 
section. Lower Carboniferous, Charleston, Fifeshire. 

Fig, 6. Komnckophyllum rstiforme , Thomson and Nicholson, transverse 
section, showing the rectangular dissepiments and the septal fos¬ 
sula occupied by two short septa; tho columella is imperfectly 
cellular. 6 a, longitudinal section of the same. Lower Carbo¬ 
niferous, Brockley, near I^esmahagow, 1 >anarkshiro. 

[Figs. 8, 8 a, and 8 n of the preceding portion of this paper, 

1 Annals,’ February 1870. PI. VIll., are illustrations of Komncko¬ 
phyllum magnjficum. Fig. 8 shows the floor of the calice, with 
the protuberant columella; fig. 8 a is a transverse section of the 
same; and fig. 8 b is a longitudinal section, showing tho colu- 
meilary line, with the ele\ated tabulae around it.] 

Plate XIV. 

Fig . 1. Lithostrotion basaltiforme, Flem., a transverse section, showing a 
portion of the internal structure and the aspect of the calices. 
Lower Carboniferous, Arbigland, Dumfriesshire. 

Fig. 2. Lithostrotion PoHlocki , Brrnrn, transverse section of a small slab; 

2 a, longitudinal section of the same; 2 B, a few of the corallites 
enlarged. Lower Carboniferous, Dunbar. 

Fig. 3. Lithostrotion M'Coyanum , E. & H., transverse section of a small 
slab. Lower Carboniferous, Penrith, Cumberland. 

Fig. 4. Lithostrotion Fleming »Y, M‘Coy: the crown of the dome-shaped 
mass is ground away, exhibiting the arrangement of the septa 
and, towards the margin, the calices. Lower Carboniferous, 
Arbigland, Dumfriesshire. 

Plate XV. 

Fig. 1. Lithostrotion PhUlipsi , E. & II., transverse section of a small slab; 
1 a, longitudinal section of the same, showing the columellary 
line. Tne absence of the columella in parts is due to the fiexuous 
form of the corallites. Lower Carboniferous, Arbigland, Dum¬ 
friesshire. 

Fig. 2. Lithostrotion Martini , E. & H., transverse section of an unusually 
large variety. Lower Carboniferous, Arbigland, Dumfriesshire. 

Fig. 3. Lithostrotion irregulars, Phill., transverse section of a small slab. 
Jiower Carboniferous, Boghead, near Lesmahagow. 

Fig, 4. Lithostrotion juncewn, Flem., longitudinal section of a small slab; 
4 a, transverse section of a small slab of the same; 4 b, a few 
of the corallites enlarged, showing the peculiar arrangement of 
some of the primary septa. Lower Carboniferous, Brockley, 
Iiesmahagow. 

Plate XVI. 

Fig, 1. LonsdaUia rugosa , M'Ooy, transverse section of small slab, show¬ 
ing the development, from the young corallite emerging from 
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the oral disk of the parent to the perfect condlite ; 1 a, the 
central corallite of the preceding, enlarged, with two young 
corallitea. Main Limestone (Lower Carboniferous), Boghead, 
Lesmahagow. 

Fig. 2. Lonsdaleia duplicata, Mart., transverse section of a small slab; 

2 a, two of the corallitea enlarged. Lower Carboniferous, near 
Muirkirk. 

Fig, 3. LonsdaUia jfloriformis, Flom., transverse section of a small slab; 

3 a, two of the corallites enlarged. Lower Carboniferous, Bath¬ 
gate, Linlithgowshire. 

Plate XVII. 

Fig. 1. Lonsdaleia rugosa, M'Coy, longitudinal section of three corallites, 
taken from a large slab; 1 a, a corallite, showing the acutely 
conical boss formed by the columella in the floor of the calice, 
and the columellary line in the centre; 1 b-1f, corallites in 
various stages of growth, arising from the outer vesicular tissue. 
The different appearance presented by different portions of the 
section is due to the flexuous form of the corallites. Main Lime¬ 
stone (Lower Carboniferous), Boghead, Lesmahagow. 


XXIX .—Description of a new Siwcies of the Genus Merula 

from the Fiji Islands. By E. L. Layard, C.M.G., II.B.M. 

Consul for Fiji and Tonga, F.Z.S., &c. &c. 

Merula vttiensis y n. sp. 

Some months since my kind friend Mr. A. Tempest, among 
a collection of birds made by him for me at Bua, on the large 
island of Vanua Levu, gave me a specimen of a u Blackbird,” 
which at the time I identified, from the short description in 
the ‘Omithologie dcr Viti-, Samoa- und Tonga-Iuseln ’ of 
Drs. Finsch and Ilartlaub, as Merula vanicoroensis . The ac¬ 
quisition by myself, at Samoa, of specimens of that bird, at 
once, however, showed me that I had committed an error; and 
I hasten to rectify it. 

The Fiji bird, which I propose to call Merula vitiensis. is 
of a silky smoky brown above, not nearly so dark as vanico¬ 
roensis ; below, it is grey-brown, with the same silky lustre; 
throat and side of neck grey; the centre of the belly has some 
feathers tinged with ruddy brown; bill and legs bright pale 
yellow. Length 7 W 6% wing 4" 3 W , tail 3 11 2”, tarse 1" 5 nf , 

Mr. Tempest describes this bird as being extremely shy 
and difficult to procure, in notes and habits resembling the 
European bird, scratching on the ground under bushes. The 
nest also is said to resemble that of M. vulgaris. 
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XXX.-— On the Myriopoda . from Siberia and Waiaatsch 
Island , collected during the Expedition of Prof Norden- 
skioldf 1875. By Anton Stuxberg. 


As far as I am aware from studying the literature of the 
subject, only ten species of Myriopoas have hitherto been 
knolvn from the whole of Siberia, including the island of 
Sakhalin. These are:—(1) Litnobius sibtricus, Gerstf.; 
(2) L . rapax, Mein.; (3) Scollop lanes saoolinensis , Mein.; 
(4) Geophilus longicornis (Leach), Gerstf.; (5) G. pilosus , 
Mein.; (6) lulus terrestris (Linn.), Gerstf.; (7) lulus amu- 
rensis , Gerstf.; (8) Tulus armatus , Gerstf.; (9) Platydesmus 
amurensis , Gerstf.; (10) Grasjwdosoma dahuricum , Gerstf. 

Beside other Land-Arthropods, during Prof. Nordcnskittld’s 
last expedition to Novaja Semlja and Sil)eritt, a considerable 
number of specimens of Myriopoda were collected sufficiently 
perfect for description. This collection includes eighteen 
species. One of these, Geophilus pilosus , Mein., was already 
known from the north of Asia—not from the mainland of 
Siberia, but from the neighbouring island of Sakhalin. Two 
others, litholius crassipes , L. Koch, and Polyzonium ger - 
manicum , Brandt, have been long since found in Europe; the 
remaining fifteen species are new to science. 

The following is a list, systematically arranged, of all the 
Myriopods now known to inhabit Siberia :— 


Ohilofoda. 

1. Lithobius ofttiacorum, n. sp. 

2. —- sibiricus, Gerstf. 

3. — — rapax, Mrin. 

4. -pnneepa. n. sp. 

5. -scrobiculatus, n. sp. 

6. -aulcipes, a. sp. 

7. —— Noraenskidlaii, n. sp. 

8. -fornricarum, n. sp. 

0.-crassipes, L. Koch . 

10. -fugnx, n. sp. 

11. -vagabundus, n. sp. 

12. -captivus, n. sp. 

13. Scolioplanes sacolinensis, Mein . 

14. Geophilus sibiricus. n. sp. 

15. - longicornis (Leach), 

Gerstf, 

16. -pilosus, Mein, 


Chilognatha. 

17. lulus terrestris (Lin.), Gerstf 

18. -proftigus, n. sp. 

19. -amurensis, Gerstf 

20. - Armatus, Gerstf 

21. Polydosmus clavatipes, n, sp. 

22. -tabescens, n. sp. 

23. Craspedosoma dahuricum, 

Gerstf 

24. -cylindricum, n. sp. 

25. deplanatum, n. sp. 

20. Platydesmus amurensis, Gerstf 
27. Polyzonium germanicum, 
Brandt. 


Our present knowledge of the structure of the Siberian 
Myriopods scarcely offers any opportunity for comparison 
with those of other countries. For, of the twenty-seven species 
above mentioned, no less than twenty-three consist of forms 
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that have not as yet been found anywhere but in Siberia; and 
as regards the other four species, it seems probable that two 
of them, namely those which have been referred by Oerstfcldt 
to Oeop/nlus (Arthronomalus) lonpicorms, Leach, and lulus 
terrestriftj Linin'*, represent quite distinct though allied forms. 
Indeed it is scarcely to be supposed that two forms so un¬ 
doubtedly Euiopean would extend so far eastward, beyond 
Baikal, as where the Songari empties itself into the Amur, 
where the latter—or the river Schilka, where the former is said 
to have been found. Statements of this kind must be received 
with caution and not implicitly Telied on. The two others, 
the Lithobius crassipes , u Koch, and the Polyzonium ycr - 
manicum ) Brandt, as we have already said, were long since 
known as European. The former is a species frequently met 
with and widely spread in Europe. It is also found on the 
coast of North Africa, and in the north of Europe extends far 
beyond the woody region, being found in the island of Wai- 
gatsch, the south end of which lies foity-five geographical 
miles to the north of that legion. In Silieria it is found in 
the neighbourhood of Yenisei lietwcen 61° and 64° north 
latitude, and may probably be met with much further to the 
north. The Polyzonium germanicum, on the other hand, is a 
more southern form. It is found in the Caucasus, Poland, 
Germany, in Franco (near Paris), in Denmark, in the south of 
Sweden as far as Bohusliin (58°-59° N. lat.), and is said to 
occur on the shores of the Gulf of Finland, but not further 
north *. Such being the case, it appears rather strange to 
find it in Siberia near the river Yenisei, in the high latitude of 
66° 17' north. In Scandinavia it is one of the most southern 
Ohilognatha ; near Yenisei, it was the very first of this order 
that was found by the Swedish expedition when ascending the 
river on their way back through Siberia. For these reasons 
it seems probable that the latter species has its original centre 
not in Europe, nor in the Caucasus, but in Central Asia; and 
it has perhaps, in spreading, taken the same course as the 

S reat number of plants which at the present time belong to 
le flora of Europe, but originally came from the widely 
branched Altai range. But this cannot as yet be more than 
conjecture. 

Before entering upon a description of the species brought 
home, I may be allowed here to make the following brief 
remarks. The Platydesmm emurensis, Gerstf., is the repre¬ 
sentative of a genus of which before only one species was 

+ The informal ion that this species is met with in Finland was given 
me by Dr. Kichard Sievers, who is occupied with a monograph o? the 
Myriopoda of Finland. 
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known, viz. the Mexican one. The Craspedosoma deplanatum , 
n. sp., as bearing the strongest resemblance to a typical Poly* 
desmwff is unique, having no known ally in any part of 
the earth. The Craxpedwoma dahuricum , Gerstf., and the 
C . eyUndricum } n. sp., may be regarded as representatives of 
the European C. RawUtmi , Leach, their close resemblance in 
form pointing to a near affinity of origin. The Polydesmus 
chxvatipeS) n. sp., is a form of the subgenus IcoxidexmuSy Humb. 
& Saussure (distinguished by the strange conformation of the 
legs), of which, as far as I know, only one species has been 
described, viz. from New Zealand. If wc except the Litho - 
biu$ stbiricus , Gcrstf. (which has been, considering the claims 
of the present time, very imperfectly described, and probably 
is a collective species), and the L . ostiacorum, n. sp. (a Litho - 
bins sensu strictiore *), the remaining Lithobii belong to that 
division of the subgenus Archilithobim which is characterized 
by four (never more) teeth on the coxal part of the second 
pair of jaw-feet, and by usually 20-jointed antennas, and of 
which the centre, to judge from the 119 species hitherto known 
of the genus Lithobuix in the wider sense, seems to be in the 
north-east of Asia, though it lias also some representatives in 
Europe, and at least as many on the Californian coast. 

It is obvious from the foregoing remarks that the Siberian 
Myriopoda have very little in common with those of Europe ; 
and what there is leads us to suppose that Asia has been the 
centre in which they originated. In order to acquire a true 
knowledge of the geographical distribution of the species, it 
makes a great difference whether wo say that Asia has received 
such and such forms from Europe, or that Europe has received 
them from Asia. The Siberian Myriopod fauna is much too 
independent, as it were, in its composition, to allow us to speak 
of genuine European forms. It seems we shall come nearest 
the truth by saying that Europe has borrowed from Asia the 
Myriopoda it has in common with Siberia. 

1. Lithobiux ostiacorum } n. sp. 

Lamina cephalica subcircularis, lateribua valde rotandatis, eadem 
longitudme ae latitudine, infra m&rginem posticum impressionibus 
duabus rotundate triangularibus ovanidis, lmvis, satis rigidis longis 
sparse vestita; antennae articuiis 20, cylindraceis, longa setosis 
composite, dimidiam corporis longitndinem aesequontes; oculi 
ellipsoidei, ooollis 9-10 in 3 series (1+3, 2, 3 v. 1+3, 8, 3) 

• Compare Stuxberg, “Genera et SpeciesLithobioidarum ” (<Efv«rs* 
KgL Vet Akad. n. s. Forbandl., ftrg. 32 (1873), no, 8), where (p. 8) the 
sue subgenera Eulitknbiwy NeoUihobius^ LakMm, PtmdoltihobiiM, Ami* 
tithobm, and ArchUUhobius are briefly characterised. 
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rectas longitudinals digestis oompositi; cox© pedum maxillarium 
seoundi paris dentibus 2 + 2 haud validis armat©, sinu modiano 
angulari prope ©quo profundo ac lat-o, antic© setis longis vestitee ; 
acuta dorsualia leviter rugoea et spamssime pilosa, 3., 5., 8., 10., 

12., 14. margin© postieo magis magisque sinuata, 1., 2., 4., 6., 7., 

9., 11., 13. rotundata ct tribus sulcis parvis pracdita, 9., 11., 13. 
angulia postieis productis ; scuta ventralia convexiuscula, postica 
prcsertim spars© pilosa, omnia impressionibus angularibus; pori 
ooxales rotundi in $ 3, 3, 4, 3-3, 4, 4, 3-4, 4, 4, 3-4, 4, 4, 
4-4, 4, 5, 4-4, 5, 4, 4-4, 6, 6, 4, in ? 3, 4, 4, 4-4, 4, 4, 
4-5, 5, 5, 5; pedes primi paris calcaribus 0, 0, 1-0, 1, 1; pedes 
anales mediocres, longitudino tros partes antennarum soquantes, 
haud incrassati, unguibus 2, caloaribus 1, 3, 2, 0 armati (mas 
articulo quinto supra profunde sulcato); pedum analium articulus 
primus inermis: unguis genitalium femineorum integer, acutus ; 
ealcarium 2 paria, quorum exterius interiore mullo majus. 
Color dorsi testaccus vel brunneo-tostacous, interdum vittaabrupta 
obscurioro, yontris pallidior, griaeus ; caput multo obscurius quam 
dorsum. Jiongitudo corporis J2-11 m. m., antennarum 6 m. m., 
pedum analium 4 ra. m. 

Hab. circa flumcn Jenissej ad Krasnoyarsk (66°), Kolmogo¬ 
rova (59° 30% Verscliininskoj (G8° 45% Dudino (69° 15% 

2. Liihobius princeps y n. sp. 

Lamina cephalica subquadrata, lateribus valde rotundatis, latiiudine 
major© quam longitudino, setis longis sparsissimis vestita; ontonn© 
articulis 20, 0 )Undraccis, rigido setosis composit©, longitudino 
tertiam partem corporis vix assoquenteH; oculi ellipsoidei, ooellis 
18-19, in 5 series transversas digestis (1 + 1, 4, 4, 3, 2-1 + 3, 4, 
6, 4, 2), oompositi; coxoo pedum maxillarium secundi paris den¬ 
tibus 2+2 brevibus, validis, nigris armat©, sinu mediano pro¬ 
fundo et lato, fore duplo latioro quam longiore; souta dorsualia 
sat ruguloso, sccpissime subglabra, angulis posticis rotundatis; 
scuta vontralia plana vel Bubplana; pori coxales magni, rotundi 
vel medii transversi, ovalea, in d 5, 5, 0, 5-6, 6, 6, 6, in 2 0, 7, 
6, 7-7, 7, 7, 7; pedes primi paris calcaribus 2, 2, 1 $ pedum 
analium articulus primus inermis; pedes an alas mediocres, inflati, 
sparse et rigido setosi, unguibus 2, calcaribus 1, 3, 2, 1 armati: 
unguis genitalium femineorum ad basin inflatus, bilobus, lobo 
superior© paullo brevioro quam inferior©; ealcarium 2 paria, erassa, 
valida, exterius interiore parum majus. Color dorsi et capitis 
brunneus vel oastaneus, ventris et pedum flavus vel griseus. 
Longitudo corporis (18-) 21 m. m., antennarum 6*5 m. m., pedum 
analium 6*5 m. m. 

Junior, Antenn© articulis 20, subeylindraoeis; oculi ooellis 10 in 4 
series transversas digestis (1 +1,3,3,2); cox© pedum maxillarium 
seoundi paris dentibus 2+2 armat©; pedes primi paris calcaribus 
0, 0, 1 ; pedes analea calcaribus 1, 3, 2, 0 ; pori coxales 4, 4, 4, 
4 rotundi. Longitudo corporis 11 m. m. 
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Jumnis antennae artionlis 17 moniliformibus; oculi ooellis 5 in 2 
series digestis (1 +2, 2); coxae pedum maxillarium secundi paris 
dentibus 2+2 armatao; podcs primi paris oaloaribus 0, 0, 1 ; 
pedes anales calcaribus 1, 1, 1,0; pori ooxales 2, 1, 1, 1 magni, 
rotundi. Longitude corporis 7 m. m., antennarum 1*7 m. m. 

Pullw pedum paribus 10, duo paria gignit; antennae artionlis 17 
moniliformibus; oculi ocelli8 3 in seriem simplieem curvatam 
digestis; coxae pedum maxillarium secundi pans dentibus 2+2 
arms tin; pedes primi paris calcaribus 0, 0,1. Longitudo cor¬ 
poris 3*3 m. m., antennarum 1 m. m. 

Hob » circa flumen Jcnissej inter 61 et G2 gradus lat. bor. 


3. Lithobius scroliculattis , n. Bp. 

Lamina cephalica subqundrata, lntitudino mnjoro quam longitudino, 
foveis 6 rotundatis plus minus profundis j>ono ot 3 ante suturam 
frontalem praxlita; antenna) artionlis 20 cylindraoois compositec, 
dimidiam corporis longitudinem haud assequentes; oouli ollip- 
soidei, ocellis 17, in 4-5 series transversas curvatas vel irrcgulares 
digestis, compositi; coxm pedum maxillarium sccundi pans den¬ 
tibus 2 + 2 brevibus validis arm at so, sinu mediano somicirculari, 
haud profundo; scuta dorsualia rugosa, sparsissime hirsuta, 
angulis posticis rotundatis; scuta ventralift plana vel snbplana ; 
pori coxalos 6, 7, 7, 6 ( 9 ) magni, rotundi vel medii ovales, 
transversi; pedes primi paris calcaribus 1,2, 1 ; pedum analium 
articulus primus inennis; pedes anales (mutilati): unguis geni- 
talium femineorura bilobus, lobis latis, curtis, nigris, inferior© 
duplo minor© quam superior© ; calcarium 2 paria, exterior© info¬ 
rms baud multo superante. Color dorsi tost a ecus, capitis brunneo- 
testaceus, vontris et pedum griseus. longitudo corporis 16 m.m. 

Ilah . circa flumen Jenisflcj ad Pupkovskij (64° 42 f ). TJnum 

tantum specimen (?) vidimus. 

4. Lithobiu$ sulcipes, n. sp. 

Lamina cephalica subcircularis, margin© postioo fere recto, setis 
paucis vestita; antennm articulis 20 moniliformibus, rigid© setosis 
composites, quorum ultimus 2 pweoedentibus longitudinc asqualis, 
dimidiam corporis longitudinem prop© assequentes; oculi ellip¬ 
soidal ocellis 10-13 in 5 series longitudinales, rectos vel sub- 
rectos digestis (1 +4, 3, 2-1 +5, 4, 3), postioo maximo et longo 
intervallo ab efieteris distant©; coxes pedum maxillarium secundi 
paris dentibus 2+2 validis, nigrescentibus armat®, sinu mediano 
non profundo, ad marginem anticum pilis sparsis magnis vestiteo; 
scuta dorsualia Bublsovia, postica prsssertim sparse pilosa, omnia 
angulis posticis rotundatis, 3., 5., 8., 10., 12., 14. margin© postioo 
magis magisque Binuata, l., 2., 4„ 6., 7., 9*, 11., 13. recta ; souta 
ventralia posteriory convexiusoula, anterior* medio impressa, 
5-13, angulifl posticis sulco obliquo profundo prseditis > pori ooxales 
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rotundi, in 2, 3, 3, 8-3, 3, 4, 3-3, 4, 3, 3-3, 8, 4, 4, in $ 
3,4, 4, 3-3, 4, 4, 4; pedes primi pans oalcaribus 0, 0, 1-0, 1,1; 
pedum analium artioulus primus inermis; pedes an ales mediocres 
vel breves, vix vel minus inflati, articulis 4°, 6°, 6° supra sulcatis, 
unguibus 2, calcaribus (1,2, 0, 0)3, 3, i, 0-1, 3, 2, 0-1,8,2,1 : 
unguis genitalium femineorum integer, acutus vel subacuius; 
calcarium 2 paria, intorius exterioro plerumque duplo brevius. 
Color dorsi testaoeus, interdum vitta longitudinali abrupta aequo 
ac capite obsouriore, ventris et pedum dilutior; podes analos 
ssopissime fuseo-onnulati. Longitude corporis 14 m.m., anten- 
narum 6 m. m,, pedum analium 4*7 m. m. 

ITab. circa flumcn Jenissej ad Krasnojarsk (56°), Vorogovn 
(60° 55'), Podkamenno Tunguskoj (61° 40% Niechnij In- 
batskoj (63° 50'), Baklanovskij (64° 25'), Troitskoj (65° 45'), 
Goroschinskoj (6G° 17'). 

5. Lithobius Nirdenskioldii } n. Bp. 

Lamina cophaliea subeircularis, lungitudino paullo major© quam 
latitudino, lams, setis spares veal ita ; antenwe artioulis 20 (17, 
18, 19), brevibuB, crassis, dense et rigido sotosis composite, duplam 
capitis latitudinem longitudine ©quantoB; oculi oeollis 4-7 magnis, 
in duplici serie longitudimili dispositis, oompositi; cox® pedum 
maxillarium secundi paris dentibus 2 + 2 validis, conieis, haud 
nigris, ®quo intorvallo distantibus, marginc antieo-laterali setis 
nonnullia armatro; scuta dorsualia loevia, postica prsesertim pilis 
longis sparse vestita, omnia angulis posticis rotundatis, 1., 3., 5., 
8., 10., 12., 14. margine postico sinuata, primo excepto baud 
clevafca, 2., 4., 6 ., 7., 9., 11., 13. recta; scuta ventralia omnia 
plana vel convexiuseula, impressionibus angularibus nullis vel 
brevibus; pori coxales rotundi, in c? 1, 2, 2, 2-4, 4, 4, 3, in $> 
3, 3, 3, 3; pedes primi pariB calcaribus 0, 1, 1; pedum analium 
artieulus primus inermis; pedes anales brovos, incrassati, ungui¬ 
bus 2, calcaribus 1, 2, 0, 0-1, 2, 1, 0 - 1 , 2, 2, 0 (mas processu 
magno articuli quinti eotigero); unguis genitalium femineorum 
conicus, integer; calcarium 2 paria, brcvia, oonica. Color dorsi 
testaoeo-brunneus, capitis cum trophis ot antennis scque ac ulti- 
morum segmentorum cum pedibus analibus brunneus. Longitudo 
corporis 76~)10 m. m., antennarum (l*8-)3*5 m. m., pedum 
ontuium (2-)3 m.m. 

Hob. circa flumen Jenissej ad Sopotschnaja Korga (71° 40'), 
Dudino (69° 15% Selivaninskoj (65* 55'), Pupkovskij (64°42'), 
Nischnij Inbatskoj (68° 50% vorogova (60° 55% 

6. Lithobius firmicarum, n. sp. 

Lamina cephalica subcircularis, margine postico subrecto, eadam 
longitudine oc latitudine,bevis, setis longis sparse vestita; antennae 
artioulis 20 mouiliformibus vel cylindraeeis composites, ionge et 
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rigid* setosae, breriorea, longitudine tertiam partem corporis 
soperantes; oouli ooellis 4-6, in 2-3 series partim longitudinal^ 
partim subtransversas digeatia, compositi; coxae pedum maxilla- 
rium sccundl pans dentibus 2 + 2 longis, acutjis, baud validis; 
scuta dorsualia l©via, setis longis sparsissirais vestita, angulis pos¬ 
ticus rotundatis,H., 10., 12., 14. margins postico sinuate, cetera recta 
rel subrecta; scuta vontralia convexiuscula; pori ooxales rotundi, 
minimi, raagno intcrrollo distantes, in 1, 2, 2, 2; pedes pritni 
paris calcaribus 0, 0, 1; pedum analium articulus primus iner- 
mis ; pedes anales tenues, longitudine quatuor partes antennarura 
©quantes, setis longis sparsissimis vestiti, unguibus 2, calcaribus 

l, 2,1, 0-1, 3, 2, 0-1, 3, 2, 1 armati. Color dorsi testacous, 
oapitis obscurior, vontris griseus. Longitudo corporis 6*5 m. m., 
antennarum 2*5 m. m. 

Hab. ad flumen Jcnissej circa pagum Podkamemio Tun- 

guskoj (61° 40') in coloniis formicarum. Feminaa non 

vidimus. 

7. Lithohius crassipes, L. Koch, 1862. 

1862. Lithohius crosstnes , L. Koch, Myriapodeugalt. Lithobius f p. 71. 

I860. - curtipos . Palm berg, Bidr. t. kanned, om Sveriges Myriapoder 

Ordn. Chilopoda, p. 10. 

1800. - crosnipes, Falmborg, ibidem, p. 21. 

I860. - „ Meinert, Naturhist. Tidsskrift, 3dje It©kke, Bind v. 

p. 263. 

1809. - <rassipes,v. Poratb,0Rfvers. Kgl.Vet.-Akad. Forhaudl., firg. 26, 

p. 639. 

1809. - curtijm , v. Poratli, ibidem, p. 039. 

1871. - ,, Stuxberg, ibidem, firg. 28, p. 601. 

1871. - crassipos, Stuxberg, ibidem, p, 600. 

1872. - „ Meinert, Naturhist. Tidsskrift,3dje R»kke, Bind viil. 

p. 340. 

Lamina oephalica subquadrata, eadem fere longitudine ac latitudine, 
margine postico subrecto, piliq sparsissimis minimis vestita; an- 
tennse articulis 20 monilironnibus, ultimo duplo longioro quam 
prmcodentibus 2 junctis, composite, breves, tertiam partem cor¬ 
poris longitudinis rix assequentes; oculi ooellis 0-12, in 2-3 series 
longitudinales irregulares digestis (1 + 3,2-1 + 3,3-1 + 4,3-1+4, 
3,2-1 +4,4,3), compoaiti; cox© pedum maxillarium sccundi paris 
dentibus 2+2 validis armat®, setis pauois ad marginem antioum, 
sinu modiano profundo; scuta dorsualia obsolete rugosa, sparse 
vcl dense pilosa, prmsertim postioe, angulis posticis rotundatis; 
pori ooxales rotundi in 2,3,3,2-2,3,3,3 -3,3 t 8,8-4, A 4,8, in 
$ 2,3,3,3-3,4,4,3-4,4,4,8; pedes primi paris calcaribus 0,2,1 
-1,2,1; pedum analium articulus primus mermis ; pedes anales 
breves, infiati, articulo quinto in mare prooessu parvo pnedito, 
ungue singulo, calcaribus 1, 8, 2, 0 armati: unguis genitalium 
feraineorum trilobus; caloarium 2 paria. Color brunneus vel cas- 
taneus, capita obscuriore aut pollidiore. Longitude corporis 8-10 

m. m. 

Hab . in insula Waigatsch ad promontorium Grebennij sub 
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l&pidibua calcareis frequentissimus, uec non circa flumen 
Jenissei ad pagos Nischnij Inbatakoj (63° 50 1 ) ct Vorogova 
(60° 550. 

The specimens from Waigatsch correspond better than those 
from Yenisei with the Scandinavian ones. Those from Yenisei, 
namely, differ in appearance by being much darker brown in 
colour ; and their dorsal shields are very densely covered with 
hairs, which is seldom the case ? and then only in a slight degree, 
with the specimens from Waigatsch, and, as far as 1 know, 
never with Scandinavian or South-European specimens. 

Meinort (op. cit . 1872, pp. 341, 342) has noticed that the 
Lithobius curtipes , adopted by Palmberg in 1866, by v. Porath 
in 1869, and by me in 1871 as one of the Myriopocls of Sweden, 
is not C. L. Koch’s species of the same name, but a form of 
L . crassipes, L. Koch, lie also corrects an error in C. L. 
Koch’s, L. Koch’s, and my own statements regarding the 
situation of the process-like appendage which characterizes 
the fifteenth pair of feet in the male. I avail myself of this 
opportunity to admit the truth of all this. 1 also remark that 
the L. curtipes , C. Koch, does not occur, or, at least, has not 
hitherto been found within the Scandinavian provinces, and 
as little in Sweden and Norway as in Denmark. Excepting 
the L. forficatus (Linn£) from North-east America and the 
entire west of Europe from Italy and Spain to the north of 
Sweden, there is no species of the genus Lithobius , so rich in 
forms, that for wide geographical distribution can at present 
compare with L. craxsipes, which has already been found at 
Bona on the coast of North Africa, in Spain, in the south of 
Tyrol, in Bavaria, in Denmark, in the south and middle of 
Sweden, in Finraark and the north of Finland, and now in 
the island of Waigatsch and far into Siberia near the river 
Yenisei. 

8. Lithobius fugax, n, sp. 

Lamina oephalica aubcircularis, margin© postico parum rotundato, 
eadem longitudine ac latitudine, laevis, satis sparsissimis minimis 
veatita; antenn® artioulis 20 oylindracois composite©, breves, 
tertiam partem corporis longitudinis superantes; oculi ocellis 9, 
binis posticis maximia, ab alii* parvo intervallo scoretis, ceteris in 
circulum digestis, aingulo centrali, oompositi; cox® pedum max- 
illarium secundi pari* dentibus 2+2 validis nigris armatse, sinu 
mediano profun do, panllo latiore quam longioro; acuta dorsualin 
lesvia, haud pilosa, angulis posticis rotundatis; pori coxales rotundi 
in 6 3,4,4,4-3, 5,5,4, in $ 3,4,4,4-4,4,4,4; pedes primi pans 
calcaribus 1,2,1; pedum analium artioulus primus inermis; pedes 
anales mediocre*, sat inflati, sparse pilosi, ungue singulo, calcaribus 
1,3, 2, 0 ; unguis genitalium femineorum hi- vel obsolete trilobus; 
jinn, tfc Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Voh xrii. 21 
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ealo&rium 3 yel 4 paria, longitudkie subnqnalia. Color dorsi 
tesieceo-brunneus, capite obecuriore, au tennis pedibusque ultimis 
rufo-brunneis. Longitudo corporis 12-13 m. m., antennarum 3-4 
m. m., pedum analium 3 m. m. 

Hob . ad urbem Krasnoyarsk (56°) sat frequens. 


9. Lithobius vagabundus , n. sp. 

Lamina cephalica subquadrata, marginibus lateralibus parnm rotun- 
datis, eadem latitudine ae longitudine, la)vis, setis eparsissimis 
vcetita ; antenna) articulis 20 (19) moniliformibus, ultimo 2 pree- 
cedentes longitudine ©quante, rigide sctosae, longitudine tertiam 
partem corporis assoquontes ; oculi occllis 5-6, in 2 scries longi- 
tudinales subrectus digcstis, compositi; cox® pedum maxillarium 
secundi pans dentibus 2-1-2 arm at®, Binu mediuno latiore quam 
longioro; scuta dorsualia omnia sublaevia, pills evanidis, angtilis 
poetiois rotundatis; pori coxales rotundi in 2, 3,3, 2-3, 4, 4,3, 
in J 4, 4,4, 4-4, 6, 5, 4; pedes primi paris calcaribus 0, 1, 1; 
pedum analium articulus primus inerrois; pedes anales mediocres, 
sat indati, sparse et longe setosi, articulo sexto in mare ad latus 
exterius sulcato, ungue singulo, calcaribus 1,3, 2,0-1,3,2,1: 
unguis genitalium femineorum ad basin indatus et crassns, aou- 
mine integer, aoutus; calcarium 2 paria. Color dorsi brunneus 
vel testaceo-brunneus, capite segmentisque ultimis cum pedibus 
rufesoentibus. Longitudo oorporis 11 m. m., antennarum 3-5 m, m., 
pedum analium 3 m. m. 

Hah circa flumen Jcnissej ad Vorogova (60° 60'), Intsa- 
revo (62°), Surgutskoj (62° SO'), Aninskoj (63° 800, Goro- 
schinskoj (66° 17'). 


10. Lithobius captious, n. sp. 

Lamina oephalica circularis, eadem longitudino ao latitudine, l»via, 
setis sparsiBsimis prsedita j antennte articulis 20 brevibua, oylindra- 
ceis, ultimo 3 prmcedentes junctos longitudine ©quanto, composit®, 
breviores, tertiam partem corporis longitudinis hand assequentes; 
oculi ooellis 6 magnis, in 2 series longitudinales rectaB digestis, 
compositi; cox® pedum maxillarium secundi paris dentibus 2-f 2 
validis arraat®, setis sporsis, longis prawertim ad xnarginem an- 
tioum vestit®; scuta dorsualia l®ria, longe et sparse setosa, 1., 3. y 
5., 8., 10., 12., 14. margine postioo sinuata, 2., 4., 6., 7,, 9., 11., 
13. recta, omnia angulis posticis rotundatis; scuta ventralia plana; 
pori coxales in <} 4,4,4,8, rotundi ; pedes priori pans calcaribus 
1,1,1; pedum analium articulus primus inermis; pedes anales 
baud longi, incrassati, setis longis, rigidis vestiti, ungue singulo, 
calcaribus 1, 2, 1, 0 armati—maris articulus quintas proaeesu 
baud magno, setis nonnullis (4,5,6) rectis prsedito, instruotus. 
Color dorsi testaeeo-bnmneua, capitis obscurior; antennas Tarsus 
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apioem dilute brunneea. Longitude oorporU 7*5 m. m., antennarum 
2*5 m. m. 

Hob. ad flumen Jenissej circa pagum Podkamenno Tun- 
guskoj (61° 40') in coloniis formicarum. Unum tantum spe¬ 
cimen ($) vidimus. 


11. Qeophilua sibiricusy n. sp. 

Sat gracilis ; flavus vol cereus, capita cum trophis dilute brunneo ; 
laminiadorsualibusl©vibus,non setigeris; pedes maxillares secundi 
paris keves, sparsissime punotati, flexi marginem frontalem non 
assequontes; coxod coalites minus latae, margin© antico dontibus 
duobuB minimis arm atm; unguis inennis ; lamina cephalica multo 
longior quam latior (longitudine ad latitudincm « 5: 4), laevis, 
supra glabra, ad latcra pilis nonnullis longis vestita; lamina 
basalis lata, quintuplo latior quam longior; lamina proebasaiis 
obtecta; lamina frontalis non discreta ; antenna© long®, quadruple 
longiores quam caput; lamina© dorsuales l©ves, glabras obsoletius 
bifoveolatac; spiracula omnia rotunda, antica magna, media et 
postica minima; lamin© ventralos pilis brevibus don si us vestitee, 
bisulcatm, antic# medio profunde foveolatee; pedes sat longi, tenues: 
pleurae poetic© hoves, baud pilos®, poris 12-15 magnis, partim 
ventrolibus, partim lateralibus, partim obtoctis instruct#; lamina 
ventralis subquadrata, latcribus subrectis, postico parum conver- 
gontibus: pori anales nulli; pedes anales pedibus paris praceo- 
dontis multo longiores, ungue longo, curvato, acuto—femin© tenues, 
attenuati, parce pilosi. Pedes femin© p. p. 57, 59. Longitudo 
35-37 m. m. 

Hob. ad Krasnoyarsk. 


12. Geophilus pilo8us } Meiuert, 1870. 

M Minus robustus, ochraoeus, vel prmtor partem mediam luridam 
ochraoeus, capita cum trophis brunneo, pilis brenoribus donsius 
vestitus: pedes maxillares secundi paris sat grosse, donsius punctati, 
flexi marginem frontalem magno spatio suporantes ; cox# coalita© 
lata©, margine antico medio angulatim sinuato, lineis duabus chi- 
tineis valde abbreviates, lateralibus fult©; unguis inermis: lamina 
oepbalica longior quam latior, sat gross© et dense punctata; lamina 
basalis minus lata; lamina praebasalis obtecta (lamina frontalis 
discreta): antennas long# .* laminae dorsuales densiua punctate©, 
prasertim postica©, obsoletius bisulcata©; spiracula antica, prsesertim 
par primum, magna, rotunda; laminae ventrales pilis donsius ves- 
titcB, antic# medio nrofunde, latcribus obsoletius foveolat©; pedes 
sat longi, antioi pauilo orassiores: pleura© postica© pilis longis sparse 
veetitae, poris magnis profimdia, numerosis infract supra instruct©; 
lamina ventralis angustissimo, lateribus fere parallels: pedes 
anales pedibus paris anteoedentis pauilo longiores, pilis longioribua 

21 * 
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sparse vestiti, ungue parvo' armati—feminae tenues attennati, 
mans incrassati, Pedes femin® p. p. 49, marie p, p.45. w (Mtinert.) 
Longitudo femin® 80-455 m. m. 

Hab. circa fluraen Jenissej ad pagoa Nischnij Tnbatskoj 
(63° .50') et Aninskoj (03° 30 , J , nec non inter urhes Krasno¬ 
yarsk et Tomsk. 

13. lulu* profuyusy n. sp. 

(Jorpus tenne, postice sensim attenuatum, ante sparse, post deneius 
et longius crinitum; vertex sulco transverso profundiore, foveia 
setigeris duabus in striam productis ; antennae Ion git udine altitu- 
dinem corporis aequantes; oculi subtriangulares, ocellis 28, in 
series 7 transverse# (4, 5, 5, 5, 4, 3, 2) digostis, eompositi; seg- 
raentum priraum lcove, tenuitcr aeicuiatum, lateribus fere semi- 
eirculariter rotundatis, supra marginem lateral*™ sulco singulo : 
segmentorum pars posterior dense et profunde Btriata, striis mar- 
ginem posticum longo intervallo non assequetitibuH; pars anterior 
antice levis, postice tenuiter striata : foramina repuguatoria parva, 
longe pone suturam transversam sita ; segmentum ultimum spina 
prominente, crassa, non acuta nec elongata; valvulac anales non 
marginal, dense et longo Betigorae. Numerus segmentorum 40. 
Color fusoo-brunneus; oculi nigri. Olandul© odorifer® perlu- 
ccntes. Longitudo 15 m. m., altitudo 1 *3 m. m. 

Hab . in Sibiria occidentali inter urbes Tomsk et Kainsk. 

14. Polydesmux clavatipexy n. sp. 

Corpus parum depressum, oonvexiusoulum, sparso et breviter setosum, 
mtidum; vortex glaber, pulcberrime reticulatus, sulco longitu¬ 
dinal! subprofundo ; frons denBe ot longe crinita; antennas lati- 
tudino corporis paullo longiores; segmentum primum semicirculare, 
ad marginem anticum 12 tuberculin minimis, lateribus productis, 
rotundatis; segmentorum pars posterior lateribus rotundatis, non 
deplanatis nec dentatis, supra tuborculata, tuberculis 36 maxima 
parte evanidis, sotigeris, in 3 series transversal digostis; foramina 
repuguatoria parva, in lateribus sita; valvulm anales manifesto 
margin atm, sotis nonnullis vesfcit®. Color dorsi brunneus, im- 
mixtis maculis albidis prmsertim in lateribus segmentorum anti* 
corum, liuealongitudinali obscura. Longitudo 10-11 m. m., lati¬ 
tude modii corporis 1*2-1 *3 m. m. 

Hab . inter urbes Atschinsk et Marinsk. 

15. Pohjdemus tabescens, n. sp. 

Corpus elongatum, tonue, depressum, pilis brevibus clavatis, sub- 
nitidum; vertex sulco nullo longitudiuali nec transverso, una cum 
front e densissime crinitus; antennae longitudine j majore quam 
lathudo corporis; segmentum primum semicirculare, margin© 
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antico tuberoulato, lateribus productis, fere rectangulis, supra 
tuberculis minimis, evanidis; segmentorum pars posterior lateribus 
dentatis, post rotundatis, non productis, tuberculis 36 partim 
evanidis, sotigeris, in 3 series transversas digostis; foramina 

repugnatoria-? ; valvulm analos margin atm, setis’paucis circa 

ftperturam vostit®. Color albidus, Longitudo 7-7*5 ra, m., lafci- 
tudo medii corporis 0-6-0*7 m. m. 

Hah . circa flumcn Jenissoj ad urbem Jenissejsk et ad 
pagum Aninskoj (63° 30'). 

16. Craspedoaoma cylindricum } n. sp. 

Corpus cylindricum, crassum, sparse et rigide setosum ; vertex glaber; 
frons ad marginom labri setis nonnulliB vestita ; oculi triangulares, 
ooellis 24, in 5 series transversas digostis (5, 5, 5,4,3,2), com- 
positi; antennm lougilurline £ majore qtiam latitude corporis; 
segmentum primum lateribus valdo productis, supra marginem 
carina elevata obliqna pried it is ; scginenta linea dorBuali canali- 
culata, antica prooessibus perparvis, media et poBtica evanidis, 
sotigeris, ad marginem inferiorem sulco longitudinali obliquo 
supraquo eum carina priedita; valvulm anales marginal®, ad 
aperturam setis paucis vestitm; set® apicalcs 2, parte basali 
erassa, triple longiore quain latioro, pellucida. Nutnerus segmen¬ 
torum (26, 27,) 2H. Color tusco-brunneus, linea dorsuali vittis- 
que lateralibus pallidioribus. Longitudo 11-12 m. m., latitudo 
medii corporis 1*6 m. m. 

Hub . in Sibiria occidental inter urbes Atschinsk et Marinak. 

17. Cra8pedo8oma deplanatum } n, sp. 

Corpus deplanatum, dorso prope piano, setigerum; vertex glaber, 
non tuberoulatus, lmvis; frons ad marginem labri setis sparsis 
minimis prmdita; oculi triangulares, ooellis 28, in 7 series trans- 
versos digestis (7,6,5,4, 3,2,1), compositi; antennm longitudine 
majore quam altitudo medii corporis ; segmentum primum late- ■ 
ribus parum productis, prope rectangulis, rotundatis, tuberculis 
setigeris parum prominentibus, sulco transverso profundiore; 
segments linea dorsuali canaliculata, lateribus valde productis et 
supra exaratis, margiue antioo-laterali rotundatis, postieo-lalerali 
acutis; valvulm auales marginatm. Numerus segmentorum 32. 
Color nigro-brunneus, capite sogmentisque anticis palUdioribus. 
Longitudo 12-15 m. m., latitudo medii corporis 2-2*3 m. m. 

Hab. in Sibiria occident&li inter urbes Atschinsk et Marinak. 

18* Polyzonium yermanicum, Brandt, 1834. 

1884. Pbtyxmium germcmicum , Brandt, Isis, p. 704. 

1887. Ftatyulns Audoumiahm , Gervais, Ann. Sci. Nat. 2 mf sdr. t. vii., 
Zoologic, p, 48. 
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1887. Potyxoniwn gcrmantcvm, Brandt, ibidem, t viii. p. 878* 

1889* Liowma ro$eum ) Motachoulsky, Bull, de Moacou, p. 44, tab. i. 

1840. Polyxonium germanicum, Brandt, BulL Scieutif. vii. p. 637. 

1841. — germamcum, Brandt, Recueil do M6iu. cel. p, oO. 

1844. - „ Gervais, Ann. Sci. Nat. 3“* ser., t. ii. Zoologie, 

p. 73, tab, 6. fig. 12. 

1844. Platyulus Audouinianus, 0. Koch, Deutschl. Cruet., Myriap. & 
Arachn. 40,17. 

1847. Polyxonium gertnanicum , Gervais, Hist. Nat. des Ins, Apt&res, t. iv. 
p. 204. 

1861.- germanteum, Menge, Neueste Schriften der Naturforsch. 

Gesellach. iu Danzig, p. 7. 

1868. - germanicum , C. Koch, Die Myriapoden, Bd. i. p. 89, fig. 77. 

1860. - „ v. Porath, Svenges Myriap., Ordn. Diplopoda, 

p. 34. 

1870. - germanicum , Meinert, Naturhist. Tidsskrift, Sde Rsekke, 

Bind vi. p. 401. 

1071, - germanicum , Stuxberg, (Efvers. K.Vet. Akad. n. §. FOrhandl., 

ftrg, 27 (1870), p. 914. 

Corpus depreseum, convexiusculum, glabrum ; caput parvum, cordi- 
forme, rostro piloso fere quadruplo breviore quam antennis; oculi 
ocellis 1, 2 vol 3, haud pvocul pone antennas siti, postice diver- 
gentes ; antennae articulis brovibua compositCB, longitudine dimi- 
diam corporis latitudinem haud assequentes ; segmentum priraum 
lateribus longe productis; segmenta omnia lacvia, glabra, parte 
postica loviseime aciculata; foramina repugnatoria, primo pari 
excepto, procul pone suturam transversam sita; valvulce armies 
convexiuHcuhe, marginal®, laeves, glabr®, Numerus segmentorum 
43-47 (40-50). Color dorsi flavus vol fulvue, interdum vittis 
transversw obscurioribua, ventris pallidior. Longitudo 12-18 m. m. 

IJab. circa flumcn Jenissej ad pagos Vorogova (60° 55'), 
Nischnij Inbatskoj (83° 50'), Baklanovskij (64° 26% Goro- 
schinskoj (66° 17% 


XXXI .—Descriptions of some new Species of Annelida from 
Kerguelen's Island. By W. C. Muntosh. 

This collection was made by the British Transit-of-Venus 
Expedition, and consists of seven species, representing five 
families, one of which, however, is Nernertean. Six appear 
to be new. Like the Polyzoa and CJcelenterata, described by 
Professors Busk and Allman, they were procured by a grapple 
in the Laminarian region, under a depth of 10 fathoms. The 
Rev. A. E. Eaton (Naturalist to the Expedition) states that 
the shore was somewhat unfavourable for collecting between 
tide-marks, as it consisted for the most part of ledges of rock 
without loose boulders, or of a coarse ana barren shingle. The 
mean temperature of the water between tidemarks was 36 ° F. 
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Hr. Baton found the came paucity of Annelida in the littoral 
region at Spitzbergen. 

The tubicolar forms and Polynoidce occurred on the roots of 
Macrocystis, and some of the young Nereids in the usual silken 
tubes on the fronds of Delesaeria . None of the Annelids were 
found under stones. 

Family Polynoid*. 

Genus Hermapion, Kinberg. 

Hermadion bngicirratus ) Kbg.* 

This form seems to be identical with Kinberg’s species from 
York Bay, Straits of Magellan, though the scales and bristles 
differ slightly from the published figures—the former being 
densely covered with minute spinulose papillee, and the latter 
showing dorsally a less expanded distal region, with a close 
series of oblique rows of spines. The tip in some is slightly 
dilated. The ventral bristles, again, have the curve of the 
terminal hook pronounced, wnile the spinous region is rather 
narrow and short. All the bristles are of a deep brownish 
yellow hue. The antennas, tentacular cirri, and dorsal cirri 
have a filiform tip attached to a bulbous region, the latter and 
the rest of the cirrus beneath being furnished with small cla- 
vate papillae. Much more minute clavate papilla* occur on the 
palpi. The brownish scales generally have a few whitish 
touches: the first is circular, the succeeding reniform, and the 
posterior elongated from before backward. It is a large and 
broad form, one specimen being about 2i inches long. 

Hah . Swain’s Bay and Koval Sound, Kerguelen’s Island 
{Eaton) ; York Bay, Strait of Magellan [Kinberg] * 

Genus Eupolynoe, M*I. 

Eupolynod mollis , n. sp. 

This species superficially resembleB Alentiagehxtinosa } Sars, 
though & close examination shows many points of difference, 
and leaves a general impression that the form is intermediate 
in character between the latter and such types as Harmothod 
imbricata , L. 

The heiwl is proportionally larger, and does not exhibit the 
nuchal process so characteristic oi A. gelatinosa ; and instead of 
the closely approximated pair of large eyes on each side, the 
lateral pairs are widely separated, a large one occupying the 
anterior prominence and a small one being situated at the 
posterior border. Moreover they nearly constitute a squar% 

* Fregatten Eugen. Rest &c. p. 22, tav. vi. fig. 88. 
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whereas in A . gelatinosa they He in the processes of a V. The 
tentacle is absent; but its basal segment is very large iu com* 
parison with the antennae and tentacular cirri. In A. gelatinosa 
they' do not differ much. 

The scales appear to l>e fifteen on each side, and they are 
nearly as soft as those of A. gefatinosa, which they further 
resemble (though smaller) in shape and smoothness. With 
regard to the latter, however, a lugh power shows that there 
is a limited area, near the outer and anterior border, covered 
with distinct papilla'. The dorsal cirrus has a very slight 
enhugoment below the tapering tip (as in A . aelalinosa) ; but, 
in addition, it has a few minute clavate papilla 4 . The latter 
also occur on the ventral cirri. 

The feet are as distinctly marked ns in Alentta ; but there 
is a much greater dispio port ion between the dorsal and ventral 
bristles, both of which are pale. The dorsal fascicle consists 
of a alioit st lies of somewhat translucent bristles with distinct 
spinous row* (almost as well marked as in Evurne ), and gently 
tapering to a smooth portion at the tip. The long ventral 
bristles, again, consist of two groups, more evidently separated 
than in Alentia or Eiipoh/noe anticostiemis , The superior 
tuft arises behind the spine, and is composed dorsally of slender 
bristles with very elongated and delicately tapered spinous 
regions, ending in minutely bifid tips like those in EupolynoV 
ayiticostfcnsiti 3 *. A gradual change ensues toivard the lower 
bristles (of this tuft), which have a stouter shaft, a shorter 
spinous legion, and a strong hook with a secondary process at 
the tip. The bristles of the next series have still stronger 
shafts, shorter spinous regions; and the hook at the tip increases 
in size, while the secondary process diminishes. Inferioily, 
again, there is a tendency to repeat the elongated spinous 
region and slender forked tip of the upper scries. 

There ore nine papilla? on the dorsal border of the extruded 

S oboscis, and the same number on the ventral surface. A 
iform cirrus occurs under each inferior maxilla. 

Hob. Royal Sound, Kerguelen’s Island (Eaton). 

Family Nereids. 

Genus Nereis, L. 

Nereis Eatoni } n. sp, 

This species somewhat resembles Nereis Dumertlu\ Aud. 
& Ed. The head has four large eyes, the anterior pair being 
somewhat ovoid and by far the larger. When turned back* 

♦ Aim, & M«*r, J'sat. Hist. aer. 4, vol, xiii. p. 266, pi, x. f, 
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ward the long tentacular cirri reach to the fourteenth segment. 
The maxillae have about eight distinct teeth behind the point. 
The paragnathi form, near each maxilla, five long rows and 
four shorter; and there are besides several interrupted trans¬ 
verse rows between the former on the ventral surface. All 
are composed of denticulate horny processes of microscopic 
size. The anterior feet have blunt processes; their cirri are 
shorter; and the bristles have on the whole shorter tips than in 
N. Dumerilii. The articulating end of the shaft in the latter 
organs has also a somewhat wider pit for the terminal process. 
At the twenty-fifth foot the superior lingula is rather larger 
than in N. iJummlii, and the outline of the other processes 
also differs. Toward the posterior extremity (e.g. the sixtieth 
foot), again, the superior lingula forms a very prominent elon- 

S ated process, which is much thicker and less pointed than in 
ic British form; and it also differs from A. polyodonta , 
Schmarda, in this respect. 

llab. Royal Sound, Kerguelen’s Island (Eaton). 


Family Terebellida. 

Genus Amphjtkite, 0. F. Muller. 

Amphitrite kerguelenensis y n. sp. 

A large form with seventeen setigerous tubercles. The 
cephalic region shows four lobes, viz. the ventral anterior lobe, 
a large process in front and beneath the first branchia, a fan¬ 
shaped lobe, and finally a large fold running from the root of 
the last branchia downward. The long branchiae spring from 
three short trunks on each side. There is a prominent papilla 
below each setigerous tubercle in the first six segments, and 
in addition a similar process below the second branchia. The 
ventral scutes appear to be twelve. The hooks somewhat 
resemble those of A . affinis y Mgrn., but differ in the anterior 
curvature. The colour of one specimen was purplish brown. 

The species forms a heavy tunc of fine mua, lined by a thin 
chitinous secretion; and, from the flattening of the ventral sur¬ 
face, it would appear to lie on the bottom. 

Mob* Royal (Sound, Kerguelen’s Island (Eaton). 

Genus Neottis, Malmgren. 

Neottis antarctica , n. sp. 

A very large member of the family, differing from Thelepus 
in having three groups of branchiae on each side, and from 
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Orymcea by the fact that the bristle-tufts oonnaenoe n the 
third segment, and also by the structure of the hooks. The 
cephalic lobe is furnished with numerous ocular specks. The 
bristles resemble those of Thelepus , as also do the hooks, 
which are borne on a thin lateral lamella marked by a band 
of dark pigment. A single process only appears m profile 
above the Targe tooth of the hook. The brownish body is 
peculiarly streaked posteriorly by pale transverse lines. 

The animal constructs a large chitinous tube of a dark 
brownish colour, on which Polyzoa, Zoophytes, and Algte 
flourish. 

Sab. No. 3, Kerguelen’s Island (Eaton). 

Family Serpulida. 

Genus Serpula, L. 

Berpula ——• ? 

The softened specimen resembles B. vermicularis, L., in 
external appearance; but the operculum is undeveloped. The 
branchiae appear to he about forty in number on each side. 
The anterior hooks are larger than in S. vermicularis, and form 
a triangle of quite a different shape. The uncini along the 
edge ot the organ are seven or eight in number, the inferior, 
as usual, surpassing the rest in size. The posterior hooks 
present the same structure, and are accompanied by the brush- 
shaped bristles as in 8. vermicularis. 

The tube resembles that of the latter, even to the double 
funnels so often seen in front. 

The absence of the operculum prevents further defi nition. 

Sab. Swain’s Bay, Kerguelen’s Island (Eaton). 

Order ffEKEBTHTEA. 

Suborder Anopla. 

Family Lineida. 

Genus Lineus, Sowerby. 

Lineus corrugatus , n. sp. 

Body (in spirit) flattened, rather abruptly pointed anteriorly, 
and more gradually posteriorly. The oesophageal region is 
marked externally by a series of prominent and somewhat 
regular rug®, which sweep from the mouth dorsally and 
ventrally; so that the dorsal view recalls that observed in 
Anon ater. 
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Colour dark olive throughout, with the exception of a white 
band, which crosses the anterior border of the snout, and passes 
backward to the posterior third of the lateral fissure, where it 
bends dorsally and terminates. 

The special characters are the very large mouth, with the 
prominent rugae, which show that the animal probably possesses 
unusual powers of oesophageal protrusion—a supposition borne 
out by the great development of the external circular muscular 
fibres and the succeeding longitudinal coat of the organ. The 
internal glandular lining is also very firm. The outer layers 
of the proboscis correspond with the type in the Lineidm; but 
the internal longitudinal layer is largely developed. 

Hab . Swain’s Bay, Kerguelen’s Island {Eaton). 


XXXI L —Extinct Lemurina. 

By William Henry Flower, F.R.S. 

The animals commonly known as Lemurs, from the island of 
Madagascar, and certain nearly related species from the 
African continent and the southern parts of Asia, constitute a 
well-defined grom> of mammals, which were formerly asso¬ 
ciated with the Monkeys in the Linnean order Primates, and 
the Cuvierian Quadrumana , forming in the latter the third 
main division Strepsirrhina (Geoff. St.-IIilaire). As more 
complete knowledge of their organization has been gradually 
attained, the interval which separates them structurally from 
the Monkeys has become continually more evident; ana since 
they cannot be placed within the limits of any of the pre¬ 
viously constituted orders, it has been considered advisable by 
some naturalists to increase the ordinal divisions in their 
behalf, and to allow them to take rank as a distinct group, 
related to the Primates on the one hand, and to the Carnivora 
and Insectivora on the other *. 

The disputed zoological position of the Lemurs, and the 
mat importance which has been attached to them by some zoo¬ 
logists, such as Haeckel, who regard them as the direct transition 
between the lower and higher mammals, and as survivors of a 

* For the arguments in favour of thia view see Alphonse Milne* 
Edwards, u Observations sur quelquee points de I’erabryologie dea L6mu* 
riens et sur les affinity aoologiaues de ces anim&ux,” Ann. dea Sciences 
Nat. Oct. 1671; and P. Germs, “Enc6phale dea Ldmures.” Joum. de 
Zoologie, t. i.p. 7. For those for retaining them among the Primates, 
see Mlvart “ On Lepilemur and Chirogaleut, and on the Zoological Bank or 
the Lemuroidea,” Proc. Zool. Soc. 1676, p. 484. 
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large group, now almost extinct, through which the higher 
Pnmates, including man, must have passed in the progress of 
their development, make the consideration of their ancient 
history one of great interest. 

Until very recently fossil Lemurs were quite unknown; at 
all events the affinities of certain remains provisionally assigned 
to the group were much questioned; but within the last few 
vears the existence of Lemuroid animals in Europe during the 
later Eocene and early Miocene periods has been perfectly 
established, and remains of a large number of animals attri¬ 
buted, though with less certainty, to the group have been found 
in beds of corresponding age in' North America. 

In 1862 Rtttimeyev descrilied the fragment of a right 
maxilla and three molars from a siderolitie deposit (Bohnerz) 
at Egerkingen, near Soleurc, Switzerland, uniter the name of 
Canopitheats lemuroides, supposing them to belong to an 
animal partaking the characters of the Americau Monkeys and 
the Lemurs. These remains have, however, by most other 
palaeontologists, been referred to an ungulate. 

More recently M. B^tille discovered, in deposits which are 
being worked for phosphate of lime at Hainte Ndboule de 
Bdduer, Department of Lot, France, attributed to early Miocene 
age, the nearly complete cranium, and subsequently, at the 
same place, a portion of a ramus of u mandible of apparently 
the same species of animal. These were described by 
M. Delfortrie, in the ‘ Actes dc la 8oci&£ Linndenne de 
Bordeaux,’ t. xxix. 1° liv. 1872 *, under the name of “Palano- 
lemur Bettihi)" and through the kindness of M. Delfortrie 
and -Professor Gervais, of Paris, excellent casts of both are 
in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. The cra¬ 
nium is generally well preserved; but unfortunately the 
anterior part, containing the incisor and canine teeth, has 
been broken off. The crowns of the premolars also are de¬ 
stroyed ; but their number and characters are indicated by the ir 
roots, and the molars are complete on both sides. The affinity 
to the Lemurine animals, and especially to the African for m a, 
the Nycticebinae and Oahgina >, is chiefly shown by the general 
form of the cranium, the large size and anterior direction of 
the orbits, the small and narrow muzzle, and the position of 
the lachrymal foramen outside the anterior edge of the orbit 
In size the fossil is intermediate between the Potto ( Perodtcticus 
fotto) and Galago crasaicaudatus. The whole skull, however, 
is more depressed, the orbits are smaller, the brain-cavity rela¬ 
tively smaller ana more constricted behind the orbits, and the 

* See also 1 Journal de Zoologie,’ tome ii. p. 416. 
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muscular ridges more developed than in any existing member 
of the group. The occipital ridge is very marked j and the 
upper borders of the temporal muscles meet in the middle line, 
forming a well-marked sagittal crest, as is the case with 
Loris tardigradus and the larger Galagos, but not with the 
Potto. 

The ramus of the mandible is considerably deeper and 
stouter than in any existing form. The number of the molar 
series apjiears to be p. wi. #, the typical number in the 
Eocene mammals, and therefore one more premolar than in 
the existing Lemurinw , and two more than in the Indrisince . 
The upper molar teeth are of a much more simple and primi¬ 
tive character than in existing Lemurs, being nearly eoual in 
size and having nearly square crowns, with four distinct 
cusps, one at each angle, rather obliquely placed, the inner 
ones oehind the corresponding outer cusps, and with the trans¬ 
verse or rather oblique connecting ridges but little developed. 
The third molar has the postcro-internal cusp rudimentaiy. 

In the mandible six teeth are preserved, the two in front 
(pm. 2 and pm. 3) each with one cusp. In the third (pm. 4) 
the cusp is broad and almost bifid, and the heel is so well 
developed that it closely approaches a true molar in form. The 
latter show very much the characters of the lower molars of 
the smaller Lophiodons, having two pairs of obliquely placed 
cusps, connected by transverse ridges, anterior and posterior, 
witn an oblique ridge running forwards and inwards from the 
poBtero-external cusp. The last has an additional posterior 
tubercle. This pattern of tooth, which is the foundation of 
that of all the Perissodactylcs, however modified, is also that 
on which that of the existing Lemurs is baBed, and is retained 
most clearly in the Tailless Potto (Perodicticus calabarensis *). 

On the whole, then, it appears that the animal whose skull 
was discovered at Bdduer was correctly assigned by Deifortrie 
to the Leraurine group, though it cannot be placed in any of 
the existing genera, and shows in all its cranial and dental 
characters such modifications as might be expected in an 
ancient form, being decidedly more generalized and lower than 
any of the living Lemurs. Of these, however, it more nearly 
resembles the Indo-African forms, and not those of the island 
of Madagascar or of the extreme east, having no near relation¬ 
ship with Tarsius , Chirotnys, or the Indrmncr , and not much 
with the true Lemurs. If the bones of its feet could be found, 
their structure would afford most valuable evidence of the 

• See Huxley, “On the Angwintibo (Areto<*bv$ eaMwmwi)," Proc, 
Zool. Soc., June 28,1864. 
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state of development of the group at the period in which it 
lived. 

A most interesting circumstance was brought to light when 
M. Delfortrie’s specimen came into the hands of M. Gaudry, 
of Paris. That experienced and accurate palaeontologist, with 
the rich treasures of the Paris Museum at his hand for com¬ 
parison, recognized that certain more or less fragmentary 
specimens which had long been in the collection, and had 
been described from the teeth alone, and generally, though 
doubtfully, referred to the Ungulata, were really nothing more 
than animals of the same group, and probably even the same 
species as Palcpolemur Betillei . These arc :—Adapis pariaiensis, 
Cuvier, from the Paris gypsum, described and figured in the 
‘Ossemens Fossilea:’ Aphelofhertum Duvernoyi, Govvais, from 
the same beds; ana other specimens from Barth&emy, near 
Apt. This result is fully acquiesced in by Gervais *, who 
also adds Cwnopithecus lemur aides, Riitimeyer, to the syno¬ 
nyms of the animal, which must henceforth be called Adapts 
partsiensis, as that was the first name assigned to it. 

M. Deliortrie’s announcement of a fossil lemur from the south 
of Franee was soon followed by that of another species by M. H. 
Filhol. named Necrolemur antiquus ( c Comptes Jttendus,’ 1873, 
tome lxxvii. p. 1111), which was afterwards more fully de- 
scribed and figured in an important memoir f, in which the 
Lemurian affinities of Adapts are criticised, and a second and 
considerably larger species, Adapts magnus, Filhol, found in 
phosphatic deposits at Tlaynal, added to the group. The latter, 
of which the skull was upwards of four inches in length, re¬ 
sembles M. Delfortrio’s in its general characters, but modified 
much in the way that the skulls of larger animals of natural 
groups differ from the smaller ones. The brain-chamber and 
orbits are relatively smaller, the face larger, the muscular 
crests more developed, the constriction between the cerebral 
and facial portions of the skull more marked. These modi¬ 
fications remove the skull in its general characters still further 
from the existing Lemurs—so much so that M. Filhol refers 
it and the other species of Adapts to a distinct and hitherto 
unknown zoological type, intermediate between the Lemurs 
and the Pachyderms, to which he gives the name of i PocAy- 
Ismur. On the other hand, the Isecrolemur antiquus found 
at St. Antonin, which is a very small species, scarcely ex¬ 
ceeding the smallest living Lemur ( Chirogaleus rufus) in size, 

• Journal do Zoologie, tome ii. p. 421. 

t “ Nouvelles Observations sur leg Mammiftres des Giseraents de Phos¬ 
phate de Chaux (Ldmuriena et Pachyl6muriens)," Axw&les dos Sciences 
Gtologiques, tome v. (no. 4), 1874. 
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he considers to be & true Lemuroid, more nearly resembling 
Galago senegalensis than any other existing species. Unfor¬ 
tunately, as in both the other examples, tne anterior part of 
the face is so much injured, that the characters and number of 
the incisor teeth canuot be ascertained. This is a great want 
in determining the true affinities of these animals, as the 
condition of the incisors is very characteristic of all modem 
Lemurs. M. Filhol assumes that there are but three pre¬ 
molars above and below in Necrolemur , and that it presents 
therefore a much closer resemblance to the true Lemurs than 
to his Pachylemurs ; but 1 do not see ( judging only by the 
figures which he gives) why the first tooth present should not 
be a premolar as well as a canine, in which case the dental 
formula would be the same in both; and otherwise it appears 
to me that the three heads he figures [Necrolemur antiquus, 
Pakeolemur Betillei, and Adapts magnus) form a natural series, 
the first standing to the second very much in the same relation 
of proportions &c. as this does to the third. This is particu¬ 
larly well seen in the upper surface, where the temporal crests 
are separate as far back as the occiput in the little Necro¬ 
lemur, unite about the middle of the parietal region in Palceo- 
lemur , and in the frontal region in Adapts magnus . Similar 
differences are found among existing members of closely 
allied forms, in the Carnivora, Insectivora, and even the 
Lemurs themselves. I therefore do not think that M. Filhol’s 
conclusion that Necrolemur is to be regarded as an early Mio¬ 
cene Lemurine, only generically separated from Gatago or 
Hapalemur , while Adapts is a representative of a totally dis¬ 
tinct zoological type, is admissible. Such evidence as is before 
us leads to the supposition that all three are nearly related 
primitive Lemuroias; but, in the absence of all knowledge of 
the structure of the limbs, their position cannot be satisfactorily 
determined. 

The recognition of some of the supposed Ungulates of the 
Paris gypsums as Lemuroids shows how little reliance can be 
placed upon the characters of the molar teeth alone in judging 
of the affinities of an animal, and must also lead to the re¬ 
examination of some of the smaller mammals of our own 
Tertiaries, such as Miolophus , as it is not improbable that 
Lemurs may be found among them. 

Perhaps the most important of all the numerous recent 

5 1«ontological discoveries in the Terri ary beds of the Rocky- 
ountain district of North America has been that of animals 
which their describes believe to be low and generalized forms 
of the order Primates. Their existence was not suspected till 
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1872, in which year Professor Marsh # and Professor Cope f 
almost simultaneously announced the fact. Since that time 
as many as fifteen genera have been assigned to the group, 
including five previously described by Ijeidy from teeth alone 
as being of uncertain position. These are nearly all from 
Eocene formations, though two have been found in the lower 
Miocene. 

Until we receive fuller information and figures or casts of 
the remains of these animals, it is'prematurc to speculate upon 
their real characters or affinities. The difficulty of doing so 
at present is enhanced by their describors, in the provisional 
accounts already given, adopting the old assumption that 
Lemurs and Monkeys are very nearly related, and speaking of 
them sometimes as one and sometimes us the other. Of course 
it is possible that these animals or some of them may have 
been Monkeys, in which case they were not Lemurs ; or they 
may have been Lemurs, in which case they were not Monkeys j. 
It is possible also that they may form the connecting link be¬ 
tween the two, and so justify their old association in one group. 
Looking at their geographical position, we should be more in¬ 
clined to regard them rather as the ancestral forms of the 
present American monkeys, or perhaps of all the 8%miina } 
since there seems great reason now to believe that North 
America was in those days a great region of development, in 
which arose many of the forms which spread at a later period 
over the Old World. In this case the. Lemurs, which, judging 
from their present distribution, appear to have spread east and 
west from Madagascar, or the hypothetical submerged continent 
u Lemuria,” may have had quite a different origin. 

The (juestion can only bo determined by a rigid and unbiased 
comparison of the remains, when sufficient materials have 
accumulated, and is without doubt one well worthy of the 
devotion of any amount of patience and labour which may 
be bestowed upon it. 

• Am. Journ. Sci. & Arts, vol. v. p. 406, Nov, 1872. 

t Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc, 1872, p, 664. See also Cope, “On the Pri¬ 
mitive types of the orders of the Mammalia Educabilia,” Am. Philos. 
Soc. April 18, 1878; and Marsh, Am. Journ. Sci. & Arts, vol. ix., March 
1876. 

} Prof. Marsh expressly states , 41 From numerous specimens the writer 
has ascertained that the Limnotherid* should be placed in the Prosimin. 
The brain was nearly smooth, and the cerebellum lorce and placed mainly 
behind the cerebrum. The orbits are open behind, and the lachiymal 
foramen is outside the orbit.” The last-mentioned character is certainly 
specially Lemurine, though the others are common to the early types of 
mammals, and widely different from those of modern monkeys. 
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Note on the Embryogeny 0 /Salinacina Dystcri, Huxley. 

By M, A. Gzarp. 

Tkb ovarian ovum of Salma cilia Dmteri presents a transparent 
vesicle containing, besides the nucleolus, a fine network of proto¬ 
plasm analogous to that which has been described by 0, Herwig in 
Toxopneuetes lividus ; 1 have observed the same reticulum in the 
ovular nucleus of Lamellaria perspicua . The egg when deposited 
remains in incubation under the mantle of the adult and then 
undergoes the first phases of its evolution. This egg possesses a 
vitellus of a fine currant-red colour and a very distinct vitelline 
membrane. After fecundation the germinal vesicle ooasos to be 
visible, and at one poiut of the surface of the egg we see appear a 
finely granular circular spot, opposite to which we observe two polar 
globules. The latter indicate the pole of the egg at which the 
exodermio elements will subsequently be produced. The sjjot disap¬ 
pears in its turn, and the egg undergoes a constriction, which is less 
strongly marked on the side where the spot was than on the other 
side. Towards the summit of each of the tu o halves of the egg, on 
the side where the separation is best marked, stars are seen similar 
to those described by Flemming in the segmentation of the egg of 
Anodonta, and by other authors in a great number of animals. 
Soon there are formed, in place of the stars, nuclei situated at the 
upper part of the globes which liave become spherical. Each 
nucleus is surrounded by a tolerably extensive zone of finely granu¬ 
lar formative vitellus. The egg then divides into four equal spheres, 
two of which touch each other, separating the two others, and thus 
forming a cross* At the stage of 8 the plastic elements separate 
from the nutritive elements and give origin to four small spheres 
situated in a plane superior to the four mixed spheres and alter¬ 
nating with the latter. The four little spheres aie the first rudi¬ 
ments of the exoderm; the polo at which they are situated corre¬ 
sponds to the ventral surface of the fature embryo. 

The difference between the segmentation of the ovum of Salma - 
omn and that which has been described in other Annelides by 
(Separate, Metselmikotf, and Ktfokel is the same as between the 
segmentation of the ovum of numerous Eolididm {Kalis aurantiaca 0 
A. A H., for example) and that of Purpura lajullue (Selenka) or 
that of Broehumus (Scuesky). The multiplication of the exodermie 
moments is much more rapid than that of the nutritive spheres; 
nevertheless the latter increase in number, and the plastic part 
contained in each of them become* less and less considerable. Soon 
an invagination is produced cm the nutritive side, at the a%me time 
that the epibolism of the exodermio elements completes the eonsti- 
tutionef Imgaefrula* The proetma (blastopore of Kay Lankester) is 
at gist widely open; but it soon becomes contracted. Its contour is 
not perfectly circular, but there exists at one point on emarginotion 
which Is continued by a farrow of the exoderm. This farrow by 
Ann. <f? Mag. N. Hut. Ser. 4* Voh xvii. 22 
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degrees extends nearly over one third of the surface of the ovum ; 
H doses rapidly, thus onglobing the exodermic elements in the 
ventral part of the embryo. The proitoma is still viaiblo, after the 
disappearance of the furrow, at the inferior extremity of the embryo, 
in the neighbourhood of the point where the definitive anus will 
subsequently be formed. From this moment the egg becomes elon¬ 
gated in the direction of an axis passing through the centre and the 
procton in. The cavity of segmentation is more and moro visible 
between the transparent exoderm and the deep red entoderm. 

The embryo then assumes the form trochotphvtra. On each side 
of the anterior part two cells of the exoderm give origin to crystal¬ 
lines, which are soon surrounded at their base by a red pigment. 
Towards the anterior third there is produced round the body an 
invagination of the cylindrical cells of the exoderm. The mvagi- 
n&ted cells become more rofringont and coni ractile ; then the inva¬ 
gination returning, they reappear furnished with long flagella. It 
m at this point that the embryo issues from the egg; but whilst in 
some Annelidas ( Phyllodoce for example) the trochospJurra swims 
freely in the water, in Sabnaoina the embryo at this stage remains 
still under the maternal fold; and it is onlj by breaking the cormi 
that we can follow these first phases of the development. The 
embryo is slightly bent upon itself; the convex (dorsal) part con¬ 
tains the nutritive elements; the mouth forms on the ventral 
surface, a little below the vibratile cincture. The part of the 
embryo above the cincture bocomcs differentiated into a rounded 
head no longer containiug cndodermic elements. 

The larva at the moment of its quitting the maternal tube to 
swim freely possesses the following parts:—1, a rounded head, 
containing the four eyes, and furnished at the anterior part with 
three rigid cilia; 2, a cervical part, narrower than the head, having 
at the cincture long flagella, below which are other, smaller and 
more numerous cilia, and on the ventral surface the mouth, the 
circular aperture of which is likewise margined with vibratile cilia; 
3, the mantle, formed by a fold of the exoderm, Which descends like 
an apron over the ventral part and rises on the dorsal surfooc into 
two epaulet-like organs: the head and neck may conceal themselves 
in part beneath this exodermic fold; 4, beneath the mantle, and in 
part ooncoaled by it, at least on the ventral side, there is a portion 
of the body as wide as the head, which I shall call the thoracic 
portion, because it represents the thorax of the adult animal, or 
rather the first three segments of the thorax. This part bears three 
pairs of bundles of set*. Each bundle contains two setie; and the 
set* of the first bundles are dissimilar. At the base of the second 
and third pairs of bundles we observe glands (two to esoh bundle) 
with granular contents, belonging to the exoderm; below the second 
jkdr there are four hooks (unciform plates); below the third pear 
three hooks. At the extremity of the body of the larva there is 
also on each side a strong hook, and in the vicinity of the anus two 
long, rigid cilia. The whole anterior ventral part of the bodjr of the 
embryo contains large cells with a very distinct and refriogeort 
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nucleus and finely granular oontents. These cells appear to me to 
he comparable to those which have been described in the same 
situation in Hydatina senta, and by Kay Lankester in the embryo of 
Ftiiditm pusillum.—Oomptes Rendu*, January 17, 1876, p. 233. 


On the Range of the Striped Opossum. 

To the Editor* of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History , 

Gentlkmkx,— Permit me, through the medium of your valuable 
publication, to add a new locality to the already very extensive 

a e of the Striped Opossum, Dactylopsila trivtrgata (Gray). I have 
y received from the Herbert River, near Rockingham Bay, a 
very fine young specimen of this interesting animal. It differs only 
from Hr. Gray's description in the groat length of the fur on the 
body and tail, and in the dark parts being of a jet-black odour; the 
hands and feet are of a pale buff, the terminal third of the tail 
white, the remaining basal portion black above, mixed with white on 
the sides and whitish below. For this specimen we are indebted to 
Ur. J. Montgomery, of the Department of Roods for the District of 
Cardwell. Yours truly, 

Auttnlian Museum, E- Pwkiwn Bahhai, 

Sydney. Curator . 


On the Natural History of the Rockingham-Bay Distinct, Australia . 

By E. Pibbsox Ramsay, Curator, Australian Museum, Sydney. 

Rockingham-Bay district is a most interesting one for the natu¬ 
ralist. I have myself travelled over the greater portion of the settled 
districts of the eastern and southern parts of Australia; but in no 
one place have I met with so large a fauna, the birds alone amount¬ 
ing to about 300 species, including sea-birds. The mammals, inclu¬ 
ding three new species, and one of a new genus lately described by 
me, amount to about 20 species. With insects of all orders the 
Whole district is teeming. The Lepidoptera, of the genera Papdio, 
Ormtkojptera, &c., are particularly rich and highly coloured; of the 
Sphingid® I obtained 8 species, among them three new to scienoe, 
which I hope shortly to find time to describe. 

The only class in whioh the district appeared to be poor was the 
land and freshwater shells. Within a radius of about fifty miles, to 
which my researches were chiefly confined, I only obtained about 
16 species, including the genera HcUx, Papina, BuHmus, Vxtrina, 
Osntroehm, Phym, Lymnsa, Melania, Cydas, and Anodonta, 

the groves at banana (Mum Bankui, Muller) and of the noble 
palm trees were remarkable for their beauty and elegance. I was 
particularly struck with one, an immense shield-palm, with peltate 
fronds, and measuring in long diameter 6 feet* short diameter being 
about 6 feet. This noble species was noticeable at a great distance, 
its large shield-like leaves presenting broad, well-defined green disks 
Cropping out here and there through the luxuriant vegetation which 
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so densely clothes the sides of the ranges. My friend the Baron 
F. van Mucllor informs me this plant is quite new to science. 

X collected the following species in the Horbert-River distriot 

Ptychonperma Alexandres. This species grows much taller and 
thinner than tho samc(?) species furthor south. The southern limit 
is, I believe, Rockhampton (although an allied spocies is found near 
Toowomba, in the Brisbane district). The seeds also are very much 
smaller, and of a bright red, oval and pointed. 

Kentui WtnUandUana (*). A species easily distinguished from 
others in the district by the blunt serratod tips of tho pinnse, and 
broad fan-shaped terminal pinna? of the fronds. It grows within 
the influence of the tide in almost salt water, on the margins of 
rivers and creeks near the sea, but is also found in the deep ravines 
of the mountains. 

Kentut Cunmwjhanri. I find no difference between this plant and 
tho “bungalow palm ” of the Illawarra district. 

Livistoma, up. (huwilis ?). A species resembling our New-South- 
Wales Concha australis . The fruits are round, plum-coloured when 
ripe. Grows on the tops of stony ridges, und seldom exceeds 15 feet 
in height 

Livistonia , sp. A distinct palm from any of the foregoing, found 
growing within the influence of salt water. Fruit black, round. 
Species not yet determined. 

Calamus of three distinct species abound in the scrubs, some 
growing to an incredible length, often 400 to 500 yards. One of 
the largest species, when old and blaokened by the effects of decaying 
vegetation, is much sought after for walking-sticks. The other two 
species are thin wiry kinds, about half an inch in diameter at most, 
and not unfrequently used by the natives for ties <fcc. Both species 
arc distinct from (\ australis of the Ncw-South-Wales brushes. 

Of Cycadace® I found 6 species, of which 8 belong to the genus 
Cyras, 1 to Bowenia, and 4 to Macrozamia. Maerozama DemsonU 
(Lepidozamia Peroflsbjana, Hegel) grows to a great height in that 
distriot, some attaining to 20 feet. I find it mentioned by Mr. W. 
Hill as Catakulozamia Hopei . I am afraid there is very little 
difference, if any, between these two plants. I have them both 
growing under glass, and have also examined thorn in their native 
habitat 

Of Pandanus I notioed three species—two very closely allied, dif¬ 
fering slightly in form of growth, but chiefly in the colour of the 
ripe seed (which is bright yellow in one), and in the shape of the 
fruits (which, however, vary muoh in both). The third speoies is 
found only in the damp gullies of the ranges ; and is distinguished 
by the great length of its narrow drooping leaves, which are often 
ten feet in length. It is of a trailing habit, the stem about 3 or 4 
inches in diameter and frequently 10 or 12 long, reoumbent, usually 
over dead logs, trunks of trees, Ac. Seeds small, yellow, and quite 
distinct in shape, few, scattered, sometimes only one or two on a 

cone.” 
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On the Functions of the Glands of the Digestive Apparatus 
of Insects. By M. Joubskt. 

The physiological functions of the glands of the digestive appara¬ 
tus of insects have not yet boon determined with sufficient certainty; 
hence the differences of opinion that exist in science as to the port 
to bo attributed to each of these glands in the digestion of food. 

The naturalists who have paid attention to this subject have 
almost always made use in their researches of the liquid contents of 
the digestive tube ; and 1 havo thought that the different results at 
which they have arrived were to bo ascribed to this very defective 
practice, since those liquids arc complex and mixed in always 
unknown proportions. 1 have therefore sought amongst the various 
insects for one in which the arrangement of the glandular organs 
might enable me to collect these liquids in the gland itself, before 
their entrance into the digestive tube. 

The cockroach (Blatta orientals) is in this case. The three 
glandular groups of its digestive apparatus are very favourable to 
experiment and arranged as follows: the upper rogion, consisting 
of an oesophagus, a crop, and a trituraiory apparatus, bears oesopha¬ 
geal glands in bunches, culled salivary glands , nearly 1 centim. in 
length; the middlo rogion or stomach presents eight glandular 
circa, 4 or 5 millims. in length; and, lastly, the lower region, or 
intestine, boars Malpighian tubes which are easily isolated. These 
three glandular apparatus occur in all insects ; but they vary muoh 
in dimensions, and are usually too small to enable us to collect the 
contents in a state of purity. The cockroach thus forms a fortunate 
exception. 

By experimenting with these liquids collected before their 
entrance into the digestive tube, i have been able to ascertain that 
the sole agent in the digestion of amylaceous matters is the secre¬ 
tion-product of the oesophageal or salivary glands. I have con¬ 
vinced myself, by direct experiment, that none of the other glands 
possesses a marked action upon amylaceous substances, and that the 
secretion-product of the salivary glands has no action upon the 
albumcnoid and fatty foods. I think that tho digestion of feculent 
substances takes plaoe principally in the crop in those insects which 
have tho oesophageal glands greatly developed, like the cockroach— 

• and that when these glands arc small and lodged in the walls of 
the ossophagus, this digestion, which in this case is of little impor¬ 
tance, takes place in the stomach. The glucose produced is absorbed 
by the stomach and does not pass into the intestine. 

The ernes which surround the stomach are endowed with quite 
different properties. They secrete a yellowish liquid, which is feebly 
but distinctly acid. After collecting a sufficient quantity, 1 ascer¬ 
tained that, as already stated, it has no action upon amylaceous 
matters, but that it dissolves with remarkable energy the albumcnoid 
substances, coagulated albumen, caseine, and in particular fibrins, 
of which it rapidly liquefies os much as twice its own volume. I 
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have also ascertained that the albumenoida were not simply dissolved, 
but transformed into true peptones, no longer coagulable by heat or 
by acids, but only by bichloride of mercury. 

The liquid of the esoca further possesses the property of energeti¬ 
cally emulsionking fats, a property which is not shared either by 
the salivary glands or by the Malpighian tubes. This emulsion 
lasts for a very long time and acquires a marked acidity. 

We see, therefore, that in a general way the product of the gastric 
onca constitutes the most important agent of digestion in insects; 
and those of them which, like tbo herbivorous insects, feed upon 
substanoes difficult of digestion, possess innumerable gastric caeca 
and have at their service a great quantity of this liquid. This pro¬ 
perty of eraulsionuing and acidifying fatty matters, which the 
gastric juice of the Vertebrata does not possess, appears to approxi¬ 
mate this product of secretion to the pancreatic juice; and the 
assimilation would be complete if it applied also to the amylaceous 
substances; but we have seen that this function belongs exclusively 
to the (Bsophogoal glands in the digestion of insects. Nevertheless, 
taking into consideration the wouk acidity of the liquid of the ceeca 
and its action upon fats, 1 incline to regard it as presenting much 
analogy with the pancreatic juice, the character of the action upon 
starches not being primordial in the panereas, as M. Claude Bernard 
has demonstrated that, in certain fishes, this organ is already 
destitute of action upon amylaceous matters. 

However this may be, 1 believe that the peptones formed in the 
stomaoh and the fatty emulsions are absorbed at once by the walla 
of the stomach, which is the essential part of the digestive apparatus 
and plays the double part of the stomach and the small intestines of 
the Vertebrata. The materials whioh have resisted these actions, 
and which are consequently unfit for digestion, alone pass into the 
iotostino, which 1 regard as playing scarcely any part in digestion 
proporly so called. 

The Malpighian tubes in these researches have always offered 
dearly negative characters. Their product of secretion does not aot 
upon amylaceous substances, or upon albumenoids, or upon fatty 
matters. This oonftrms the opinion generally adopted that this 
group of glands is purely and simply an organ of exoretion, a 
urinary organ probably more complete than that of the Vertebrata, 
sinoe it is the sole eliminating organ of insects. The presence here 
of uric acid and of urates has long sinoe been ascertained; but 
perhaps they furnish other principles analogous to the exorementitial 
matters that the liver has to eliminate in the Vertebrata. 

These researches confirm the opinion long ago maintained by U, 
Blanchard as to the very high grado that insects should occupy in 
the animal series. We see, in fact, that their digestive functions 
greatly approximate to those of the higher Vertebrata.— Compte s 
Rendu *, January 3,1876, p. 96. 
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On the Flo nil Glands of Parnassia palustris; new Physiological 
Functions . By M. E. Hbckrl. 

The boautiful floral glands which are admired by all observers in 
Paniassia palustris havo long attracted the attention of physiolo¬ 
gists from tho point of view of their functions. From Conrad 
Hprongel to tho present day most authors have thought that those 
singular organs play directly or indirectly an important part in the 
act of fecundation. Having had to observo this flower with refer¬ 
ence to the staminal movement, and with the view of establishing, 
by resuming tho study of this phenomenon*, a relation between the 
foliar and floral cycles, I was led, in order to utilize my many hours 
of observation, to divide my attention between tho male organs and 
the glands in their neighbourhood. 1 observed them on the spot and 
under the most natural condition, during a residence in the environs 
of Murat (Cantal), at the end of August und the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. 

The most important fact which struck mo at the outset, and the 
observation of which has led me to doubt the reality of the part 
asoribod to tho floral glands when they are regarded as dostined to 
attract the insects which are the agents of fecundation, is the follow¬ 
ing :—The product of secretion, which is alwujs limpid, and 
does not contain the pollen fallen from the e.rtrorse anthers , far from 
being comparable to that of most nectaries, iH not saccharine, has 
no peculiar odour, is sticky, and shows an aoid reaction with litmus 
paper. A very simple experiment showed me that these glands are 
not indispensable to fecundation, and that, notwithstanding the de¬ 
fective arrangmont of the anthers, this act is accomplished normally 
when the floral glands have been removed from the bud before arri¬ 
ving at their full development; lastly, a capital fact results from 
prolonged observation :—I have seen no insect penetrate into tho 
perfect flowers except a few little Diptora, which, being perhaps 
attracted by the product of secretion of the glands forming a barrier 
round the androccium, are immediately stuck fast by this viscous 
liquid. As in the Droserai I have remarked that, under the influence 
of the irritation produced by the presence of the insects, the liquid 
became more abundant; the animal booh died, and was broken up 
into its constituent parts. In order to appreciate better the action 
of this liquid, I applied to the largest of these glands very small 
pieces of raw flesh, which were at last dissolved, and disappeared, in 
the same way as in the case of the leaves of Pinguinaa vulgaris. 
Would the foot which I here indicate, and which would lead me to 
see in the floral glands of Parnassia palustris a carnivorous organ, 
be an exception in the life of the plant ? Must we see in it evidence 
of anoient habits which at a certain epoch characterized a whole 
series of plants which are unknown to us, and of which the Parnassia 
would only be an isolated term ? It is difficult to reply to such 

* It has already been very carefully observed by M. A. Oris (Comptes 
ftandus, tome lxvii p. 912,18(18) 
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questions; but I would note that the feet which constitutes the sub¬ 
ject of this note is not so novel as might be supposed. Jean Bauhin, 
in his * Historia Plantarum * (1851expresses himself as follows 
with regard to this same plant, whicn he calls Qramen Parmssi :— 
“ Quinque radiatis staminibus, albis apicibus .... quibus totidem 
inteijecta altematim staminum flavesoentium muscarioUt” The 
double meaning of this last word may perfectly well be interpreted 
in flavour of the fact which 1 now point out; and the 44 flycatcher ” 
would thus have been recogniztd more than two centuries ago. 

M. Duval-Jouve, in connexion with these organs and with my 
observations, has been kind enough to communicate to me the 
manner in which he regards their morphological signification. With 
the learned botanist of Montpellier the muscariola would be organs 
derived from those that wo meet with at the baBe of the petals of 
the Hellebores. If these glanduliferous twists be cleft longitu¬ 
dinally, we get, by spreading out the unrolled twist, the surface 
of a floral gland. To render the similitude more striking, it is neces¬ 
sary only to suppose the gland which occupies the bottom of the 
cone divided and transferred to the apex of each of the fibro-vascular 
axes which, as I have ascertained, exist to the number of from 13 to 
15 in the parenchyma of the organ. According to this mode of 
contemplating the facts, the Pamamt? would have to be placed dose 
to the Kanunculaoe©, as has already been done; but in accepting this 
interpretation it would be necessary to ascribe what seems to me a 
very wide part, not only to the transformation of the organ, but 
also to the physiological appropriation of its parts; therefore, from 
the narrow point of view with which I have to do, 1 should be more 
willing to follow present systematic in approximating the Pamas- 
eice to the Saxifrage© and Droeerace©, which, as wo know from 
Darwin*, include numerous oases of well-ascertained camivority, 
whilst nothing of the sort has hitherto been observed among the 
Ranunculacc®.— Cowpte» Rendu*, January 3, 1870, p. 99. 


“Ornithological Enron in the ‘Reliquiae Aquitanicce '” 

To the Editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History . 

Gxntlkmen, -—Professor Jones (Ann. <fe Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, xvii. 
pp. 203, 204) seems to charge me with unfairness in not imputing 
blame to him as regards tho ornithological errors in the 4 Betiqui© 
Aquitonic©.’ If it will afford him any satisfaction, allow me to 
withdraw my expression so far as he is conoeraed, and impute to 
him the blame of not cancelling the sheet containing those errors, 
of whioh he was informed by me before it was issued to the public. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, Your “bediont Servant, 

March 3,1870 . Alfred Nkwtojt. 


Insectivorous Plants, 1875. 
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XXX111.— Amphipodous Crustacean*. On the Genera Hyale 
and Anouyx and a new Species of Prolxjlium. By the 
Rev. T. R. R. Stebbino, M.A. 

[Plates XVm. & XIX.] 

Hyale Nils scon and Hyale Lubhockiana. 

The late Axel Boeck, in his ‘ Crustacea Amphipoda borealia 
et arctica,’ unites under Rathke’s genus Hyale the Allorchestes 
of Dana and the Nicea of Nicolet. Among the generic cha¬ 
racters, he states that the tclson is short, thick, and divided. 
Mr. Spence Bate, on the other hand, in his important and 
useful British-Museum Catalogue of Amphipodous Crustacea, 
keeps the three genera distinct—describing Allorchestes as 
having “ the telson single,” Nicea as having the superior and 
inferior antennae subequal, “ the rest of the animal generally 
resembling Albrckestes, except the telson, which is deeply 
cleft (or double ?),” and finally assigning to Hyale a simple 
telson, though figuring that of Hyale ponlica as cleft or double. 
At the same time Mr. Spence Bate expresses his own inclina¬ 
tion to classify Rathke’s Hyale near to Nicea of Nicolet, though, 
as he had not himself seen a specimen of Hyale , he felt bound 
to adopt Dana’s arrangement of the genus in the subfamily 

S i/sianassinee. In the 1 British Sessile-eved Crustacea,’ by 
essrs. Bate and "Westwood, the genus Allorchestes is stated 
to have “ the telson single;” but there again, by a curious 
Ann. <Ss Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. xvii. 23 
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discrepancy, the figure of A llorchestes imbricatus shows the 
telson divided. Specimens, moreover, from Torbay of a species 
in other respects agreeing wi th A llorchestes Nilsson i undoubtedly 
have a divided telson. There is, indeed, a suspicious similarity 
between the figures in the Museum Catalogue of A llorchestes 
Nilssoni and Hyalc pontica ; but whether these t\\ o are iden¬ 
tical or not, it is pretty clear that Axel Boeck was right in 
reducing the three genera Nicea , Allorckeshs , and Hyale to 
one, the name Hyalc being retained in right of priority. 

But if Axel Boeck is right in uniting the genera, he is un¬ 
doubtedly wrong in confounding flic two species A llorchestes 
Nilssoni and Nicea Lubbock tana. The two are well discrimi¬ 
nated in Mr Spence Bale’s Catalogue, to which Boeck him¬ 
self refers. The Catalogue, however, describes only the male 
of Allorehestcs Nilssoni , ana only the female or young of Nicea 
Lubbockiana ; this is the case also witli the subsequent work 
entitled i British Sessile-eyed Crustacea.’ 

Both of the species, which should now be called respectively 
Ilyalc Nilssoni and Hyale Lubbockiana, seem to have an affec¬ 
tion for tufts of Polysiphoniu? and other finely branched weeds; 
the young forms especially mav be taken from these tufts in 
great numbers. Both old ana young of H . Nilssoni are very 
agile, and have the faculty, not apparently shared by their 
neighbours, of rising on their feet and springing away in a 
very abrupt manner. Well-grown specimens may be taken 
in a state of suspended animation, rolled up in the green weeds 
(Entcromorphcc) which coat the rocks at high-water mark. 
The adult male in both species is distinguished chiefly by his 
superior size generally, and by the largeness of the second 
gnathopods in particular. In the young the two pairs of gna- 
thopods are closely alike and nearly of the same size, the secoud 
pair having in this respect a little the advantage. This obser¬ 
vation applies to the females up to an age when they are already 
prolific, at any rate in the case of II. Nilssoni , though subse¬ 
quently the females of that species have gnathopods agreeing 
in shape with those of the full-grown male. The second gna- 
thopoas are then much larger than the first, with hands about 
two fifths of the size of tire bulky rounded claspers carried by 
the male. 

The two species are so similar in general appearance, that 
it may be convenient to notice those points in which they 
more or less decidedly differ. In Hyale Nilssoni , by the 
extent of the flagellum, the lower antennae are considerably 
longer than the upper. The lower antenna' often have the last 
joint of the peduncle ornamented beneath by three rows of 
cilia, which are not to be found in the corresponding portion 
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of H. Lubbockiana. This latter species has the two pairs of 
antenme very nearly equal, although in the full-grown male 
the lower antennas are noticeably longer than the upper. Here 
tho first gnathopods have only two or three hairs on the hinder 
margins of the wrist and hand, whereas in if. Nilssoni these 
margins are prettily fringed with hairs springing from bead¬ 
like points of insertion, with the wrist-margin fuller and 
more rounded. It must, however, be observed that in the 
largest specimens of both sexes these limbs agree closely with 
the figure given by Messrs. Bate' and Westwood: the fringes 
have almost disappeared; the hand is widened near the palm; 
and a re-entering angle breaks the roundness of the hinder 
margin of the wrist. The second gnathopods have the 
following minute marks of difference Tn ll. Nils non! the 
apex of the finger closes down into the extremity of the palm, 
which is well defined by the angle (less and less obtuse with 
advancing age) which it forms with the margin of the hand, 
this margin bearing two or three hairs very near to tho angle 
just mentioned; in the allied species the palm is defined by 
two spines, and the hairs on the margin of the hand occupy a 
small indentation about the centre of it, while the wrist is a 
little more produced backwards. It is worthy of notice that 
in the adults of both species the metacarpus of the second 
gnathopods meets the hinder margin of the hand, thus occupy¬ 
ing the space which in the young oolongs to the hinder margin 
of the wrist. In the case of H. Lubbock iana, if there could 
be any doubt that these two forms of the second gnathopod 
belong to the same species, it would be set at rest by a speci¬ 
men in my collection, which obligingly exhibits both forms on 
the same animal—the result, it may be presumed, of arrested 
development in the smaller limb of the pair. 

In H. Lubbockiana the coxae of all the logs and the thighs 
of the last three pairs are crenate, with minute hairs in the 
angles; in the other species, though the hairs are present, the 
crenature is wanting or inconspicuous. 

The foregoing differences have been, we must admit, suffi¬ 
ciently minute, and requiring tolerably careful observation 
with a good light; but a very transient glance al the pereio- 
poda of the two species will suffice to remove all hesitation 
as to their perfect specific distinctness. It will not be necessary 
to do more than describe the last in each series, as all the five 
pairs in each species have the same general character. In 
if. Nilssoni , then, tho metacarpus, wrist, and hand of the last 
pereiopod are comparatively slender. The metacarpus is armed 
oehina with four spines, and two in front, its distal extremity 
being conspicuously fringed with a set before and behind. The 

23* 
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wrist has the hinder margin smooth, and is shorter than the 
metacarpus, but is otherwise like it. The hand has spines 
along the front margin, and a little tuft of hairs in the centre 
of the margin behind, with some long ones projecting from 
its point of junction with the finger. 

in J5T. Lubbockiana all these joints are stout. The meta¬ 
carpus has two short spines standing stiffly out from its hinder 
margin, and an inconspicuous one at the distal end, with two 
very small pairs on the front margin. The wrist has two 
pairs of short spines in front. The hand behind is continu¬ 
ously curved and free from hairs or spines; its anterior margin 

S iresents three sections—the first armed at the end furthest 
rom the wrist w T ith a stout spine, this spine terminating in a 
very minute hook ; the next section, besides two or three small 
setie ? cariies that which is the most striking feature of this 
species, a spine twice as long and twice as thick as the one 
just mentioned, conspicuously hooked at the end, and serrated 
along the lower margin ; it is movable, and can be brought into 
contact with the large scimitar-like serrated finger; near to 
the junction of the hand and finger there is another spine, a 
copy of the preceding one on a far smaller scale. 

It was noticed above that Jlyale Nihsoni has and exercises 

f reat powers of leaping; and we might wonder that Ilyale 
ubbockiana , so similar in size and general structure, living 
apparently in precisely the same environment, should neglect 
or not possess so effective a resource for escaping from enemies. 
But a consideration of the spines just described seems to in¬ 
dicate that its safety iB consulted by holding fast, while its 
neighbours have recourse to the opposite expedient of sud¬ 
denly skipping away. Of the three spines in question, the 
central and largest would seem a development very difficult 
to explain, if its two companions did not show us actual gra¬ 
dations leading up to it from the ordinaiy simple spine— those 
at the extremity of the wrist supplying yet another inter¬ 
mediate step, and making it clear by one more example how 
small the changes may be by which very considerable and 
striking revolutions may be produced in the forms and habits 
of living creatures. With hyale Nihsoni one might easily 
be tempted to make separate species for the elder and younger 
forms, did not a well-graduated intermediate scries give very 
fair evidence of the family tie between them. 

Anonyx serraJtus , Boeck. 

Among the species of Anonyx described by Messrs. Bate 
and Westwood, two will be found closely resembling one 
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another, viz, Anonyx Edtoardsi and Anonyx minutus. The 
former appears, however, to be identical, not with the original 
Anonyx Edwardsi of Kroner, but with the Anonyx serratus 
of Boeck ; and Boeck, in his subdivision of the genus, uniting 
this species with Anonyx pinguis and Anonyx minutus , has 
given them the generic name of Orchomene. A rearrange¬ 
ment of the specific names was doubtless needed; but the use 
of splitting up a genus, itself so closely allied to its neigh¬ 
bours Lusianassa , Callhoma , and others, is less obvious. It 
will, indeed, be a hard necessity for the study of sessile-eyed 
Crustaceans, if it is forced to accept the principles of classifi¬ 
cation worked out with so much industry by Axel Boeck, 
largely based as they are upon differences in the organs of 
the mouth. How prone authors are to register unimportant 
differences as characters that make for generic or specific di¬ 
stinction is rather amusingly illustrated in this very genus 
Orchomene of Boeck. In describing the genus he says, “epi- 
merum quintuin altius quam latius:” yet of 0 . pinguis he says, 
“epimerum quintum eadem altihidine ac latitudine,” of O.ser - 
rafaj “ epimerum quintum latius quam altum,” of 0 . umbo . 
“ epimerum quintum in medio gibberum magnum eminens 
so that only the two remaining species, 0. minuta and 0. 
(io&siiy have the generic u epimerum quintum altius quam 
latius. 1 ’ When, moreover, the three descriptions of the species 
of Orchomene or Anonyx named respectively pinguis , serratus , 
and minutus are compared throughout, it will be found that 
they consist entirely of characters which arc exceedingly liable 
to vary with age and sex. The same remark will apply to 
the Anonyx Edwardsi and Anonyx minutus described m the 
1 British Scssilc-eyed Crustacea.’ Of these* two, the former 
is the female, the fatter almost certainly the voung of Anonyx 
serratus —the adult male now to be described having apparently 
hitherto escaped observation, unless, which is highly probable, 
it be the Anonyx ( Orchomene) pinguis above mentioned. 

The following are its characters. The eyes arc large, reni- 
forw, and red. The upper antennas have the first joint thick, 
the! two following mucli shorter, and sloping downwards at 
the top. The first articulation of the flagellum is nearly as 
long as all the rest of it. Tt has two rows of hairs on the 
inner side, and, also on the inner side, the secondary appen¬ 
dage with its first articulation long, but not so long as that of 
the flagellum. The lower antennas have a peduncle of short 
articulations, followed by a flagellum considerably longer than 
the whole animal, consisting of about seventy articulations 
gradually increasing in length and tenuity towards the end. 
and each surmounted by the calceola which has been described 
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(Brit. Sesa. Crust, vol. i. p. 86) as found on the antennae of 
Lysianassa longicornts , and (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, 
vol. xv. Jan. 1875) also on those of Batnyporeia pibsa (see 
also Brit. Bess. Crust, vol. i. p. 92). The anterior lateral 
angle of the head is much produced and rounded. The first 
gnathopods arc short and stout. The hand, which is widest 
at the base, is longer than the wrist; the triangular wrist is 
slightly produced behind at the base of the hand. The second 
gnathopods are long and very slender, the thighs being ecmal 
in length to hand, metacarpus, and wrist put together. For 
the rest, these limbs and the last three pairs of walking-legs 
are so fully described in the 1 British Sessile-eyed Crustacea.* 
under the two species already cited, that nothing need be added. 
Of the two intermediate pairs, it is said under Anonyx Edwardsi 
that they are small, under Anonyx minutus that they arc tole¬ 
rably robust. Both statements may be accepted together, espe¬ 
cially as from the figure of A. Edwardsi it would seem tnat 
the metacarpus^ which is the robust part of the limb, had not 
been observed in the specimens described under that name. 
It is the custom of these animals to keep both gnathopods and 
the first two pairs of walking-legs, together with the long 
lower antennee, closely hidden between the deep coxa?, so that 
in general their true characters can only be observed by dis¬ 
section. The third segment of the pleon has the hinder margin 
very slightly serrated j the hinder margins of the two follow¬ 
ing segments are partially serrated. The first of these has a 
depression in the upper margin near the base, which passes 
beneath the preceding segment; its hinder margin is gibbous. 
The fifth segment has the upper margin curved and passing 
under that of the fourth ; its hinder margin likewise presents 
a gibbosity. The sixth segment is squared above like the 
corresponding portion of Lysianassa tongicornis , the whole 
tail-piece of which bears a marked resemblance to that of the 
animal now under discussion. The telson appears to be more 
or less cleft. The last pair of caudal appendages have the 
peduncle short and stout, the branches subequal, the lower 
being rather the longer, both adorned on the upper serrated 
margins with long cilia and armed below with short spines. 

The same dredging which supplied the specimen now de¬ 
scribed yielded numerous specimens in which no differences 
from it could be detected, except that they were in various 
degrees smaller, that the last caudal appendages were not 

E ose, and tnat they did not possess the long calceola- 
ng flagella of the lower antennae. On the other hand, 
they aid exhibit the same shape and ornamentation of both 
pairs of gnathopods; the upper antennae, with their inner 
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brushes, were the same; the walking-legs were the same; the 
pleon, with the exception already mentioned, was the same. 

Of Boeck’s three species, only Anonyx ( Orchomene) pinguis 
is said to have setose brandies to the last pair of caudal appen¬ 
dages. This species^ together with that called minutusy is said 
to Tiave red eyes, while to serratus black ones are assigned. 
Messrs. Bate and Westwood, however, say of their Anonyx 
Edwardsi } which is the Orchomene serrata of Boeck, that the 
eyes are red in the young, but become black in the adult 
animal. No doubt the colour is variable. Certainly in Am- 
phitho'4 littorinat he eyes, which these authors state to be black, 
are not unfrequently red. 

As to the upper antennae, Boeck says of the first joint of the 
peduncle that it is in 0.pinguis very thick, in 0. serrata pretty 
long, in 0 . minuta short and thick; while he compares the 
length of the first joint of the flagellum respectively to that of 
five or six, of two or three, and of three of the following arti¬ 
culations united. The other distinctions are of a similar cha¬ 
racter, relating almost exclusively to differences of dimensions. 
These cannot he relied on in comparing animals in other respects 
nearly alike, for the simple reason that in the growth of all 
living creatures the proportions of various parts are liable to 
change, and are besides very frequently different in the two 
sexes. Tlius the head of a tall man may be one eighth of his 
whole height, but the head of a child will be a much larger 
fraction of its complete stature. 

The contention licre advanced, that the long lower antennae 
and setose final pleopoda are in some cases characters of 
the male sex, is supported by the opinion which Messrs. Bate 
and Westwood express to the same effect in regard to a spe¬ 
cimen of Phoxus plumosus (Brit. Hess. Crust, vol. ii. p. 527). 
It may also be considered certain that where animals are only 
to be distinguished by the length of the lower antennae, those 
with the shorter antennas are the females or juniors, antennae 
of an intermediate length, without calceolae, indicating a male 
not full-grown. Such a specimen has presented itseli among 
others oi Anonyx serratus . 

If this rule be accepted, and the uncertainty of specific di¬ 
stinctions grounded on proiiortion of parts or setose adornment 
be recognized, the opinion here advocated (that the Anont/x or 
Orchomene variously called pingutSy serratus } or minutus is the 
one species Anonyx serratus) will have a good chance of pre¬ 
vailing. But the same data seem capable of further exten¬ 
sion. Already Lilljeborg has shown that the Anonyx ampulla 
and A. hngipes of the 4 British Sessile-eyed Crustacea^ are 
both of them A. hngipes , the so-called A. ampulla (which has 
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comparatively long antennas) being the mole* It may be open 
to auestion whether Lysianassa auantica may not be the young 
of Lysianassa longicornis ; but any one who will read atten¬ 
tively the accounts given by Messrs. Bate and Westwood of 
Urotho'4 marinas , U. brevicorni$ y and £7. elegane in the light 
of what has been said of the species of Anonyx and (in a former 
paper) of the species of Batnyporeia y will scarcely escape the 
conviction that these three descriptions l>elong to one species. 
The variation of colour exhibited by UrotJu# elegans is not 
uncommon, as in Iphimedia obesa 9 Calliope lceviuscula y and, 
to a striking extent, in Cyrtophium Dartotni *. 

It should be added that the white integument of the various 
specimens of Anonyx discussed in this paper displayed similar 
markings—markings very indefinite in shape, but many of 
them angular and looking like short disconnected scratches. 
The abrupt junction of the long narrow flagellum to the broad 
end of the }>eduncle in the lower antenna; of the full-grown 
male is also worthy of notice. In the other specimens, the 
peduncle being itself comparatively narrow, there was no special 
abruptness in its junction with the flagellum. 


Proboliurn Spence-Batei, n. sp. 

This pretty little species was taken in December of last 
year from a tidal pool at (looclrington, in Torbay. The soli¬ 
tary specimen obtained was a female with eggs. It measured 
about one tenth of an inch in length. It has all the characters 
of the genus Proboliurn of Costa, which answers to the genus 
Montagua of Spence Bate. The specific name is given in 
honour of this latter author, who has done so much to make 
known the curious varieties and varied beauty of Sessile-cyed, 

a An extract from the ‘Comptes Hindus ’ for Jan. 8, 1870, p. 70, in 
the last number of the ‘Annals ’ (March 1870), shows me that the sexual 
character of the long antenna; in Vrothoe has been already observed by 
M. A. Giard. In an interesting notice of the commensalism of this crus* 
taooan with a sea-urchin, M (bard draws the inference, in regard to the 
species named in the 4 British Sessile-eyed Crustacea,’ that one sex only 
has been described (or each of the known types, that Urolhoe Batrdi and 
Urot’ioe elegans must be regarded as representing male individuals, whilst 
Uro hoe brevtcomis and Uvothoe maxims are, on the contrary, figured from 
the female sex. 

From the plumosity of the terminal caudal appendages, 1 had myself 
beon inclined to class Urothoe marmus as ayouni male. But possibly 
this plumosity may depend on the time of life, and not on the sex. The 
relative sizes of the specimens, as given in the text of theBritbh-Museum 
Catalogue, would then suggest that U. marmus is an adult female, U . bre- 
vtcomts the undifferentiated young. In a solitary specimen obtained from 
Goodnngton sands, Torbay, the eyes approach the reoiform shape assigned 
in those of U. elegans , while the antenna agree with those of U, marwvs. 
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and specialty of Amphipodous, Crustaceans. It is much to be 
wished that his Museum Calaloguc of Amphipodous Crusta¬ 
ceans were supplemented by a similar volume on the Isopods 
of the world at large. 

In Probolium Rpence-Batei the upper antennae are very 
slightly the shorter, the middle articulation being the longest 
of the three that form the peduncle, the last articulation of the 

f eduncle being rather shorter than the first of the flagellum, 
n the lower antennas the last articulation of the peduncle is 
the longest, narrowing rather sharply towards the distal end ; 
its predecessor is somewhat shorter and thicker. The flagella 
of these, as of the upper antenna*, are slight, with about five 
articulations. The eyes are black, of moderate size. With 
some difficulty tin* incised edges of the first eoxaj may be seen 
through the partially transparent second coxdj that overlie them. 
The first and second gnathopods arc alike, except that the 
second pair have the advantage in jx)int ot size. Of these 
limbs, the hands are, roughly speaking, oblong, with a ten¬ 
dency towards an ovate shape at the base; the front margin 
is gently curved, the hinder margin very slightly sinuous. 
The palm is at right angles to these maigins, having a very 
slight curve, hut with the angle well rounded off where it 
meets the hinder margin, and surmounted by two short spines; 
along a line which runs quite straight from these spines to the 
inseition of the finger are set at mteivals some four or five 
very delicate spines; the exceedingly delicate arc, of which 
this line forms the chord, is finely serrated or pectinate, the 
appearance presented being that of finely engraved lines 
parallel to one another, of which four or five occupy each of 
the spaces between the spines just mentioned at the edge of 
the circumference, but do not reach to the chord. The wrist 
is produced along the lower margins, and surmounted at the 
blunt apex by two or three cilia. 

The tclson is boat-shaped, the margin rising highest near 
the middle of each side. The rami of the last pleopoda were 
missing; their peduncles seemed rather peculiar in not being 
completely tubular, but open above at the distal end. The 
penultimate pleopoda have the branches slight, the inner being 
the longer of the two. In the antepenultimate pleopoda the 
peduncles are \ery long ; the rami long and slender, equal to 
one another, not so long as the peduncle, the inner branch 
bearing three very small spines. 

In colour there is nothing to notice but some orange-red 
dots scantily sprinkled on the third coxa?, and rather thickly 
on the fourth and broadest; a few small and faint ones could 
also be discerned on the thighs of the third pair of pereiopoda. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate XVIH. 

Fig, 1. Hycde NiUsoni, young male, i a. Lower antennae. 1 b, (Inatho 
pods. 1 d, Last pereiopod. 1 /. Portion of pleon. 1 e . Gnatho- 
pods of younger forms, retained in the female even when spawn¬ 
ing. 1 e, Pleon of ditto. 1 a Gnathopods of fully developed 
female. 1 h. First gnathopod of fully developed male. 

Fig, 2. Jfyale Lubbockiana, male. 2 a. Gnathopods of male. 2 c. Last 
pereiopod. 2 d, Pleon. 2 b. Gnathopods of young, 

Plate XIX. 

Fig, 3. Anonyx serratus, male. 3 a. Antennce. 3 b. First gnathopod. 
3 c .'Second gnathopod. 3 d. First pereiopod. 3 e. Pleon. 

Fig, 4. Proholium Sjwnce-iiatei. 4 a, Antennce. 4 b, Gnathopods 
4 e, IMeon. 


XXXIV.— Notes on Chrysochloris Trevelyani. By Dr. 
Albert Gunther, F.K.S., Keeper of the Zoological 
Department, British Museum. 

[Plate XX. figs. A & B.] 

In the* Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ for 1875, p. 311, 
I described and figured a large species of Golden Moie from 
British Caffraria ( Chrysochloris Trevelyani) from a single flat 
skin. As the discoverer, Mr. Herbert Trevelyan, shortly 
afterwards returned to South Africa, I begged him to obtain 
more and better-preserved examples, entire if possible, or to 
procure at least the skull. In this he was so far successful as 
to send home flat skins of two adult and one younger spe¬ 
cimen, and three skulls, one of which is in a fragmentary con¬ 
dition. The skins of these examples differ from the typical 
specimen in the fur lieing of a greyish brown colour, with 
scarcely any gloss on it, the under-fur being grey. This dif¬ 
ference in the colour is probably due to the season of the year 
at which the specimens were obtained, those sent last having 
been killed in the course of the summer. 

The skull represents one of the most singular forms in the 
division of Insectivorous mammals; and although its most 
prominent and characteristic features are indicated in the other 
species of Chrysochloris , it differs widely from their skulls as 
regards general form*. From the occipital crest forwards the 
skull is nearly equally narrow and elongate, the occipital 
region behind that crest being abruptly truncated, vertical—yet 

* For comparison of the descriptive detail I refer to Prof. Mivart’s 
excellent account of the skull of Chrysochloru, in 4 Jouroal of Anatomy and 
Physiology/ ii. pp. 180 et seqq. 
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more so in jierfectly adult animals than in younger ones, in 
which this region is rather more convex. The occipital crest 
is high, broad, presenting a rough surface behind: each of its 
halves is curved forward, ana, detaching itself from the 
cranium, it forms ; together with the posterior part of the malar 
bone, a broad, high, vertical shield, protecting the temporal 
fossa in its entire depth. The remainder of the zygomatic 
arch is not broader than in the much smaller C. capenats. 
The suture between the squamosal and malar bones is per* 
sistent, vertical, terminating below opposite to the glenoid 
fossa; and it is at this place that the greatest breadth of the 
skull is situated. The orbits are, as generally in Chrysochloris , 
incomplete: and there is no trace of a postorbital process; 
neither is the skull constricted laterally behind the orbits. As 
in (\ capensis the premaxillary is produced on each side in a 
short process, which, however, is not so much twisted or 
flattened as in that species ; on the other hand, the nasal aper¬ 
ture is more open, the nasal 1k)iics advancing less forwards, so 
that the terminal portions of the simple naso-turbinal and the 
more complex maxillo-turbinal can be clearly seen. A well- 
developed sagittal crest extends from the occipital crest to the 
nasal bone. The bony vesicle in the temporal fossa, which is 
so prominent in the other Chrysochlorisy is much less developed 
ana lowei down in the fossa. The palate is of moderate width, 
widest between the true molars, rather concave antero-poste- 
riorly. It is perforated by numerous minute foramina, but 
otherwise perfectly ossified, with a prominent tubercle on each 
side in front of, and close to, the posterior margin, which 
itself is not thickened but provided with a pointed median 
projection. This posterior margin is at some distance beliind 
the level of the last molar. The hamular processes of the 
pterygoids are very long, slender, and pointed ; the interptery¬ 
goid tossa is deep, narrowing backwards and ending in an 
excavation. 

The auditory bulla is well developed, of a transverse oval 
shape, at its lower convex surface traversed by a curved ridge, 
the convexity of which is directed backwards. At its intemo- 
anterior base, behind the hamular process of the pterygoid, 
there is a vacuity in the bulla, tho orifice of the Eustachian 
canal, which is covered by a separate lunate ossicle (fig. B, a), 
leaning against the lateral wing of the basisphenoia. This 
singular ossicle, which does not exist in ( 7 . capensie. is but 
loosely attached to the surrounding bones and easily detached 
with the soft parts. 

Inhere are no paroccipital or mastoid projections^ or the 
former is but slightly indicated. The glenoid cavity is small, 
flat, convex behind, transverse, bounded by the cranial wall 
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internally and behind. The mandiblo is narrow, narrower below 
the true molars than below the premolars; symphysis rather 
long* The coronoid process rises as a triangular plate high 
above the condyloid, a\ hieh is directed backwards in a nearly 
horizontal direction ; condyle obliquely transverse. The angfe 
is much produced, expandcd into a trihedral t>one and somewhat 
bent inwards. 

In regard to the various foramina of the skull and the 
dentition this species docs not differ from C. capensis ; they 
have been fully described by Mivart ( l . e.). 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XX. 

A. Tbn*e \iewa of the skull of Chri/sochlon* Trecelyani : the lateral and 

ujpper \ iew«, of the natural size, the lower, of twice the natural 
size 

B. Lower \iew of the posterior part of the skull, of twice the natural size, 

turned bo as to show the ossicle (a) covering the Eustachian 
orifice On the left side of the skull the ossicle is removed. 


XXXV .—Description of a new Species of the Genus Nycti- 

nonius from South Africa . By G. E. DOBSON. M.A.* 

M.B., F.L.S., &c. 

Nyctinomus africanus ) u* sp. 

Upper lip smooth, witliout vertical wrinkles. Ears from 
perfectly distinct points of origin though close together, their 
inner margins arising from the upper surface of the muzzle, 
though not so near the extremity of the muzzle as i wN.Oestonii) 
tragus somewhat similar to that of N. Cestonii 9 but longer, and 
the upper margin quite evenly rounded off; autitragus quadri¬ 
lateral, the shortest side in front, the upper margin slightly 
concave. 

Fur bright orange-chestnut above and beneath. 

Incisors f; the lower incisors not crowded: premolars ; 
the first upper premolar very short and blunt, its base occu¬ 
pying the whole space between the canine and second pre¬ 
molar* 

Length (of an adult male) 3*6 inches; tail 2 # 2; ear 1; 
tragus 0 3; forearm 2*5: thumb 0*4; second finger—meta¬ 
carpal bone 2*4, first phalanx LI, second phalanx 1*3 ; fourth 
finger 2*4; tibia 0*75 : foot and claws 0*45. 

This species resembles N. midas } from North Africa, in size 
and in general appearance, The large tragus, however, at 
once distinguishes it from that species. 

Hob. South Africa (Transvaal Republic). Type in the col¬ 
lection of the British Museum, presented by R. B. Sharpe, Esq* 
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XXXVI .—On Fatly and Amyloid Hysterophymata . 

By Ii. Karhten. 

During the last deconnia the form of those small organized 
corpuscles which occur in the diseased, dying, and dead tissues 
of organisms, and in fermenting and putrefying fluids, &c., 
cellular vegetations which T have named Hysterophymata 
(see 1 Faulniss und Ansteckung ’), as they only originate 
from already existing specific organisms as morbid formations, 
has been frequently the subject of observation; but their 
chemical constitution has hitherto scarcely been referred to. 

That these ferment-corpuscles are pathological ccIIr, but 
not specific organisms, that their form is dependent on the 
prevalent conditions ot nutrition, and that therefore their dif¬ 
ferent developmental forms ? produced by these conditions, do 
not make their appearance in a regular cycle as in the deve¬ 
lopment of organic species, has been already proved by me 
partly in this Journal (1874, vol. xiii. p. 161 et eeqq.), and 
partly in other places there referred to. 

In like manner, the sequence of chemical actions during 
the process of the development of these coil-vegetations is not 
definitely limited and regular in its course like that which 
constantly repeats itself in endless cycles and with but slight 
deviations during the development of the seed or the egg ? but 
is dependent upon the passing chemical constitution ot the 
nutritive fluid and the physical conditions. 

That these pathological cells, which accompany the morbid 
processes of organic creatures, which often produce these, and may 
even, under certain circumstances, cause the death of organisms, 
produce from themselves by their assimilation-processes many 
different products, colouring and odoriferous matters, organic 
acids, &c.j which are usually regarded as products ot organic 
decomposition, has been explained by me m my 1 Chemismus 
der Pflanzenzelle ’ and elsewhere. On account of the extreme 
smallness of these bodies, however, it has hitherto been very 
difficult to convince one’s self of the production of these matters 
by their assimilating membrane. The physical and chemical 
properties of fat and amyloid, which matters, as I have ascer¬ 
tained by experiment and observation, are also produced by 
the assimilating activity of these hysterophymata, consider¬ 
ably facilitate our acquisition of this conviction ; for just as 
the fats which arc developed by the normal process of life of 
plants and animals owe their origin, according to ray inves¬ 
tigations *, to the assimilating membrane of the oil-, fat-, and 

a H. Kwsten, * Gesawmelte Beitruge ’ &c. pp, 107, 278, 318, See .; 
0. Harz, “ Olivettcl/' Berieht dei Wiener Akad. 1870. 
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wax-cells, erroneously in part regarded as drops, so is the 
necrobiotic product adipocire the production of the metamor¬ 
phosis of assimilating membranes of the hysterophyraata which 
generate this matter. 

I have observed flic production of a kind of adipocire in 
intercostal and lumbar muscles from the pig and rabbit, which 
were in an atmosphere rich in carbonate of ammonia. 

The production of the fat in the temperature of a room was 
a very tedious affair; it scarcely commenced, in the experi¬ 
ments made by me, under a year. The pieces of meat were 
hung freely in well-stopped vessels containing a little carbonate 
of ammonia, which was renewed from time to time. The fat 
thus produced was white^ soft, and greasy, and chiefly soluble 
in ether. Perhaps an air richer in carbonic acid, or a lower 
temperature, would give rise to the formation of a harder fat 
more like adipocire. 

During the slow alteration of the tissues composing the 
muscles there were first of all developed (in four weeks) from 
the Micrococci, which soon made their appearance, cylindrical, 
raany-jointed Vibriones [Bacteria) in tissue (cells and fibres) 
of the flesh ; afterwards the terminal joint-cell of these became 
spherically inflated (* Chemismus dor Pflanzenzelle/ p. 25, 
fig. v. 4 a), and, indeed, first in those contained in. the vessels, 
subsequently in those in the muscle*; then it became sepa¬ 
rated from the other joint-cells, and developed into filiform 
and chain-like structures ( Leptothrix. Mycothrix , Coccus - 
chains) • finally these also broke up into tmn somewhat enlarged 
joint-cells, which I saw dissolve away when brought into con¬ 
tact with ether upon the object-bearer. In about two years 
the pieces of muscle were converted into a uniform fatty mass, 
which, when pressed under the glass cover, emitted oleaginous 
drops which enveloped numerous vesicles. 

The process is different in the development of the amyloid, 
inasmuch as this does not originate from the membrane of the 
mother cell, t. e. the membrane of the Coccus (=s Vibrio) itself, 
but from that of its daughter cells. The youngest develop¬ 
mental stage of the hysterophyma-germs from the normal 
cell-embryos of the fluid cell-contents of plants and animals 
contains albumen like the cell-embryos. In different Vibriones 
&c. formed during the butyric fermentation from fleshy 
fruits, roots, &c. (cucumbers, potatoes, beetroot, turnip, carrots, 
Jerusalem artichokes, dahlias), their contcnts-cells at about 
25°-35° C. (=77°-95° F.), and with suitable nutritive mate¬ 
rials (I found a solution of one half per cent, of phosphate of 

* I have seen a state in which the muscular fibres were completely 
filled with cylindrical, and the vessels with nail-like Vibriotm. 
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soda and ammonia particularly favourable), acquired first of 
all the chemical constitution of the amyloid found in the 
animal body, and soon after that of lichen-starch, when the 
development had proceeded further. Contact with solution of 
iodine produces first a yellow, then a yellowish brown, after¬ 
wards a reddish violet, and tnen a blue coloration. Simul¬ 
taneous treatment with Millon’s nitratc-of-mercury solution 
shows likewise that the amount of albumen continually de¬ 
creases. If the fluid in which the organisms rendered blue 
by iodine are suspended be allowed to evaporate, or warmed 
for some time until the iodine is evaporated, the amyloid loses 
its blue colour, which reappears not on cooling, but by fresh 
contact with solution of iodine. When boiled the amyloid 
hysterophymata furnish neither jelly nor paste, l>y which 
they are distinguished from vegetable amyloid and starch: 
chloride of calcium does not cause them to swell; alcohol 
leaves them unaltered. 

The form of these sometimes compaiatively large amyloid¬ 
forming cell-vegetations shows almost all the variations which 
the hysterophymata in general put on (except Sarcuia and 
Spirt Ilium). We find simple cells {(Wet) and chains of 
such cells, as well as Vibriones (called Bacteria in the resting 
state) and their chain-like series, which frequently seem to 
pass into Leptothrix- filaments, and, when they are somewhat 
twisted and acquire a screw-like movement, have some re¬ 
semblance to Spirillia. Very frequently in this stage of 
development the Vibriones , by one or both the terminal cells 
being spherically inflated, become nail-like (clavijbrmis) or 
handle-like {ansteformis ); moreover the originally cylindrical 
Vibriones become club-shaped (clavatus) by the joint-cells 
towards one end being gradually inflated; or while one ter¬ 
minal cell swells into an oval form, the other joint-cells remain 
without solid contents and coalesce, and the Vibrio becomes 
tadpole-like (gyrinijbrmis). All these last-mentioned forms 
also form chains *. 

The complete development from the first excessively minute 
germ-cells produced during the dying-off of the mother cell, 
to the perfect amyloid hysterophymata (some of which grow 
almost to the si ze of milk-yeast, see 4 Chemismus der Pflan- 
aenzelle,’ 1869, p. 13, fig. n. 6, and m. 2), takes place under 
the most favourable conditions, as above indicated, in from 

* That all these form-variations of necrobiotic colls have been regarded 
by systematists and doctors, to whom thoir true nature was unknown, as 
new genera of peculiar organisms, is a striking proof of the necessity of a 
knowledge of developmental history in the investigation of oiganic nature 
(see Niiesch, * NecrooioBe/ 1876, Schaffhausen). 
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twenty to twenty-four hours. By observations repeated every 
two hours during this time we may very easily follow the whole 
course of development step by step, and ascertain by effecting" 
a contraction ot the secondary cells by the employment of 
diosmotic agents, or by sudden considerable alteration of tem¬ 
perature, &c\, that in fact the production and development of 
these hysterophymata takes place within these rolls. In from 
eighteen to twenty hours the first indications of bluing by 
iodine usually occur; we find individual joints of the Vibriones 
somewhat inflated, the terminal joints moRt frequently, and 
these also separated and coloured blue by iodine m the midst 
of the great mass of yellow Dicocci , Vibrio ncs } &o. which were 
developed somewhat later and more slowly. 

The development of the hysterophymata takes place free in 
the nutritive fluid, which always contains the contents which 
have flowed out of the tom or cut cells, and also in the cut 
cells themselves, much more rapidly than within the closed 
cells; and we may see several or all the joints of a 
Vibrio simultaneously develop daughter cells, inflated in 
various forms, and become coloured blue by iodine, while the 
germs enclosed in the cells have scarcely commenced their 
evolution. But all the ('ells of the tissue of a beetroot &c. do 
not behave in the same manner; nor do all simultaneously 
develop the same forms in their interior, but earlier or later 
according to the more or less albuminous nature of the con¬ 
tents. Hence the elongated cambium-cells in the neighbourhood 
of the vascular bundles are earlier than the cells of the paren¬ 
chyma ; whilst of the latter again some arc earlier than the 
others^ according to the constitution of their continually 
changing contents, which is dependent upon their age and 
their chemical stage of development. 

The cells nearest the surface are also naturally much earlier 
and more intensely penetrated by the nutritive fluid and ex¬ 
cited to the new formation above described than those situated 
more in the centre of the organ, which frequently develop 
none of the large vibrioniform cell-structures, becoming blue 
with iodine when some time has elapsed since the commence¬ 
ment of the process. In these cells Vibrtones certainly arc 
developed, but only albuminous ones, which are coloured yellow 
by iodine and reddish by Millon’s salt. 

It would appear that for the evolution of the amyloid hyste- 
ronhymata an organic compound soluble in water is necessary, 
which diffuses itself outwards from the cells situated in the 
interior of the tissue, where the latter is permeated by an in¬ 
sufficiently concentrated solution of nutritive material,—and 
that, on the other hand, the salts of the nutritive material are 
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held back by the superficial layers of cells in the same way 
that the humus covering prevents the nutritive salts of plants 
from sinking into deeper layers of the soil. 

For all these reasons, there is in the portions of tissue 
serving for experiment, and in the nutritive fluid with which 
these are surrounded, a great multiplicity of developmental 
stages and forms of the cells originating and developing during 
the close of the normal process of vegetation and the com¬ 
mencement of the morbid processes of nutrition and growth. 

Moreover the above-described variations of amyloid hyste- 
rophymata under certain circumstances furnish the most 
beautiful proof that they are all only developmental forms of 
Mtiller’s “Vibrio” as 1 have already shown in my memoirs 
on the u Chemismus der Pflanzenzelfe,” 1809, and on u FUul- 
ni88 und Ansteckung,” 1872. These comparatively large 
bodies, which show nothing of vibrutile cilia or other organs 
of motion (unless we are to reckon as such the still uninflated 
joint-cells), are seen sometimes moving so briskly in the most 
different directions in a confused throng, sometimes with the 
thicker, sometimes with the thinner end forward, the Vibrio - 
twins and chains like automatic snakes, the /^pM/m.r-filaments 
sometimes, when they are curved, passing one another in the 
form of a screw like Spirillia , swimming with and against 
the current, and apparently performing voluntary movements, 
that no one not familiar with the objects can be blamed for 
regarding these organisms as animalH. And yet they are only 
pathological cell-forms! as their developmental history teaches 
us. By the addition of a trace of solution of iodine the move¬ 
ment is immediately stopped; the bodies, which are then 
coloured blue, lie motionless before the observer. 

The cause of this movement, which, under favourable con¬ 
ditions, is extraordinarily brisk, appears to be the evolution 
of the gases produced from the cell-membrane during the 
butyric fermentation (about j carbonic acid and ^ hydrogen 
ana c&rburetted hydrogen gases). As long ago as 1869 I 
called attention to this circumstance (Chemismus &c. p. 32), 
and said that many Vibriones do not lose their mobility even 
at the boiling-point of their nutritive fluid, as I observed at 
that time after the conclusion of the distillation of a fluid of 
thiB kind containing Vibrione#, the fermentation of which con¬ 
tinued uninterruptedly after the distillation, although care was 
taken that no air could penetrate into the vessel which con¬ 
tained the fermenting fluid. 

These mobile amyloid hysterophymata, which are produced 
even when pure water is employed, are obtained in greatest 
number when a piece of beetroot is digested in a closea vessel 
Ann . <& Mag, K Ilist, Ser. 4. Vol. xvii. 24 
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for twenty-four hours At a temperature of 35°-40° 0. (**95°- 
104° F.) m a solution of one half per cent, of phosphate of 
soda and ammonia. At a lower temperature it takes longer 
under otherwise similar conditions before this phenomenon ia 
manifested. Thus it requires four days at about 15°C.( ■*59°F.) 
and three weeks at 6*C. (=42°*8F.). (**82**- 

41° F.) we seethe Vihrionee &e., which then move less briskly 
and not so generally, grow in from four to six weeks from the 
albuminous simple germ-cells into the cylindrico-filiform and 
the various other above-mentioned forms of amyloid hystero- 
phymata. 

As has already been stated, the germs diffused and freely 
floating in the nutritive fluid are always developed earlier than 
those enclosed in the cells, as also usually arc those contained 
in the intercellular spaces (see ‘Chemismus* &c. p. 35), just 
as in geneial the development of the germs between the 
superimposed membranes of a tissue-cell system advances 
from without inwards, and this not only w vegetable but also 
in animal colls, c. g . in those of cartilage. 

During this development of amyloid hysterophymata the 
nutritive fluid very soon becomes acid by the formation of 
lactic and butyric acids. 

Under these conditions, at the above temperature there com¬ 
mences a retrogression of the amyloid bodies; the younger 
cell-vegetations originating in their joint-cells absorb the 
amyloid without forming fresh, and become developed into 
small Dicocci m&Bacteria, which are rendered yellow by iodine. 

The production of the organic acids promotes the develop¬ 
ment of the Vibrio joint-cells into yeast; an addition of sugar 
to the fluid containing amyloid hysteropbymata, even when it 
is boiled for hours and with the greatest care, hastens this 
development of yeast; so also an addition of dilute phosphoric 
acid, in which even fresh vegetable tissue develops yeast instead 
of Vibrioncs . 

Schaffhausen, February 1876. 


XXXVIL —On the Aetinozoan Nature ofMillepora alcicomis. 
Dana and Linn , ( pars). By E. G. N ELSON, Major-General 
R.E., and P. Mamin Dttncan, F.R.S. &c. 

Evert one who has examined the hard parts of a Millepore 
critically is impressed with the existence of calices, limited 
beneath by tabula, and separated by more or less spongy* 
looking ccenenchyma consisting of reticulate and excessively 
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irregular-shaped processes of carbonate of lime. The absence 
of septa and of a columella, and the difference in the size of 
the calicular openings, caused the mass to be placed with much 
doubt amongst the Tabulata by those who are familiar with 
the other genera of that heterogeneous group. And the results 
of the examination of the soft parts, made under many diffi¬ 
culties by the late Prof. L» Agassiz, removed the Millepores 
from the Aetinozoa altogether. He wrote as follows in the 
1 American Journal of Science and Arts,’ 2nd series, vol. xxvi. 
p. 140 (1858):—“ The animals of Millepora are Hydroid 
acalephs and not polyps.’* , . . “ I have seen in the Tortugas 
something very unexpected. Millepora is not an Actinoid 
polyp, but a genuine Hydroid, closely allied to Hydractinia 
Dana added a note to this statement, “ The drawings of Prof. 
Agassiz which have been sent us for examination are so 
obviously Hydractinian in most of their characters that no 
one can question the relation.” Alexander Agassiz, in his 
charming 4 Sea-side Studies’ (2nd edit. 1871) and in corre¬ 
spondence with one of us, is satisfied with his father’s correct¬ 
ness. and gives a drawing of the Hydractinia -looking polyp 
on tnc surface of Millepora. 

The importance of these statements need not be explained ; 
and they ted L. Agassiz to examine the hard parts of the 
Tabulata; and he decided that much of them was sclerobasic 
instead of sclerodermic. It resulted from the general bearing 
of his researches that the Tabulata and liugosa were shifted 
about by succeeding authors according to their belief iu them 
and in the value of the Tabulata as a natural group. The 
Hydroid nature of Millepora was asserted by the majority 
of naturalists. 

There was some dissent, however, from this generalization. 
Milne-Edwards, in his 1 Hist. Nat. efes Corail.’ vol. iii. p. 224, 
not consider the facts elucidated by L. Agassiz to be 
u tmez bien connus,” and lie did not remove the Millepores 
from his Tabulata. In the third Report on the British Fossil 
Corals (Brit, Assoc, for Adv. of Science, 1871), one of us. 
wrote as follows in allusion to L. Agassiz’s opinions :—“ Now 
the distinction between the Aetinozoa and the Hydrozoa is well 
marked : in the first the generative apparatus is included in 
the gastric and perigastric cavities, ana in the last the gene* 
rative and digestive organs are perfectly apart Every variety 
of tentacular and disk apparatus may exist in either; but the 
external development ot the gemmules, ova, and embryonic 
loams must be recognized before any Ccslenterate animal can 
be associated with tne Hydrozoa. Here is the point where 
Agassiz fails, His researches are only suggestive until the 
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generative organs are recognized cm the protruded polyps 
of Mittqxn-a, and until the roesenterico-ovarian layers are 

B ovcd not to exist within the calices. The external resem- 
ance of the Millepore-polyps to the sterile HydractinuB is 
evident/ 1 In the same report it is noticed that “Mittapora 
is a most aberrant genus if it be one of the Madreporarian 
Tabnlata. I have not yet satisfied myself about the Hydrot- 
dean characteristics of its soft parts ; but an examination of the 
coenenchyma of a series of species throws great doubt upon 
the Madreporarian affinities. The intimate nature of the 
hard parts was thus noticed in the same Report, p. 126:— 
u A careful examination of the caliees of good specimens 
determines that the trabeculae of which the coenenchyma is 
composed often projects into them in the position of septa; 
but there is nothing like the regular arrangement as seen in 
Hdiopora or in the Poritid® of the Perforata. The cells of 
the coenenchyma may occasionally be seen to open into the 
space above the last tabula. The absence of septa and this 
relation of the coenenchyma to the gastric spaces are most 
important. The tubular nature of much of the coenenchyma 
is evident; and longitudinal sections prove that the spongy 
nature is by no means constant or uniform.” In the { Trans. 
Connecticut Acad, of Arts and Sciences/ vol. i. 1868-1870. 
Prof. E. A. Verrill demolished the theory that because Mille* 
para is a Hydroid all the other Tabulata belong to the same 
order. He admits the Hydroid natme of the polyp of MtUa- 
pora , and shows that Bradley has proved that Pomtopora hag 
animals identical in structure with most typical genera of true 
polyps. He notices the twelve septa of the species of this 
last genus, and that the genus is a true Madreporarian allied 
to Oculina and Stylophora. (See also the same author, M On 
the Affinities of the Tabulate Corals,” Proc. Essex Instil# it. 

L 90, 1869.) Bradley described the polyps of Podlkpara 
era } Verrill, as having twelve equal cylindrical tentacles, 
which are swollen at the tips (six are horizontal, and six to* 
* right: Verrill, Notes &e. p. 523). 

A paper was read at the Royal Society (received Sept. 28* 
1876) by H. N. Moseley, MJL, Naturalist to the * Challenger 
Expedition, u On the Structure and Relations of the Alcyonb* 
rian Ueliopora onrulea , with some Account of the Anatomy of 
a Species of Sarcophyton ; Notes on the Structure ot Species 
of the Genera Millepora, Pocillopora. and Stylaster j and Ro* 
marks on the Affinities of certain Palaeozoic Corals*” The 
author examined Millepora alctcornis at Bermuda and othet 
species elsewhere* and remarks thatthe examinatio n of these 
Millepores was found to be beset with grant difauUi " but 
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frusta toobtain results at the Sandwich Islands 41 . This difficulty 
is again referred to (p. 63); but some information is given regard¬ 
ing the question :— u The calcareous coenenchymal tissue of 
Smlepora differs extremely from that of Helioj>ora in being 
reticulate, not tubular: in histological structure it is similar to 
Beltopora. The coral has only a thin superficial layer of soft 
living tissue, composed of a network of canals filled with cells 
resembling those of the canals of Alcyonarians, and covered 
externally with nematocy8ts. ,, ... i{ Two kinds of polyps are 
present, large and small. Tentacles arc present in both kinds; 
they appear to be four in number and compound. They are 
simply retracted by moans of muscular fibres, which are ar¬ 
ranged round the base of the cylindrical stomach radially, but, 
as tar as has yet been seen, without any disposition in definite 
groups. No mesenteries have been 8een. ,, 

Further on the author notices that “fleliopora is most im- 
doubtedty an Alcyonarian. The number of its mesenteries, 
the distribution with regard to them of the retractor muscles, ana 
the form and number of its tentacles are decisive evidence in 
the matter.” Yet in a few lines, in spite of what the author 
had written regarding the similarity of their histological cha¬ 
racters, we are told that with the Milleporkbe and with the 
Podlloporidce and Seriatoporidae, Helwpora is allied solely 
on account of its possession of tabulce. Mr. Moseley had 
Prof. VerrilPs book to refer to, and yet appears to have for- 

E tten Mr. Bradley’s work, which his own researches prove to 
correct. 

Evidently in extreme perplexity, like most of us who have 
ventured to touch the subject of the Millepores, Mr. Moseley 
determines that u no certain conclusion can be arrived at from 
the few facts yet ascertained.” In other words, the question 
of the structure and affinities is perfectly open. 

Many rears ago one of us, then Lieut. Nelson, B.E., was 
quartered at Bermuda; and the geological description of the 
Imnds in the i Transactions of the Geological Society ’ f was 
one of the results of some study there. The structure of* 
Mttkpora akicomi* was also made a study, and drawings were 
* Proc* Royal See. vol. xxiv. no. 164. p. 60. The author remarks 
“Few original works relating to the subjects treated of in this paper were 
available for referanoe on board the ‘Challenger.’ ” We suppose that the 
whole pi the writings of one of us regarding the Rugose, in the * PhiL 
thins./ the Palteontogrephical Society’s publications (Secondary Corals), 
the papers on Australian corals, and the reports on the Tabulate and 
Stogosa were not there. In explaining his views regarding the Rugose 
the author simply mistakes our meaning in relation to the origin of that 
gpoiip* 

< f "0» the of the Bermudas,” Tnos. Gtol. Soc. 1884, 2nd eet. 

rol r. f. 108. 
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taken of it under advantageous circumstances. For many 
years these drawings have been on the point of being pub* 
Hshed, and now, owing to their manifest importance, they are 
brought forward. In the moan time, and especially of late 
years, since the Tabulata were considered in the Report to the 
British Association already noticed, the other contributor to 
this paper has microscopically examined many specimens, and 
has worked up to the point where Lieut, (now Major-General) 
Nelson’s long-completed work began. 

There is little to add to the description of the hard parts, 
except to notice that all are agreed in their construction, ana 
that the tubular nature of the oiraenchyma relates to old polyp* 
calices in long series, the tabulm having been absorbed or 
broken down. Tho reticulate appearance on the surface is pro¬ 
duced by well-marked ridges and depressions j and cavities exist 
below tlie surface in this reticulate mass, which are connected 
with the calicnlar spaces. The tissue soon becomes hard and 
more solid with depth ; and infiltration of carbonate of lime 
appears to have united the reticulate solerenchymatons pro¬ 
cesses. Rut in the midst of branches the reticulate and 
apparently cellular arrangement persists. The sclercnchyma 
consists of fibrous-looking plain spicula, arranged side by side 
and above each other; there arc also homogeneous carbonate 
of lime and granules. The soft tissues (or rather the organic 
basis which permeates the coral, and in and about whicn, the 
calcareous element is deposited) are much more plentiful than 
might !>t; expected ; they can be got out by weak hydrochloric 
acid (dilute), aud evidently line tne calicular fossas, the top of 
the tabulae, and enter into the cavities in the reticulate super¬ 
ficial structure. The shape of the solid parts of the reticulation 
is retained by tbis means, sometimes very perfectly. Once 
only was a glimpse obtained of any thing like a polyp; and 
it foreshadowed the truth long before obtained at the Bermudas. 

The polyp of Milhpora alcicomis, as seen by one of us at 
Bermuda iu full expansion, is a very remarkable one; and it is a 
great satisfaction to be able to state that L. Agassiz saw only a 
part of the whole, and came to his conclusions too rapidly. Tba 
polyps are of different lengths according to their growth, are 
slender, and stand erect in crowds around the branches (fig, t); 
Each arises from a cylindrical stem, which is rendered slightly 
square close to four tentacles which project upwards and (mtn 
wards. Their tips are swollen and rounded; and their bases 
are continuous by means of straight disk tissue which overlaps 
slightly the analogue of the oral opening. Out of this QfmJ 
mg comes a second cylinder, to terminate in four other tentyK$ti 
in the same way; and in some polyps there is a ftlrthec growth^ 
so that there are two or more rows of tentacles separated 
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by the tubular cylindrical tissue (fig* 1)* It is evident that 
Atfassix saw young, ill-developed, and probably injured 
polyps which had not attained their second row of tentacles. 
The number of tentacles may be therefore 4, 8, 12, &c. The 
tentacles were not noticed to be pinnate *. 

In looking at this description there is a probability that 
Miliepora is au Alcyonarian; and there is no proof that it is a 
Hydroid, The arrangement of the sclcrenchyma will prevent 
the species being classified as Madreporarian. 


Kg. 1. Fig. 2. 



Fig, 1, Expanded polyp of Miliepora dkkorni* : a } aide view (in some in¬ 
stances there are five or six whorls of tentacles); b , view of top. 
Pig. 2. Ooraflum with expanded polyps. 

Fm. 8. The tubular cavities of the corallum. 

From drawings by Lieut (now Major-General) Nelson, R.E. 


* Pinnate tentacles are not peculiar to Alcyonarian*. Qe*8n* dijfbea 
of Bermuda has them. 
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XXXYIIL— Remarks on 1 The Dawn of Life? ly Dr. Dawson / 
to which is added a Supplementary Note. By Professors 
W. King, Sc.D. &c., and T. H. Rownet, Ph.D. &c. 

When reading Dr. Carpenter’s “ final ” manifesto * announ¬ 
cing that he withdrew from the Eozoic contest—obviously in 
consequence of his having at last become conscious of the fact 
that he and ourselves were working from a different base of 
operations, naively imagining all along that, as in a sporting’ 
contest, there must be some “ common basis of agreement’’ 
between us—we felt it would be unnecessary for us to do 
any thing more in defence of our position. But as Dr. Dawson 
has amassed together all his old materials, with some addi¬ 
tions, forming them into one imposing stockade, ‘ The Dawn 
of Life,’ from which he has made an earnest appeal to the vox 
populi for support, we consider ourselves under the necessity 
of again taking up arms against a “ state of things that has 
long ceased to bo desirable in the interests of science, since the 
settlement of the questions raised is in the highest degree im¬ 
portant to the history of life.” 

Passing over by far the largest portions of * The Dawn of 
Life ; ’ as they, and our disproofs of them, have already appeared 
in different scientific journals, we shall at once enter into the 
“ fire of discussion ” by noticing whatever requires our par¬ 
ticular attention. 

After carefully going over the work, we find that it will be 
most conducive to a correct judgment to arrange the subjects 
to be noticed under the following heads:— 

1. Restoration of Eotoon. 

2. “ Differences between the cell-wall of Eotoon and a 

vein of chrysotile.” 

3. “ Proper wall shifted by a fault, and more recent chry- 

sotile vein not faulted.” 

4. u Archamphcerina ” and other u minute fonuniniferal 

forms.” 

5. New figures of u proper wall” 

6. “ Stromatoporoid successors of Eotoon." 

7. “ Canals filled with dolomite.” 

8. “ Short answers" to our summarised (i objections ” 

against Eozoonism. 

9. “ Systematic position of Eotoon” 

10. Natural Theology of the Eozoic Doctrine. 


* ‘ Annals and Kagastae of Natural History,’ NoVasabar 1874. 
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Dr. Damon 1 * 1 Dawn qf h&fc' 

1. u Restoration of Eozoon.” 

u The place of Eozoon will he in the family NummuUnidas , 
or between this and Globigerinidce ” (Dawson). Looking at 
the " Magnified and Restored Section of a portion of Eozoon 
canademe ” in pi. iv. of 1 The Dawn of Lite ’—if the author 
when he constructed it was unaware that no Nutnmulid has a 
canal-system passing off from the nummuline cell-wall, such 
as is given in the restoration (which is correct as far as the 
mineral configurations, acicula?, and arboresccnces in ophite 
warrant their being thus represented), we would refer him to 
Mr. H. J. Carter’s paper in the 1 Annals ’ of December last, 
where it will be learnt, from the highest authority on the 
matter, that " such a relation of the 1 canal-system ’ to * num¬ 
muline tabulation 1 could not exist in a foraminiferal test 
either in theory or fact! ” (p. 423) *. 

But active believers in Eozoonism have a profound con¬ 
tempt for all laws of organic construction. On a former occa¬ 
sion we had to call attention to another restoration of the 
44 creature of the dawn,” in which its u nummuline cell-wall ” 
was represented with an unbroken continuous line. We 
showed that this was based on a partial consideration of facts. 
Dr. Dawson has in no way profited by this correction, having 
represented the u wall ” bounded on both sides by two con¬ 
tinuous lines (fig. 49 a', p. 176), which, though it may be a 
fact in the specimen, is a fallacy from a foraminiferal stand¬ 
point. The u restored section ’’represents u Eozoon ” with its 
44 first gelatinous coat of animal matter which grew upon the 
bottom, and which must have resembled in appearance at least 
the shapeless coat of living slime found in some portions of 
the bed of the deep sea ; wnich has received from Huxley the 
name Bathybius It is a sad reflection that this u protozoon 
of indefinite expansion,” thus made the basement layer of 
"Eozoon” though examined and believed in by the highest 
authorities, should have turned out to be no more than a mineral 
•ubstanoe. Is it not significant that those who accepted 
Bathybius are for the most part no-surrender champions of 
Eozoonism? 

• The statement in 4 The Dawn of Life ’ reenacting the trumpet- 
mouthed “termination of one of the canals against the proper waul its 
end expanding into a wide disk of sarcode on the surface of the wall as 
may he seen in similar structures in modem Foraminifera’’ (p. 1891, 
besides asserting a foraminiferal impossibility, shows the highly imagi¬ 
native style in which things are represented by zdmttec Eosoonifes. 
« Thus ” how oould it be otherwise than that “ few even of geological and 
biological students have dear ideas of the real nature and mode of occur¬ 
rence of Eozoon and its relation to better-known forms of life/ 1 or that 
* the crudest and most inaccurate ideas have been current in lectures and 
popular books, and even in text-books ” P 
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2. "Biffi&snces between the celUoaU ofEozoon and a min 
of chrysotile” 

It would have much surprised us if “ all who have had aa 
opportunity of examining ” Dr. Dawson’s “ specimens ” of the 
” proper wall of Eozoon ” and his veins of chrysotile had not 
“ expressed astonishment that appearances so dissimilar should 
have been confounded with each other” (p. 181)* But to 
whom does the charge involved in this statement apply ? Not 
to us ; for we have from the first been careful in asserting that 
the typical“ proper wall ” is an anirular modification of chry¬ 
sotile—that its acioulae are cylindrical and separated by inter¬ 
spaces of calcite. Dr. Dawson, who has formed his own 
ideas respecting chrysotile, describes it as fibrous serpentine, 
or consisting ot “ closely packed angular prisms ”—“ angular 
crystals,”—and represents it with a definite rhombo-prism&tic 
structure (fig. 27, p. 106). Evidently, then, as such descrip¬ 
tion does not apply to the “ proper wall ” as wc conceive it to 
be, our opponent has at the very outset destroyed the validity 
of his own argument. But more of this hereafter. 


3. “Proper wall shifted by a fault, and more recent chrysotile 
vein not faulted.” 

This point is evidently considered by Dr. Dawson as a crux. 
Still, notwithstanding the popular notion that what is written 
in a book must be true, it is really not worth the paper on 
which it is written. Any one acquainted with our theory of 
the origin of the “ proper wall ” will understand that it does not 
preclude the formation of this part at different times, and even in 
the same portions of a rock. Hence the unfaultcd vein of chry¬ 
sotile (d in fig. 3, pi. viii.) represents no more than a divisional 
structure developed subsequently to the faulting of the adjacent 
“ proper wall.” We have no doubt that originally this “ wall ” 
was also chrysotile; but whether it became changed into its 
present acicular condition before or after the faulting took 
place is immaterial to the question. 

Of similar import Dr. Dawson would have us to believe is 
the fact that “ chrysotile veins often penetrate diagonally or 
transversely across both chambers and walls ” (p. 107), Such 
u veins,” it is argued, “ have been filled subsequently to the 
existence of Eozoon in its present state.” He therefore con¬ 
cludes “that there is no connexion between them and the 
nummuline wall ” (p, 189). This argument may be correct, 
limited to thecases referred to; but as it is based on partial facts, 
it in no way invalidates our theory, inasmuch as the vein 
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noticed in our paper in the ‘ Annals & Hag. Nat. Hist.’ Oct*' 
1874, vol. xhr. pi. 19. fig. 3 (and equally testified by other 
veins made known by ns "h has originated out of amorphous 
serpentine, and is formed ot (1) incipient chrysotile, (2) true 
chrysotile, (3) compact aciculse, (4) separated aciculse with 
calcitic interspaces. In the last condition this vein agrees in 
every respect with the “cell-wall ” in its typical form: it is 
also in a normal position of parallelism relatively to the adja¬ 
cent “ chamber and walls.” and does not “ penetrate diagonally 
dr transversely across ” them. 

With regard to the asserted discordancy of direction between 
the u cell-wall” and chrysotile veins, we may refer to Dawson’s 
figures 1 and 3, pi. viii., which do not seem to be on his side; 
and what is equally remarkable is the appearance of there 
being a strict parallelism between the aeiculm of the one and 
the fibres of the other. But whether these cases are or are not 
what they appear to be, we cannot but express our belief that 
Dr. Dawson is acquainted with others in which there are layers 
of chrysotile strictly parallel with the u cell-wallotherwise 
it will be a remarkable circumstance that several cases of the 
kind have occurred to us. 

Dr. Carpenter some years since kindly presented to one 
of us a thickish slab, (5 inches long and 4| inches wide, of 
u Eozoon ,” beautifully developed both in its laminated and 
accrvuline form. Beneath the laminated portion there is a 
mass of serpentine which, at the distance of j inch from 
the eozoonal layers, and parallel thereto, is traversed by a 
vein. inch thick, of chrysotile in a more or less developed 
condition. There is no necessity for our dwelling on the 
parallelism alluded to; for we have other cases, against whose 
significancy there cannot be raised any doubt. These consist 
of thin layers of chrysotile, agreeing in thickness with the 
adjacent layers of “ cell-wall,” and which are not only parallel 
to, but have their fibres in strict parallelism with, the aciculm 
<rf the latter. Furthermore, certain of the layers of chrysotile 
graduate insensibly into “ cell-wall ” by the conversion of 
their fibres into separated aciculsa, similarly to the cases that 
have already been published by us. We are prepared, if 
necessary, to give a representation of this fact also. 

Br. Dawson avers that our theory of accounting for the 
eozoonal structures “is chemically extravagant, ana that it 
does not explain the nummuliue wall.” Passing over the first 
of these assertions, because it is no more than an echo of the 
dictum of another authority, with whom only, for obvious reasons, 

* Quart Joum, Geol, Soc. vol xxii. pi. xiv. fig. 2; Proc. Rov. Irish 
Acad. vol. x. pi. xli. figs. 1, 2, pi xlii. fig. 0. 
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the subject involved can be discussed, we have to remark 
on the second that it betrays such an amount of inapprecia- 
tiveneas of the facts represented in the figures previously 
referred to, that we have no fear as to the conclusion of any 
impartial reader who makes himself acquainted with all the 
evidences adduced for and against our theory. 


4, “Arcfueosphcerincr 1 ’ and other “minute foraminiferal forms, ,, 

After the reader has compared the “ spheroidal bodies or 
granules (chamber-casts of i Eozoon') of translucent serpentine 
imbedded in saccharoidal calcite (‘ skeleton ’) ” from the ophite 
of JLasoughter, Connemara, represented in figures 13,14. and 15. 
pi xv. vol. xxii ., i Quarterly journal of the Geological Society/ 
of our first paper, read January 10, 1866, with the “Archmo- 
tpheerinoi ” from St. Pierre, Burgess, and Wentworth, repre¬ 
sented in pages 137 and 138, also the similarly named bodies 
“ from Pargas in Finland (after Gtimbel) ” in page 148 of* The 
Dawn of Life,’ we may be allowed to ask. What is the differ¬ 
ence between the one and the other ? Moreover, whether or 
not we were the first to discover or describe them (tor Glimbel’s 
account of them appeared in the same year that ours was pub¬ 
lished). it does seem unfair that our names have been totally 
ignored in connexion with these “ ancient spherical animals.’’ 
It is to be hoped that we shall be more fortunate with the 
Orbulinas, Globigerinas, &c. recently made known as occurring 
in the Lizard serpentine *. The “ Archmosphcerince ” must pale 
before the latter; but, most unfortunate^ the Lizard things 
must also go into the limbo of mineral mimicries! As to the 
“ minute foraminiferal forms,” “ worm-burrows,” &c., nothing 
more need be said of them in presence of the oviform ana 
annelid-like bodies characterizing the Cornish rock just re¬ 
ferred to. 


5. “New figures of the proper wall 11 f. 


“With respect to the proper wall and its minute tabulation, 
the essential error of the authors ” (ourselves) “ consists in con¬ 
founding it with fibrous and acicular crystal*. With regard 
to this position, I may repeat what I have stated in former 
papers—that the true cell-wall presents minute cylindrical 
processes traversing carbonate of lime, and usually nearly 


♦ ‘ Philosophical Magazine/ 1876, i. pi. 2. figs. 19 & 20. 
t For obvious reasons we cannot notice figures 11 and 24, copied from 
another author, especially as they have already been criticised in one of 
our papers. We cannot but remark, however, respecting figure IX, 
although held up by Carpenter as representing a portion of the 44 oeU- 
well containing a tubuli,” that this important feature is altogether 
awn of life/—shall we say significantly t 


ignored in ‘The! 
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parallel to each other, and often slightly bulbose at the ex¬ 
tremity. Fibrous serpentine, on the other hand, appears as 
angular crystals, closely packed together, while the numerous 
spicular crystals of siliceous minerals whicn often appear in me- 
tamoiphiclimestones, and may be developed by decalcification, 
appear as sharp angular needles usually radiating from centres 
or irregularly disposed. Their own plate (Ophite from Skye *) 
is an eminent example of this; and whatever the nature of the 
crystals represented, they have no appearance of being true 
tunuli of Eozoon " f. 

After our descriptions, to which Dr. Dawson refers in the 
extracts just given, were published \, one of us went to the 
Isle of Skye, where materials were collected for the paper 
which subsequently appeared §: while shortly afterwards 
Dr. Dawson, unacquainted with the latter communication^ for¬ 
warded to the Royal Irish Academy a paper || (partially reprinted 
in 4 The Dawn of Life ’) containing, in addition to several cri¬ 
ticisms, the foregoing extract. We were thus led to draw up 
an answer, which is not even alluded to by our opponent. 

Confining ourselves to the point m question, tne following 
is our reply to it:—“ We have always admitted that the true 
cell-wall presents minute cylindrical processes traversing car¬ 
bonate of lime, and usually nearly parallel to each other, even 
before Dr. Dawson had published any description of them; 
and we have throughout persistently used the term aciculi for 
the 4 casta of the tubuli, by which we wished them to be 
understood as having a cylindrical form. What is there to 
justify Dr. Dawson in again repeating that we * confound the 
nummuline layer with fibrous and acicular crystals 1 ? In our 
last paper we accepted Dr. Dawson’s first description of the 
4 true cell-wall ’ as consisting of * slender undulating threads 

# ‘Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy/ vol. x. pi. xliv. fig. 10. 
Our description of this figure states that it represents “ grains (‘ chamber- 
oasts 1 ,) of pale green serpentine in a decalcified specimen of Liaseic ophite 
from the isle of Skye, presented to us by Professor Harkness. The grains 
are for the most part invested with ‘ true nummuline layer/ which in 
some places is asoeetiform.” One of the grains “ has its surface quite 
hispid with separated aciculi.” Any one by referring to our figures and 
description of the Lisotighter “ spheroidal bodies ” already alluded to, and 
published in 1806, will observe that they are described as having attached 
to them “tufts of crystals,” the “ crystals * being “divergent, also sub* 
parallel.” This shows that, had the Isle-of-Skye acicui® been “sharp 
angular needles” or “crystals,” they would have been described as such. 
We never likened these to the “ call-wall” 

t ‘The Dawn of Life/p. 190. 

% 1 Quarterly Journal or the Geological Society/ vol. xxii. p. 218 } and 
1 Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy/ vol. x. pi. xEv. fig. 10. p. 54L 

| Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. vol. i. ser. 2, pp. 182-189. 

|| Ibid, vol i. ser. 2, pp. 117-123. 
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of serpentine penetrating a matrix of carbonate of lime; ’ and 
we are now quite ready to accept his latest and additional 
statement—that it presents the serpentinous threads ( often 
slightly bulbose at their extremity,’ as in our paper on the 
Skye ophite an additional figure is given representing a few 
1 nearly parallel cylindrical processes ’ attached to the curving 
edge or surface of a piece ot serpentine (‘ chamber-cast ’), and 
wnich before decalcification 1 traversed the carbonate of lime,’ 
farming the 1 true cell-wall’ Two of the processes stand out 
conspicuously; three of the smaller ones are also conspicuous; 
but the remainder arc obscurely defined. It is remarkable 
that one of the largest is * slightly bulbose at the extremity ’ I 
As the example shows no appearance of sharp angular needles 
radiating from a centre or irregularly disposed, it must be 
taken to represent the true cell-wall. If our position is denied, 
Dr. Dawson will have to support himself by something more 
than gratuitous statements, or by weightier arguments than 
such as he is in the habit or adducing.” 

The de»crit>ers of “ Eozoon ,” though continually writing 
about the u cell-wall,” are exceedingly chary in giving any 
definite or intelligible illustrations ot it—nothing more in 
general than figures exhibiting no proper distinction between 
its so-called “ tubuli ” and the substance they penetrate* 
1 The Dawn of Life ’ afforded an opportunity for making 
ample amends for this neglect, especially as we have before 
brought it under the notice of its author. It is an easy matter 
to give a figure of the 16 casts of the tubuli ” as exhibited in 
decalcified specimens; and they would certainly have been 
more instructive than the diagram in page 106, or any of the 
representations under figures 30 a, 31 b , also 2, 3 a in pL viii., 
oil of which would equally stand for chrysotile! But evidently 
it is preferred publishing “ extremely thin slices,” as trans¬ 
parent objects, in which 11 the best results can be obtained,” 
to giving representations of the “ cell-wall ” from decalcified 
specimens, particularly such as show the casts of tubuli “ glued 
together by concretions of mineral matter,” or those “specimens 
which manifestly show the transition from the ordinary con¬ 
dition of filling with seipentine to one in which the cell-walls 
are represent^ obscurely by one shade of this mineral and 
the cavities by another” (p. 114). The latter may not give 
the u best results ” in the estimation of Eozoonites; but Dr. 
Dawson must understand that the u scepticism of objectors ” is 
not “ met ” by such illustrations. Considering that they repre¬ 
sent structures consisting of one of the most protean minerals 
known to mineralogists, obviously whatever form serpentine 
may occur under, that form ought to be most carefully examined 
in all its relations. 
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In one owe Dr. Dawson has departed from his usual plan: 
he has represented in figure 18 d 9 page 87, a u serpentine cast 
of a chamber, decalcified, and showing casts of tubuli”—in 
other words, having " a tubulated cell-wall preserved with 
structure similar to that of Eozoon canadense ” (p. 91). Now 
with reference to this case we would simply ask Dr. Dawson 
why, while accepting its processes as u casts of tubuli,” he 
rejects the Isle-of-Bkye u grain A x ” of serpentine, which 
il has its surface quite hispid with separated aciculi ” *, and 

i )ronounces the latter processes to be eminently u crystals ”? 
[n our example the aciculce are so plainly represented and 
designated that it is unaccountable how the author of 1 The 
' Dawn of Life * could allow himself to apply a misleading epi¬ 
thet to them, and to speak otherwise of those belonging to his 
so-called u curious organisms.” 

The next new figure to be referred to (fig. 31, J), although 
it does not represent a decalcified specimen, affords any thing 
but a proof in favour of Eozoonism, inasmuch as it represents 
a foraminiferal impossibility — u tubuli” passing off obliquely 
and tangentially from the chamber-casts, to the exclusion of the 
u canal-system” and the “ intermediate skeleton.” Dr. Dawson 
himself seems to have little faith in this u anomaly,” as it has 
been called by Dr. Carpenter, since it is not introduced into 
his u restoration of Eozoon 

The last figure requiring notice (top one in fig. 49, b y p. 176) 
represents another kind of “ anomaly,” and equally a forami- 
niteral impossibility—the under side as well as the upper side 
of the u intermediate skeleton ” furnished each with a “ proper 
wall” (a and a'), thereby making the pseudopods of the walla 
to project into the skeleton instead of the surrounding water l 

6. u Stromatoporoid successors of Eozoon ” +. 

Dr. Dawson frequently introduces those fossils in a way to 
produce the impression that they form important evidences in 
his favour: this will be observed in the “ short answer ” he 
has offered to one of our “ objections ” (the 21st, p. 191). 

In order to justify himself Dr. Dawson nowliero counte¬ 
nances ^the idea that the Stromatoporids are either sponges, as 
entertained by some, or corals, as believed by others j out he 
regards them as Rhizopods, “ nearly akin to Foraminifers.” 
Our respected opponent even goes so far as to declare in regard 
to two species (or their “ canals ”) that he has " no doubt they 

* Proc. Bey. Irish Acad. vol. x. pi. xiiv. fig. 10. 
t The Stromatoporas, represented by the common S. cmcmUricOy tom 
a family, appropriately termed Stromatoporids. 
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are really foraminiferal organisms ” (p. 159). His position, 
however, has yet to be proved: nay, we shall at ones meet it 
by the statement that tne Stromatoporids do not even belong 
to the class Rhizopoda—that they are demonstrably sponges 
Therefore, though no objections can be made to the so-called 
u Stromatoporoid successors of Eozoon ” being adduced by way 
of illustrating the presumed mode of growth of the latter, we 
decidedly Tcfuse to allow them to be introduced in the manner 
stated above—that is, as essentials in the controversy. 

Hr. Dawson affirms that the “ radiating canals ” of Cauno- 
pora planulata and Capnostrema (two undoubted Stromatopo- 
ridB), represented in figures 44 and 45 of 1 The Dawn of Life. 1 
are exactly those (forming the canal-system) u of Eozoon . 
The fact, however, of their " being more regularly arranged ” 
strongly militates against this idea; and we may add tnat it 
is totally destroyed by there being no more than an analogy 
between them. The canah characteristic of recent Fora- 
minifera are assumed by our opponents to be exactly of the 
nature of those forming the canal-system of “Eozoon” u There 
is good reason to believe,” according to Dr. Carpenter, " that 
these canals are occupied in the living state by prolongations 
of the Barcode-body which pass from the chambers into the 
portions of the system in nearest relation to them, and proceed 
to its peripheral expansions ”j\ On the contrary, the canals 
of the Stromatoporids referred to, and of the type species Stro- 
matopora concentrica , served the purpose of water-passages^ as 
in sponges. They are consequently functionally different from 
the “ canal-system ” of Eozoon , and ought to be rejected aa 
direct evidences bearing on the latter structure. 

7. u Canals filled with dolomite.” 

In addition to the alleged cases of this kind that have been 
made known, other two have appeared in 1 The Dawn of life/ 
but described as imperfectly as the former. Therefore, if any 
doubts attach to the new cases, Dr. Dawson must consider 
himself to blame for them. 

We have never disputed that “ canals filled with dolomite ” 
or calcite may exist; for our investigations with reference to the 
chemical changes in minerals and rocks have revealed sufficient 
evidences to induce us to believe in their probable occurrence* 
The “ canal-system ” in its typical form we maintain has 
originated through the external erosion or decretion of portions 

* One of us is preparing for publication a paper “ On the Syatemat&p 
Position of the Stronwtoporid*” 

t * Introduction to the Study of the Porattinifera/ p, 51. 
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of terpentine, and crystalline aggregations of other mineral 
silicate, the removed substance being replaced by caicite or 
some other mineral carbonate. In short, it is our firm con* 
▼iction that the caicite or dolomite in which the “canal- 
system n is imbedded, and which forms “ the intermediate 
skeleton,” is the product of a process similar to that of pseu¬ 
domorphism among minerals. In the case of rocks, however 
no false form is assumed by the replacing mineral, as in pseu- 
domorphic crystals. It is for this reason that one of us has 
termed the process mcthylosis by which substances consti¬ 
tuting rocks are changed into, or replaced by, others *. 

But although by our theory portions and aggregations of 
mineral silicates have been externally removed, thereby pro¬ 
ducing evejy variety of configuration known as the “ canal- 
system of Eozoon canadense there is no reason why, under 
certain conditions, the configurations themselves may not have 
been totally or partially removed from their calcareous matrix, 
and a cast of them left formed of a mineral carbonate. This 
replacement would be strictly parallel to pseudomorphism in 
its typical character: garnets converted into caicite are cha¬ 
racteristic examples t* 

Reverting to the two new Eozoonal cases lately brought 
forward, it must be admitted that they are illustrated in the 
1 Dawn of Life ’ more definitely than those previously made 
known ; still the description of them (pp. 92.182) is extremely 
meagre. It would be advantageous in this discussion to know, 
not only more about “ the structures in very great perfection ” 
seen “ in slices,” but to have some account of the same “ struc 
tures ” observed “ in decalcified specimens.” Besides, the 
fact of their occurring under abnormal circumstances (which 
bjr-the-by is what usually happens in “ canals filled with dolo¬ 
mite ”), as admitted by Dawson, tends materially to strengthen 
our suspicion as to their nature. 

Now. the six “ large tubes in dolomite ” remind us strongly 
of the four rods, once serpentine, but now composed of caicite, 
represented in our recent paper “On the Serpent mite of the 
therefore, in the absence of preowe information, 
it may be suggested that as the latter are still in the shape of 

* • Geological Magazine/ January 1872. 

f We have made known in Skye ophite examples of isolated grains, 
some once malacolite, others logamte, imbedded in caicite, having their 
crust remaining, but their interior filled with caicite. In many instances 
the crust is more or less removed; in some it is singularly pitted, re¬ 
minding one of the siliceous case of oertain Polycystines. See Proc, Roy. 
•Irish Acad. vol. i ser. 2, p. 138. 

X * Philosophical Magazine/ 1878, vol. i. pi. 2. fig. 11. 

Ann , & Mag. N. But. Ser, 4. Vol xvii. 25 
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rods though their substance is changed, and hence are true 
pseudomorphs, the former not improbably belong to the same 
category—that is, of chemical changes without alteration of 
original shape. Again, the statement that “ the structure of 
the dolomite in this specimen,” presumably either figure 4 or 
5 in plate viii., “ indicates that it first lined the canals, and 
afterwards filled them,” iB strongly in favour of our suggestion. 
Dr. Dawson has added to his notice of the structure of the 
dolomite that he has observed the same “ appearance in larger 
canals filled with serpentine.” Ought not this fact to have 
suggested the pseudomorphic or methylotic origin of the sub¬ 
stance composing the “ canals in dolomite”? 

In addition to the evidences above adduced, we may refer 
to some others occurring in a specimen of opiate, collected by 
Mr. W. King, jun., in the Madras Presidency, in which the 
serpentine (green, amorphous, and translucent) is broken up, 
through disintegrating or chemical action, into a variety of 
forms—lamellar, lenticular, spheroidal, and cylindrical, all more 
or less lobulated. Confining ourselves to the cylindrical forms 
(some of which are long, while most of them are short), they are 
surrounded either with calcite, or white flocculent serpentine— 
that is, in the disintegrated condition. A transverse section 
shows some to be composed of ordinary serpentine; most of 
them, however, are moreor less changed,tnechange (manifested 
by disintegration) commencingin» their axis or at a point in 
tneir centre. This point, which is white and flocculent, gene¬ 
rally goes on enlarging until there is a large core enclosed 
within a thin sheet of green serpentine: and the Bheath in 
many instances gradually decreases until it disappears alto* 
gather. The core also undergoes a change, calcite taking the 
place of the flocculent serpentine; and the change goes on, as 
exemplified in a number of instances, until the entire cylinder 
is converted into calcite. This is demonstrated by decalcifying 
the specimens, in which case such cylinders, when surrounded 
by serpentine, whether compact or flocculent, are represented 
by cylindrical cavities! 

We have in these examples a repetition of the proeess which 
developed the rods in the Liaard serpentine, with this differ* 
ence—that in the latter saponito is one of the products of the 
process, while in the former we have clear, and it may be 
positively asserted the clearest, evidence of a process which 
we fully believe will thoroughly explain the origin of the so- 
called “ canals filled with dolomite,” whenever the existence 
of any thing of the kind can be demonstrated. 
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8. “Short Answers ” to each of our summarized “Objections ” 
against Eozoonism . 

After a lapse of more than four years, and after having been 
repeatedly reminded of the necessity, Dr. Dawson has at last 
ventured on noticing, but in the briefest possible way, tlie 
twenty-one points wuich wc drew up for the Royal Irish 
Academy in 1871*. These points, which merely form a sum¬ 
mary of the evidences and arguments that have at different 
times been brought forward in our papers, have been treated 
as if they were the evidences and arguments themselves ; and 
by so doing they are made to appear to “ general ” and 
“unscientific readers” as if nothing more than the u short 
answers” given by Dr. Dawson were necessary to defend 
u Eozoon ” and its “contemporaries” against all “opponents and 
objections;” notwithstanding, as it would seem, that answers 
more u in detail ” were reauired, considering that “ few even 
of geological and biological students have clear ideag of the 
real nature and mode of occurrence of these ancient organisms, 
and of their relation to the better-known forms of life ” (Fora- 
minifera); and that u very few geologists or naturalists have 
much knowledge of the structure of foraminiferal shells, or 
Would be able under the microscope to recognize them with 
certainty. Nor have they any distinct ideas of the appearances 
of such structures under different kinds of preservation and 
mineralization ”! 

Dr. Dawson’s “ short answers ” resolve themselves into 
three groups:— 

1st* Misconceptions. 

2nd. Evasions, which we are disposed to believe are unin¬ 
tentional. 

8rd. Reliance on the already exploded arguments adduced 
by other writers. 

Presuming that there is no necessity for us to weary the 
reader with any remarks on the third group, we shall confine 
am remarks to the other two, restricting ourselves to the most 
imgmtatot of the “ short answers ” they contain, particularly 
as many of them have already been discussed. 

Mimouceptions. “ Short answers ” 4,5,6, 7,10,11,18,14, 
15, and 20 Delong to this group. 

4th. Dr. Dawson seems not to be aware that malacolite, 
trhich is mentioned in our “ objection,” is a white variety of 

* Vide ‘Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy/ vol. i. aer. 2, pp. 148- 
182. They were repnMIflitd, with some slight alterations, in the ‘Annals 
and Magsaine of Natural History/ May 1874. 
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pyroxene. As only “ chamber-casts 77 in a mineral silicate 
were essential in our argument, we necessarily overlooked those 
alleged to consist of u dolomite or limestone "—though we could 
have shown that the existence of u chamber-casts ” in either 
of these substances is one of the resultants of pseudomorphism, 
as was noticed in our description of some spheroids with a 
siliceous coat, whose interior had l>een replaced by calcite*. 

13th. We assert that u the configurations presumed to re¬ 
present the i canal-system 7 are totally icithout any regularity 
in their form, relative size, or arrangement.” I)r. Dawson 
replies:—“ Tne configuration of the canal-system is quite 
definite, though varying in coarseness and fineness.” This 
answer makes it appear as if we referred to its want of definite¬ 
ness, which is not the case ; for our jHunt is based on the fact 
(plainly set forth in figures 28, p. 107, 49 b , p. 176, and other 
two in platevi. of the { Dawn of Life 7 ) that the “ canal-system,” 
though definite, is u totally without any regularity of form.” 
The second part of the answer is remarkable for containing 
a gratuitous denial to a statement supported by cases that we 
particularized. 

It was these cases, occurring at Baden, Amity, and other 
places, that led us on a former occasion to remark :— u Even 
the zoologist must believe to be a nummuline foraminifer what 
is structurally an impossibilitas Naturcp in having a i canal- 
system ’ and t skeleton 7 that often 1 ran wild, 7 without either 
* chambers 7 or a 1 cell-wall. 7 ” Other cases have since come 
to our knowledge testifying to the suiyrising vagaries of the 
u creature of the dawn. 77 One is tne presence of typical 
eozoonal structures, l>eautifully developed, in bands ana slabs 
of ophite occurring in gneiss, transverse to the bedding, at 
South MirzapUr, India f. 

We have also to mention that Mr. Burbank, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, has found specimens of "Eozoon ” in dolo- 
mitic accumulations of very small extent (the largest ap¬ 
pears to be not more than 260 feet in length by 40 or fiO feet 
wide) enclosed in gneiss, which is for the most part highly 
crystalline, and in some places hardly to be distinguished 
from a true granite. The dolomites are not true stratified 
deposits, laid down with the gneiss, but have a vein-like 
character; and they occur filling cavities along the Unfe of 

* Proc. Royal Irish Acad. vol. i. ser. 2, p. 138. 

t Mr. F. R. Mallet, of the Indian Geological Survey, has kindly far* 
nished us with specimens, in which we find both M nummuline layer and 
u canal-system,” and which we hope some day to have an opportunity of 
describing. Mr. Mallet has published a miner&logieal description of this 
case in the * Records of the Geological Survey of India,' No. I, W2. 
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an anticlinal fold in the gneiss* The dolomite is coarsely 
ciystalline, and quite free from admixtures with foreign 
minerals, except near its junction with the gneiss. The 
dolomite at the junction becomes charged with a great variety 
of siliceous, aluminous, and magnesian minerals (quartz, pyro¬ 
xene, hornblende, tremolite, calcite, serpentine, chrysotile, Ac.), 
all forming a mass with a banded structure following the 
irregular cavities and pockets in the enclosing gneiss. It* is 
only where the bandecl portion of a vein joins the gneiss that 
u Eozoon ” is found, specimens occurring attached to the walls 
of the cavities . Mr. Burbank’s description, which appears in 
the ( Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural llistory/ 
is minutely and carefully given; yet Dr. Dawson, we are 
sorry to find, has ventured on derogating from its value with 
the orief remark that u Mr. Burbank ” [who, be it understood, 
was at first a believer in u Eozoon ”] (i has since maintained that 
the limestones are not true beds; but his own descriptions 
and figures lead to the belief that this is an error of obser¬ 
vation on his part”* 1 Has not this “ state of things ceased 
to be desirable in the interests of science ” ? 

15th. Noticing our statement that the laminated character 
of Eozoon is a mineralogical phenomenon, of which we cited 
instances, Dr. Dawson in his u short answer ” asserts that 
u the lamination is not like that of any rock, but a strictly 
limited and definite form, comparable with that of Stromato- 
pora ” (p. 190). We shall simply meet this gratuitous denial 
with three facts not mentioned m our citation. 

If Dr. Dawson had before him, as we have, a Siberian 
specimen (which no doubt is represented in many museums 
and collections), consisting of alternating laminae of quartz 
and brownish felspar, he would find that the lamination is 
u strictly limited ” ana of u definite form,” and even far more 
Eozoon-Ti&e in this respect than Stromatopora concentrica . 
Again, Prof. It. Harkness has presented us with a similar 
specimen of granite from the isle of Harris, Hebrides, dif¬ 
fering simply m the two minerals being white and the lamina 
slightly thicker. Our kind friend has also given us a spe¬ 
cimen, from Fetlar, in the Shetlands, consisting of alter¬ 
nating lamina of serpentine and chrysotile, which in their 
definite and strictly limited form ” deserve to be thus desig¬ 
nated more appropriately than the iC Eozoon ” represented in a 
u Nature-print ” in plate v. of 1 The Dawn of Life,’ 

But what is to be said of the Liassic ophite of the Isle of 

• * The Pawn of Life/ footnote, p. 40. Mr. John B. Perry’s minute 
investigations completely establish Mr, Burbank’s conclusions (see Proc. 
Bosk Soc. Nat. Hist., April 1872). 
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Skye ? If even the “ canal-system ” and “ nummuline layer ” 
were not present in the latter, Dr. Dawson’s description of the 
lamination of “ Eoeoon ’’ would be sufficient to establish its 
eoaoonal character—as not only do its laminm consist of ser¬ 
pentine and loganite, but they are separated by laminae of 
palcitc. As shown in one of our figures*, we have a spe¬ 
cimen which might be said, without departing much from the 
literal truth, to be the counterpart of the “Eoeoon mineralized 
b^rjojjanite and dolomite,” in fig. 7, page 36 of ‘ The Dawn 

Evasions, which we are disposed to believe are unintentional. 
20th. “The occurrence of the best-preserved specimens of 
Eozoon canadense in rocks that arc ‘ in a highly crystalline 
condition ’ (Dawson) must be accepted as a fact utterly fatal 
to its organic origin.” This “ objection ” is answered thus :— 
“ That the occurrence of Eoeoon in crystalline limestones is 
‘utterly fatal’ to its claims to organic origin can be held only 
by those who are utterly ignorant of the frequency with which 
organic remains are preserved in highly crystalline limestones 
of all ages.” (The remainder of the answer is foreign to the 
subject). Observe how much our point is incorrectly stated. 
Nevertheless, as we “ feel disposed to treat very tenderly the 
position” of Dr. Dawson, we shall say nothing more than 
express a hope that, before indulging in detractions of bis 
opponents, he would endeavour to comprehend the gist of 
their arguments. 

21st. “The occurrence of ‘eozooual features’ solely in 
crystalline or metamorphosed rocks belonging to the Lauren- 
tian, the Lower Silurian, and the Liassic systems—never in 
ordinary unaltered deposits of these and the intermediate 
systems—-must be assumed as completely demonstrating their 
purely mineral origin." Answer—“ This limited occurrence 
is an assumption contrary to facts. It leaves out of account 
the Tudor specimens, and also the abundant occurrence of the 
Stromatoporoid successors of Eoeoon in the Silurian and 
Devonian. Further, even if the Eoeoon were limited to the 
Laurentian, this would not be remarkable: and since all the 
Laurentian rocks known to us are more or less altered, it could 
not in that case occur in unaltered rocks.” 

The original Tudor specimen, as we have shown (and no 
attempts have yet been made in print to invalidate our position}, 
may be any thing but eoaoonal t; besides it occurs not “ in 
an ordinary unaltered deposit,” but in a “ micaceous limestone 
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or calc-schist,” which, in reference to the associated metamor- 

! >hic rocks, is “ comparatively unaltered ” (Logan). “Eozoonal 
features ” are required from the “ ordinary unaltered deposits ” 
belonging to systems intermediate to the Laurentian and the 
Liassic; but sponges have been produced 1 Why have the 
“ eozoonal features"’ found in the Lower Silurian (Connemara) 
metamorphic rocks been ignored ? The concluding part of 
the answer is catchy logic, irrelevant to the point which 
developed it, and, besides being paralleled in some other u short 
answers,” forms an appropriate finale to the entire series. 

9. “ Systematic Position of Eozoon.” 

Our last paper— “ ‘Eozoon' examined chiefly from a Fora- 
miniferal Stand-point," compelled Dr. Carpenter, unable to 
show that our evidences did not prove the u Dawn animal ” to 
be a foraminifcral impossibility, to take refuge under the phrase 
(the parentage of which, by-thc-by, is erroneously given)— 
“ there is no end to the possibilities of Nature. ’ ’ Any naturalist 
knows what this phrase refers to; but it does not admit of 
impossibilities —as, for example, a u canal-system ” abuttiug 
directly against the under and affixed side of the “ nummuline 
layer," instead of passing direct out to the surface of the 
organism ; a pseudopodiaf u cell-wall ” situated on the under¬ 
side of a chamber, and directly implanted on the u interme¬ 
diate skeleton,” thereby rendering the protrusion of the pseudo¬ 
pods into the surrounding water, or into any vacancy, an im- 

K ssibility. It is a folly attempting to get over these things 
calling them “ anomaliesthey are foraminiferal impossi¬ 
bilities ; and we cannot but commend Dr. Carpenter’s judg¬ 
ment in relinquishing all attempt to make them otherwise m 
his u Final Note.” 

But is not this inability to make its features otherwise than 
impossibilities a severe satire on the “ systematic position of 
j Eozoon" as Bet forth by Dr. Dawson,—that its “place will be in 
the family Nummulinidae or between this and GlobioerinicLe, 
and thus belonging to tho highest family in the highest sub¬ 
order of the lowest class of animals ” ? 

10 . Natural Theology of the Eoeoic doctrine. 

This is the most daring bid which Eoxooniam in its latest 
fancies has made for “ unscientific ” favour. It is now declared 
that “ the dawn animal is the earliest known representative 
on our planet of those wondrous powers of animal life which 
culminate and unite themselves with the spirit world in man 
himself;” and that 11 if we believe in a Creator, we shall feel 
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it to be a solemn thing to have access to the first creature into 
which He breathed the breath of Life ”! 

We have long looked upon the logic of Eozoonism as un¬ 
sound in the extreme; of late we have had strong grounds 
for entertaining no very exalted opinion of its ethics; and 
now, since its Natural Theology has been unnecessarily and 
prominently paraded before the “ general reader,” we feel our¬ 
selves constrained to declare that this is essentially sensational— 
suggesting Olympian Thaumaturgy rather than Teleogony, 
ana irreverently lamiliar in its utterances with a subject which 
Science and Religion alike relegate to the mysterious, incom¬ 
prehensible, and unresolvable “ ways ” and “ thoughts ” of 
Providence. 

Supplementauv Note. 

Dr. Dawson’s paper, read liefore the Geological Society of 
London on March 3, 1875, has appeared in No. 125, February 
1876, of the Society’s 1 Quarterly Journal.’ The paper was 
too late for notice in the body of the present communication ; 
wc shall therefore put together a few remarks on it in the form 
of an appendix. 

What we have already stated in connexion with the veins 
of chrysotile crossing “ chamber-casts,” &c. ? renders it un¬ 
necessary for any thing to be added on the subject. The same 
remark applies to the “Archarosphtcrince” 

“Canals filled with dolomite” or “ calcite.” As we now 
learn that parts of certain u canals ” containing calcite had 
this mineral “ dissolved entirely away in a dilute acid” we 
shall, accepting this as reliable evidence, reduce the number 
of our summarized “objections ” to twenty by eliminating the 
nineteenth, but adding the cases of such “ canals ” to the 
eleventh. It must be understood that we hold all the cases 
which have been brought forward to belong to the same cate¬ 
gory as the rods in the Cornish serpentine and the Madras 
ophite—that is. as examples of pseudomorphism. 

“ The complicated theory of pseudomorphism and replace* 
ment advocated by Messrs. Rowney and King ” (sic) has been 
much contemned by Drs, Dawson and Sterry Hunt; so we 
are greatly surprised to find that the author of 1 The Dawn 
of Life * nas at last adopted it. “ In one specimen,” he re-* 
marks, “ I observed a portion of the fossil entirely replaced by 
serpentine y the walls of the skeleton being represented, by a lighter - 
coloured serpentine than that filing the chambers 9 and still re¬ 
taining traces of the canals. The walls thus replaced by serpen¬ 
tine could be clearly traced into connexion with the portions qf 
those still existing as calcite ” (p. 70). 

The writer of the above has seemingly forgotten the piquant 
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sally which Sterry Hunt made some time ago in the ‘American 
Journal of Science 7 on those holding “ extravagant views 77 of 
pseudomorphism—“ In this way we are led from gneiss or 
granite to limestone, from limestone to dolomite, and from 
dolomite to serpentine”*, and so on. 

We are glaa, however, to welcome our opponent as a member 
of the pseudomorphic corps, which we cannot but think will 
be all the stronger for his membership. 

Still, in the face of a fact of common occurrence to us, 
Dr. Dawson states that u in no instance 77 had he observed the 
“ nummulino layer to pass into chrysotile, 77 as it has been 
represented by us; but it is remarkable that in the specimen 
above noticed a portion of the same layer ( u walls of the skele¬ 
ton 77 ) is u represented 77 by “ serpentine 77 (incipient chryso¬ 
tile we have no doubt) with “ traces 77 of the tubun (“ canals #7 ), 
and that it becomes completely changed into true nummuline 
tabulation (“is clearly traced into connexion with 77 other 
portions “ still existing as calcite 77 )! 

Dr. Dawson, after stating that he has not seen u the chevron 
arrangement 77 represented in “fig. 7 77 of our plate in the 
‘Annals 7 for October 1874, mentions that “ Mr. Weston 
was struck with the inaccuracy of the representations in this 

S late. 77 We could excuse either party for expressing his 
oubts; but the charge of “ inaccuracy 77 is so plainly made 
that it must not be passed over. We cannot accent statements 
unless they are made in projjrid persond. This nas not been 
done by Mr. Weston; therefore, although we should be glad 
to have the reasons of one “ who has prepared and examined 
microscopically hundreds of specimens of Eozoon” we must 
ball upon Dr. Dawson to publish his reasons as to wherein 
lies “ the inaccuracy of the representations in this plate. 77 
Meanwhile, we may declare in the most emphatic manner that 
in every essential point our u representations 77 are accurate . 


XXXIX-— Notes on the Mode of Propagation of some Ceylo¬ 
nese Tree-Frogs } with Description of two new Species . By 
Dr. Albert Uuntiier, F.&S., deeper of the Zoological 
Department, British Museum. 

[Plate XX. fig. C.] 

Our knowledge of the mode of propagation of extra-Euro¬ 
pean Batrachians is restricted to a very small number of 
species ; and from the few singular facts with which we have 
become acquainted, we may expect that most interesting di$- 

* ‘ Chemical and Geological Essays/ p, 287. 
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coveries will be made by natnrmlists who have the opportunity 
of observing these animals in their native countries. The 
statement of Bello y Espinosa*, that the young of some frog 
in Porto Rico, called “co-qui” by the inhabitants, do not 
pass through a metamorphosis, but are provided with four legs 
and are air-breathers when hatched, is deserving of accurate 
inquiiy, as it seems that in this frog, which is, perhaps, a 
species of Hylodee, the embryo passes through that part of the 
metamorphosis that is generally undergone by the tadpole in 
water, in the ovum itself. The observation of A. W. Aitkenf, 
that in tropical parts of Australia certain frogs form a hollow 
ball of clay, containing about half a pint of clear cold water, 
in which they sojourn during the drought, is probably also 
indicative of a provision to secure the safety of the spawn and 
young. In other tropical countries frogs have been observed 
to deposit their spawn in small accumulations of water formed 
in the hollows of trees or branches. Borne years ago Mr. E. 
W. H. Hohlsworth, F.L.S., brought me from Ceylon, pre¬ 
served in spirit, a rounded, flattened, spongy-looking soft 
object, of the size of a crow’s egg, which he believed to be. the 
spawn of some tree-frog. He informs me that he “ found this 
specimen hanging from the side of a stone cistern in the 

S ardcn at the Governor’s house at Kandy; it was about 
inches from the surface of the water, which was at its usual 
height in the cistern.” The lump is of an indistinct greenish 
colour, elastic, and offering the same resistance to the touch as 
the lung of a reptile, which it resembles in the reticulated, 
vesicular appearance of its surface. On making an incision 
we find it to consist of an interlaced tissue enclosing larger 
and smaller vacuities which may have been filled with air of 
water. A few lines below die surface the ova are found, soma 
lodged in meshes of the tissue, others accumulated towards 
the centre of the lump. The ova appear now as brown glo¬ 
bules of the size of a large pin’s-hcad. A second lump of 
spawn, of precisely the same shape and size as the first, was 
more recently sent by Mr. Blign to Mr. Boldsworth, who 
kindly gave it to me. This specimen was accompanied by a 
great number of minute greenish tadpoles and two fully adult 
specimens of Polypedatea mooulatiu. Although I have no 
doubt that the tadpoles are of the same. origin as the spawn 
described. I do not believe that either is the prodnet of that 
species, the ova of which, when mature, are at least twice the 
sue of those deposited in the spawn-lump. I am rather in- 


* Zoolog. Oart. Fraalrf. 187], p. 881. 
t Trans. New-Zeal. In at. ii. 1870, p. 87. 
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dined to suppose that a species of lvalue will be found to be 

So much is evident, that the mass enveloping the ova of 
this frog offers a much greater protection against mechanical 
agencies than the gelatinous BUDBtance of the common frog- 
spawn ; but whether the cells below its surface contain air, to 
keep the whole body floating on the water, or whether they 
contain water, to supply the embryos with the necessaiy 
moisture if the spawn remain normally out of the water, is 
uncertain at present. 

Quite recently an instance of a tree-frog carrying its spawn 
about with it has come under my observation (see PI. XX. 
flg. C). In a small collection of Ceylonese frogs submitted 
to my examination by Mr. W. Ferguson, F.L.S., there was a 
frog which I consider to be Polypeaates reticulatue , and which 
had the ova attached to the abdomen when that gentleman 
obtained it. The ova are now detached, but still firmly adhere 
to one another, forming a flat disk. They have left shallow 
impressions in the skin of the abdomen of the adult frog, corre¬ 
sponding to the arrangement of the ovu in the disk, but not 
deep enough to efface the granulations of the skin. The ova are 
only twenty in number, of large size, viz. of the size of a hemp- 
seed. The adult frog is a female, with a body scarcely 2 inches 
long, and with the internal signs that the ova have been but 
recently excluded. Unfortunately we do not know whether 
the specimen was caught in or out of the water. 

Done of the other Batrachians which are known to take 
care of their progeny resemble Polypedates reticulatue in this 
respect. Pipa, Nototrema , and Optsthodelphye carry their ova 
on the back; and in Alytes it is the male which takes care of 
the Bpawn. In our Ceylonese frog the mode of attachment is 
perfectly identical with that which 1 described in the Siluroid 
genus Atpredo (Fish. v. p. 268). 

I trust that these notes, fragmentary as they are, yet contain 
matter of sufficient interest to induce naturalists resident in 
Ceylon to continue and complete these observations. 

I take this opportunity of adding the descriptions of two 
new species of Lvalue from Ceylon. 

lvalue Fergusonii. 

Similar in habit to I. variabilie. Snout rather flat, short, 
pointed in front, with short but distinct canthus ros trails, ana 
with the loreal region subvertical. Eye of moderate sise; 
tympanum hidden. Upper parts smooth; abdomen coarsely 
granulated. Metatarsus without fringe or fold, and with a 
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single tubercle. Fingers not webbed; toes broadly webbed. 
Disks well developed. The length of the body eqnals the 
distance of the vent from the heel. Upper parts of a greenish 
white, with small black or brownish specks irregularly disposed; 
hinder part of the thigh not coloured: lower parts white. 

Two specimens, presented by W. Ferguson, Esq., F.L.S.; 
the larger is 26 millims. long, the hind limb being 40 millims. 

Ixolus hypomelos. 

Snout not flattened, of moderate length, somewhat rounded 
in front, with distinct canthus rostralis, and with the loreal 
region subvertical. Eye of moderate size; tympanum hidden. 
Skin smooth. Metatarsus without fringe or fold, and with a 
single tubercle. Fingers not webbed; web of the hind foot 
rudimentary. Disks rather small. The length of the body is 
scarcely equal to the distance of the vent from the heel. Colo¬ 
ration varies: the most characteristic form is chocolate-brown 
above, with the sides and lower parts black, spotted with white; 
a fine white line runs along the middle of tne back and of the 
abdomen, beginning from the snout, the abdominal line being 
frequently crossed by another white line, running from one 
fore leg to the other; metatarsus with a whito line along its 
outer margin. All or some of these lines may be absent. 
Sometimes the upper parts are dark purplish (the snout being 
of a lighter colour) or purplish grey mottled with brown. In 
one variety, in which all the white lines are absent, the upper 
part of the snout as well as of the forearm is of a uniform 
greyish-white colour. 

The largest of several specimens is 22 millims. bug, the 
hind limb being 35 millims. We have received specimens o£ 
this species in Col. Beddome’s and Mr. Ferguson’s col¬ 
lections. 


XL.— Remarks on Mr. Carter's Paper u On the Polytremata. 

especially with reference to their Mythical Hybrid Nature .’ 
By William B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. 

Having been prevented by absence on the Continent from 
perusing Mr. Carter’s paper at the time of its publication, I 
take the earliest opportunity in my power of expressing the 
great interest with which I have read it, and my entire con¬ 
currence in that part of it which relates to the “ mythical hy¬ 
brid nature of Carpenteria .” It was scarcely to be expected 
that when I first drew attention to the singularly aberrant 
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typed of Foraminiferal structure which are presented in Poly~ 
trema * and Carpentaria f, I should be able to give an ex¬ 
haustive account of their structure and affinities. My speci¬ 
mens were then few in number, and were derived from a 
limited set of sources. And while I had not at that time 
recognized the presence of sponge-spicules either in the canals, 
chambers, or solid skeleton of Polytrema , 1 had found the 
chambers of every specimen of Carpenteria which I had then 
examined to be so universally pervaded by them, that 1 was 
disposed to agree with Dr. J, E. Gray in the idea that they 
properly belonged to the organism, which might thus be 
regarded as a connecting link between Foraminifera and 
Sponges,—this probability appearing to be strengthened by 
the curious resemblance in form which the conical Carpenteria } 
with its apical orifice, bears to the papilla of a Sponge with 
its terminal oscule. This suggestion, however, I put forth 
(as Mr. Carter truly says) with a certain reserve: and I held 
myself quite open to modify or withdraw it, as further evidence 
might indicate J. Prof. Max Schlutzc’s paper of 1863 showed 
me that there was a closer affinity between Polytrema and 
Carpenteria thau I had originally supposed. Ana the subse¬ 
quent examination of a considerable number of specimens of 
both types which have come into my hands from various 
sources, has satisfied me on the following points;— 

1. That the polymorphism of Polytrema is much greater 
than I was originally aware of, and that what Mr. Carter terms 
the u cavernous dilatations ” of the interior, which I had only 
recognized as canals traversing the solid fabric, are often 


• 1 Introduction to the Study of the Foraminifera/ 1802, p. 285. 
t Philosophical Transactions, 1800, p. 564; and ‘Introduction/p. 186. 
| This is explicitly stated in ray original description of Carpenteria 
(Phil. Trans, i860). After referring to the opinion of Mr. Cuming and 
other experienced conchologiata that the organisms in question belong to 
til it sessile Oirripeds. I thus continue:—“Their true nature was first 
inspected by Dr. J. E, Gray, who was led by his study of them to con- 
rider them as the testaceous envelopes of a Rhixopod intermediate between 
Sjpongm and Foraminifera ; the grounds on which he came to this con¬ 
clusion being, that he found the shell to be multilocular and minutely 
foraminated like that of certain Foraminifera. whilst the fleshy substance 

.V. _3 _ 1 a . 1 . -_*1 T*i * i 


Hence he considered this organism in the light of a Sponge enveloped 
in a shelly case with a single terminal oscule. My opimon as to its 
character having been asked by Dr. Gray, I soon found reason to agree 
with him in his general idea of its affinities; the structure of the shell 
being most characteristically foraminiferous^ whilst the substance occupy¬ 
ing its chambers is no less characteristically tpongeoue* In communicating 
this result, however, to Dr. Gray, I thought it right to suggest the possi¬ 
bility that this spomreous substance might be parasitic; the tandencyof 
certain Sponges to find their way into very minute fissures and passages 
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found, especially m the spreading forms designated by Mr. 
Carter as P. utriculare, to be capacious chambers bearing a 
stronggeneral resemblance to those of Garpenteria. 

2. That the canals and chambers of Polytrema often con¬ 
tain Sponge-spicules, which are also not unfrequently incor¬ 
porated with their walls; bo that, as there can be no reasonable 
doubt of the accidental nature of the inclusion of these spicules 
in die interior of Pblytrema , the probability is strong that 
their presence in Garpenteria is to be accounted for similarly. 

This probability was further confirmed to me (3) by the 
examination of specimens of the typical Garpenteria that 
proved to be entirely destitute of these spongeous contents, 
which, on the hypothesis of their “ hybrid’’ nature, they 
ought always to exhibit. 

I entirely and unreservedly surrender, therefore, the idea 
that Garpenteria has any affinity to Sponges, and fully admit, 
with Schultae and Carter, its affinity to Polytrema. But I stilJ 
demur to that extinction of Garpenteria as a generic type 
which Mr. Carter proposes: and I trust that, in specifying my 
reasons for its retention, 1 shall not be thought to be influenced 
by any undue preference for the name which Dr. Gray com¬ 
plimented me by assigning to it. 

If we abandon, in the taxonomy of Foraminifera, every 
generic type which can be shown to have a close or even a 
continuously gradational affinity to some other, we shall be 
thrown back into hopeless confusion. It iB absolutely necessary, 
for the natural grouping of their multiform varieties, to have 
some basis of arrangement; and this seems best obtained by 
adopting as genera those strongly diversified types which are 
capable of most definite characterisation by fundamental 
differences in plan of growth, and by regarding these as 
centres round which the less-differentiated forms may be 


haring been observed by me in my researches on the straotuw of ths 
shells of Mollusks. Dr. Gray, however, agreed with me in thinking this 
improbable, for reasons which will be presently stated” (p. 686). Among 
these reasons, it is now somewhat amusing, to fold the statement of Mr. 
Deeds Macdonald, that, in the voyage of IT.M.8. ‘Ilerald ’ in the Aus¬ 
tralian Seas, “ he met with various forms of branching Sponges, p ossessing 
a peculiarly solid calcareous skeleton, and in many instances appearing to 
present the same kind of transition from Bponget towards Foramimnra, 
that, if my view be correct, is afforded by Carpenteria from Foramimfora 
towards Sponges.” These specimens having been kindly placed in my 
hands by Dr. Macdonald at a subsequent time, when I was mve®tigatiug 
the structure of Polytrema, I at onoe reoognised them ae vary character- 
istic representatives of that type, inerustea with a parasitic Sponge, which 
I placed in Mr. Carter’s hands for description; so that this supposed link 
between Sponge* and Foraminifera gave way as soon as it Was properly 
tested. 
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grouped in accordance with* the direction of their modification. 
Thus, taking the Milioline series as an illustration, we accept 
Spiroloculina , Biloculina , Triloculina , and Quinqueloculina , 
not (in the sense of D’Orbigny) as generic names of groups 
capable of being sharply differentiated from each other, but 
as designations of certain well-marked types that may be 
conveniently adopted as points of departure for the orderly 
arrangement of those multitudinous specific and varietal modifi¬ 
cations which, when thus studied, are found to constitute a 
continuous nexus that defies all attempts at classification by 
strict definition. So, I should suppose, no one would think 
of abolishing generic types so strikingly differentiated as 
Gomiupira and Orbitolitee because bom of them in their 
earliest stage of growth often correspond with the Milioline 
Spiroloculina. Nor should we be wise in abandoning the 
generic distinction between Orbitolites and Orbiculina be¬ 
cause, in the later stages of their growth, marginal fragments of 
the disks of these two types cannot be distinguished from 
each other. Nor, again, does the discovery by M. Munier- 
Chalmas of a type most curiously intermediate between 
Peneroplis and the spiral Orbiculina (the continuous chambers 
of the former being partly subdivided by transverse inden¬ 
tations of their walk, bo as to take the form of moniliform 
rows of freely communicating chamberlets) invalidate the 
propriety of retaining those two well-characterized types as 
generic centres. The same is preeminently true of the (Jris- 
tellarian and Rotation groups, and still more, if possible, of 
those Arenaceous forms, onen bearing a most curious iso¬ 
morphic resemblance to the calcareous-shelled Foraminifera, 
which are among the most remarkable novelties brought to 
light by recent Deep-Sea explorations. In fact, if we say 
that in each of the principal series of Fohaminifeba “ every 
thing graduates into every thing else,” we shall not be far from 
the truth. 

If, then, we agree to retain as generic centres the forms most 
strongly differentiated in their plans of growth, I maintain 
that tiie typical Carpentaria is generically distinct from the 
typical Poiytrema. The latter, as Mr. Carter truly says, is 
essentially a branching structure; and the base from whicn it 
rises, in all the instances in which I have examined it, has 
pike the primordial plane of Tinoporus) more or less of the 
“ Pknorbuline ” arrangement, the Botaline spiral very early 
giving place to the cyclical mode of increase. The upward 
growth of this branching structure essentially consists in a 
vertical piling-up of minute chambers resembling those of the 
basal dime; and the distinctive peculiarity of the typical Poly- 
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trema seems to consist in the grouping of these chambers 
round large canals, which traverse the stem and branches, and 
Open at the extremities of the latter. Sometimes, however, 
JMytrema spreads itself out peripherally, without any branch¬ 
ing, so as to form subconical expansions, only distinguishable 
externally from the outspread sessile forms of Tinoporus by 
the opening of canals at or near their apices; and in other 
instances it forms compact globose masses, only distinguish¬ 
able externally by their sessile habit, and by the presence of 
canal-openings, from the ordinary globose forms of Tinoporus. 
The closest resemblance to Carpenteria is presented by that 
modification of Poly trema which is designated by Mr, Carter 
as jP. utriculare ; for in this we find large spreading cavities 
taking the place of the canals, and opening externally by 
prominent vents which bear a strong resemblance to those of 
Carpenteria. But, like the canals of the branching P. mint* 
aceum, these cavities do not (as it seems to me) form any part 
of the chamber-system, but are simply interspaces left in the 
midst of what would otherwise be (as in Tincporus) a con¬ 
tinuous pile of minute chambers resembling those of the 
original planorbuline base. 

On the other hand, as I stated in my memoir of 1860, the 
arrangement of the primary chambers of the typical Carpen - 
teria is distinctly spiral—the chambers all opening into the 
depressed umbilicus, as in Globigerina*. This plan is clearly 
traceable through the entire growth of the organism,—-the 
successive whorls spreading out by the rapid enlargement of 
the chambers, and each whorl enclosing its predecessor; so 
that,the base being progressively extended with the augmenting 
height, a cone is built up. having a prominent apex in place 
of the original depressed umbilicus. At the summit of this 
cone there is always an apical orifice (sometimes prolonged 

*“I have fortunately been enabled to determine this point ttggbe cook 
P&riaon of several specimens in different stages of evoluttoirSud by 
tit# removal from older specimens of one whori after another Until the 
original nucleus was arrived at (an operation which has been very 
dexterously performed for me by my draughtsman, Mr. George West) j 
and I can state without any hesitation that the early condition of this 
apparently anomalous organism accords with that of the HSUcotUgm 
Foraminifera generally,—its approximation being the closest to EotoUa 
in its general form, but its tendency being rather towards Qkbipmmi 
in this particular, that its chambers do not seem to communicate directly 
with each other, but that each has a separate external orifice directed 
towards the umbilicus,” (Phil. Trans. 1860, p. 567.) Unless Mr. 
Carter, by the dissection of a typical specimen of Carpenteria (such as 
one of those on Mr. Cuming’s Pontes) can show that the above de¬ 
scription is erroneous, t must take leave to maintain He title to stand, 
against his account of a supposed embryo of his Polytrcma balanifonm* 
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into a tube) communicating with each principal chamber of 
the successive whorls; and thus the specially Globigerinc type 
is maintained throughout. As the successive chambers en¬ 
large, a tendency shows itself to subdivision into chamberlets 
by a thickening or infolding of their outer wall; but although 
this partial subdivision gives to the external surface an areola- 
tion closely resembling that of Polytrema t, the resemblance is 
for the most part apparent only, the subdivision seldom going 
so far as to cut off these chauibcrlets from the general cavity 
of the chamber. The two types thus differ essentially, not 
merely in plan of growth, but m the relation of their small to 
their large cavities; for while the branching canals or utri¬ 
cular dilatations of Polytrema arc mere cavitary interspaces in 
the midst of a fabric built up by the aggregation of minute 
chambers, the cavities of Carpentaria aie its true chambers 
arranged in regular spiral succession, and are separated from 
each other by complete septa, whilst partially subdivided into 
chamberlets by imperfect septa. lienee, however strong the 
general resemblance between Mr. Carter’s Polytrema utriculare 
and his P. balaniforme ( = Carpenteria ), 1 hold that their 
morphological difference is c|uite sufficient to justify the reten¬ 
tion of Ourpenteria as a distinct generic type—its alliance 
being rather with Olobigerina than with Polytrema , and the 
latter, like Tinoporus , being an extraordinary development of 
the Planorbuline type. 

If Mr. Carter can show that fundamental differences of 
similar importance exist between Patellina and Conulitesy I 
shall willingly accept his plea for the retention of the latter 
genus, which 1 only merged in Patellina because it seemed 
to me (as to my coadjutors, T. Rupert Jones and W. K. 
Parker) to agree with that type in plan of growth, and to 
differ from it only in degree of development. 

Both these opinions I hold (as I hope that I do all others) 
with (M^eadiness to modify or surrender them as further 
extenflmi of our knowledge in regard to the subjects of them 
may require. And in this connexion it gives me great plea¬ 
sure to he permitted by my friend Mr, Carter to cite the follow¬ 
ing passage relative to ray 1 Introduction ’ from a letter he 
has been good enough to write to me on the questions under 
discussion:— 

" Of course you feel interested in what you yourself have 
indicated in your 1 Introduction * on Polytrema and Carpen¬ 
teria ; but the title itself of your work means no more; and 
as in natural science all is progressive, and as much due (and 
even often more) to those who have introduced a subject, as to 
those who have made the introduction a stepping-stone to 

Ann.dk Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 4. Vol. xvii. 28 
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rectification or further discovery, what is written under such 
circumstances should always be considered provisional, and 
accepted with thankfulness, inasmuch as, according to the old 
proverb, we should not 4 blame the bridge that carries us over.* ” 

To the foregoing general survey of the relations of Poly- 
trema and Carpenteria , I would now append two notes on 
points of detail. 

1. I stated in my * Introduction ’ (p. 23fi) that while “the 
whole shelly texture of Polytrema has ordinarily a less solid 
character than that of Tinoyarm ^ although formed on a plan 
essentially the same,” 44 we occasionally find an aggregation of 
calcareous substance in solid pillars exactly resembling those 
which we have seen in T. baculatus and in Patellina CookiP 
This last statement, although borne out by a figure, is desig¬ 
nated by Mr, Carter (p. 191) as “imaginary;” and taken in 
connexion with what follows, it certainly appears to me (and 
I think it would so appear to readers in general) as if Mr. 
Carter intended to impute to me that I had mistaken the small 
hollow pillars that pass between the earlier-formed stories of 
the fabric (which hollow pillars he likens, 1 think correctly, to 
those of Parkeria ), for solid pillars resembling those of Orbi- 
toides . Having forwarded to Mr. Carter the specimen on 
which my description and figure were based, I am authorized 
by him to state tnnt he never intended to affirm that Polytrema 
contains no pillars that resemble, so far as they extend, those 
of his Contuites ( = Patellina) or of Orbitoides , but merely 
meant that the solid pillars of Polytrema, being confined (where 
they exist) to the superficial layers, do not correspond with 
those of Conulites and Orbitoides , which range through their 
entire substance. Now I had never “ imagined,” much less 
affirmed, that the solid pillars of Polytretaa extend through the 
fabric; on the contrary, I spoke of their presence as ^occa¬ 
sional and it was m regard to their texture alone that I 
intended to liken them to those of the other types referred to 
—a likeness which Mr. Carter fully admits. I am happy to 
find, therefore, that our supposoa difference on this point is 
only 44 imaginary.” 

2. On the subject of Parkeria, which is incidentally alluded 
to by Mr. Carter, it may be well for me to state that my 
description of it* is mainly founded on the entirely uninfil¬ 
trated specimen, preserving most unmistakably its origmal 
arenaceous structure, which was kindly placed in my hands by 
Prof. Morris, and that the accuracy of this description has 
been entirely confirmed by the examination of the gigantic 


♦ 'Philosophical Transactions,’ 1869. 
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arenaceous recent Lituolm which mv deep-sea explorations have 
supplied,—the sand-grains of Parkeria } however, chiefly 
consisting of phosphate and carbonate of lime, whilst those 
of Lituoia arc of quart/, cemented with phosphate of iron. 
I must own myself unable to understand Mr. Carter’s hypo¬ 
thesis of a u reticulated fibre converted by fossilization into 
calc-spar, and coated with a granular crystallization of yellowish 
calcareous material,” and submit that no inferences from the 
appearances presented by a wholly or partially infiltrated 
specimen should be set against the facts readily discernible in 
one which shows every indication of having remained^ save 
as regards the disappearance of the animal, exactly as it was 
when first formed. 


XLI .—Description of a new Frog from North-eastern Asia . 

By Dr. Albert Gunther, F.K.S. 

Rana Dybowskii, 

Allied to R . esculenta. Snout depressed, rather pointed, 
of moderate length, with the canthus rostralis very obtuse. 
Tympanum indistinct , much smaller than the eye. The 
vomerine teeth form two short, distinctly convergent rows 
between the inner nostrils. A very faint glandular fold on 
each side of the back ; otherwise the skin is smooth. Hind 
limbs of moderate length, the distance between vent and 
knee being half the length of the body. Tips of the 
fingers and toes not swollen; the latter broadly webbed, the 
web extending nearly to the tips of the fifth and third toes. 
No cutaneous fringe along the outer margin of the fifth toe. 
Metatarsus without lateral fold, but with two tubercles, the 
inner of which is oblong, the outer very small and scarcely 
distinct The fifth toe is a little longer than the third, and 
the fourth much longer than cither. Thumb of the male with 
two large swollen callosities. Vocal sacs small, internal, one 
below each angle of the mouth, with very small openings* 

The specimen is nearly uniform olive-green above, with a 
few irregular black species in the middle of the back. Lower 
parts white; throat and abdomen finely mottled with olive- 
green. 

Length of the body 63 millims., of the hind limb 110, of 
the fourth toe 37. 

We have received one adult male from the Warsaw 
Museum, which obtained it with other objects collected by 
Dybowsxi in Abrek Bay, near Wladiwostok, in lat. 43° N. 

26 * 
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XLII.— Diagnoses of some Species of Mallophaga collected by 
the Rev . A. E. Eaton during the late Tramit-of- Venue 
Expedition to Kerguelen's Island. By Professor C. GriKBEL., 
of Halle. 

The following species will be fully described in the forth¬ 
coming work on the natural-history results of the Transit-of- 
Venus expeditions to Rodriguez and Kerguelen’s islands, to 
be published by the Royal Society. The diagnoses arc taken 
from the paper on the Philoptera from Kerguelen’s Island, 
communicated by "Professor (liebel to the Society for that 
work. 


Docophom8 dentatu8 } n. sp. 

D. brevis, latus ; capita truncato-trigono, marginibus tomporalibus 
multisetows, posticis bidentatis; antormis sctuccis; signature 
frontali feminis triangulari, in lineam mediam oceipitalem exounte; 
thorace brovi, lato ; metathoracis hexagoni angulis posticis denti- 
formibus ; pedibus brevibus, tibiis multispinosis ; abdomine orbi- 
culari, maculis marginalibus intus rotunda tin, ventrahbus partitis. 
Mas obscurior, marginibus abdominalibus profunde crcnatis, fksciis 
medio divisis. 

Longit. corpor. 3-3-75 m. m., oapit. 1*25 m. m., thorac. 0*75 m. m., 
abdom. 1*75 in. m. 

Hab . On Diomedea exulans } March 1875. 

Nirmus angulicollis , n. sp. 

N. oblongus, fulvus, fulvo pictus ; capita seraielliptico, antioe brevi- 
rotundato, antonnis anto medium insertis; prothoraeis angulis 
antiois acute extantibus, metathoraeis eoorotati angulis obtusis^ 
abdomine angusto, marginibus crenatis, maculis rectangularibua 
ventralibus bipartitis. 

Longit corpor. 3*25 m.m., capit. 0*50 m.m., thorao. 0*75 m.m>, 
abdom. 2*00 m. m. 

Hab. On Diomedea exulans , March 1875. 

Nirmus setosusj n. sp. 

N. flavus, fusco pictus ; capito obtuse trigonali cordato, temporibus 
late rotundatis, multisetosis; prothorace lato, motathorace trape¬ 
zoidal!, angulis lateralibus obtusis, multis atque longis pilis in- 
struotis; abdominis oblongi marginibus obtuse orenatis, segmentis 
fusco vittatis. 

Longit. corpor. 2 m. m., capit. 0*20 m. m., thorac. 0*20 m. m., abdom. 
1*20 m. m. 

Hah . On Pelecanoides urinahrix , October 1874. 
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Ooniodes brevipes, n. sp. 

O. capita ot thorace flavis, fusco margin atis; abdomine albido, 
maculis marginalibus fusci# oblique ftisiformibus; capite antioe 
parabolico, temporibus dilatatis, angulatis, postice in dentem pro- 
longatis, antcnms brevibus; prothorace transvorse oblongo, meta- 
thoracis lntioris lateribus angulatis, margins postico valde con- 
vexo; podibus brovissimis ; abdomine late ovali, marginibus sub- 
cronatis, scgmentis sotigeris, ultimo lato cmarginato. Femina. 
Longit. corp. 1*50 m. m. 

IIah. On Aptenodytes longirostris , 

The genus was previously supposed to infest exclusively 
birds belonging to tne Rasores. 

Lipeurus clypeatus , Giebel, Insecta Epizoa,p. 236. 

L . oblongus, fulvus, fusco pictus ; clypeo excisuris latoralibus defi- 
nitis ; antennis gracilibus ; protlxoraco trapezoidali, metathorace 
longiore; abdomine oblongo, angusto, marginibus profunde crenatis, 
nigro-fuscis, femiiue fosciis fuscis. 

Longit. corpor. 2*50 m.m., capit 0*20 m.m., fchorac. 0*35 m.m., 
abdom. 1-75 m. m. 

Hah . On Procellaria nereis } November 1874, and on Pseudo- 
prion desolatus in October. 


XLIII.— Remarks on Fishes , with Descriptions of new Species 
in the British Museum , chiefly from Southern Seas . By 
Dr. Albert GOnther, F.R.S., Keeper of the Zoological 
Department. 

As the following notes are not exclusively devoted to a parti¬ 
cular fauna, it may be useful to precede them with a list, in 
which the species mentioned in tnis paper are geographically 
arranged. 


1. Yarkand. 

Schiuotborax Biddulphi, sp. n. 

2. Southern India. 
Thyunichthys cochinenais, sp, n. 

8. Island of Rodriguez. 

Mugil rodericensis, sp. n. 

Myxus c&cutiens, sp. n. 


4. Peru. 

Tetragonopterus alosa, sp. n. 
Creagrutus nasutus, sp. u. 

5. Queensland, 
Apogon Gillii, Steind. 
Atberinichthyg nigrans, Risk. 
Arrhampbus sclerolepis, Qtkr % 
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«♦ Southern Australia and 
Tasmania. 

OallanthUs Allporti, sp. n. 
Antbiw Kicharusonii, Gthr. 
Serranufi Damelii, sp. n. 

Sebastca percoidoa, Poland. 
Seriola hippos, so, n. 

Holoxenus (g. n.) cutrmmi*, up. it. 
Perris Allporti, »p. n. 

CootriacuH scolopax, L. 

Athorina hepaetus, L. 
Troohooopufl unicolor, sp. n. 
Murrcnichthys brevicops, sp. n. 
Monacanthus meins, sp. n. 

-Damelii, sp. n. 

7. New Zealand, 
Chilodactylus spcctabilis, Ilutt. 


Anema macropterygium, Schn. 
Loptoscopus macropygUH, Rich. 

-ai\gu8ticeps, Hutt. 

Seriolellu. Quicken. 

Platystetnus lluttouii, sp. n. 
Neophryuichthys (g. n.) latus, Hutt. 
Orepidogaater Hectoris, sp. n. 
Labricbthys celidota, Foret. 
Bregmaceros punctatus, Ilutt. 
Jthombosolca tapirina, Gthr. 

Scopel us UcctonS, sp. n, 
Maurolicus amethystino-punctatus, 
Cooco. 

Syngnathus Blainvillianus, Eyd, 

& 

8. Kekquklen’b Land. 

Raja Eatonii, sp. n. 


llaja Eatonii\ 

Allied to R. Smithii. Snout of moderate length, the ante¬ 
rior margins meeting at a right angle : the width of the inter- 
orbital space is two sevenths of the distance of the eye from 
the end of the snout. The anterior proiile, from the snout to 
the angle of the pectoral fin. is slightly emarginate, the outer 
pectoral angle being rouudeu. The greater part of the upper 
surface of the body is smooth ; minute spines are distributed 
between the eyes and in a narrow stripe along the margins of 
the body; a broad band of minute spines along the median 
line of the back and the upper surface of the tail; a single 
larger recurved spine in the middle of the back ; a series of 
nine or ten rather small spines placed at a considerable distance 
from each other along the median line of the tail; no spines 
on the side of the tail. Lower parts smooth. Upper lip 
fringed on the side. Teeth pointed, conical, in about thirty 
series in the upper jaw. Male with a patch of claw-like spines 
on each pectoral fin. Brownish black above, with indistinct 
round whitish spots; whitish below, with some irregular 
brownish black spots ; lower part of the tail brownish black. 

A single adult male specimen was obtained by the Rev. A. 
E. Eaton in Royal Sound, Kerguelen’s Land. It is 264 inches 
long, the tail measuring 14 inches ; its greatest width is 18 
inches. 

Callanthias Allporti. 

D. A. |j. L. 1st. 46. 

The height of the body is one third, the length of the h««v d 
one fourth of the total length (without caudal). Eye longer 
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tlian the snout, two sevenths of the length of the head, situated 
far below the upper profile. The maxillary does not extend 
to below the middle of the eye. Cleft of the mouth oblique, 
uith the lower jaw slightly projecting, some of the lower 
canines horizontally projecting forwards. Prseorbital very 
narrow. The lateral line ascends from its origin towards the 
third dorsal spine, and runs close to the upper profile, the scales 
al)ovc it being minute. The scales on the head advance nearly 
to the end of the snout. Vomer with a transverse series of 
very strong conical teeth ; a short natch of small teeth on the 
palatines; tongue smooth. Dorsal spines slender, gradually 
increasing in length, the last being as long as the nead with¬ 
out snout. The soft dorsal and anal high. Caudal emarginate. 
Pectoral broad, rather shorter than the ventral, which extends 
to the vent. Uniform reddish (in spirits). 

Two specimens, 9£ inches long, from Tasmania; presented 
by Morton Allport, Esq. 

The occurrenceof this genus in the Tasmanian seas is another 
interesting instance of the affinity of the Antarctic and Euro¬ 
pean fish-faunas. Only one species was previously known, 
Callanth ias pelorltan us *. 

Antliia8 Richarckonii , Gthr. 

This fish occurs also on the coast of New Zealand, Scorpis 
Hectori of Hutton ( ( Fish. New Zealand,’ p. 4, fig. 4) being 
evidently the same species. 

Serranus Ddmelii. 

D. A. f. L. Ut. 120. 

The height of the body is contained thrice in the total 
length (without caudal), the length of the head twice and one 
third. Head strongly compressed, elongate. Snout rather 
pointed, the maxillary extending to behind the eye. Eye 
immediately below the upper profile^ its diameter one sixth of 
the length of the head, and two thirds of that of the snout, 
more than the width of the interorbital space. The vome¬ 
rine teeth in a narrow band, angularly bent; teeth on the 
palatine hones in a very narrow strip. The denticulations at 
the angle of the praiopereulum arc not coarser than those 
above. The second to sixth dorsal spines about one third the 
length of the head. Anal rays considerably longer than those 
of the dorsal tin. Caudal rounded. Body and fins blackish, 

* By a misprint in Cat Fish. i. p. 87 the lateral line of that species 
is stated to be 22-24; it ought to be 42-44. 
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irith a few small round lighter spotB on the side of the head 
and body. Back with some darlccr transverse snots; and a 
deop-black spot aevoss the back of the tail, lhc spinous 
dorsal with a deep-black margin ; the soft dorsal with a broad 
lighter margin. 

One specimen, 9£ inches long, from Sydney;, sent by llr. 
Darnel to the GodcftVoy Museum, and now in the British 
Museum. 

ApOffon (fill if . 

Awyonichthy* (Jilin) Steindac linor, Wirn. ST*. 1807, lv. p. 11> fig. 1- 

Mionorus Immtub, KrolVt, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1807, p. 042. 

D. G | A. —. L. lat. 27. L. transv. 3/11. 

The height of the body is contained twice and two thirds 
in the total length (without caudal), the length of the head 
twice and a half. Both margins of the prmoperculum entire. 
Upper profile of the snout concave. Snout pointed, as long 
as the eje, with the lower jaw prominent. The maxillary 
does not quite reach the vertical from the hind margin ot the 
eye. Dorsal spines moderately strong, as long os the rays, 
the second and third longest. Cauaal fin rounded. The 
lateral line extends to the root of the caudal. Brownish, 
irregularly mottled with darker; a pair of dark spots on the 
root of the caudal. 

Two specimens, 2& inches long, found by Hr. D&mel at 
Rockhampton, Queensland; type of Mionorus lunatus } 6 inches 
long, from Cox River. 

SebaAtes percoidea auct., 
s ®Sebastes Alporti (Castelnau). 

Seriola hippos . 

D. 7 | 25. A. 2 | 17. 

Scales minute. The height of the body is contained twice 
and one third in the total length (without caudal), the length 
of the head thrice and one third. The snout is short and 
high; the upper profile of the head parabolic, so that the fish 
resembles Caranx hijrpos . Jaws equal in front; the maxil¬ 
lary extends to below the middle of the eye; its extremity 
dilated, as broad as the prsoorbital above it. Eye far below 
the upper profile of the head. Angle of the prceoperculum 
rounded. The first dorsal is low, its spines pungent, the fifth 
(which is the longest) as long as the eye. Anterior rays of 
the soft dorsal and anal somewhat higher than the others. 
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Caudal deeply forked. Pectoral broad, and rather short, 
shorter than the ventrals. Silvery, back greenish. The 
upper half of the body with five rather broad black cross 
bands: one in front, and one below the spinous dorsal, and 
three below the soft dorsal. A similar, but indistinct, band 
above the eye. The spinous dorsal and ventrals black. 

One specimen, 8 inches long, sent from Sydney by Herr 
Darnel to the Godeffroy Museum. This species agrees in the 
number of fin-rays so well with S . yic/ab, that for some time I 
was in doubt whether it was not the young of that species, which 
is known from very large examples only. However, the form 
of the snout is most peculiar in the present example, and not 
likely to change with ago. 

Chilodactylus yteclabi/is (Hutton, 1872, Fcbr.). 

This name is to be adopted instead of Oh . Allporti (Gthr. 
1872, Sept.). 

Holoxenijs (g. n. Cirrliitid.). 

Body compressed, covered, like the fins, with loose skin, 
which is either finely granular or provided with minute 
scales. The greater part of the spinous dorsal forms a sepa¬ 
rate fin, some of the posterior spines being continuous with 
the soft fin. Three anal spines. Caudal rounded. Pectoral 
rays simple, not prolonged or thickened. Eye small. Mouth 
of moderate width, with bands of villiform teeth. Gill-opening 
very wide. Four gills, with a cleft behind the fourth. Pseudo- 
branchiax. 

Holoxenus cutaneus . 

D. 7 | ^ A. 9. C. 12. P. 11. V. 1/5. 

The height of the body equals the length of the head, and 
is two fifflis of the total (without caudal). Head strongly 
compressed, with the small eve situated in the anterior half, 
not far below the upper profile, which is concave. Knout of 
moderate length; mouth oblique, with the lower jaw some¬ 
what prominent. Vertical fins high; the anterior dorsal with 
subsemicircular outline, with pungent spines, the first of which 
is inserted above the eye, the third and fourth being the 
longest. Caudal peduncle narrow. The pectoral and ventral 
extend to the anal fin: the ventral attached in its entire length 
to the abdomen. Uniform whitish (in spirits). 

Two specimens, the larger of which is 10 inches long, from 
Tasmania; presented by Morton Allport, Esq. 

This is one of the most singular fishes of the Tasmanian 
fauna. At the first glance the observer is inclined to refer it 
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to the Scorpseoidai or Pediculati; but there is no l>ony stay 
for the praeopcreulum, which is not armed, and the fore limb is 
not pedieulated. Its nearest allies are evidently the Cirrhitidee, 
although in this family it stands isolated on account of its 
divided dorsal, small eye, slender lower pectoral rays, and 
almost scaleleas body. Placed at the end of that family, it 
forms a passage to the Scorpauikke. 

Anema monopteryginm. 

After having reexamined a number of examples of this fish, 
I cannot agree with Capt. Hutton that two species are con¬ 
founded under this name. The filament within the mouth of 
these fish appears often to be accidentally lost, and is probably 
reproduced. 

L('pt 08 C 0 pU 8 . 

I regard L. JJuttonii (Ilaast, Trans. N. Z. Inst. v. p. 275) 
as identical with L. macropygtis , and L . Robsonii (1 lector, 
1875) as the young of L. augusticeps (Hutton, 1873). 1 am 

indebted to J)r. lioetor for a specimen of this L. Robsonn f 
which was obtained in Cook’s Strait. 

Perris Allporti. 

D. 5 | 21. A. 16. L. lat. 62. L. transv. 34/15. 

The height of the body is one fifth, the length of the head 
one fourth of the total length (without caudal). Snout longer 
than the eye, which is one fourth of the length of the head. 
Spinous dorsal continuous with the soft, the spines being sub¬ 
equal in length; sometimes, probably in the male, the first 
spine is longest. Caudal fin subtruncated. Greenish or 
yellowish olive (in spirits), with seven black crossbars on the 
back; an indistinct nlackish blotch on the root of the upper 
caudal rays. Upper half of the CAudal variegated with yel¬ 
lowish and brown in the female; in the male the entire fin 
is nearly uniform blackish. 

Two specimens, 11 inches long, from Tasmania; presented 
by Morton Allport, Esq. 


Seriolella. 

Additional examples of various ages of the species of Nepto* 
menus (Gthr.), from New Zealand and Tasmania, have con¬ 
vinced me of the identity of this genus with Seriolella 
(Guichen.). In young age the praoperculum is distinctly 
denticulated, radiating bony spicules projecting beyond its 
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margin ; with advancing age the interspaces between the pro¬ 
jections are filled up witn bone. That this genus belongs to 
the Carangidus 1 have already mentioned in ‘Proc. Zool. Soc.’ 
1869, June 10. 

Platystethus Huttonii. 

P. 13 | 36. A. | a . L. lat. 90. 

Body much compressed, its height being one third, the 
length of the head one fourth of the total (without caudal). 
Eye of moderate size, two ninths of the length of the head, 
situated a little before the middle of the head, not far below 
the upper profile. Prseurbital at least as wide as the eye. 
Mouth oblique, with the lower jaw very prominent, very 
narrow, the maxillary not extending to tne front margin of 
the eve. Dorsal spines feeble, of moderate length; the soft 
dorsal and anal low. Anal spineH short, but stronger than 
those of the dorsal fin. Pectoral broad, rounded, half the 
length of the head. Yentrals small. Caudal deeply forked. 
Silvery ; back above the lateral line greenish; the spinous 
dorsal black. 

Two specimens, inches long, from Dunedin, New Zea¬ 
land, were sent by Oapt. Hutton. 

Cent risen# scohjxix (L.). 

This European species occurs also in Tasmania. One spe¬ 
cimen sent by Morton Allport, Esq. 

NKOPitUYNiciiTiiYSjGthr. (g. n. Psychrolutid.). 

Head broad and depressed; skin naked. Canine teeth 
none: palate smooth. Gill-covers without spines. Two 
dorsals, the first formed by nine flexible spines. Ventrals 
close together^ thoracic, rudimentary. Three gills and a half; 
pseudobranchim. Gill-opening extending to the lower angle 
of the ]>ectoral. 

Neophryn ichthys lat us, 

D. 9 | 17. A. 14. P. 23. Y. 2. 

The whole fish is enveloped in a loose, smooth skin. Head 
very broad, the intcrprbitai space being especially wide and 
flat; snout short, rounded, with the lower jaw projecting 
beyond the upper. The cleft of the mouth reaches to below 
the front margin of the eye, which is lateral and of moderate 
size. Pectorals very large, extending somewhat beyond the 
origin of the anal. Ventrals very short, externally simple, 
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but really consi sting of two rays. Caudal subtruncate. Brown, 
covered all over with round whitish spots. 

One specimen, 6£ inches long, from Dunedin, obtained from 
the Otago Museum. This fish has been named by Capt. 
Hutton Psychrolutes hit us • and, from a careful comparison with 
Psychrolutes paradoxus , 1 can confirm the correctness of his 
view as regards the affinity of these two fishes; but the 

S resenee of a well-developed first dorsal appears to me to 
emand the* separation of the New-Zealand fish into a distinct 
genus. The discover}' of this fish led me to reconsider the 
position which the family Psychrolutidre ought to take in the 
system. As the absence of the first dorsal cannot be retained 
as one of the characters of the family (which would connect it 
with the (lobiesocidct*), I think those fishes ought to be removed 
from the division of (robicsoriformcs to that of the Cotto- 
soombrijbrmes , where it would follow the Batrachidas *. 

CrepiJogaster Ilectoris. 

D. 7. A. 8. 

Snout flattened, not produced, its length being not quite 
twice the diameter of the eye. or equal to the width of the 
interorbital space. The length of the head is two sevenths 
of the total (without caudal). Caudal peduncle slender, longer 
than the caudal fin, the short dorsal and anal being widely 
separated from the latter fin. Ventral sucker small, not broader 
than long. Red. 

One specimen from the southern shore of Cook’s Strait, 
26 lines long; presented by Dr. Hector, C.M.G. 

A thsruia hepsetus (L.). 

A specimen from Tasmania, sent bv Morton Allport, Esq., 
is most probably identical with this European species. But 
as it has 72 scales in the lateral line, it will fee necessary 
to compare more specimens in order to finally decide on this 
identification. 


Atherinichtkys nigrans (Rich.). 

The fish on which Count Castelneau has bestowed the new 
generic name of Zantecla is this species or one veiy closely 
allied to it. 

* In uw systematic synopsis of the families of Aoanthopterygian fishes 
a misleading error has crept in (p. ix), the family Psycnrolutidse be ing 
characterized by “ Ventral* none," instead of “ No adhesive ventral appa¬ 
ratus,” . Also the diagnosis of the fourteenth division should be corrected 
by striking out the words u or entirely absent,” 
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Mvgil rodertrensis , sp. n. 

Allied to M. Troscheliiy Smithii , and compre8$us > but with a 
narrower and longer caudal peduncle. 

D. 4 | g. A. I . L. lat. 30. L. transv. 11. 

The height of the body is a little more than the length of 
the head, mid one fourth of the total (without caudal); the 
head in two third# as high as long ; the diameter of the eye is 
one fourth of the length of the head, and contained once and 
three fourths in the width of the interorbital space. Eyelids 
not developed. Upper profile of the head and nape nearly 
straight, rrreorbital scaly, emarginate and finely denticulated. 
Snout a little shorter than the eye; the maxillary extends 
beyond the prceorbital, and its extremity is uncovered ; upper 
lip thin. There are twenty-one scales between the snout and 
the dorsal fin. The least depth of the tail is less than one 
half of the length of the head; and the caudal peduncle is 
considerably longer than deep. The spinous dorsal is higher 
than the soft; the spines are strong, the length of the first ex¬ 
ceeding that of the postorbital portion of the head; the base of 
the first spine a little nearer to the root of the caudal than to 
the end of the snout. The soft dorsal and anal nearly entirely 
scaleless; the anterior third of the anal in advance of the 
origin of the soft dorsal. Caudal fin forked. Pectoral shorter 
than the head. Coloration uniform. 

One specimen 10 inches long and several young ones were 
collected by Mr. Gulliver in fresh water in Itodriguez. 

Myxus eceeutiens. 

D. 4 | §. A. |. L. lat. 43. L. transv. 14. 

Teeth very small, movable, bent, those of the upper jaw 
in a single series j a notch in the middle of the upper jaw to 
receive the mandibular symphysis. Lower jaw wmi a similar 
series of horizontal teeth; other, smaller teeth behind appear 
to be destined to replace those in function. Lower surface of 
the mandible without transverse folds. Two round, hard, ap¬ 
parently toothless, naked patches on each side of the palate. 
The maxillary does not quite extend to the front margin of 
the eye. Snout obtuse, shorter than the eye, which is two 
sevenths of the length of the head and two thirds of the width 
of the interorbital space. Eye with a broad anterior and pos¬ 
terior adipose eyelia, The depth of the body is nearly equal 
to the length of the head, which is two sevenths of the total 
length (without caudal). Pectoral extending to the commence- 
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raent of the spinous dorsal, which corresponds to the thirteenth 
scale of the lateral line. Dorsal spine moderately strong, the 
length of the first being more than half the length of the head. 
Caudal fin deeply emarginate. Coloration uniform. 

Two specimens, 5 inches long, were collected by Mr. G. 
Gulliver in fresh water in Rodriguez. 

Lab rich thys cclidota (Forst.). 

The specimens described by New-Zealand naturalists as 
j L. imttacula are not the Australian species so named by 
Ricnardson ; they appear to me to be the adult of L . cclidota , 
in which the dark lateral spot has disappeared or is disap¬ 
pearing. The true L. priftacula has one and a half series of 
scales between the lateral line and dorsal fin ; L. cclidota, two 
and a half. 

Troch ocopvs u n ico/or . 

D. A. L. lat.45. 

Eight longitudinal series of scales between the lateral line 
and spinous dorsal. Snout rather obtuse, the small eye being 
nearly in the middle of the length of the head. The height 
of the body is a little more than the length of the head, and 
one third of the total (without caudal). The membrane behind 
each dorsal spine deeply excised. Dorsal spines short and 
stout. Coloration uniform brownish black. 

One specimen, 144 inches long, sent by Herr Dilmel from 
Sydney to the Godeffroy Museum. 

Bregmacerot punctatus. 

In a small collection of fishes from Cook’s Strait, received 
from Dr. Hector, 1 have found an example of the interesting 
fish described by Capt. nutton as Galloptilum punctatum 
(Trans. N.Z. Inst. v. p. 267, pi. 11). I do not think that it 
should be generioally separated from B. Macdellandii —the 
actual separation of the soft dorsal into two fins being evi¬ 
dently an individual character, as in our specimen the two 
portions are connected by intermediate rudimentaiw rayB. A 
similar interruption, though much less perfect, can be seen also 
in the anal fin. In the latter fin I count 57 rays, and in die 
anterior portion of the dorsal 22. Capt. nutton giving them 
respectively as 44 and 11. The long isolated ray in front of 
the analj snown in the figure given by Capt. JIutton, is not 
present m our specimen. I have also to adu that minute teeth 
are present in both jaws, and that the gill-membranes are 
separate to the chin. 
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Rhombosolea tapirina (Qthr.). 

We have received from Cant. Hutton, under this name, a 
specimen with the eyes on the left side and with two ventrals. 
I believe that he is right in considering it to be merely an 
accidental variety, the development of a second ventral being 
in connexion with the reversal of the sides. 

Scope!us Ilectoris . 

D. 12. A. 16. L. lat. 39. 

The height of the body is two ninths of the total length 
(without caudal), the length of the head two sevenths. The 
least dentil of the tail is less than half the height of the 
body. Eye rather large, two sevenths of the* length of the 
head, or one half of its distance from the end of the oper¬ 
culum. Posterior margin of the priroperculum obliquely de¬ 
scending backwards. Snout very short, obtuse, with the lower 
jaw scarcely projecting. Cleft of the mouth slightly oblique. 
The maxillaiy reaches to the angle of the pneoperculum, and 
is scarcely dilated behind. Origin of the dorsal fin nearer to 
the end of the snout than to the root of the caudal, above the 
root of the ventral; its last ray is just in front of the vertical 
from the first anal ray. Pectoral fin short, scarcely reaching 
the ventral. Scales perfectly smooth, those of the lateral line 
rather smaller than the others. 

One specimen, 2$ inches long, from the southern side of 
Cook’s Strait, New Zealand ; presented by Dr. Hector, O.M.G* 

Maurolicus amethystino-punctatus , Cocco. 

Having seen a specimen of M. australis , described by Dr. 
Hector in Trans. N.Z. Inst. vii. p. 250, and presented by him 
to the British Museum, T believe it to be identical with the 
Mediterranean species named by Cocco. The number of fin- 
rays is difficult to ascertain whenever the specimens are not 
Well preserved: but the New-Zealand specimen appears to 
agree with the European species also in this respect. 

Tetraffonopterus alosa. 

D. 11. A. 29. L. lat, 40. L. transv. 8/7. 

The height of the body is contained twice and three fourths 
in the total length (without caudal), the length of the head 
four times. Interorbital space convex, its width being one 
third of the length of the head, of which the diameter of the 
eye is one fourth. The upper profile is very little concave 
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above the parietal region. The maxillary extends beyond the 
vertical from the front margin of the eye. Origin of the 
dorsal fin vertically behind the root of the ventrals. The 
pectoral reaches to or a little beyond the base of the ventrals. 
An indistinct dark spot behind the shoulder, above the lateral 
line j and a large band-like black spot on the caudal peduncle, 
continued as a band along the middle of the fin. 

Two specimens from T\J onterico, Peru, sent by Professor 
Taczauowski, 5£ inches lpng. 


Greagrutus nasutm . 

B. 4. D. 10. A. 13. V. 8. L.lat.39. L. transv. 4£/4. 

The height of the body is contained thrice and one third in 
the total length (without caudal), the length of the head four 
times. Snout convex, less obtuse than in C. Millleri , equal to 
the diameter of the eye, which is one fourth of the length of the 
head, lnterorbital space rather flat, its width being more than 
the diameter of the eye. The lower infraorbital is not nearly 
so broad as in C. Miilleri. leaving a large portion of the cheek 
before the angle uncovered, and not reaching the lower prceoper- 
eular limb. Teeth as in C, Mulleri. The dorsal fin com¬ 
mences a little nearer to the snout than to the root of the 
caudal fin, and a little before the vertical from that of the 
ventral. Caudal fin forked. Anal commencing behind the 
dorsal. Pectoral as long as the head without snout, and ex¬ 
tending to the ventral, ventral shorter than pectoral, reaching 
to the vent. Sides and belly silvery. A more or less distinct 
shining band runs from a black humeral spot to the middle of 
the root of the caudal fin. 

Monterico ? Peru. Several specimens sent by Professor 
Taczanowski, 4 inches long. 


Arrhmphus sclerolepi* (Gthr.). 

We have received a third specimen of this singular fish 
through the Godeffrov Museum; it was obtained by Hr. Darnel 
at Rockhampton, ana differs from the typical specimens in 
having the lower jaw projecting to the length of f of an inch. 
The entire fish is about 9 inches long. 


ScfiizotAorax Biddulphi . 

D. 10. A. 7. 

Allied to Sch. Hodgsoniu but with the scales of minute size. 
Mouth inferior, as long as broad; the upper jaw much pro- 
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footing beyond the lower. Heed low, elongate; snout very 
long, out much shorter than the postorbitS portion of the 
head, the hind margin of the orbit being in the anterior half 
of the head. The told of the lower lip does not extend across 
the symphysis. Barbels longer than the eye, which is of small 
afoe. Origin of the dorsal fin in advance of the base of the 
ventral, and a little nearer to the end of the snout than to the 
root of the caudal. The osseous dorsal ray is very strong and 
long, armed with stiong teeth. Anal fin narrow, not nearly 
reaching the caudal. The height of the body is nearly equal 
to the length of the head, which is one fifth of the total (with¬ 
out caudal). Interorbital space broad, very slightly convex. 
Anal scales but little developed. Coloration uniform. 

Two specimens (skins) were presented by Capt. Biddulph; 
one was obtained by him on the Kashgar river, the other in 
Yarkand. The larger is 15£ inches long. 

Thynnichthys cochincmis. 

I). 12. A. 7. L. lat. ca. 110. 

The height of the body is contained thrice in the total 
length (without caudal), the length of the head thrice and two 
thirds. The diameter of the eye is two ninths of the length of 
the head, and less than that of the snout. Origin of the dorsal 
fin but very little in advance of the root of the ventral, some¬ 
what nearer to the end of the snout than to the base of the 
caudal. Caudal peduncle rather deep; caudal fin broad, deeply 
cleft. Coloration uniform. 

This species has much smaller scales than any of its con¬ 
geners, Th. thynnoides and harengnla having 60, and Th. 
pohdspis 75 transverse series. 

One skin, 8 inches long, from Cochin; purchased. 

Muramtchthys breviceps. 

The origin of the dorsal fin is twice as distant from the 
v$nt as from the gill-opening. The length of the head is only 
due third or two sevenths of the distance of the gill-opening 
from the vent, or one eleventh of the total length. Snout very 
foug and narrow, the deft of the mouth extending to behind 
the eye. Teeth biserial. 

Distinguished from M. macropterus by its comparatively 
shorter head and longer snout. 

One specimen, 20 inches long, from Tasmania; presented 
by Morton AUport, Esq. A second, smaller example of un* 
known origin. 

Ann . 4? Mag. N. Hist . Ser. 4. Vol. xvii. 27 
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Byngnathus Blainvillianus (Eyd. & S.). 

Of this fish, which hitherto has been found on the west 
coast of South America only, we have received an example 
from Cook’s Strait, New Zealand, through Dr. Ilector. 

Monacanthus mdas . 

D. 34. A. 34. 

Skin velvety, without distinct scales. Shape oblong, the 
height of the body being a little less than one third of its 
length (without caudal), or two sevenths of the total length. 
Snout long, the distance of the eye from its end being con¬ 
tained thnee and four fifths in the length of the body; upper 
profile very convex. Gill-opening below, and partly in ad¬ 
vance of, the eve. Boot of the pectoral beneath the hinder 
part of the orbit. Dorsal spine long and slender, situated 
above the hinder part of the eye, its length being contained 
once and a half in the depth of the body and in the length of 
the head ; four rows of very small barbs, the two anterior close 
together, all being rather indistinct. Caudal with the margin 
rounded. Dorsal and anal fins higher anteriorly than poste¬ 
riorly. Ventral spine small, fixed. Colour brownish clack, 
with two whitish bands across the chiu. Dorsal spine and caudal 
black ; the other fins light-coloured. 

One specimen, 14 inches long, from Tasmania; presented by 
Morton Allport, Esq. 

Monacanthus D&melii . 

D. 30. A. 28. 

The entire head and body coarsely granular, each granule 
terminating in a spine. Tail not armed. The depth of the 
body is more than half the total length (without caudal). 
Snout rather produced, with the upper profile slightly 
concave. Gill-opening below the middle, root of the pectoral 
below the posterior, half of the eye. Dorsal spine above 
the middle of the eye, long, as long as the distance from the 
gill-opening to the snout, armed with four rows of barbs, 
of which the anterior are much smaller than the posterior, 
the anterior rows being closer together than the posterior. 
Caudal fin rounded. Dorsal and anal low. Ventral spine short* 
fixed, with very short spikes. Colour uniform blackish grey. 

One specimen, 6 inches long, sent from Sydney by Hr. 
Darnel to the Godeffroy Museum. 

This fish appears to be the same as one described by 
Castelnau under the name of M. brunneus , in Proc. Zool. Soc. 
Victor. 1873, p. 145; but as this author has employed the 
same name in the same volume (p. 108) for another species, a 
change is necessary for the present species. 
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XLIV .—On the Urogenital Apparatus of a BUnnioid Fish 
from Tasmania . * By Dr. Albebt GmBnther, F.R.S. 

The so-called urogenital or anal papilla is, as is well known, 
most conspicuous m the Gobiidse ana Blennidss, although not 
exclusively confined to those families. In some of the genera 
it is a sexual character; in others it is almost as much developed 
in the female as in the male. In Clinus despiciTlatuSy from 
South Australia and Tasmania, it is a sexual character, the 
female showing in its place merely a simple short perforated fold 
of the skin. But the male of this species has it developed in a 
very extraordinary manner; and, more especially, the internal 

S ortion of the duct shows a very singular structure, which 
oes not appear to have been recorded hitherto. In a specimen 
144 inches long* the papilla lies witli the vent in a rather deep 
circular hollow, and is encircled by a loose fold of the skin. 
The papilla itself consists of two parts—a posterior tapering 
portion, perforated at its extremity and 5 lines long, ana 
an anterior shorter and broader portion longitudinally grooved 
behind, the posterior portion fitting into the groove. The 
anterior portion would appear to form a support to the pos¬ 
terior during the act of fecundation. 

On opening the abdominal cavity we find that the common 
canal fur the vasa deferontia and the urethra is not a simple 
membranaceous tube, but on its ventral surface overlaid with 
an extremely thick muscular mass, the whole organ having 
the shape and size of a very large bean, the muscle forming 
the convex portion, whilst the canal runs along the concave 
^posterior margin. This muscle in a longitudinal section is 
8 lines thick m its middle ; its outer surface is covered by a 
shining tendinous layer, which, becoming thicker towards the 
Vertebral column, is finally attached to the base of the anterior 
hiemal spine. The muscular fibres take their origin from the 
tendinous surface of the organ. 

The canal, which in the external papilla is very narrow, 
widens considerably within the abdomen; and its cavity is 
occupied by a complex network of loose fasciculi rising from 
the mucous membrane with which the cavity is clothed, but 
leaving an open main channel along the midale of the cavity. 
The effect 01 this arrangement is obvious : the semen accumu¬ 
lates first in the wide and spongy cavity of the common duct; 
this is compressed by the muscle, the fluid being thus ex- 

* For this, as well as a female of the same si bo, I am indebted to Morton 
Allport, Baa., of Hobart Town. 

27 * 
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polled with considerable force through the narrow tube of the 
papilla. 

It is not improbable that this fish is viviparous, and, conse¬ 
quently. that copulation is necessary for the fecundation of the 
ova. Both our specimens appear to have been obtained at 
a season remote from that of propagation, as the testes, as well 
as the ovaries (which are contained in thick membranaceous 
sacs), were remarkably small in proportion to the large size of 
the fishes. 


XLV.— Diagnoses of new Species of Mollusca and Echino - 
dermata from the Island of Rodriguez. By Edoar A. 

Smith, F.Z.S. 

The following species form part of the collections made at 
the island of Roariguez by Messrs. George Gulliver and H. 
H. Slater, the naturalists sent by the Royal Society with the 
British expedition for observing the Transit of Venus. Only 
those species are here mentioned which are apparently un¬ 
described, as it is purposed to publish elsewhere complete 
accounts of all the specimens obtained at the island. 

Rhizochilus ( Coralliophila) sguamosissimus, sp, n. 

Testa ovato-fusiformis, aliquanto umbilicata, alba; spira elevate* 
turrita; anfractua 7 oonvoxi, ooatis spirahbus inatquaHbus pul- 
chemroe squamatas, irregulariter alternating majoribus mum* et 
plids longitudinalibus obliquU dathrati; anfr. ultamua oosti* 
Bpiralibus circiler 26 oroatuB, ventrieoBua, infeme angnatatus; 
apertura ovato-pyriformis, alba, longitudiniB totiuB f vix fequans; 
labrum margino crenulato; columella alba, callo Wi induta; 
canalis angustus, obliquus, levitor reourvus. 

Long. 31 mill., diam. 16 ; apertura long. 13, diam. 9. 

(Coll, by Slater.) 

The spiral ribs are most beautifully scaled^ the imbrications 
being very close together; the longitudinal plications are rather 
oblique and gradually further apart as the labrum is approached# 

Melania rodericensis , sp. n. 

Testa subulata, pallide olivaeea, strigia longitudiualibus purpureo-* 
fuscis irregulariter picta, et circa basim anfr. ultimi fascia late 
coloris saturations emeta, frequenter eorio limoso rubro induta; 
anfractua 11, eonvexiusculi, suture levitor obliqua disoreti, litis 
transversis tenuibus pliciaque longitudinalibus supra liras p&ul uh tni 
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granoais ornati; apertura ovota, superne acuminata \ oolumeila 
arcuata, alba. 

I#ong. 16 mill., diam. 5; apertura long. 6, (liam. 2$. 

Var. major long. 23 mill., diam. 7. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

This species has a close resemblance to certain varieties of 
Mjusciolata of Oliver, which inhabit Egypt. 

Vaginula rodericensis ) sp. n. 

Corpus elongatum, utrinque rotuudatum, postice leviter angustatum 
et acuminatum, supornerotundatum, lateraliter oarinatura; pallium 
supra et infra minutissime granulatum, testaceum, irregulariter 
oonfertim nigro tessellatum vcl punctatum, infra paulo pallidius, 
marginibus lateralibus baud nigro-punct atia; pos angustus lati- 
tudinis corporis | admquans, testaoeua, usque ad extremitatem 
corporis fere productus; fcentacula ooulifera nigrewcoutia; caput 
tentaeulaque buocalia flavo-testacea; orifiemm femineum paulo 
pone medium corporis situra. 

Long. 30 mill, diam. 10. (specim. in alcohol, serv.). 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

The mantle is rather broader at the anterior extremity than 
posteriorly, where it is more acutely rounded. 

Diplodonta lateralis , sp. n. 

Testa alba, transverse globoso-ovata, antice angustata, postice latis- 
sime rotundata, valde ineequilateralis; margo dorsalis utrinque 
paululum declivis et rectiusculus; valvaa tenuiter conoentnce 
striatae, hio illic fortius; umbones haud prominentes, conspicue 
exoentrici; impressio musculoris antica elongata angustiuscula, 
postioa aliquanto latior. 

Long. 18 mill., latit. 20J, crass. 11. 

(Coll, by Slater.) 

D. coreensis of Adams and Reeve approaches the present 
species somewhat in form ; but the umbones are not so lateral 
and the anterior end is broader. Within the valves, parallel 
with the patlial impression on the side towards the umbones. 
there is a second impression, which is punctuved with small 
pits} but probably this is only an individual peculiarity. 

Avicula Jusc(bpurpurea } sp. n. 

Testa inesquivalvis, perobliqua, poetics peroblique alata, striis eon* 
oentrieis confertis regulariter sculpta; color extenms fusoo-pur- 
pursue, antioe interdum pallesoens; rostrum valvae dextr® medio* 
eriter breve, paululum dedive, oonfertim rugose lameUosum, 
valviB sinistra angustum, magnum ; cauda inoonapicua; ala per- 
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ohliqua, imo recurra, in margine postico valde sinuate) margo 
valvorum cardinally rectus; margarita puleherrime iridesoens, a 
limbo fusco-purpureo, antioe pallidiore, postieeque latissimo 
cincta. 

Long. max. 55 milL, diam. 35. 

(Coll, by Slater.) 


Comatula indica, sp. n. 

Bays tliirty; disk small, convex, subpentagonal: dorsal 
cirri probably about forty-five; radialia two. the axil¬ 

lary radiale without a syzygium; between this and the next 
bifurcation are two joints; and after two more segments the 
two innermost arms bifurcate; none of the brachial axillary 
joints has a syzygium; evciy third segment above all the 
axillaries with a syzygium; and on the arms beyond these the 
syzygia are at very unequal distances, the first one being sepa¬ 
ratee! by as many as twenty joints, but generally by about 
fourteen; then nearer the extremity of the arms they are rather 
more proximate, there being from six to ten intermediate joints. 
The second pinnulte very long, and composed of much-elon¬ 
gated joints. Colour pale purplish brown, with the sutures 
of the arm-jointB blackish brown. Length of rays about 
6 inches (153 mill.): diameter of disk 6 mill. 

(Coll, by Mr. H. II. Slater.) 

The disk is covered with deep little pits, about forty-five in 
number, which have been the sockets of the dorsal rays. The 
second pinnulro, which are conspicuously long (about 17 mill.), 
are situated on the first and second joints, above these, which 
always have a syzygium—or, in other words, on the fourth and 
fifth segments, above the axillaries. 


XLVL— Description of a new Species of Talitrus from 
Rodrigues. By Edward J. Mierb, F.L.S. 

Talitrus Gulliveri, sp. n. 

Slender, smooth, with the buccal organs considerably pro¬ 
jecting, as in T, locusta, Superior antenne scarcely as long 
as the cephalon, and about reaching to the extremity of the 
Becond joint of the inferior antennse, with seven joints ex¬ 
posed ; the basal very short, the two next longer, subequal, 
together about as long as the four terminal jomts, of which 
three are equal and the last minute. Inferior antennse slender, 
not as long as the pcreiqn t with the basal joint of the peduncle 
very shoit, the second joint more than half the length of the 
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third joint; the flagellum about eighteen-jointed, and rather 
longer than the peduncle. Gnathopoda of both pairs small 
and weak ; the first pair with the three terminal joints short, 
subequal, and not dilated; the second pair (in some speci¬ 
mens) longer, with the propodos slightly dilated and the 
dactylos quite rudimentary (as in T. platycheles)* First three 
pairs of pereiopoda short; fourth and fifth pairs considerably 
longer, with the basa moderately developed. First three 
segments of the plcon with the posterior margin straight, 
the infero-postcrior angle acute and, in the third segment, 
slightly produced backward. The distal extremities of the 
joints ot the antennae, the pereiopoda, and the rami of the 
pleopoda are fringed with short hairs. 

Hah. liodriguez. This species was found by Mr. Gulliver 
under stones in damp places, but never observed actually in 
the water. 

I feel no hesitation in referring this species to the genus 
Talitrus , as in none of the specimens arc either pair of 
gnathopoda largely developed and subcheliform as in other 
genera of OrcliestiidcB. It differs from the common European 
T. locusta in its much shorter and slenderer inferior antennae, 
and in the form of the segments of the pleon. It seems to 
be more nearly allied to T. platycheles , Guerin, from South 
Europe; but from this species it differs in the proportional 
lengtn of the joints of the peduncles of the antennae, in the 
longer second pair of gnathopoda, the much greater length of 
the fourth and fifth pairs of pereiopoda, &c. 


XLVII.— Preliminary Notice of new Species of Lepidoptera 
from Rodriguez . By Arthur Gardiner Butler, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., &c. 

As some time will elapse before the detailed account of the 
collections made by the Naturalists accompanying the Transit- 
of-Venus expeditions will be published by the Koval Society, 
diagnoses of the new species of Lepidoptera, Orthoptera, ana 
Hemiptera are submitted in this ana the following paper. 

Noctuiaa. 

Genus Caradrina. 

Oaradrina expolita, n. sp. 

Primaries glossy brown, reniform spot indistinct, a brown 
streak below it; a waved dark brown transverse line towards 
the base; a transverse postmedian line, arched, with its lower 
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extremity straight, followed by a series of black points; an 
irregular dusky discal band, zigzag externally; a marginal 
aeries of black dots ; the margin indicated by a clay-coloured 
line; fringe shining brown, darker at base: secondaries 
shining pale brown, with deeper-coloured outer border; mar- 

£ ‘nal characters and fringe as in primaries: body pale olive- 
own, abdomen greyish; palpi black, with whity-brown 
tips: wings below shining brownish, a dusky spot on the 
discocellulars ; an oblique black costal litura in primaries, fol¬ 
lowed by a continuous discal series of black dots upon the 
nerrares: an ochraceous marginal line and a marginal series 
of black dots; secondaries paler than primaries : body shining 
whitish. Expanse of wings 1 inch. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Allied to C. conformis. 

Genus Diomea. 

Diomea bryophthidea , n. sp. 

Primaries rounded at apex, smoky brown; external area 
darker, crossed by a blackish tapering band bounded externally 
by whitish dots; several costal spots of the same colour: 
secondaries pale brown; margin, veins, and a spot on the 
discocellulars dusky : body smoky brown, abdomen pale; palpi 
whitish above, blackish below; primaries below paler than 
above, markings indistinct, a marginal series of black dots; 
secondaries sordid white ; costal area irrorated with brown; 
basal area ochraceous; a black discocellular spot; two irre¬ 
gular discal brown lines ; outer border grey; a marginal series 
of black dots; legs sjxitted with ochraceous; cox* tufted: 
body below whitish varied with brown, sides of pectus ochra* 
ceous. Expanse of wings 11 lines. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Genus Homopteba. 

Homopier a turbida } n. sp. 

Primaries cinereous, crossed by undulating brown lines; 
a blackish line at the base, followed by a dark oblique brown 
band, the outer edge of which is straight^ and bounded towards 
costa by a white streak; reniform sjK>t ill-defined, confounded 
with a brown costal patch crossed by pale lines; the latter 
bounded externally by an abbreviated narrow white streak; 
postmedian line slender, black, sinuated at its upper end, 
regularly undulated from the first median to the inner margin; 
outer border broadly jgrey; a aubmargihal black line, a mar¬ 
ginal series of yellowish spots; margin indicated by a reddish 
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brown line: fringe brown, with basal ochraceous line: secon¬ 
daries pale Duff, internal area (excepting the abdominal region) 
and the outer border cinereous, crossed by parallel undulated 
brown bands ; two parallel subanal black lines, between which 
is a brown line; marginal characters as in primaries: head, 
palpi, and collar pale reddish brown; tegulse and thorax 
greyish brown; abdomen pale brown ? three dorsal greyish 
tufts; two subanal dusky bands, the inner one broad; anal 
tuft tipped with brown: wings and body below pale buff, 
markings only indicated on the apical half of primaries ana 
costa of secondaries, the latter covered with hair; an apical mar¬ 
ginal sinuated black line. Expanse of wings 1 inch 10 lines. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Apparently allied to IL Vinsonii of Gu<5nde, but certainly 
distinct. 

Tineina 

Genus Lavekna. 

Laverna phmipes , n. sp. 

Primaries shining brown, irroratcd with black ; a subapical 
black spot; fringe grey: secondaries sericeous pale brown, 
the apical area aarker; fringe pale brown : head and thorax 
olive-brown, abdomen pale brown : wings below shining pale 
brown: body and legs below shining whitish ; tibiae of second 
pair of legs with a long terminal pencil of hair-scales between 
the spines; tibia' of hind pair densely clothed with long pro¬ 
jecting hairs. Expanse of wings 10 lines. 

(C<nl. by Gulliver.) 

Mv thanks are due to Lord Walsingham for kindly pointing 
out the affinity of this species to Laverna phragmitella. 


XLVIII.— Preliminary Notice of new Species of Orthoptera 
and Hemiptera collected in the Island of Rodriguez by the 
Naturalists accompanying the Transits?- Venus Expedition* 
By Arthur G. Butler, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 


Orthoptera. 

Genus Nemobius. 

Nemobius luteolus 9 n. sp. 

Stramineous; vertex of head greyish; pronotum irrorated 
with brownish, with a lateral slender ridge and a central de¬ 
pressed line: posterior abdominal segments greyish; cerci as 
long as oviduct, hairy; oviduct castaneous below and at the 
tip; tegmina nearly extending to the end of abdomen, pale 
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stramineous: tibiae of hind legs with three pairs of spines, also 
several terminal shorter spines. Length of body o miifima., 
of oviduct 2. 

(CoU. by Gulliver.) 

The single example is somewhat shrunken, and may have 
been killed before attaining its full coloration. 

Genus Phibis. 

Phkk spini/era, n. sp. 

Female. Testaceous, pronotum oblong, greyish, with cari- 
nated margins ; abdomen greyish ; oviduct stramineous ; the 
femora of the two anterior pairs of legs with two converging 
longitudinal ferruginous lines above, of the first pair with six 
extenor and five interior lateral spines, distal end terminating 
on each side in a conical denticle ; tibia* with seven spines on 
each side; femora of second pair with seven exterior short 
spines, infenor margin denticulated; tibiae with six exterior 
and five interior spines, longer than in the femora; femora of 
hind pair reddish, spinulose below; tibiae denticulated. Length 
of body 19 millims., of oviduct 9. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

More robust than P. pectinata ? rather differently coloured j 
anterior femora with strong termmal conical denticles. 

Genus Kpachbomia. 

Epachramia rodericen$i* y n. sp. 

Male. Pale cameous; pronotum and head above brown, 
adorned with an X-shapea marking^ intersected by a longitu^ 
dinal fascia, pale carneoua edged with black; pronotum with 
a lateral obliaue black streak, meso- and metanota testaceous, 
with lateral black spots ; knees black at the sides; tibiae with 
three black spots below, spines black ; tegmina with the basal 
half coriaceous, brown, inner border whitish, base whitish* 
speckled, a white subquadrate costal spot; apical half pale 
brownish hyaline, crossed by ill-defined irregular white bars ; 
veins dark brown; wings hyaline white, veins black. Length 
of the body 12 to 18 mulims. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

This species does not vaiy in coloration. 

Genus Bacillus. 

Bacillus incommodus , n. sp. 

“ Green, with red antenna, when alive/’ 

Ochreous, clouded with purplish brown; eyes black; head 
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truncate-ovate, with central and lateral longitudinal depressed 
lines, longer than the pronotum ; antenna with twenty-four 
joints, basal joint broad, depressed; pronotum quadrate, with 
obtusely carmated margins; two longitudinal series of four 
obtuse well-developed tubercles: a central depression; raeso- 
notum dorsally carinate, coverea with tubercles; a series of 
lateral tubercles between the pairs of legs; tegmina small; 
wings minute, coriaceous; anterior abdominal segments roof¬ 
like, laterally carinated; anal styles lanceolate; anterior legs 
considerably the longest, the femora strongly excavated and 
rugulose at the base, with two internal longitudinal marginal 
series of denticles; all the legs parallclopipedous, obtusely 
carinated; posterior femora denticulated below. Length 
8 inches 10 lines. 

(Coll, by Gulliver and Slater.) 

This species is broader than any other Bacillus known to 
me; but it has all the characters of that genus. 

Hkmipteba. 

Genus Reduvius. 

Reduvius laniger , n, sp. 

Densely clothed with testaceous hair ; antenna slender, the 
three basal joints amber-yellow, remaining joints blackish; 
head castancous; eyes blackish ; rostrum pale castaneous. dark 
at the tip; thorax testaceous, with two nearly parallel longi¬ 
tudinal piceous bands, anterior lobe with a central longitudinal 
fossa; posterior lobe with a central depression; scutellum 
piceous, pale at the tip ; corium of hem elytra testaceous, with 
two blackish spots ana a cuneiform whitish spot between them; 
membrane dull purplish black; abdomen above amber-yellow, 
with marginal brown spots, below piceous, with a yellowish 
band on each side; pectus shining black; legs amber-yellow; 
the femora with central and terminal brown bands. Length 
(U millims. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Genus Velia. 

Vtlia infernalis , n. sp. 

Velvety black above, two grey spots on the front of the 
thorax, slaty grey below: sides of pectus whitish, anal seg¬ 
ments of venter brown; legs black above, brownish below 
the base of the antenna, the coxa, and the base of the femora 
orange-yellow. Length 4 millims. 

(dll. by Gulliver.) 

Allied to V. nigricans of Burmeister. 
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Genua Sigara. 

Sigara felix, n. sp. 

Orate) piceous; head rather wider than the thorax; vertex 
of head and sides of tegmina whitish testaceous, below greyish 
brown; legs fawn-colour; face rugose, vertex with slender 
transverse irregular impressions ; thorax transversely striated; 
tegmina punctured, setose. Length 2-3 millims. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Similar in coloration to 8. minutiaaima ; but smaller and 
comparatively broader. 


Physopoda. 

Genus Aptinothripb. 

Aptinothripa Jbuciatua, n. sp. 

Blackish piceous, glabrous; wings hyaline: bases of an¬ 
tennal joints, eyes, ocelli, and five broad abdominal bands 
crystalline white; frons fulvous; antennae 7-jointed, basal 
joint conical, the second to fourth obconical, fifth to seventh 
fusiform; the terminal joint terminating in an acute point: 
head rounded, truncate in front and behind, with a central 
obtuse carina and an oblique Btria behind each eye. Length 
3 millims. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

CoccidjG. 

Genus Coccus. 

Voccua eeratijbrmia , n. sp. 

Female. Irregularly elliptical; above with posterior central 
depression; thinly covered with a fine powdery, silvenr, waxy 
efflorescence, which conceals the coloration j when this is re¬ 
moved the insect is bright yellow, often with the central area 
largely piceous; about nine segmentations traceable; under 
surface somewhat concave; head sinuate in front, with an 
angular frontal depression, in front of which is an obtuse 
ridge'; rostrum situated in the fore part of a deep obovato 
depression; antennm 9-jointed, pale testaceous, sparsely clothed 
with Betas ; legs pale testaceous, rather long (extending beyond 
the sides of the body in small examples), apparently with three 
tarsal joints and two terminal claws; pediferous lobes very 
prominent. Greatest length 3 millims. 

(ColL by Gulliver.) 

1 cannot identify this species with any of those described 
by Messrs. leery and Signoret. 
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AUyemeint Zoologit, oder Grundyesetze dm ihierischen Bans nnd 

Lebens, von H. Alkxandeh Pagsmsthcher. Erster Theil. 8vo. 

Berlin: Wiegandt, Hempel, and Parey, 1875* 

The book promises to be one of the best text-books of the principles 
Of zoology that we possess. Its author is in favour of the doctrine 
of the origin of species by evolution ; but this does not hinder his 
giving a most impartial statement of the facts and inferences upon 
which a philosophical zoology must be founded. The general prin¬ 
ciple upon which he has worked may be expressed as follows in 
his own words:- “Nature can only be described. Explanation, 
the establishment of causalities and purposes, mechanical, dynamical, 
monistic, and dualistic systems are attempts at the description of 
nature. The most useful of them will be that which furnishes tho 
most complete result in the simplest and most easily intelligible 
way/* 

Starting from this viow of the natural-history problem, Prof. 
Pagenotecher describes in his second book the properties of animal 
bodies in general, commencing with tho ultimate simplo constituents 
of the body, passing to tho combination and differentiation of these 
constituents to form composite living bodies, then discussing tho 
idea of animal individuality and polymorphism (or, as he calls it, 
pleomorphism), and, finally, the morphological arrangement of the 
parts of which the bodies of animals are composed. The arrange¬ 
ment and treatment of tho matter in this book makes it an admirable 
summary of the broad principles of animal morphology. 

In the third book (the last in the part now before us) the author 
treats of the limitation and classification of the animal kingdom; and 
this leads him to give an historical account of the doctrine of the 
species from the earliest periods to the present day. His conclu¬ 
ding remarks upon this subject are excellent, and show strikingly 
the moderation of his tone. He says:—“ There is no doubt that 

r ues are not eternal, and that they are variable. The duration of 
individual species with all their peculiarities, or even the duration 
of a part of the specific peculiarities, such as finds expression in the 
characters of genera or families, and therefore the duration of genera 
or families, is very unequal. Some are long-lived, others not, with¬ 
out one being able to see the causes of this clearly from the sur¬ 
rounding conditions. The changes which have occurred in the ap¬ 
pearance of the animal and vegetable world in the oourse of the 
geological epochs agree with what we know of ohanges by varia¬ 
bility, of metamorphoses in developmental history, and of difference 
in nearly allied forms ; but they go beyond these. At least much in 
the fossil forms stands for the present uncombined with the living* 
The action of external circumstances upon the form and structure 
of animals has not yet been sufficiently investigated; in all cases 
there is in opposition to their oonsequences a very powerful agent, 
Which we name specific persistence.” These views are further de- 
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retoped by the author; but the preoeding passage may suffice to in¬ 
dicate bis general opinion on this knotty subject. The remainder 
of the book is devoted to a consideration of the principles of classi¬ 
fication, and a discussion of the boundary between animals and 
plants. Wo look forward to the publication of the second part of 
Prof. Pagonsteoher’s book, and recommend it with confidence to the 
notice of the readers of the ‘Annals.* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Organic Remains in the Metamorphic Rocks of Hams . 

To the Editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural History . 

Gentlemen,— It may interest the readors of the ‘Annals * to know 
that wo have recently discovered evidence of life in the so-called 
u Laureatian [locks" of Harris, m the Hebrides. The specimens 
in question are as clearly organic in their nature, and as well pre¬ 
served in their minute structure, as is the case with Silurian or 
Devonian fossils of an analogous structure (such, for example, as 
Stromatopora). At present we have merely made a preliminary 
microscopic examination of the specimens; and we simply wish, 
therefore, to draw attention to the faot, so interesting in new or 
recent discussions, that unequivocal organic bodies occur in such 
ancient deposits as the lowest metamorphic rocks of Harris. We 
may add, however, that the specimens are little altered, the skeleton 
of tho fossil being caloaroous, apparently dolomite, and exhibiting all 
the minute details of its structure ; whilst the chambers are filled, 
as so commonly in organic remains from younger deposits, with 
transparent silica, finally, though apparently differing from it in 
important respects, we believe that our specimens will contribute 
powerfully to the solution of the controversy which has been of 
late years carried on as to the true nature of Eozoon. 

We remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 

H. Allxtnb Nicholson, 
Jakes Thomson. 


Reproduction of Amblystoma. 

By M. Blanchard. 

The Mexican Amblystoma , the adult form of the axolotl, has just 
deposited eggs for the first time in the monagerio of the Museum. The 
fact is of considerable importance, as it does away with the ideas 
which have arisen with regard to the sterility of adult Batraohia 
whioh displayed extreme fecundity while they remained in the con¬ 
dition of lam*. 

The researches of M. Aug. Dura^ril upon tho axolotls will not be 
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forgotten* These Batrachia, furnished with branchiae, reproducing 
in a very usual fashion, seemed to have attained their definitive form; 
and in consequence of this belief they were classed in a particular 
group, the Perennibranchia. In 1865 M» A. Dumdril saw the axo¬ 
lotls lose their branchi© and become transformed in tho same way 
as the lame of the Tritons and Holamanders ; they became Ambly- 
Btomata, the name given long before to certain Batrachia tho meta¬ 
morphoses of which wore not known. For more than ton years these 
animals displayed no aptitude for reproduction. 

In the autumn of 1874 the new menagerie of the Museum was 
established; and then it was endeavoured to furnish the animals with 
varied situations in order that they might follow the impulses of their 
nature; from this moment the Amblystomes have led a more active 
life. M. L. Vaillant, who was in August last, as Professor at the 
Museum, oalled to the direction of tho Menagerie of Reptiles, has 
taken all imaginable care for the observation of biological pheno¬ 
mena; and it is thus that he has just obtained the reproduction of 
the Amblystomes. He proposes to follow, with all possible attention, 
the phases of the development of the larvae, which, no doubt, will 
soon bo hatched. 

Henceforward we have evidence that tho Batrachian which is 
successively axolotl and Amblystoma does not by any means depart 
from the category of many cold-blooded animals, which, being capa¬ 
ble of reproducing when young, nevertheless do not cease to be 
fertile when they are comjdetely adult .—Comp if s llendus, March 27, 
1876, p. 916. 


On supposed Emdmjos of Ichthyosaurus. 

By Prof. Pimm Mkbian. 

In 1824, in his memoir ‘ Be Ichthyosauri speciminibus/ and 
again in 1828, in his fossil Reptilia of Wurttemberg, J. G. Jager gives 
a plate showing a small Ichthyosaurus enclosed within the ribs of 
another specimen about four times as large. As the head of the 
smaller individual was directed towards tho posterior extremity of 
the larger one, Jager thought that it might be the skeleton of an em¬ 
bryo still in its original position within the body of the mother, and 
hence that the Ichthyosaurus in question might be viviparous. This 
view he laid before the meeting of German naturalists in 1842, and 
afterwards published in the ‘ Miinchner gelehrto Amseigen* in 
1852 (p. 33), when he also oalled attention to a similar observation 
made in England by Mr. J, Channing Pierce, and communicated by 
him to this Journal (Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 1, vol. xvii, p. 44, 1846). 

M. E. Meyrat, of Birsfeiden, has obtained from the Upper Lias of 
the neighbourhood of Ohmden in Wurttemberg (the same bed that 
ftirnished Jager’s specimen) a fine perfect skeleton of Ichthyosaurus 
aviro&tris, within the ribs of which there is a smaller skeleton appa¬ 
rently of the same species ; but in this case tho head of the small 
specimen is turned towards the front of the larger one. Professor 
Marian thinks that this position of so large an individual is hardly com- 
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patible with it» being an embryo, and that it is more probable that 
the enclosed skeleton is that of a small individual which had been 
swallowed by the larger one as food. The specimen is in the Museum 
at Geneva.— Verhandh der Naturf, Oesellsehaft in Basel, part ?i. 
p. 343, 1875. 


On the Periodical Movements of the f*ave* in Abies Nordmanniana. 

By M. J. Oihtin. 

Abies Nordmanniana is a Conifer which is now widely diffused, 
on account of the elegant coloration of its leaves, of which the lower 
surface is whitish, while the upper surface is of a fine deop green. 

ITow if this tree is observed e irly in the morning, or in tho de¬ 
cline of tho day, its foliage appears uniformly whitish ; but iu the 
middle of tho day the green tint seems general. On attempting to 
explain this difference of coloration, it is found to result from a 
special position of tho leaves, which varies during the day and 
during the night, in the former case the leaves are spread out upon 
the branch and present their upper surface, producing the greenish 
aspect of the foliage ; during the latter period, on the contrary, it is 
the lower surface that is presented to the spectator; and this causes 
the whitish tint of the Abies . 

Thus there is a diurnal and a nocturnal position . This merits 
particular attention on account of the phenomena which cause it: 
we see the leaves, which are at first horizontal, gradually erect 
themselves upon tho branch, so as to become often nearly 
perpendicular to the branch; but at the same time this movement 
of erection is accompanied by a movement of torsion impressed upon 
the basal part of the leaf, and which may frequently traverse an arc 
of 90 degrees. In this respect the leaves of the upper branches seem 
to undergo a sort of accommodation which enables this torsion to per¬ 
sist in them, at least partially. This, however, is a peculiar fact 
which I shall only indicate at present, with the intention of treating 
it soon in more detail in another communication, in which I shall 
have the honour of presenting to the Aoaderay the results furnished 
by experiments whioh will soon be completed, and which I have 
undertaken with the object of ascertaining, in Abies Nordmanniana 
and some other allied forms, tlfe causes and mechanism of the pheno¬ 
mena here mentioned, and the analysis of which enables me to exa¬ 
mine, in their principal details, these movements of torsion, upon which 
vegetable physiology possesses but few data. From another point of 
view their study enables us to extend to the Gymnosperms the 
existence of the spontaneous movements which old observers have 
indicated in many Dicotyledons, which M. Brougniart has described 
in several Monocotyledons, and whioh, as the present example ole&rly 
shows, occur in the three great divisions of phanerogamous pianfc 
—Comptes Rendus , January 10, 1876, p. 171. 
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XL1X.— Notion Otto Matin's * i M icroyeolog ica / Investigation 
of Eozoon ciuiadpnHc.” By William B. Carpenter, 
M.D., F.R.S. * 

Having neither the time uor the ability for a full criticism of 
the elaborate paper of Dr. Hahn (its Mineralogical details 
lying entirely outside the scope of my inquiries, which have 
had reference only to Organic structure), I yet tuink it desi¬ 
rable to specify some of the points as to which the author 
seems to me to have failed to apprehend the probative value 
of what has been advanced by l)r. Dawson and myself on the 
other side. 

1. Dr. Hahn takes as the basis of his discussion the short 
account of the structure of Eozoon contained in the fourth 

* The first sentence of the u Remarks ” of Profs. King and Rowney in 
the last Number of the 1 Annals ’ makes it necessary for me to explain 
that I have not (as asserted by them) u withdrawn from the Eozoio con¬ 
test,” but that 1 simply decline to continue it with them. I can have 
t4 no common basis of agreement” with any persons who accuse me of 
inventing facts and manufacturing figures to support those inventions, 
and who claim to pronounce ex cathedrd upon the “ impossibilities ” of the 
structure of Ft>ratmmfera-~& group as to which mv thirty years’ study 
Has satisfied me that our knowledge is yet in its infancy. My personal 
self-respect forbids me to allow the truthfulness of my statements, as to 
what is dearly shown by specimens in my possession, to be called in 
question by those who have not seen those specimens, though repeatedly 
invited to inspect them, whilst argument is obviously thrown away 
upon antagonists who simply meet it by the assertion of their own or 
some one else’s infallibility. It will lw seen in the conclusion of the 
present “ Notes,” that facte are altogether opposed to tho dicta of the 
Midway Professors. 

Ann . <& May. N. Mist. Her. 4. Voh xvii. 28 
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edition of my * Microscope and its Revelations/ published as 
far back as 1868; ana has not noticed either the “ New 
Observations ” which I published in the ‘Annals of Natural 
History ’ two years ago (June 1874), or the reproduction of 
them contained in the fifth edition of my ‘ Microscojie/ pub- 
lished nearly a year and a half since. Dr. Dawson’s still more 
recent i Dawn of Life ’ of course receives no notice. 

Hence the structural facts which I hold to be all but demon¬ 
strative of the Organic origin of the calcareous layers of the 
Ophicalcite of Canada are altogether ignored in l)r. Hahn’s 
discussion. Of these facts 1 shall recall two :—(1) the exist¬ 
ence, in the best-preserved specimens, of a calcareous layer 
immediately surrounding the chamber-cavities, which shows 
a parallel nummuline tabulation (not filled up by serpentine in¬ 
filtration) as distinct as that of any recent NummuUte ; and 
(2) the existence of a relation between the canal-system and 
the chamber-cavities , through the medium of this layer, so 
precisely resembling that which obtains in Calcarina } that its 
peculiarity constitutes a most significant indication of Forami- 
niferal structure. Now as 1 described this very relation more 
than ten years ago * on the basis of decalcified specimens, 
though it was only in 1874 that my reexamination of the 
large series of transparent sections in my possession gave me 
the additional evidence of it which I described and figured in 
my “New Observations/ 7 I cannot but feel surprised that 
Dr. Hahn should assert (p. 271) not only that the canal- 
systems “are never continued into the chambers ; ” but that 
they “ have no relation at all to these,”—the precise contrary 
of the latter statement being the fact. 

2. The gist of l)r. Halm’s paper, so far as I understand it, 
lies in the affirmation that all the appearances seen in the spe¬ 
cimens w r hich he has himself examined are not merely expli¬ 
cable on the hypothesis of purely Mineral agency, but are 
incapable of being otherwise accounted for. This argument 
I baa thus answered by anticipation in my “ New Observa¬ 
tions ” {loc. cit. p. 469):—“ My contention is, therefore, that 
the hypothesis ot the Foraminiferal origin of Eozoon canadense 
entirely accords with the features alike of the general and of 
the minute structure of the best-preserved specimens of this 
body, and that it is the only hypotnesis which fits all the facts 
of the case; whilst the hypothesis of subsequent metamor- 
phic change, which has every probability to recommend it, folly 
accounts for all the appearances on which the Anti-Eoxoonists 
Hy as evidence of its Mineral origin.” The evidence adduced 


Pio< of (tool, Sur Jan 10, 1800, p. 
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by Dr. Halm as to the mineralized condition of the Eozoic 
Ophicaleite merely bears upon its present metamorphic condi¬ 
tion, and proves nothing in regard to its anginal character; 
aa to which, as in all similar cases, our conclusions must be 
drawn from the examination of specimens which show the 
least evidence of metamorphism. Suppose that there were 
found, somewhere in the Carboniferous series, an extensive 
calcareous deposit, including a number of masses whose general 
character seemed Vegetable, though not conforming to any 
known type; and suppose, further, that on an examination of 
their internal substance, a large proportion of them proved 
to consist (as often happens) of calcspar, with quartz or other 
crystalline minerals scattered througn it; whilst others, again, 
exhibited obscure and uncharacteristic traces of woody or 
cellular structure;—would not the discovery of a single well- 

C reserved fragment, showing an unmistakable vegetable tissue, 
e regarded by every Palaeontologist as adequate evidence that 
even the completely mineralized specimens were true fossils , 
not mere pseudomorphs ? 

3, It is affirmed by Dr. Hahn (p. 274) that u for every part 
of a rock the presumption is in favour of mere rock-forma¬ 
tion.” He would seem, therefore, entirely unaware of the 
weight of evidenee which lias been gradually leadiug Geolo¬ 
gists of the largest knowledge and ripest judgment to the con¬ 
clusion that, in the case of calcareous rocks, the presumption 
is all the other wag. No one, of course, doubts that inorganic 
Limestones may have been formed in old times, as they are 
being formed now, by simple deposit from waters holding an 
excess of carbonate of lime in solution. But, on the other 
hand, the resemblance of the organic calcareous deposits at 
present in process of formation upon the sea-bed, to the various 
calcareous strata of former epochs, taken in connexion with 
the knowledge we now possess in regard to the modes in which 
the traces of original organic structure may be obliterated by 
various forms of metaworphic action, afford a presumption in 
favour of the organic origin of any Calcareous rock-formation; 
the strength of which presumption is somewhat in the proportion 
of the extent which the Oldbtgerina -deposit of our great (Jceans, 
and the vast accumulation of the dibris of Coral within the 
Barrier-reef of New Holland, bear to the local Travertine 
limestones of Italy—being almost as strong, in fact, as the 
presumption that a bed of Graphite or Anthracite, showing 
no trace of a Coal-plant, represents an antecedent Vegetation. 
On Dr* Hahn’s method of reasoning, the statuary-marble of 
Carrara, which is a rock of a finely crystalline texture, like 
that of loaf-sugar, showing little or no trace of bedding, and 
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containing prisms of crystallized quartz, must be regarded as a 
mere rock-formation, a product of purely Mineral agencies. 
But Geologists who have carefully studied it are satisfied of 
its stratigraphieal continuity with a limestone of whose organic 
origin there can be no reasonable doubt; and they find an 
adequate reason lor its motamorphism in the intrusion of the 
igneous rocks which it adjoins. 

4. Again, Dr. Hahn leaves altogether out of view the general 
evidence of the organic' nature of Kozoon afforded by the dis¬ 
position of the beds of Eozoic Limestone, which strongly 
impressed Sir William IiOgan (than whom no judge could 
have been more competent) with its similarity to a Coral-reef. 
And, in like manner, lie takes no account of the conformity 
in the condition of its calcareous lumelhe to that of the earliest 
undoubted fossils [Stromatopora y Receptaculitea, &c.) of the 
Silurian limestones, which has been specially urged by Dr. 
Dawson. Neither does he give any evidence of having him¬ 
self instituted such comparisons, which have obviously a very 
important bearing on the question ; nor does he show that he 
has given any attention to the manner in which indubitably 
Organic structure and Mineral arrangement may be blended 
in the same fossil,—a point (notably seen in Echinoderm 
fossils) to which I have myself repeatedly drawn attention in 
the course of this controversy. To him, as to others who 
take the same side, evidence of Mineralization seems sufficient 
to settle the whole question ; and nothing ought to be accepted 
as a Fossil, which does not exhibit all the structural characters 
of the organism it is affirmed to represent. 1 could scarcely have 
supposed that any person trained in habits of scientific reason¬ 
ing could have expressed himself as follows:—“ It is only if 
all the essential characters of the Foraminiter, and indeed each 
for itself ; are no mere rock-structures, that the proof from 
analogy is carried at least to a high degree of probability* 
But i f the inorganic nature of only one is proved , the chain of 
evidence is broken ” (p. 275). In other words, no fossil can 
be accepted as such, however close may be its morphological 
correspondence with some recent type, if its originally organic 
structure has given place to crystalline aggregation j ana die 
multitudes of shells preserved m Oolitic beds, whose external 
forms are most perfectly preserved, but whose shell-substance 
is represented by large crystals of ealcite resembling brown 
sugar-candy, must be regarded, according to Dr. Hahn, as 
mere psmdomorj)h*\ 

5. The following extract will afford to the Paleontologist 
some means of judgment as to Dr. Ilalnris qualifications to 
discuss a question which is at least as much ralseontologicai 
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as Mineralogical :— a The same structure, and especially the 
same structures together (as is admitted by Carpenter and his 
allies), occur neither in extinct nor in living organic creatures; 
but it is rather stated that the individual parts of the Eozoon- 
structure are only to be recognized in different kinds of Fora- 
minifera. This circumstance alone makes the proof very 
doubtful” (p. 274). One would think that Dr. Jlahn had 
never heard of the Paltuozoic Oystideans, which are referable 
to no existing Order of Echinodkrmata, but seem to have 
combined some of the distinctive characters of each ; or of the 
Palaeozoic Oraptolites } which, if Hydrozoa, (lifter essentially 
from all existing types of that group; or of the Palaeozoic 
Trilobite8 } which cannot be referred with certainty to any 
existing Order of Crustacea. And lie seems quite unaware 
that it is rather the rule than the exception for the early forms 
of any type to present characters in combination , which are 
later distributed among distinct groups. The Mammalia of the 
Paris Tertiaries, and the great Fish-Lizards of the Secondary 
period, long since furnished examples of this; numerous 
additional cases of it have been from time to time brought 
in to prominence by Prof. Owen; and it had been pointed out 
by lironn as the usual order of Palaeontological succession, 
long before the u Evolution ” doctrine furnished its probable 
rationale. How familiar the idea has now become to Palae¬ 
ontologists is evidenced by the currency which the term a syn¬ 
thetic types ” has gained among them. Hence that Eozoon 
combines characters which are separately met with among 
several existing types, so far from “ making the proof very 
doubtful,” rather furnishes an argument in favour of the 
Foraminiferal nature of Eozoon . 

6. And, lastly, as Dr. Hahn’s account of the genesis of 
Eozoon differs fundamentally from that of Profs. King and 
Bowney, and as some of our own most eminent British Minera¬ 
logists agree with Dr. Sterry Hunt in the conviction that no 
conceivable combination of purely Mineralogical agencies can 
account for the structural peculiarities of Eozoon , I venture 
to assert that so far from Dr. Hahn having succeeded in 
proving (as he claims to have done) “ that there is no gigantic 
Foramuufer in Serpentine limestone,” he has simply shown 
how entirely inadequate Mineralogical investigation is per $e 
to settle the question. 1 am perfectly aware of my own 
ignorance of much that Mineralogists and Petrologists can 
adduce on their side* And 1 am not without hope that the 
matter may be taken up judicially by a competent tribunal, in 
which Mineralogy, Qeology, and Zoology shall be adequately 
represented, ana the verdict of which will command general 
respect. 
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Since the above was written, I have to add that in a new type 
of incrosting Foraminifer discovered by Prof. Mdbius, of Kiel, 
in 1874, upon a coral-reef off Mauritius, and of which he has 
been kind enough to send me a specimen, I find not merely a 
near approach to the mode of growth of Eosoon , but pecu¬ 
liarities of structure (some of them closely resembling the 
Eozoic) which fully justify my refusal to be bound down by 
our present very limited knowledge as to the u possibilities’’ 
of Foraminijera. These 1 shall point out as soon as the 
publication of Prof. Mobins’s description of his Rhaphido - 
dendrun album shall leave me at liberty to do so. 


L .—On the Anthribidse of New Zealand. 

By 1). Sharp. 

At the present time the inscct-fuuna of New Zealand seems to 
be receiving a fair share of the attention to which it is en¬ 
titled by its intrinsic importance. It is well known to natu¬ 
ralists that the fauna ana flora of the islands in question possess 
many features of peculiar interest; and there is reason to 
suppose that when the insect-fauna is adequately known it 
will be seen to accord in its character with the other component 
groups of the fauna and flora. 

In the present paper I deal with the species of the family 
or subfamily of Coleoptera known as Anthribidse; and though 
I have only twelve new species to describe, I have not found 
my task an altogether simple one. The greatest difficulty I 
have had to contend with has been that of ascertaining the 
limits of the genera and larger groups in use for the purpose of 
classification. The family Anthribidse itself is separated only 
in a vague and uncertain manner from some of the other 
families of Coleoptera; indeed by some authorities it is con¬ 
sidered to bo only a subfamily of Curculionidse; while those 
who accept the name as representing a distinct family are 
not altogether agreed as to the amount of its components— 
Lacordairc, for instance, excluding from it Urodon, which is 
included in the family by C. J. Thomson. 

At present, however, about 430 described species compose 
the family; and these species are distributed among no less 
than 108 genera, being an average of just four species to a 
genus. Tlte study of these genera and tneir groups is attended 
with great difficulties; for they are divided from one another 
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by no atrongly marked peculiarities, and in many cases the 
generic characters vary from species to species of the same 
genus in a very marked manner, as may be readily seen by 
any one who will make a slight examination of four or five 
of our European 8}>eeieH of Tropideres (such as T. cinctus , 
T. tepicola , T. niveirostrie, and T. albiroutrin). 

I am acquainted with seventeen species of the family from 
New Zealand; and on examining these with a view to giving 
names to' the new ones and indicating their affinities, I found 
myself, as I have said, to have undertaken a task which 1 
could not readily execute with satisfaction. For I found these 
seventeen species to display such a wide range of difference in 
their structural characters, that it was clear that, in conformity 
with the recognized systematic arrangement of the species 
composing the family, they would have to be ascribed to a 
considerable nnmber of distinct genera; and on a further 
examination the fact was also revealed that only a very few 
of the species could be placed satisfactorily in already esta¬ 
blished genera. And, again, on attempting to arrange these 
New-Zealaud species with a view to grouping them into 
genera, I found that, even omitting all consideration as to 
tneir relations with insects found outside New Zealand, the task 
was no easy one, owing to the fact I have above alluded to, 
viz. the variation of generic characters from species to species. 
This point was rendered very evident to me by my examina¬ 
tion ; and when 1 considered it in connexion with the addi¬ 
tional fact that it is certain that a good many more species of 
the family than arc yet known to me exist in New Zealand, it 
became quite clear to me that I could not deal with the generic 

? uestions in any thing like a satisfactory manner, and that, if 
attempted to meddle with these at all, I should vety probably 
only encumber the nomenclature of entomology with a number 
of indefinite names. 

I have therefore adopted a course which I hope will facili¬ 
tate the study and advance our knowledge of these insects, 
and yet will cause no difficulty to the students and syste- 
matists who are to follow me. I have drawn up descriptions 
of the new species, and given what I hope will prove to be a 
useful and permanent name to each of them, by using the 
term "Aitikrxbua ” as the first part of the permanent appella¬ 
tion of each species; while as regards the few already de¬ 
scribed species, 1 have left their names intact as originally 
given to each by its describer; and in my descriptions of new 

r ies I have ? where it appeared important to do so, given 
its most important structural characters. To complete 
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the work, 1 have drawn up a table which will, 1 hope, facili¬ 
tate the preliminary determination of the specie#; and in thin 
table I have also indicated what appears to me at present to be 
the most convenient grouping or synthesis of the species. 

Previous to the researches of the last few years only two 
Rpecies of this family had been described from New Zealand, 
vis. Anthribua inrertus , White, and A. phy mat odes } Iledt. 
White’s species, 1 believe, is not among those I am acquainted 
with ; and his description offers as striking an example as could 
well be pointed ont of the use of hastily selected and indefinite 
terms for what purports to be a scientific description. 

Redtenbacher’s description of A.phymatodes, on the other 
hand, is a very good one; but yet f have some little doubts 
whether the species to which 1 have given that name be really 
the one intended by the talented Austrian entomologist (the 
sad news of whose death has reached me while writing these 
lines); for his description indicates a rather larger insect, and 
one having a more uneven surface of the thorax than the spe¬ 
cimens before me. 

Three species of the family have been previously described 
by myself, two of them with tne generic name Lawsonia , which 
Mr. Pascoe, who is a great authority on this family, states to 
be synonymous with his Exillis, Lacordaire having assigned 
that genus an erroneous position as regards one of its im¬ 
portant and easily seen structural characters. I do noton this 
account consider it necessary to change at present the names 
of my two species; but in case it should be ultimately con¬ 
sidered that this should be done, l will take the opportunity to 
propose the name of Exillis Lawaoni in place of that of Law - 
sonia longicornis used in the present paper. 

Mr. Pascoe himself baa recently described a species of the 
family • and as he has kindly sent me a type thereof, I am 
certainly right as to the insect to which 1 apply his name. 

I acknowledge with great pleasure the kindness of Capt. 
T. Broun, of Tairua, ana Mr. T. Lawson, of Auckland, who 
have collected the insects here described. Each of these ento¬ 
mologists has discovered so many interesting and unexpected 
additions to the New-Zealand insect-fauna that it is to be hoped 
they will continue their researches, and so acquire for us a 
knowledge of many species which, if not speedily accumulated, 
will become extinct, as has already, indeea, been die case with 
many species of some other insular faunas, as well as with 
some of the most interesting of the larger components of the 
New-Zealand fauna. 
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Table. 


I. Antennae inserted nt aides uf rostrum or bead. (Species 1 to 11.) 
A. Thoracic cariim not contiguous with elytra. (Species 1 to 8.) 


Group 1. 
Sp ]. 
Sp. 2. 


* Eyes entire. 

Eu* oval, elytra almost even . . 

Eyes oval, elytra with elevations . 


Group 2 
Sp. ft. 


Eyes circular and very prominent. 


. Anthrihm Broutii. 
. Antkrihus bull atm. 

. Anthrihm rain 


Eves emarginate 


Group ft. 
Sp. 4. 

Sp. f>. 

Sp. 6. 


t Thorax punctured 

Eyes slightly emarginate; Oth joint 
of antennae only a little longer than 
the two following ones together . Anthnbus discstleut. 

Eyes distinctly emarginate; Oth joint 
of antenna* gradually thickened 
from base to apex, at most only a 
little longer than the two following 
ones together. Anthnhts het&ru. 

Eyes distinctly emarginate; Oth joint 
of antenna* thickened at extre¬ 
mity only, tvs ice as long as the two 

following ones together .... Anthrihm phymatods*. 


ft Thorax without punctures. 

Group 4. Genus Lawsonia (P22rt7/is, Pascoe). 

Sp. 7. Ninth joint of antennro only a little 
longer than the two following ones 

together. Lawsonia variability 

Sp. 8 Ninth joint of antennae much longer 

than* club. Lawsonia longioornis. 


B. Thoracic Carina contiguous with base of elytra. (Species 9-11.) 
* Eyes emarginate. 

Groun 5. Genus Etnalis. 

Sp. 9. Hind angles of thorax spinous . , . lit ml is tqnmcMt. 

** Eyes entire. 

Group 8. Genus Oratonaris, Lac. 

Sp. 10. Hind angles or thorax obtuse . . . Anthrihm alius, 

Sp. H. Hind angles of thorax acute * . . Anihnbus Huttoni. 


11. Anteunte inserted on the front of rostrum or bead, near to the edge 
but nearer to the middle than the eye is. (Species 12-17.) 

A. Thoracic cariua contiguous with elytra. (Species 12-18. 

• Antennas thickened at extremity, but not clubbed. 

Group 7. Genus Araocerus, 

Sp. 12, Eyes very prominent . , 


. . Artrorent* partialis, 
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** Antennas with ninth joint much thicker than eighth, 
t Eyes rather largo, but scarcely prominent. 

Group 8. 

Bp. 18. Elytra without bull* near apex . . Anthribut erastut 
Bp. 14. Elytra with bullae near apex . . . Anthribut nanut 



tf Eyes small, but prominent. 

16. Thorax without sculpture .... Anthribut atomvt. 


B. Thoracic corina not contiguous with elytra. (Species 18 and 17.) 
Group 10. 

Sp. 10. Thorax shining, sparingly punctured . Anthribut inflatus. 
Sp. 17. Thorax not shining, densely rugose Anthribut rugotut. 


Anthribut Broun i, n. sp. 

A. capite rostrato, oculis prominulis, ab antennia romotis, oblongus, 
rariegato-tomentosus, antennia pedib usque testacco fuscoque 
variegatis; elytris pnnctato-striutis. Long. corp. 2|-4 m. m.; 
antennarum 1 jj-3 m.m. 

Antenna; variable in length, yellowish, the joints more or 
less marked with dark fuscous, so as in some individuals to be 
nearly entirely black, the three apical joints forming a broad, 
flat club; first joint short, only moderately thickened; second 
rather longer than first, third longer and more slender than 
second: eighth distinctly stouter than the preceding joints. 
Head distinctly rostrate, the rostrum dilated towards the apex; 
its front margin slightly emarginate behind the labrum; the 
eyes prominent, oval, widely separated; the antenna? inserted 
at the sides, very near the apex, and separated from the eye by 
a space about equal to the length of the eye; the antennal 
cavities elongate fovea;, and abruptly limited behind: its sur¬ 
face densely and rather finely rugose-punctate, and bearing 
hairs a little variegated in colour. Thorax about as long as 
broad, ranch narrowed towards the front, its carina moderately 
distant from the elytra and gently bent forwards along the 
sides without forming an angle; the sides of the thorax behind 
the carina a good deal narrowed; the surface is densely hot 
rather indistinctly rugosely sculptured, and hears variegated 
hairs as its clothing. Elytra much variegated, the aides and 
extremity being darker than the discoidaf part, and near the 
sides there is a slight metallic appearance; they bear rows of 
punctures, which are rather coarse, but much obscured by the 
clothing. The legs are yellowisn, more or leas variegated 
with dark marks. Tarsi rather slender, second joint rather 
deeply emarginate, third small. 
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Sent from Auckland and Tairua by Captain Broun and 
Mr. Lawson. 

Ohs. I. This species varies much in size and in the develop¬ 
ment of the antennae, and also a good deal in colour. Tne 
specimens which 1 consider to be females are small, and the 
antennae are shorter and more slender than in the other sex ; 
the rostrum also varies much in length. 

Obs. II. This species in general structure much resembles 
Tropideres niveirostris , the antennae of the two species being 
very similar. The rostrum, however, is much more produced 
in A. Brouni] and its fonn, as well as that of the head, is dif¬ 
ferent; the eyes are more entirely lateral in A. Brouni ', 
and the antennal cavities are different in fonn. TVopideres 
sepicoln, however, in all these respects appears to approach 
Anthribus Brouni more closely; so that tne generic qualifica¬ 
tions (if I may use this term) of A. Brouni must be considered 
doubtful. 

Anthribus bullatun , n. sp. 

A. oapito breviter rostruto, oculia prorainnlis, oblongus, varieg&to- 
tomentosus, an tennis pedibusquo tesfaceis; elytris pone medium 
quadrifaaciculatis ; pygidio quadrato. Long. eorp. m. m. 

Antenme formed much as in A. Brouni ’, but with the joints 
of the club more laxly articulated, and with the eighth joint 
scarcely differing from the seventh. Rostrum similar in form 
to that of A. Brouni , but yet much shorter, so that the posterior 
margin of the antennal cavities is near to, though quite di¬ 
stinctly separated from, the eye; it bears two patches of dense 
white pubescence, which are conjoined behind though diver¬ 
gent in frout. Thoracic carina distinctly sinuate on each side, 
and without any angle, and very gradually bent forwards. 
Elytra rather densely clothed, the shoulders and apex paler 
than the other parts, just above their declivity with .a dense 
pencil of dark hairs, and with another but less distinct pencil 
just behind the middle; pygidium yellowish, quadrate; ventral 

S late of apical segment of hind body prominent and peculiarly 
attened in the middle: basal joint of hind tarsus scarcely 
longer than second and third together. 

Tairua: a single individual sent by Captain Broun. I 
believe it to be a male; and it is very probable that the 
peculiar form of the apex of the abdomen is peculiar to that 
sex. 

Obs. Though much resembling the Anthribus Brouni , the 
A. bullatus is readily distinguished therefrom by the short 
broad rostrum and by the waved thoracic carina. 
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Anthrihus votes , n. sp. 

A , capita rostrato. orulis percouvexis, piceus, tomento griaeo fus- 
ooque veatitus; prothorace eonico, angulis poatonoribus minus 
discrctis, carina ab riytrorum huraeris remofca. Long. corp. 5 
m. m. 

Antennae moderately stout, shorter than the body, obscure 
reddish ; second joint rather elongate, third nearly one and u 
half times length of second. Head with a short, broad rostrum; 
antennal cavities large but not sulciform, placed quite at the 
side of rostrum, and distinctly prolonged on its under face, the 
space separating the hind edge of these cavities from the eye 
small but distinct; the eyes are almost hemispherical. Thorax 
conical, not quite so long as broad; its carina in the middle is 
separated by a short distance only from the base of the elytra, 
but is curved so that its angle is tw ice the distance from the 
elytra that the middle is ; the angle of the carina is almost a 
right angle (but not sharply marked), and it is onlv produced 
a very short distance forwards along the side; Dchind the 
carina the sides of the thorax are nan-owed, so that a very 
evident gap is left on each side, between tnc angles of the 
thorax ana those of the elytra. The elytra are covered with 
a dense variegated tomentum, which conceals their lines of 
punctures. 

Tairua: a single male specimen sent by Captain Broun. The 
ventral segments in this sex are distinctly flattened and im¬ 
pressed along the middle. 

Ohs . Though this species in general structure is closely 
allied to A. Huttoni , it is very readily distinguished therefrom 
by the difference in the form of the basal parts of the thorax. 
The legs and antennae are similar in structure to those of A* 
Huttoni , but are rather Btouter, and the second joint of the 
antennro is more elongate in A. rates, Anihritms incertus, 
White, is possibly an allied but rather larger species. 

Anthribus phy mat odes ^ Bedt (?). 

A, oblongus, angustulus, pube grisea levitor variegata vestitus; 
antennifl pedibusque testaceis, his fusoo maoulatis ; elytris quadri- 
callosis, callositatibus poeterioribus pone medium sitis, Long, 
corp. 3-4 m. m. 

Antennae elongate, reddish. Eyes moderately deeply emar- 
ginate; upper border of antennal cavity near, but distinctly 
separated from the eye. Thorax as long as broaa, its carina very 
distinct^quite separated from the elytra,forming a roundedangle 
at the side, and extending forward about halfway to the front of 
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thorax: hind angles of thorax quite indistinct, and not applied 
to shoulders of the elytra, so that a gap or notch is left on each 
side between the thorax and elytra; its surface is covered 
with fine, greyish, somewhat variegated hair-like scales. Ely¬ 
tra rather long and narrow, clothed with somewhat variegated 
greyish scales, and in front of the extremity bearing a trans¬ 
verse blackish mark ; they bear near the suture four rather 
strongly elevated callosities, the scales on which are black; 
the front pair of these elevations are near the base, the hind 
pair just behind the middle. The legs are yellowish, with 
indistinct darker marks. 

Sent from Tairua by Captain Broun. 

Ob $. 1, 1 have seen only three mutilated individuals of this 
species : two of them bear a pair of strongly elevated tubercles 
on the head just anterior to the eyes; the other specimen is 
smaller, and has the head and rostrum narrower, and has no 
trace ot the tubercles just mentioned. It is perhaps a female, 
while the larger individuals arc no doubt males. 

Obs. II. This species is very distinct from Lawaonia loruri - 
cornia and voriabtlis , by its tuberculated elytra, by the differ¬ 
ently formed basal portion of the thorax, by the differently 
shaped eyes ; and by the greater space between these and the 
upper margin of the antennal cavities. 

Anthvibm lieUera } n. sp. 

A, oblongus, angustulus, pube grieea leviter variegata veutitua; 
antennis testaeeis, clava nigricante, et articulis 3°-8 m apicibus 
nigria, iiadem apicibus vix nodosis, pedibus teataoeis, nigro tnaoula- 
tia; olytria quadricallosis, callositatibua poaterioribua pone medium 
aitia. Long. corp. 3 m. m. 

Antennw just about as long as the insect (3 millims.),yellow, 
with the club black, and the apex of each joint from the thira 
to the eighth also black, but the extremity of each of these joints 
only inmstinctly nodose, the ninth joint not quite so long as 
the tenth and eleventh together. 

Tairua: a single individual sent by Captain Broun. 

Oba, This insect differs from A. phymatodea only in the 
colour and form of the antennas; and if the individual of that 
species with untuberculated head prove to be only an unde¬ 
veloped male, then A, hetcera wilt perhaps be found to be only 
the temale ot A . phymatodee . 

Anthribus diacedene , n. sp. 

A, oculis vix omarginafcis, oblongus, pube grisea et tiigro-fusoa 
vestitus; antennis pedibusque rufis, illia articulis apiee, his 
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femoribus medio fuseis; elytris basi bicallosis. txmg. corp. 

m. m. 

Antenna? elongate and slender, reddish; joints 8-8 each a 
little thickened, but scarcely nodose at their apex; ninth joint 
<piite as long as the tenth and eleventh together* antennal cavi¬ 
ties large, their upper edge approaching very close to the eye: 
the cy< itself is scarcely einarginate. The thorax is not quite 
so long as broad, is densely and rather coarsely punctured, and 
clothea with variegated hair-like scales; itscarina distinct and 
forming an obtuse angle on each side. Elytra with rows of 
rather strong punctures, clothed in large part with blackish 
hair-like scales, and elsewhere with similar but greyish hairs, 
at the base with a pair of quite distinct callosities, and with 
indications of a second pair of callosities just on the middle. 

Tairua. a single specimen sent by Captain Broun. 

Obs. The different form of the eye veiw readily distinguishes 
this from the other allied species; the form of the thorax is 
similar to that of Lawson ialonyicornis rather than to that of J. 
phymatodes. At first sight it would be thought that the eye 
in this species is not cmarginate; but on a comparison with al¬ 
lied species it is seen that we have here an emarginate eye, in 
which there is a concomitant change of form, so that it appears 
like a round eye with a pointed projection above the cavity 
for the antenme. 


Anthribus alt as , u. sp. (Gratoparis). 

A. oblongus, dense tomentosus, antennis pedibusque testaceis, fusco 
variegatuB, illarum clava fuecat? rostro ante oculos fovea minuta, 
oblonga; elytris basi bicaHoflis, pone medium penicillis duobus. 
Long. oorp. 4 m. m. 

Antenna? shorter than head and thorax; second joint oval, 
about as long as first; of the following joints, 3-8, each is a 
little shorter than its predecessor, 9-11 forming an abrupt, 
loosely articulated club. Rostrum short and broad, a good 
deal constricted in front of the eyes, and in the middle showing 
a small oblong depression. Thorax not bo long as broad,a good 
deal narroweu in front, its disk forming an indistinct elevation 
or callosity; elytra with the basal part on each side the scutel- 
lum much elevated, and behind trie middle each bearing an 
elevated tuft of pubescence; they, like the rest of the surface, 
arc densely clothed with tomontum, and show a more or less 
distinct circular mark between the four elevations. Legs 
yellowish and not very distinctly spotted. 

Two individuals have been sent me by Captain Broun ; 1 
do not know' their sex. 
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Qbs. L This species seems to agree very well with the 
characters assigned by Lacordaire to the genus Cratojmrisy 
except that it has the rostrum decidedly contracted at its 
base. 

Obs . If. The two individuals before me are very different 
in the colour of their clothing, though they agree exactly in 
other respects. 

Anthribus Huttoni , n. sp. 

A . capita rostrato, oculis promiuulis, oinoreo-, griseo- fuscoque to- 
mentosus; antennis femoribusque piceis, tibiis tarsisquo rufes- 
eentibus; prothoraoe conioo, &ngulis posterioribus acutis, carina 
basi suboontigua. Long. corp. 4 j m. m. 

Body clothed with grey, ashy, and fuscous hair-like scales, 
which form on the elytra an indistinct tessellated pattern. 
Autenn® dark red or pitchy, either shorter than the length of 
the insect, or nearly reaching that length ; they are moderately 
8tout; second joint about equal in length to the first, rather 
more slender than it; third joint longer than any of the others; 
eighth joint similar in shape to the seventh, and hut little 
shorter than it; nintli almost triangular, becoming gradually 
broader from its base to its extremity ; the three apical joints 
form a rather broad, flattened club, of variable length. Head 
in front of the eyes with a broad flat rostrum, which is a little 
dilated towards the extremity, its front edge being scarcely 
emarginate; the antennal cavities are near the apex of the 
rostrum, rather widely separated from the eye; they are fovei- 
form, being slightly prolonged towards one anotner on the 
under face of the rostrum ; the eyes arc large and prominent, 
not emarginate, their front part encroaching a little on the 
front of the rostrum. Thorax only about half as broad 
at its front margin as at its base, its carina very close to the 
elytra (but not applied to them) in front of the acutellum, 
then gently sinuate on each side so as to form the hind angle 
of the thorax, which is acute and extends quite as far out- 
wards as the shoulder of the elytra; the lateral portion of the 
carina forms the lateral margin of the hind portion of the 
thorax, and does not extend quite so far forwards as half the 
length of the thorax. The elytra are very convex trans¬ 
versely, and so densely clothed that their sculpture is quite 
obscured. The legs arc long and slender, and the basal joint 
of the tarsi is as long as the three following together. 

In the male the antennae are variable in length, but are 
generally longer and stouter than in the female: m this latter 
sex also they appear to bo variable in their development. The 
two sexes may be readily distinguished by the form of the last 
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ventral plate, which in the female is much more elongate than 
in the male, and is shaped so that its middle part forma a sort 
of projection. 

Auckland and Tairua: sent by Mr* Lawson as well aa by 
Captain Broun, but apparently rare. 

Ohs . 1. In certain specimens the elytra are marked by a 
dark transverse fascia across the middle, of which there is no 
trace in other specimens* 

Ohs . II* This species is one whose position in the accepted 
classification of the group 1 should find it very difficult to define. 
In respect to the peculiar form of the hind angles of the 
'thorax, and the position of the thoracic oarina, it forms a 
decided point of connexion with Etna I isspinicoUis ,from which, 
however, it is very distinct by reason of its emarginate eyes 
and more rostrate head. 

Ohs. HI. 1 have named this interesting species in honour 
of Captain F* W. Hutton, of Dunedin, to whom science is 
largely indebted for its recent progress in New Zealand. 


Anthribus crasau8 } a. sp. 

A. capite haud rostrato, oculis subcon vexis, brovis, transversim 
convexus, mger* iiigro-tomontosus ot minus distinefce cinareo- 
maculatus ; elytris disco fascia abbreviate transversa, cineroa; 
antonnarum basi tarsisque mfo-testacois, Long. oorp. 2 m. m. 

Carina of thorax quite basal; antenna inserted at inner 
margin of eyes. Head small, and much inserted in thorax, 
with a fine, dense, and indistinct punctuation. Eyes rather 
large, but not very prominent^ iheir inner edge scarcely rounded 
ana taking an oblique direction; along this inner edge of the 
eye and at some little distance behind its most anterior pan 
is the point of insertion of the antenna ; there is no distinct 
cavity for their reception. The parts of the mouth are very 
smalq and the front of the clypeus is truncate. The antennas 
are pitchy, except the two basal joints, which are yellowish; 
they are slender, and about as long as the thorax; the first 
joint is rather slender, and has its inner edge only moderately 
curved; the second joint is about as stout as the first, and 
rather shorter than it; joints 3-8 are very slender, each is 
distinctly shorter than its predecessor, the eighth being but 
short: joints 9,10, and 11 form a long, slender, and very laxly 
articulated club, each of them being quite narrow at the point 
of insertion. Thorax rather large, a good deal narrowed towards 
the front, the disk a little elevate, covered with a dense, fine, 
rugose sculpture, and only with excessively indistinct pubes* 
cence; its carina ia close to the elytra, and follows the direction 
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of their base so as to form the hind angle of the thorax, which 
is about a right angle; it is continued at the sides not quite 
halfway forward to the front; this part of it, however, is but 
little conspicuous. Elytra clothed with a fine black pubescence, 
and on the middle with a small ash-colourcd mark; the basal 
part of each near the suture is a little elevated, and the rest of the 
surface is rather uneven with indistinct elevations and depres¬ 
sions; the rows of punctures are distinct, but not very regular. 
The pygidium is moderately lar^e; and the penultimate dorsal 
segment appears to be grooved in the middle for the apex of 
the elytra. The legs are nearly black, except the tarsi, which 
are reddish. The anterior coxte are quite contiguous; the 
middle and hind coxie are rather widely separated. The second 
joint of the tarsus is but little distinctly emarginate ; the third 
joint is small and cleft to the base, so as to consist of two 
narrow lobes. 

Tairua (a single individual sent by Capt. Broun). 

The nearest described ally of this species is probably the 
Dysnos semiaureus of Pascoe, from the Malay archipelago. 
The appearance of that species is >aid to be that of a Scolytid; 
Anthribus crassus suggests to me rather the appearance of a 
minute Chfamys- like insect. The fine pubescence, which forms 
on the thorax and elytra indistinct pale spots, only strikes the 
eye when a careful glance is directed to them. 

Anthribus nanm ) n. sp. 

A. capito haud roatrato, oculia suboonvexia, pieous, tranavorsim eon- 
voxus, vix diatincte tornentosus, antennaruin basi, tarsisque rufo- 
tostaceis; olytris auperficie vald^inaeijunli. Long. corp. If m. m. 

This species appears to be very closely allied to Anthribus 
crassus, but is smaller, and has the surface of the elytra much 
more uneven, there being before the apex some elevations 
which do not exist in A. crassus ; this uneveness of their sur¬ 
face renders the lines of punctures very irregular. The pale 
spots of fine pubescence seen in A. crassus appear to be absent 
in my individual of A . nanus. 

Tairua. A single individual sent by Captain Broun 2 it 
shows me no indication of its sex. 

Anthribus atom us , n. sp. 

A. oapite nullo mode roatrato, oculis minoribus, sat convexis, 
oblongus, tranavorsim comoxua; prothorace seriooo-opaoo, im- 
punctato, sotis deprmis pallidia parce vestito \ alytris fere midis, 
atriatis, striis indistinoto punetatis. Long. corp. i m. m. 

Antennae as long as the thorax, yellowish, with the club 
Ann. tfc Mat/. N. llist. Ser. 4. Vo!. xvii. 29 
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darker; the joints 1 and 2 largely developed, and together 
almost as long as joints 3-8, which are small; of these each 
is a little shorter than its predecessor, and also very slightly 
stouter; joints 9-11 form a rather large flat cluh, the first two 
of these joints being transverse. Thorax not so long as broad, 
its front part greatly deflexed, its carina contiguous with base 
of elytra • its surface without sculpture, but exhibiting a 
peculiar silky opacity, and clothed with distinct scanty hairs. 
Elytra rather deeply striated, but the strife only indistinctly 
punctured. Legs rather long, yellowish. 

Sent both from Auckland and Tairua by Messrs. Lawson 
and Broun. 

Obs. 1. This minute little species, which is of the size and 
form of an Atomaria , is variable in colour and size. Some¬ 
times it is nearly entirely black, with the legs and basal portion 
of the antenme paler; in others the general colour of the 
upper surface is yellow, with the middle of the thorax and 
variable marks on the elytra of a dark colour. 

Obft. II. In this species the diminution of the head and 
rostrum seems to reach the greatest point it attains in the 
Anthribid®. The antennae are inserted in a cavity situated 
at the inner side and front part of the eye, which is small, but 
prominent, and about circular in form. The natural position 
of the head seems to be that of deflection or inflection ; and 
the prosternum is much reduced in size, so that in the position 
of repose the head is brought near to the mesosternum. The 
basal line of the thorax is curved forwards along the sides, 
but is fine and indistinct; the front cox® are contiguous, ana 
the middle ones are only a little separated from one another; 
the metastoTnum is very short; the penultimate dorsal segment 
of the hind body is deeply grooved for the extremity of the 
elytra, and the groove extends to the basal part of the pygi- 
dium. The basal joint of the tarsi is rather small; the second 
is distinctly emarginate; and the exposed part of the third 
joint is scarcely so large as the second. 

I do not know any very near ally of this insect, of which 
the place in classification at present should be near to Choragus . 
Tt is undoubtedly closely allied to Antkribus injlatu a, but 
differs therefrom by the diminished baBal portion of tho pro* 
thorax. 


Antkribus inflatory n, sp. 

A. capite haud rostrato, oculis minoribus sat eonvexia, pioeua, niti- 
dus, nudus, antennis pedibusque testaceia, illarum olava infusoata; 
prothoraee parce punctato, lateribus rotundafcis, carina a basi sat 
remota; elytria minus fortiter striato-puuctatis. Long, corp, 
w. m. 
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Var . Prothoracis margin!bus oi clytrorum basi apiceque plus 
minusro dilutioribus. 

Antennas about as long as the thorax, yellow, with the club 
infuscate, the joints bearing fine and somewhat scanty, but 
quite distinct outstanding setm; first joint dilated towards 
tne extremity, and rounded on the inner side; second joint 
almost as long as first and rather more slender than it; joints 
3-8 slender, each shorter than its predecessor; joints 9-11 
forming a rather large, loosely jointed club, the middle joint 
being transverse. Eyes rather prominent, but small and trans¬ 
verse; the antennae inserted just at their inner and front edge ; 
the rostrum very short and rather sparingly punctured. Thorax 
rather large, convex, longer than broad, the sides curved; the 
carina not close to the base in the middle, and curved away 
from it towards the sides, and appearing not to be distinctly 
bent up, but gradually curved forwards, and quite indistinct 
in its lateral portions; the surface of the thorax is covered 
with moderately coarse but rather distant punctures. The 
elytra are short and convex, curved at the sides, aud each one 
bears nine rows of shallow, moderately coarse punctures. The 
legs are yellow, but the knees and (lie apex of tibia? and base 
of the tarsi are a little infuscate. 

Sent from the Northern Island both by Messrs. Broun and 
Lawson. Though 1 have examined several individuals, 1 boo 
no external sexual marks. 

Obs . The nearest ally of this species as yet known is doubt¬ 
less the Notioxenu* rufopictm , Wollaston ; but the Anthrihua 
inflatus differs, I judge, from that Bpecics by the form of the basal 
portion of the thorax. The carina in A . inflatm is simply curved, 
bo that its lateral portions are more distant from the elytra than 
the middle portion is; behind this carina the basal part of the 
thorax is depressed, and at the sides is much narrowed towards 
the base. The metastermnn in A. inflatm is excessively short, 
and the legs are long ; the second joint of the tarsi is smaller 
than usual in the Anthribidie, so that the third joint about 
equals it in size. 

Anthribus rugosus , n. sp. 

An pioeua, opacus, antennis pedibusquo testaceis, elytris testaoeo 
signatis; thorace dense, fortiter profundeque punetato; elytris 
striatis, striis profunde impressia fortiterque punctatis, interstitiis 
angustis. Long. corp. 1 £ m. m. 

Antennse yellow, with the club more obscure in colour; 
rostrum and vertex coarsely punctured. Thorax with a very 
dense and coarse punctuation, and bearing a few fine hairs. 
Elytra black, with two small spots at the base of each and a 

29* 
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veir large apical patch yellow; they bear each nine broad 
ana deep striae, so that the interstices between these are very 
narrow; the stria? also arc coarsely punctured. Legs yellow, 
with the knees and tarsi a little infuscate. 

Tairua (a single specimen sent by Captain Broun). 

Obe. In size, form, and structure this species seems almost 
exactly similar to A . injlatw ; but the sculpture of the upper 
surface is extremely different. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the preceding paper left my hands I have received 
from Capt. Thomas Broun a few Hpocies of New-Zealand 
Coleoptera; and among them are three very interesting new 
Anthribkhe. The descriptions of these I have thought it well 
to publish in company with those of the preceding species; 
ana as the) are not indicated in the tabular arrangement, I 
have pointed out the nearest ally of each. Captain Broun 
informs me that he can at present give no further information 
as to the habits of these three species, than that they are found 
on birch and are excessively rare. 

A/ithribus $j)inifer } n. sp. 

A . capita longius roatrato. oculis convexis, niger, fusco-nigro toman- 
tosus; capita ad oculorum margines, prothoraoe basi utrinque 
Bcutelloque tenuiter ochraoeo linoatis; colaopteris brevibus latis, 
sutura medio acute elevata. apice bipenicillata. Long. corp. 
(rostro incl.) 5 m.m. 

Antenna? reaching to the back of the thorax, black, with 
the eighth joint clothed with white hairs; first and second 
joints rather long, about eaual to one another; of 3-8 each is 
a little shorter than its predecessor; eighth joint slender, much 
longer than broad; ninth joint dilated gradually from base to 
apex, distinctly longer than broad ; tenth transverse j eleventh 
longer than tenth. Head produced into a rostrum, which is 
greatly dilated at the extremity and is rather shorter than the 
thorax; the eyes are quite entire, very prominent, and nearly 
circular; the antennae are inserted near the apex, quite at the 
sides, in short cavities which are very slightly prolonged back¬ 
wards and downwards: it is black m colour, with a line of 
yellow scales at the inner margin of cacli eye. Thorax a good 
deal narrower than the elytra, rather longer than broad; the 
carina distant from the base, nearest to it in front of the scu- 
tellum, and gradually curved forwards towaids the sides, and 
not continued forwards after the termination of the curve: 
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in front of the curve it is a good deal narrowed towards the 
front, and is constricted behind the curve; it is impunctate 
and clothed witli a very fine black tomentum; at the base, at 
a distance from the middle on each side, is a patch of yellow 
scales; and there are some yellow scales in front of the scu- 
tellum, which is densely covered with yellow tomentum; there 
arc also some indications of these marks being carried forwards 
towards the front of the thorax. Elytra short and broad, and 
quite rounded at the extremity, bearing vows of distant punc¬ 
tures and clothed with a fine dark tomentum, aud with a pale 
mark at the humeral angle ; just about the middle of the 
suture is a large elevation, which is furcate at its apex, and 
clothed with a long pointed pencil of black tomentum. Tarsi 
nearly black, variegated with wdiite hairs. Under surface 
impunctate and sparingly clothed with very fine tomentum. 

A single individual has been sent me by Captain Broun, 
labelled no. 107. 

Obs. This very curious species should be placed, in my ar¬ 
rangement, at the head of the Ncw-Zealand species, on account 
of its elongate rostrum : T anticipate, however, that it will 
prove to be more nearly allied to Anthribus vales than to 
A . Iirouni , on account of the form of its thorax and antenme. 

Anthribus ornatus , n. sp. 

A. capite breviter rostrato, oculis rotuiulatis eonvexis, robustus, 
latior, clytris tuberculis sex magma ; dense subtiliterque scabroso- 
punctatus, olivftceuB, subtus pallido tomentosus, in rostro et ad 
marginem antcriorcm prothoracis olbido-tomentosuB, tuberoulis 
plus minusve aureo-vestitis ; tibiarum apice tarsisque nigris; an- 
tennis medio testaceis, baai apieeque fuscia. Long. oorp. 7J m. m. 

Rostrum short and very broad; mandibles very broad: 
antenn® inserted at the sides in a largo fovea, widely separated 
from the eye, which is moderately large, veiy prominent, and 
nearly circular. Antenn® short; the two basal joints rather 
slender, the second rather the longer; of 3-8 each is a little 
shorter but not broader than its predecessor ; 9-11 forming a 
stout club, the eleventh being the largest of the three. The 
rostrum bears a deep fovea on the middle; and round this is a 
space clothed with nearly white scales. Thorax sinuate at 
the sides and much depressed at the front angles; the carina 
strongly elevated, very near to the elytra except in the middle, 
it forms on each side a well-defined right angle, and is con¬ 
tinued forwards to near the front; the disk of the thorax bears 
two coarse tubercles or angular elevations, it is of a greenish 
"colour, densely and finely punctured, and clothed with very fine 
hairs, with a dense paten of irregular shape at the front 
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angles nearly white, and at the base on each side of the middle 
with some golden-coloured hairs, and with some similar ones 
about the tubercles. Elytra with a very fine and dense punc¬ 
tuation, and with some rather larger punctures, which are in¬ 
distinctly arranged m rows; each one boais three very large 
tubercles placed at a little distance from the suture, and each 
is notched at the base so as to expose the rather large and 
elevated scuteilum; the suture just behind the scutellum is 
elevated, and there is a fine but distinct sutural stria; the 
surface bears extremely short and fine and indistinct pale 
hairs, which are raoie conspicuous about the tubercles man 
elsewhere. Under surface rather densely clothed with a pale 
grey pubescence. Legs pale green, with the apex of the tibise 
ana tne tarsi black. 

Obs. This very remarkable insect is readily distinguished 
by the rounded scutellai angles of the elytia ; its place amonj' 
the New-Zealand species at present known is next to Anthri- 
bus altusy and, in the picscnt state of the classification of the 
Anthribidae, should find its place near the species of Cratoparis . 

A nth rib us r tidily n. sp. 

A. oblongus, fuscus variegato-pubescens, prothoraoe macula ba»ali 

albula; elytris tnberculatis, tuberculis fulvo-tomentosis; mota- 

sterno medio rugoso-puuctato. lx>ng corp. ra. m. 

Antennae about as long as head mid thorax, rather stout, 
obscure reddish in colour; second joint about equal to first; 
ninth joint longer than broad, gradually dilated from the 
slender base to the broad apex; tenth shorter than ninth, 
slightly longer than broad; eleventh smaller than tenth, ob¬ 
tusely |>ointcd. Head distinctly rostrated, but the rostrum 
broaa and short, hardly longer than broad; the eyes narrow 
oval, convex, very obliquely placed, not enwginate. Antennas 
inserted at a distance* from the eyes in a rather large cavity at 
the sidej the hind part of which is slightly directed down ; the 
surface is covered with a somewhat variegated pul>OHcence, and 
is finely carinate on the middle near the front. Thorax almost 
as long as broad, a good deal nan owed towards the front j the 
surface uneven, out not distinctly tuberculatc, covered with a 
rather variegated pubescence, in which a white spot at the base 
is very conspicuous; on each side of this white spot is a smaller 
black one; the carina is placed at a distance from the base, 
and is a little sinuate or waved, is more distant from the elytra 
at the angles than in the middle. Elytra rather short and 
broad, their surface uneven, it being elevated into some indi¬ 
stinct tubercles, which are clothed with a tawny tomentum; 
the rather coarse rows of punctures are concealea by a rather 
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dense, somewhat variegated tomentum. The metasternum 
bears very coarse punctures, which on the middle are rugose; 
the legs are reddish, and not very distinctly variegate. 

A single individual, sent by Captain Broun, with the number 
120 attached. 

The species is allied to A . Brouni and A. bullatusy but is 
larger than either of those species; the uneven elytra and 
coarsely punctured sternum distinguish it from the former 
species; from A.bullatus , to which it is probably more closely 
allied, the much larger size and the liglit-coloured tomentum 
on the clytral elevations readily distinguish it. 


LI .—Preliminary Notice of new Species of Arachnida and 
Myriopoda from Rodriguez , collected hy Messrs. Georgs 
Gulliver and H. II. Slater. By Arthur G. Butler, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 

As some time will elapse before the detailed account of the 
collections made by the Naturalists accompanying the Transit- 
of-Venus expeditions will be published by the Ivoyal Society, 
diagnoses ot the new species of Arachnida and Myriopoaa 
are submitted in this paper. 

ARACHNIDA. 

Genus Spiiasuh. 

Sp/iasus ? extensipes, n. sp. 

? . Cephalothorax testaceous, irregularly pentagonal, al¬ 
most flat; it longitudinal ridge from behind the eyes to be¬ 
yond the caput: eyes black, placed upon a whitish elevation 
on the front of the caput: the anterior pair veay minute, in 
the centro of the face, the others considerably larger and form¬ 
ing a transversely hexagonal figure: front margin of face pro¬ 
jecting in the centre, behind the projection a V-shaped depres¬ 
sion : abdomen testaceous, subeylindrical, flattened below, 
tapering slightly towards the posterior extremity: legs pale 
ocnraceous; the tibia and metatarsi of the two anterior pairs 
fringed with brown bristles; front pair very like those of 
hfiagrammoves ; palpi short, pale ocnraceous, with blackish 
tips; maxilla ana falces pale Drown; pectoral plate elongate 
hexagonal; ventral surface of abdomen with three central 
longitudinal grey lines. Length 7 millims.; relative length 
of legs 1, 4, 2, 3. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 
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Genus SALTl&m 
Salticus baptizatus , n. sp. 

$. Cephalothorax inverted bell-shaped, dark shining 

{ ricoous, with a whitish submarginal line, bordered within 
aterally by a rather wider tawny line ; a minute cruciform 
ambcr-coloured spot in the centre of the caput, two lateral 
crescent-shaped fawn-coloured spots (one on each side) clothed 
with white scales, and a leaf-like fawn-coloured patch in the 
centre of the thoracic region, the front of which is depressed; 
the hinder part and apex of the thoracic patch clothed with 
whitish scales; fnlces, maxilla', labrum, femora, tibiae, and 
metatarsi of anterior legs castaneous; pectoral plate fusiform, 
testaceous: last three pairs of legs and tarsi ot anterior pair 
amber-yellow, claws black; palpi whitish : eyes opaline, form¬ 
ing an oblong across the caput; relative sizes as follows— 
anterior central pair, posterior, lateral anterior, lateral inter¬ 
mediate: abdomen elliptical, dark brown, with a lateral whitish 
line and a broad, while-edged, irregular, central testaceous 
streak; ventral surface whitish, striated witli brown at the 
sides ; a central ferruginous streak ; region of spinnerets testa¬ 
ceous. Length 9 millims.; relative length of legs 1,4,2,3. 
(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

This species has the general coloration of the much smaller 
species figured in Lucans 1 Algeria’ under the name of 8. tetter 
ceolineatus. 


Salticus rudericensis ) n. sp. 

? . Cephalothorax dark piceous, clothed with testaceous 
hairs; a central longitudinal reddish castaneous streak from 
the back of the caput to the posterior margin; eyes opaline; 
falces, labrum, maxillse, legs above^ femora and tibiae beloWj 
and epigyne castaneous, clothed with testaceous hairs; tarsi 
testaceous, with black claws; abdomen ovate, dark brown. 

{ jilose, with a dorsal testaceous streak interrupted by angulatea 
ines at its inferior extremity, and intersected by a black: line; 
two arched black lines spotted with testaceous from the sides 
of the testaceous streak to the spinnerets; pectoral plate, coxa, 
trochanters, and venter fawn-coloured, base of venter white; 
a central tapering grey streak. Length 10 millims.: relative, 
length of legs 1,2,4,3. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Apparently allied to 8. intentus of Cambridge. 
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SaUicus scabettattis, n, sp. 

?. Oculiferous region of cephttlothorax black, bounded 
by a crescent-shaped reddish castaueous belt; thoracic region 
dark piceous ; eyes opaline ; palpi testaceous; falces, labrum, 
maxillae, and anterior tibiae dark piceous: legs above fawn- 
coloured, pectoral plate* and legs below paler; abdomen grey, 
subpyriform, its base black; a central pale brown longitudinal 
stripe, bounded laterally by four black spots, which form a 
square; venter pale brown, speckled with dark brown, a central 
line and the margins dark grey. Length 8 millims.; relative 
length of legs 4,1, 3,2. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Seems to be allied to S. exilis of Cambridge. 

Genus Tirol/us. 

Pholcus cexiltifer , n. sp. 

$ . Cephalothoiax inverted heart-shaped, waved at the 
ends, bright reddish castaneous ; caput ascending, with the 
front margin and a central marking yellowish ; eyes upon ele¬ 
vations of the surface, those of the lateral groups forming 
triangles, anterior pair of eyes small; falces blackish, yellowish 
at base; maxilla? and labrum tawny; pectoral shield pyriform, 
yellowish ; legs pale amber-yellow, clothed with whitish hairs 
and black spines; palpi testaceous, with piceous tips: abdomen 
subcylindrical with a wavy outline, above testaceous, with a 
central stellate streak, several oblique lines, and the borders 
brown, posterior extremity testaceous; underside the same 
colour, with the base and a central streak greyish brown. 
Length 10 millims.; relative length of legs 1,2,4,3. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 


Genus Meta. 

Meta vacillans , n. sp. 

cj ? . Cephalothorax smoky testaceous, obovate, truncated 
at the ends, depressed behind; caput ascending^ convex, with 
a marked depression on each side; a central longitudinal ridge; 
eyes black, m two slightly arched series : abdomen cylindrical, 
testaceous, with two central lines and a broad undulated longi¬ 
tudinal dusky band, bounded by three black spots on each 
side; the sides silvery; underside black, with a silvery lino 
on each side: legs long, slender, testaceous, paler below, black¬ 
ish at the joints, sparsely dotted with long spines; palpi slender, 
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testaceous; male palpus with a clavus resembling the head of 
a vulture, covered with long bristles; falces subcylindrical. 
testaceous, about nine teeth on their inner margins; pectoral 
plate pentagonal scutiform, testaceous. Length of body 8 
millims.; rdative length of logs 1,2,4, 3. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Genus Tktraonatiia. 

Tetragnatha Nero , n. sp. 

cj ? . Cephalothorax fusiform, truncate at each end, nar¬ 
rowed in front, witli a slender marginal ridge; caput ascending, 
bounded behind by one or two depressed diverging lines, and 
with a central depressed spot; centre of thoracic region de¬ 
pressed; eyes black ; palpi long and slender, of the male with 
a globose clavus with white cap, and held by finger-like pro¬ 
cesses ; falces with ten central teeth on each inner margin, and 
two terminal teeth, the longer one of which projects forwards on 
each side of the movable fang, the latter black; but the re¬ 
mainder of the cephalothorax and its members tawny; the 
palpi, coxa*, and trochanters pale; pectoral plate deep casta- 
neous; abdomen pale brown, irrorated with icneous, subcylin- 
drical, a darker dorsal line. Length of body, <£8 millims., 
$ 12; relative length of legs 1,4,2,3. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 


Genus Nephila. 

Nepkila instigans, n. sp. 

? . Cephalothorax oblong, wider behind than before, laterally 
convex, contracted behind tlie caput, dull mahogany-red, but 
the back of thoracic region shining black, with a deep central 
depression; caput ascending, covered with black bristles, which 
also form a central longitudinal line; legs bright ochre-yellow, 
sprinkled with black spines; the tarsi and metatarsi castancous, 
clothed with brown hair; proximal extremities of the femora 
blackish; basal half of palpi yellow, nearly smooth, apical 
half castaneous, clothed with black bristles; falces dark readish 
castaneous, with three teeth on each inner margin; pectoral 
shield lieptagonal subpyriform, black, with central orange 
longitudinal streak; abdomen sandy brown, with a quadrangle 
of four punctures: region of epigyne blackish. Length 19 
millims.; relative length of legs 1,2.4.3. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Thw species does not possess the usual tufted legs. 
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Nephila ardentipes, n. sp. 

$ . Cephalotliorax black, hairy,oblong, with convex margins, 
contracted behind the caput; two central saining black tubercles; 
a deep excavation at the back of the thoracic region: caput 
ascending, laterally excavated; oculiferous tubercles shining; 
palpi cylindrical, mahogany-red, hairy at the base, the last 
three joints black and hairy: abdomen greyish testaceous, 
silvery pubescent; the dorsal region suboehraceous, enclosing 
a quadrangle of four black spots in front and two parallel rows 
of black spots behind, whore it is also bounded nv six black 
spots, three on each side; sides covered with parallel, irregular, 
interrupted black lines; underside brownish, dark towards the 
base and crossed by a yellow band, beyond which is an area 
enclosed by black dots and shaped like a heraldic shield : legs 
robust, hairy, mahogany-red • the apices of the femora, knees, 
apices of tibia}, the tarsi, and metatarsi black, the black parts 
densely hairy; maxillao black, with reddish margins ; pectoral 
plate neptagonal, with eight tubercles, three of which are 
prominent and form a triangle; falces black, with three mar- 

f inal teeth. Length 36 millims.; relative length of legs 
,2,4.8. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Most nearly allied to N. nigra of Vinson ; but with the 
abdomen smaller and not clouded with black, and the legs 
altogether redder. I have examined thirty-seven examples, 
but have seen no variation. 

Genus MiagrammoAks. 

Miagrammojm Gulliveri , n. sp. 

Allied to M. Thwaitesii of Cambridge, but differing as 
followscephalotliorax longer and broader, more angular 
when seen laterally, and with convex rather than concave 
margins; caput longer, rather higher than the thoracic region, 
more convex in front, testaceous, with silvery reflections ana 
a whitish hind border; eyes black, forming a convex series 
across the back of the caput; lateral eyes twice as large as 
the central pair, the latter far apart; legs amber-yellow, the 
femora notened at the distal extremity, the intermediate joints 
shorter than in M. Thwaitesii , the tarsi of the hind legs 
broader, claws black ; palpi short, slender, hairy, testaceous; 
falces small, movable fang piceous; sternum somewhat dif¬ 
ferent in form ; abdomen nearly twice as long as the cephalo¬ 
thorax, testaceous, with a central blackish line wider than in 
if. Thwaitesii ) and not throwing off downward branches; basal 
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region less contracted, lateral margins subangulated in the 
middle, whence they converge towards the hinder extremity J 
ventral surface slightly concave, testaceous, with two longitu¬ 
dinal brown lines; spinners concealed by dense hairs, which 
converge towards the central line. Length 6 millions, ; relative 
length of legs 1,4,2,3. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

AcAiun*:. 

Genus HoumiYuus. 
lhlothyrm ? testudineua , n. sp. 

Carapace ovate, convex, couical in front ? fawn-coloured^ 
clouded with brown, smooth and shining, with well-defined 
lateral carina ; legs rather short and robust; ventral surface 
flattened and shining behind, with an apparently hinged oblong 
projecting anterior plate, wider in front than behind; body in 
front concave, with only three, pairs of leys, their relative size 
3 2, 1; antennas with hairy terminal joint. Length | inillim. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Although fourteen examples of this species have come, not 
differing in size or structure, 1 have been unwilling to erect & 
new genus for its reception. From many points which it 
appears to have in common with H. coccinella of Mauritius, 1 
think it possible that it may turn out to be an immature con¬ 
dition of that species. 

MYKIOPODA. 

Genus Strongylosoma. 

Btrongylosoma erucaria , n. sp. 

Deep chocolate-brown; under surface, legs, lateral wings, 
and hind margins of the segments pale testaceous; segments 
glabrous, first dorsal segment with well-defined lateral carina; 
jireanal segment terminally rostriform. Length 8 lines, width 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Genus Cahbala 
Cambata nodulosa , n. sp. 

Beddish testaceous; dorsal segments with a lateral grey 
stripe; first segment longitudinally multisulcate; remaining 
segments crossed by two rows of tubercles, between which, on 
each segment, is a depressed line; posterior margins narrowly 
rebordca. Length 8 lines, width 1 millim. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 
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Genus Spirostreptus. 

Spirostreptus avernus , n. sp. 

Black, legs and antennre castaneous; forty-three dorsal seg¬ 
ments ; first segment smooth, with narrow marginal ridge; 
remaining segments rugulose and depressed in front, smooth 
behind, striated at the sides ; prean&l segment produced into a 
point behind. Length 13 lines, width lline. 

Cascade Valley. (Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Spirostreptus sorornus } n. sp. 

Colour and general structure of the preceding; forty-nine 
dorsal segments, which are not rugulose in front. Length 

1 inch 9lines, width 3 millims, 

(Coll, by Slater.) 

Possibly S, nigerrimus of Newport, only a fragment of 
which now stands in the collection; so that the number of 
segments cannot be satisfactorily ascertained. 

Spirostreptus OuIIiveri , n. sp. 

Olivaceous; dorsal region dark ; eyes black ; face, margins 
of first dorsal segment, and hind margins of other segments 
tawny ; legs reddish tawny ; fifty-seven dorsal segments, first 
segment with square anterior angles, above which are four 
depressed lines; marginal ridge feebly developed; each of 
the remaining segments crossed by a depressed line, behind 
which they are swollen ; sides striated as usual; prcanal seg¬ 
ment slightly produced, with bisinuate hind margin. Length 

2 inches 4 lines, width 6 millims. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Spirostreptus simulans , n. sp. 

Olivaceous; a dorsal series of dark spots in front and a 
continuous lateral scries of blackish snots; first segment 
clouded with brown behind; forty-three dorsal segments^ first 
segment with marginal ridge feebly developed; remaining 
segments rugulose and depressed in front; preanal segment 
regularly arched. Length 10$ lines, width 2 millims. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Genus Spirobolus. 

Spirobolus Hecate , n. sp. 

Shining black ; front margins of the segments below casta- 
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neous; fifty-nine dorsal segments; lateral wings of first seg¬ 
ment quaarisulcate in front; remaining segments swollen 
behind, laterally striated ; preanal segment deeply bisinnated 
behind. Length 4 inches 3 lines, width 7 milliras. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Eurylithobiits, n. gen. 

Lithobio afflnis, multo latior, segmentis vi^inti; antennarum articulis 
septendecim, quorum decern primoribus ct ]K>stretno distinctis, 
alii b ineonspicuis ; octilis utrobique quatuor; pedum paribus uno 
et viginti, latis, breviusculis. 

Gen. typ. K. Stateri . 


Eurylithobius Slater i, n. sp. 

Fawn-coloured, legs and ventral surface testaceous; dorsal 
segments gradually narrowing towards each extremity, with 
two longitudinal depressed lines and a lateral marginal ridge; 
terminal segment subconical behind. Length of body 1 inch, 
including hind legs 1 inch 8 lines; width in the centre 4 j lines. 

(Coll, by Slater.) 

Genus Rhombocephalus. 

Rhombocephalus smaragdinus , n. sp. 

Anterior half of body emerald-green, posterior half olive- 
green ; segmental incisions deeper-coloured; legs pale greenish, 
in twenty pairs; posterior pair without denticles ; preanal plate 
oblong. Length of the body 10 fc lines. 

(Coll, by Slater.) 

Genus Mecistocephalus. 

Mecistocephalus Oulliveri , n. sp. 

Amber-coloured, legs paler; head reddish castaneous ; for¬ 
ceps of mandibles black, the latter with about four teeth; head 
below deeply excavated ; dorsal segments with a deep longi¬ 
tudinal sulcus; forty-eight pairs of legs. Length 1 inch 1 line. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Seems allied to Ocophilus insularu of Lucas. 
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LII .—Preliminary Notice of new Species of Hymenoptera^ 
Diptera , and Forficulidw collected in the Island of Rodri¬ 
guez hy the Naturalists accompanying the Transit-of- Venus 
Expedition . By Frederick Smith, 

In anticipation of a detailed account of the collections made 
in the Island of Ilodrigucz by Messrs. Gulliver and Slater, 
1 hereby submit diagnoses of the new species of the orders 
examined by me. 

Formicid®. 

Tap in om a pall pcs. 

Worker . Length line. Head and thorax reddish brown, 
abdomen dark brown; eyes black; mandibles and antenna* 
pale testaceous. Thorax rounded anteriorly, slightly narrowed 
posteriorly, with the metathorax obliquely truncate; the legs, 
petiole, and squama pale testaceous, the latter rounded above. 
Abdomen smooth, shining, and impunctate. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 


Tapi noma fragile . 

Worker . Length 1 line. Head brown, smooth, and shining, 
the eyes black; mandibles white and pellucid, antenna* also 
white. Thorax pale brown, the sides and metathorax darker 
brown; the prothorax rounded in front; the metathorax 
oblique and concave; the legs, petiole, and squama pale testa¬ 
ceous, nearly white. Abdomen brown, smooth, and shining, 
palest at the base. 

Found under bark; very like the preceding species^ but 
smaller ; the legs and antennae pellucid. (Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Monomoi'ium impressum. 

Female . Length If line. Head and abdomen dark fusco- 
ferruginous. The clypeus, mandibles, and antennas flavo- 
testaceous; ocelli distinct, with an impressed line in front of 
the anterior one extending to the insertion of the antennas; 
the apex of the scape ana the club of the flagellum slightly 
rufo-mscous. Thorax narrower than the head and one third 
longer: the prothorax rounded in front, the sides nearly 
parallel, slightly narrowed towards the metathorax; the legs 
pale testaceous, the femora rufo-testaceous : the tarsi colourless 
and pellucid ; the thorax testaceous, as well as the nodes of the 
petiole. Abdomen oblong-ovate-, as long as the head and 
thorax. 
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Male. Length 1| line. Dark fuaco-ferruginous j mandibles 
and antennsB rufo-testaceous; ocelli prominent, with a deeply 
impressed line in front of the anterior one. Thorax oblong, 
narrowed posteriorly; the wings colourless hyaline ; legs white, 
with the femora slightly fuscous in the middle. Abdomen 
oblong-ovate, smooth, and shining. 

Found under bark. (Coll, by Culliver.) 


Monomorium elonyatum. 

Female . Length 2 lines. Reddish brown; head oblong, 
slightly narrowed behind the eyes, tuineate posteriorly ; ocelli 
glassy, the anterior one placed in a deep fossulet; mandibles 
and antennae pale rufo-te^taceous. Thorax oblong, narrowed 
behind; the metathorax truncate ; legs pale rufo-testaceous, 
the femora slightly fuscous. Abdomen oblong-ovate, smooth, 
and shining, w r itli a thin scattered pubescence. 

Worker. Length 1 line. Reddish brown, shining, with the 
mandibles, antennae, and legs pale testaceous ; the head oblong, 
the sides nearly parallel, truncate behind, with the angles 
rounded. Thorax strangulated a little beyond the middle: 
the metathorax without spines. Abdomen ovate, smooth, ana 
shining. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 


Scoliida. 

Scolia rufa , St.-Fargcau. 

Male. Length lines. Black, the pubescence fulvo-fer- 
ruginous ; the face densely pubescent; tne clypeus and man¬ 
dibles yellow, the former with a large triangular black macula 
in the middle, the latter rufo-piceous at their apex and nar¬ 
rowly so on tlieir lower margin; the head pubescent behind. 
Thorax pubescent, the metathorax densely so; wings fusoo- 
hyaline, the nervures black; slightly iridescent; the anterior 
legB with the tips of the femora above, also the tibiae and tarsi 
above, yellow; the tips of the joints of the tarsi black; the 
intermediate and posterior tibi® yellow above, their tarsi en¬ 
tirely so, with the tips of the joints black; all the calcaria 

£ le testaceous. Abdomen with broad yellow fasciae, the 

icirn emarginate in the middle and at the sides; the apical 
segment black, smooth, shining, with a few strong punctures 
at the base, the rest of tho abdomen with scattered shallow 
punctures; beneath, the gegraents have narrow yellow apical 
marginal faseise. and aie fringed with fulvous pubescence. 
(Coll, by Gulliver.) 
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Sphegid®. 

Pelopww convexus . 

Male . Length 5-61 lines. Head and thorax blue; abdomen 
and legs deep blue. The face with silvery-white pubescence ; 
a thin griseous pubescence on the cheeks. Thorax—the meso- 
thorax evenly punctured and convex, with a central impressed 
longitudinal line, without any trace of longitudinal channels; 
rather strongly, but not very closely, punctured, on the disk 
a few transverse irregular carince; wings subhyaline, with their 
apical margins clouded; the thorax has a thin, sparing, griseous 
pubescence; the apex of the raetathorax with brignt silvery 
pubescence; the tibioe have the calcaria black. 

(Coll, by Slater.) 

Ophionid®. 

Pantscus perforator. 

Female . Length 6 lines. Itufo-ferruginous; the face and 
Beane of the antennas in front yellow; tne space between the 
ocelli black. Thorax—the sides, the sutures on the meso- 
thorax, and the scutellum paler than the disk ; wings hyaline 
and iridescent; the stigma and nervures rufous ; the legs and 
abdomen rufous, the latter slightly fuscous at the apex. 

(Coll, by Slater.) 

This species is like P. melanopw , Brulld j but all its tarsi 
are rufous, as well as the nervures of the wings : in P. mela- 
nopu8 they are black. Brulkf s species is from Mauritius. 


Muacid®. 

Pollenia hasalin. 

Length 4 lines. Dark blue, with shades of green on the 
disk of the thorax; the face and cheeks lutoous, and clothed 
with short, dense, yellow pubescence; at the end of the fa¬ 
cialis a black bristle on each side; antennas in deep facial 
ves, slightly yellow at the base, third joint long, arista 
ly plumose; palpi luteous, with black bristles ; frons black 
an<Tmore than a quarter the width of the head j wings hya¬ 
line, with their base fuscous; the transverse vein at the end 
of tie wing nearly rectangular below and much curved above, 
leaving the cell open; the lower transverse vein very oblique. 
Abdomen with a little short luteous pubescence at the apex 
and also beneath; alube dirty white. 

(Coll by Slater.) 

Ann, dk Mag . N, Ilist. Ser. 4. Vol. xvii. 
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Sarcophaga mutata. 

Female . Length 5 lines. Black, thinly clothed with black 
hairs and bristles; the face and cheeks with a covering of 
bright silvery pile; the margins of the facial groove fringed 
anteriorly with short black bristles; eyes dark reddish brown; 
the base of the antennas black, the third joint tawny and with 
a long plumose black bristle at the base ; frons with a broad 
black stripe running from the antennas to the vertex. Thorax 
tawny above and with three black longitudinal stripes; the 
lateral margins set with blaek curved bristles; legs black 
and with a number of blaek bristles; wings subhyaline, the 
veins black; the transverse vein at the end ot the wing straight 
above, oblique and curved below; the lower transverse vein 
evenly waved; the alula? white. Abdomen tessellated with 
black and silvery pile, covered with short blaek hairs, and 
having a few long muck bristles at the apex; there are also 
four long curved black bristles on the hinder margin of the 
scutellum. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Sapromyza squalida . 

Male. Length 2 lines. Pale brown; frons yellow, with 
a dark brown central line; two long bristles at the hind corner 
of the eye, and two between them and the antennas; face pale 
yellow; peristoma with a row of small bristles. Antennae 
yellowish, brown above, the second joint with lone black 
bristles beneath, at the end • arista black, yellow at the base 
and plumose; the palpi yellow. Thorax with obscure pale 
(almost white) longitudinal stripes; the scutellum pale brown, 
its outer margin and a central longitudinal line pale yellow. 
Legs yellow; the tibics have all a prcapical bristle; the ante¬ 
rior femora with scattered bristles, the intermediate pair with 
a row of bristles in front near the tip. Wings faintly yel¬ 
lowish, middle transverse veinlets darkened, and yellowish 
spots at the tip of the lower transverse veiulet and at the tips 
of the second and third veins, and also on those veins some 
distance from the tips, and on the second vein opposite where 
the first vein ends in the costa. Abdomen brownish yellow 
and thinly sprinkled with short black hairs. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

Forflculid*. 

Forficula [Br achy labia) varicornis . 

Length 4 i lines; forceps 1 line. Nigro-piceous, shining; 
the palpi, mouth, and legs pale testaceous, the prothorax rufo- 
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fjiceous; antenmel5-jointed, joints twelfth and thirteenth white, 
five or six of the basal joints rufo-piceous, as are also the 
palpi; the prothorax oblong-auadrate, narrowly margined, and 
with a longitudinal impressed line not extending to the pos¬ 
terior margin ; not winged ; the abdomen smooth and shining; 
the basal half of the segments with fine shallow punctures; 
the apical segment with a deeply impressed longitudinal line, 
its posterior margin emarginate; the toreeps very stout, trian¬ 
gular at the base, curved inwardly beyond the middle, acute 
at the apex, their inner margin cumulated. 

(Coll, by Gulliver.) 

This species has a close general resemblance to F. maritima . 


LIII .—Contributions to the Study of the chief Generic 
Types of the Palaeozoic Corah. By James Thomson, 
F.G.S., and II. ALleynu Nkholson, M.D., D.vSc., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of St. Andrews. 

[Continued from p. 30G ] 

[Plates AXI.-XXV.J 

Genus CUHIOPHYLLUM. 

CtmophuUum, Dana (in parte), Explor. Expod \ol tin. Zoophytes, 
p. 301, pi. xxvi. tig. 6 (c*« t. exclue.), 1840 

Gen. char . Corallum simple, cono-cylindrical, or turbinate. 
Epitheca complete, sometimes thin, sometimes thick, marked 
with constrictions and accretion-ridges. Calicc of variable 
depth, its floor exhibiting a conical boss in the centre. The 
surface of the boss is marked with a system of spirally bent 
or sometimes straight lamella?, which are attached to the inner 
margins of the primary septa by the intervention of a system 
of delicate dissepiments, and, on the other hand, pass upwards 
to a median eolumellar crest on the crown of the boss. Hepta 
well developed, of two orders, the primary septa never ex¬ 
tending further inwards than near to the outer margins of 
the central boss. Internal structure triareal. Central area 
(“interlamellar space ”) formed partly by a system of vertical, 
spirally twisted or straight lamelhe, and partly by a system 
of vesicular tabulae, which intersect the former obliquely, and 
arc directed upwards and inwards to join in the columel- 
larian line. Intermediate area (“ intcrlocular space ”) formed 
by an outward extension of the tabula* in large nearly hori¬ 
zontal vesicles. External area (“ intcracptal space ”) formed 
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by minute vesicular tissue, the vesicles of which are arranged 
in oblique rows directed outwards and upwards. 

The corallum in Clisioj)hf/ttum is invariably simple; and 
only those examples in which the calice is well preserved afford 
any external indication of its singularly complex interior con¬ 
stitution. The form of the corallum is usually more or less 
conical, generally curved, and rarely attaining a large size. 
The epitheca is variable in thickness, and is usually marked 
by numerous encircling striae and annulations of growth. 

The calice is circular, sometimes deep and sometimes shallow, 
its margins thin, or at other times thick and everted. From 
the centre of the floor of the calice rises a prominent conical 
boss or tent-shaped mass, the summit of which shows a longi¬ 
tudinal crest, while its surface is marked, in well preserved ex¬ 
amples, by spirally twisting or straight ridges which pass from 
its nase to its crown (PL XaJI. fig-1). This tent-shaped boss 
has been regarded as the upper extremity of a gigantic colu¬ 
mella or pseudo-columella; but its true constitution is rendered 
apparent by means of transverse and longitudinal sections. 
When examined in longitudinal section, the centre of the boss 
is seen to be formed by a columellarian lamina, which extends 
as a continuous line (Pi. XXL figs. 2 A & 4) from the bottom of 
the visceral chamber to the summit of the calicine dome, where 
it appears as the median crest above spoken of. This median 
crest has been stated to become directly continuous with one 
of the primary septa; hut we have been unable to confirm 
this observation; and, in point of fact, sections indicate clearly 
that the columellar line is confined to the centre of the visceral 
chamber. The outer portions of the boss and its downward 
continuation are minutely vesicular, and are formed by the 
intersection and combination of two different sets of plates. 
One of these can only be seen in cross sections (PI. XXI. 
figs. 1-3), and consists of a series of vertical, more or less 
spirally twisted lamella?, which have usually been regarded as 
tne inward prolongations of the primary septa. They are, 
however, in reality, wholly independent of the septa, with 
which they are never connected, except it be by means of a 
few flexuous and delicate dissepiments, to which they are 
always much inferior in number. It is the plates of this series, 
also, which form the radiating ridges on the surface of the 
conical boss within the calice. The plates of the second 
series are seen in transverse sections (PI. XXI. figs. 1-8) as 
a series of delicate, somewhat curved lamina*, which run 
across and closely intersect the spaces between the lamellae 
of the first or vertical series; but they are most characteristi¬ 
cally displayed in lougitudinal sections. When viewed in this 
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way (PI. XXI. figs. 2 A & 4), they are seen to form a scries of 
very delicate inosculating tabulae, which are directed in an 
ascending manner from the exterior of the central area towards 
the columellarian line, with which they finally become con¬ 
nected. By their intersection and conjunction they give rise 
to a series of minute lenticular vesicles, which are arranged 
in oblique rows which have a direction inwards and upwards . 
It is to the central elevation and ascent of these vesicular 
tabula* that the prominence of the conical boss in the floor of 
the caiice is due. We may add that we have used the word 
u tabulae ” in this connexion advisedly, since we fed satisfied 
that the ascending vesicles of this central area are really formed 
by a modification of structures homologous with the tabula? of 
other forms. 

Immediately external to the central vesicular area is found 
a narrow zone (“ interloculnr space ”), into which, as shown 
by cross sections (PI. XXI. figs. 1-3), the inner extremities 
of the primary septa are continued. When viewed in longi¬ 
tudinal sections (PI. XXL figs. 2 a& 4), this intermediate area 
is found to be formed by an outward prolongation of the 
tabula?, which arc now nearly horizontal, and are so connected 
as to give rise to a series of vesicles of conspicuously larger 
size than those of the central and external areas. 

The septa are numerous, and the primaries extend from the 
inner surface of the wall to near the margins of the central 
area, where they cease to exist, a few of them sometimes 
becoming connected here by means of intermediate dissepi¬ 
ments with the vertical and twisted lamellae of the centre. 
The secondary septa alternate with the preceding, and vary 
much in length, ueing sometimes short, and at other times 
fully half as long as those of the first cycle. In the outer 
two thirds of their extent the septa are united by veiy nume¬ 
rous delicate rectangular or angular dissepiments, which exist 
in much diminished numlicrs between the inner ends of the 
septa. There is thus formed a dense external zone of vesicular 
tissue, which is seen in longitudinal sections (PI. XXI. figs. 
2 A & 4) to be formed of lenticular cells arranged in oblique rows 
having a direction outwards and upwards , and thus opposite 
to the inclination of the vesicles of the central area. Within 
this external zone, also, the septa become extremely delicate, 
assuming the form of well-developed laminae as they pass 
inwards. 

The genus Olisiophyttum was originally proposed by Prof, 
Dana (foe. cit. supra and was defined as follows :—“Cyatho- 
phyllidw simplicissirott, ramosee, aut aggregato-glomeratse. 
Corailum cellis radiatis, medio interno septis sursum conver- 
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gentibus; axe nullo ; lateribus omnino ccllulo8is. ,, From his 
short description it appears that Dana included under this 
name both simple and compound corals, having a central area 
composed of septa and cells converging upwaras (but without 
a distinct columella), an external vesicular area, and a calice 
with a conical prominence at the bottom, about which the 
lamella* sometimes appear twisted. One of the three figures 
given by Dana as illustrative of the genus is undoubtedly a 
true Ctifiiophyllum as at present defined; and it may with great 
probability be surmised to be the form now known as (7. coni- 
septum j Keys., which, in this case, must be regarded as the 
type ot the genus. Tlie other two figures represent a compound 
coral, apparently a species of Lansc/aleia. 

Milne-Fd wards and llaime defined the genus Clisiophylhim 
(Brit. Foss.Cor., lntrod. p. lxx, 1850) as follows:—“Corallurn 
simple, turbinate. Septa well developed, and rising towards 
the centre of the calice so as to form a spurious columella, 
but not twisted.” Subsequently (Pol. Foss, des Terr. Pal. 
p. 409) they enlarged their previous definition somewhat, 
whilst preserving its essential features, and, in particular, 
retaining the erroneous view that the subconvolute laminae of 
the central area arc the primary septa. The species which 
they select as the type of the genus (viz. C . Danaanum) is 
stated to possess a large and deep fossula—a very unusual 
feature in the genus. 

At the same time Prof. M‘Coy (Brit. Pal. Foss. p. 33,1851) 
defined the genus Clisiophyllum as follows:—“Corallum simple, 
branched, or aggregate, with vertical radiating lamcllaB; a thin 
epitheca or outer wall; internal structure :—(vertical section) 
central area composed of small vesicular plates and cells con¬ 
verging or arching upwards towards the centre, so as to form 
a conical boss in the cup ; no distinct central axis j outer area 
of small cellular structure, inclining in the opposite direction 
or upwards and outwards; separation between these areas 
formed by an intermediate area of larger, nearly horizontal 
cellular structure; (horizontal section) a large central area 
of small, irregular, cellular texture, from wliicu the primary 
lamellae radiate to the outer walls; intermediate zone with few 
vesicular plates between the lamellae; outer zone having the 
primary and secondary lamella) connected by very numerous 
vesicular plates.” It will be seen from the above that most 
of the essential features in the structure of Clisiophyttum are 
rightly represented in the descriptions and figures given by 
M‘Ooy. More especially has he the merit of clearly recogni¬ 
zing the triareal structure of the corallum. The chief defects 
of his definition lie in his supposition that the ascending 
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lamellae of the central area are truly the septa, and in his not 
having detected the constant presence of a columellarian line 
in the centre. 

At a later period, Mr. Billings (Can. Joum. newser. vol. iv. 
p. 128, 1859) defined the genus as similar in structure to 
Zaphrentifij except in the possession of an exterior zone of 
vesicular tissue and in having the tabula} u elevated in the 
centre so as to form a small conical protuberance in the bottom 
of the cup.” A single species, from the Devonian formation 
of Western Ontario, was referred to the genus under the name 
of C. oneidaense . We have satisfied ourselves, however, from 
the examination of a large number of specimens, that the struc¬ 
ture in C. oneidaense . as well as in the related C. pluriradiale, 
Nich., is essentially different from that of CUsiophyllum proper; 
and we propose to found for these two forms a new genus under 
the name ot Aerophyllum *. 

The definition of the genus CUsiophyllum given by Prof. 
De Koninck (Anim. Foss. Nouv. Recherchesj prem. partie, 
p. 39,1872) is in moat respects similar to that given by Milnc- 
Edwards and ITaime. The septa are described as extending 
to the centre of the calice; and the columellar plate is stated to 
be a prolongation of the principal septum. 

Much the same view ot the structure of the genus is taken 
by Dybowski (Mon. der Zoanth. scler. rug. p. 82, 1873), who 
places CUsiophyllum in the immediate neighbourhood of Litho - 
atrotion , and defines it as having septa wliich closely embrace 
a freely projecting columella, and elevate themselves to form 
collectively an eminence in the centre of the calice. 

When we come, however, to investigate the affinities of 
CUsiophyllum^ it is at once evident that it has little real rela¬ 
tionship with Lithostrotion . Not only is the latter invariably 

♦ A brief diagnosis of this genus may advantageously be appended in 
this connexion:— 

Aobophyllum, Thomson and Nicholson. 

Get i. char. Cor&linm simple, turbinate, or cylindro-conical. Epitheca 
thin, with numerous encircling striae and annul at ion 8 of growth. Central 
area occupied by strong tabulae, which are not vesicular, and are very 
strongly elevated centrally, and at the same time more or less twisted 
with a spiral bending, so as to give rise to a central funnel-shaped and 
obliquely contorted eminence. This eminence is formed solely by the 
elevation of the successive tabulae; and no vertical plates take part m its 
formation as is the case in CUsiophyllum . The septa are well developed, 
lamellar, usually prolonged over the upper surfaces of the tabulae in the 
form of striae which extend nearly to the centre. External area traversed 
by the septa, which are united by comparatively remote angular dissepi¬ 
ments. Wo columella. A well-marked septal fcssette. 

Type sp. AmtphyUum BiH, 
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compound, but it possesses no representative of the great 
central cellular mass, formed by obliquely ascending and vesi¬ 
cular tabula, and traversed by vertical lamella, which is so 
characteristic of* the former. On the other hand, a relation¬ 
ship of real affinity subsists between Clmophyllum and Lons- 
daieia, the great central columella of the latter representing 
the central vesicular mass of the former, and being in many 
respects formed in nearly- the same way, though on a much 
smaller scale. Lonsdale however, is distinguished from 
Olmonhyllum by being always compound, by increasing by 
calicular gemmation, and by the fact that the wide and loose 
vesicular tissue of the outer area is not traversed by the septa, 
which thus are not in connexion with the wall. 

The genus Cyclophyllum , Duncan and Thomson, though 
in some respects allied to ClisiophyUum ) is distinguished from 
it by the fact that the bottom of the calice exhibits a secondary 
circular cup, in place of the conical boss of the latter. On 
section this cup is seen to be the upper extremity of a great 
central tube, which posses downwards to near the lower ex¬ 
tremity of the visceral chamber. The boundaries of the 
central tube are formed by a distinct accessory wall; and its 
enclosed space is filled with delicate vesicular tissue^becoming 
more or less irregular and spongy in the centre. The genus 
Aulophyllum , Eaw. & H., is separated from Clisiopkyllutn by 
characters very much the same as those which serve to distin¬ 
guish Cyclophyllum from the same, especially by the fact 
that, in common with Cyclophyllum , it possesses a secondary 
cupin the centre of the calice, in place of a conical boss. 

The genus Clmojdiyllum, finally, is more or less intimately 
related to several groups of forms which we shall proceed to 
describe under the names of lHhunophyllum , Aspiaophyllxm , 
Kumatiophylhm , and Rhodophyllum. All these forms may 
be unhesitatingly regarded as being modifications of a common 
type*; and it need, therefore, excite no surprise to find that the 
ground-plan of their organization is the same. At the same 
time the differences which separate these several groups from 
one another and from Clmophyllum are constant in a large 
number of individuals in each case, and are easily recognized 
in typical examples. We cannot, therefore, avoid recognizing 
the actual existence of these groups as natural assemblages, 
irrespective of the fact that specimens can be procured which 
are intermediate in their structural characters between these 
groups, and thus link them on to one another. As these forms 
also are separated from one another by characters which can 
be readily determined in practice, we have judged it better to 
assign to each group a distinctive name. In so doing, how- 
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ever, we do not necessarily contend that these groups attain to 
the conventional rank of genera . Believing that the terms 
u genera ” and “ subgenera,” as applied to inosculating groups 
like the one we are now considering, possess a purely artificial 
value, we are not concerned to contend for the employment of 
the one term rather than the other. We are, however, of 
opinion that the use of subgenera in palaeontological inves¬ 
tigations has proved itself by experience rather a hindrance 
than a help to progress: and we have therefore preferred to 
leave these groups in tne position of u generic types ” until 
some strict and explicit definition of the terms u genus ” and 
“ subgenus ” may fortunately be agreed upon. 

The genus Ctisiophyllum is stated to range from the Upper 
Silurian to the Lower Carboniferous. The true affinities of 
the Silurian forms, however, cannot be regarded as altogether 
free from doubt; and it is singular, if they have been rightly 
determined, that no representatives of the genus (as here de¬ 
fined) have hitherto been detected in the richly fossiliferous 
deposits of the Devonian period. 


Genus Dibttnophyllum, Thomson and Nicholson. 

(flir, twice ; &ovv6s f hill ; <f>v\\ov f leaf.) 

Gen . char . Corallum simple, turbinate, or cono-cylindrical. 
Epitheca complete, thin, with numerous encircling stride and 
annulations of growth. Calice of variable depth, usually 
shallow, exhibiting centrally at the bottom a rounded emi¬ 
nence, which is slightly raised above the inner margins of the 
primary septa, and is always divided by a distinct longitu¬ 
dinal mesial line separating the eminence into two equal 
halves. The calicinc eminence is formed partly by a median 
elevation of the tabula*, and partly by a series ot somewhat 
irregular vertical lamell®, which are united with the inner 
edges of the primary septa by subconvolute plates, but are 
altogether independent ot these structures, and appear on the 
surface of the boss as so many ridges radiating from the mar¬ 
gins of the central area to the sides of the mesial crest. Septa 
well developed, generally of two orders ; the secondary septa 
short or wanting, and the primary septa invariably falling short 
of the central area. Interseptal dissepiments scanty and 
remote in the intermediate area between tne inner ends of the 
primary septa, but very abundant in the external area ; where 
they form a dense vesicular tissue, apj>earing in longitudinal 
sections as minute lenticular cells arranged in oblique rows 
directed upwards and outwards. Longitudinal sections also 
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show an intermediate area ( u interlocular area ”) of irregu¬ 
larly vesicular tabulce, and a central area of anastomosing 
concave tabula, which are on the whole directed upwards, and 
are intersected by several incomplete columcllanan lines, or 
rarely by one such line. Transverse sections show that the 
central area is divided into two equal portions by a median 
lamina which extends completely across it, and one extremity 
of which points to a well-developed septal fossula. 

In the general features of their internal structure the forms 
which we have grouped together under the name of Dihuno - 
vhyttum present a close resemblance to those which properly 
Delong to Clmophyllum ; but they are nevertheless separated 
by characters sufficiently distinct and easily recognizable to 
warrant their being placed in a section by themselves. The 
species of Dibunophyllum agree with those of Clisiophyllum 
in their triareal structure, as shown in longitudinal sections. 
They both possess an outer area of numerous minute vesicles 
arranged in oblique rows pointing upwards and outwards, an 
intermediate area formed by loosely and irregularly anasto¬ 
mosing tabulae, and a central area formed by vesicular tabulae, 
which, though more or less strongly elevated centrally, are at 
the same time concave, and are intersected by a series of ver¬ 
tical lamellae. In both groups, again, we find an essentially 
similar arrangement and a like development of the septa— 
those of the first cycle, extending from the wall to near the 
outer margins of the central area, having the form of well- 
developed laminae internally, but becoming more delicate as 
they pass outwards, and more numerously intersected by the 
angular dissepiments; whilst those of the second cycle are 
very short, and may be wanting altogether. 

With these points of resemblance there are the following 
differences to be noted in the structure of the forms re¬ 
spectively referable to Dibunophyllum and Clisiophyllum :— 
(1) The central area in both genera is formed by the intersec¬ 
tion of a system of vesicular tabulae with a system of vertical 
lamellae. In Dibunophyllum this area is seen in transverse 
sections (PI. XXV. figs. 1, 2, 3 x, 6) to be divided into two 
equal halves by a complete mesial septum, no such structure 
existing in Clisiophyllum proper; whilst the lines represent¬ 
ing the cut edges of the vertical laminae are much more irre¬ 
gular in the former than in the latter, and are devoid of 
any spiral bending. (2) One extremity of the mesial septum 
just spoken of as dividing the central area in Dibunophyllum 
is invariably directed towards a well-marked septal fossula 
(PI. XXV. fig, 1). (3) Longitudinal sections show that the 
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central area in Clisiophyllum ia intersected by a single, con* 
tinuous columellariau line. The same appearances are occa¬ 
sionally, though rarely, exhibited in DibunophyUum ; but 
more commonly (PL XXV. fig. 4 a) there are several of such 
lines in the latter, and these lines are discontinuous. (4) The 
floor of the calice iu Clisiophyllum exhibits an acutely conical 
boss, the surface of which presents a number of spirally twisted 
ridges, which are the free edges of the vertical lamella) of 
the central area, and are directed in a radiating manner 
towards a point on the summit of the boss. The floor of 
the calico in Dibunophyllum , on the other hand, exhibits 
a low rounded boss (PI. XXIV. fig. 4), which is only slightly 
elevated above the inner edges of the. primary septa, and is 
invariably divided into two equal moieties by a longitudinal 
mesial ridge; whilst the ridges representing the free edges 
of the vertical lamella) of the central area radiate, without 
any tendency to become spirally twisted, from the margins 
of the eminence, till they become attached to the two sides 
of the mesial ridge. (5) The tabula) of the central area in 
Dibunophyllum , though on the whole elevated centrally, are 
typically markedly concave, with their concavities directed 
upwards (PL XXV. fig. 4 A), the reverse of this condition 
obtaining in Clisiophyllum. (6) Lastly, the secondaiy septa 
are much Iosb perfectly developed than is usually the case 
in Clisiophyllum , being either unrecognizable, or only traced 
with difficulty in the dense vesicular tissue of the outer area. 

Upon the whole the above-mentioned distinctions appear, 
in our opiniou, of sufficient weight to warrant the establish¬ 
ment of the group which we have termed DibunophyUum. At 
present we are ouly acquainted with the genus as occurring 
in the Lower Carboniferous rocks. 

Genus Aspidophtllum. 

Aspidophyllum, Thomson, Proc. Phil. Soc. Glasgow. 

The essential structure of the corallum in this group agrees 
with that which has been already described as characteristic 
of Clisiophyllum and Dibunophyllum ; and it will therefore 
be probably sufficient to point out here the peculiarities which 
may be regarded as distinctive of Aspidophyllum as compared 
with the preceding groups:—(1) The corallum in Aspido- 
phyUum f like that of Clisiophyllum and DibunophyUum , is 
triareal in composition; and the structure of the external and 
intermediate areas is essentially identical in the three groups. 
The chief points which distinguish Aspidophyllum are those 
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connected with the central area. As exhibited in longitudinal 
sections (PI. XXIII. fig. 1) the central area in these forms is 
constituted by a succession of extremely close-set tabulae, some¬ 
what concave, with their convexities directed downwards, and 
intersected by two or three parallel, nearly continuous columel- 
larian lines. (2) As exhibited in transverse sections (PI. XXIII. 
figs. I A, 2, 3 A, 4) the central area is seen to be formed by 
the tabulae just mentioned, together with a series of vertical 
lamellae which (as in Clmophyllum and Dibunophyllum) are 
wholly independent of the primary septa, except so far, that 
they arc occasionally connected with them by subconvolute 
plates. The cut edges of these lamella', as seen in section, 
show that their number is comparatively small, and that they 
radiate, usually without twisting, from the margins of tho 
central area towards the centre; whilst they are united late¬ 
rally by a number of closely arranged curved lines, repre¬ 
senting the cut edges of the tabulae, and invariably directed 
with their concavities outwards. (3) The median member of 
tliis comparatively small system of vertical lamella: is inva¬ 
riably the most strongly developed of all, but it never extends 
across the central area as a complete mesial septum (as in 
Dibunophyllum). It is invariably directed towards the dorsal 
or convex side of the corallum, and is continued in all cases 
for a certain distance into a well-marked septal fossula. (4) As 
the consequence of the peculiarities in the intomal structure 
of the central area in Aapidophyllum, the resulting eminence 
in the floor of the calice presents certain features which readily 
distinguish it from the same eminence in CHaiophyllurn and 
Dibunophyllum. The calicine boss (PI. XXIIl. ngs. 2 A, 5) 
constitutes a prominent helmet-shaped eminence, which is 
neither conical as in Cliaiophyllum, nor simply rounded as in 
Dibunophyllum , but is dome-shaped on the ventral or con¬ 
cave side of the corallum, and slopes down on the dorsal or 
convex side to the inner margin of the primary septa. The 
free edges of the vertical lamellae of the central area appear 
on the surface of the boss as so many keeled ridges, wnich 
are not spirally bent as in Clmophyllum , and do not meet 
on the two sides of a central ridge as in Dibunophyllum. 
Tho median ridge, however, representing the median lamella, 
passes over the bosB, and descends into the-fossula on the 
dorsal side of the corallum. 

So far as our present researches have extended, the corals 
which belong to this section are confined to the Lower Carbo¬ 
niferous rocks. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

(Unless otherwise stated, all the figures are of the natural size.) 

Platk XXL 

Fig. 1. ClisiophyUum Keyserltngi, M'Coy (?), transverse section of an 
extremely large example. Lower Carboniferous, Auchenskeoch, 
Dairy, Ayrshire. 

Fig. 2. Transverse section of a smaller example of the same species; 
2 A, longitudinal section of the same, showing the coluraellarian 
line and the convex elevated and vesicular tabul® of the central 
area. Lower Carboniferous, Broadstones, Beitb, Ayrshire. 

Fig. 3. ClisiophyUum bipartitum , MKJoy, transverse section a little 
below the calice ; 3 a, fin, 3 c, transverso sections of the same 
corallura at different heights, showing the different stages of 
growth. Lower Oarljoniferous, Broadstones, Ayrshire. 

Fig. 4. Longitudinal section of C. bipartitnm } M‘Coy, showing the triareal 
structure; 4 a, transverse Hecti on of the same, showing the great 
disproportion between tho number of the primary septa and the 
number of the \ ertieal lamellir of the central area. Lower Car¬ 
boniferous, Broadstones, Ayrshire. 

Fig. 5. ClisiophyUum, sp., transverse section ; 5 a, longitudinal section of 
the same. Lower Carboniferous. 

Fig. 0. Clisiophyllum , sp., transverse section. Lower Carboniferous, 
Brockley, Lesmahagow. 


Platk XXII. 

Fig . 1. ClisiophyUum, sp., showing the external aspect and the conical 
boss in tho floor of the calice; 1 a, transverse section of the 
samo. Lower Carboniferous, Broadstones, Ayrshire. 

Fig. 2. ClisiophyUum, sp., transverse section. Lower Carboniferous, 
Jiangside, Beitli, Ayrshire. 

Fig. 3. Cltsiophyllum coni sept urn, Keys., longitudinal Rection; 8 a, trans¬ 
verse section of the same. Lower Carboniferous, Langside, 
Beitli, Ayrshire. 


Platk XXIII. 

Fig. 1. AspidophyUum Koninckutmm, Thoms., longitudinal section; 
1 a, transverse section of the same. Lower Carboniferous, Third- 
part, Beitb, Ayrshire. 

Fif.2. Amdophythm elegant, Thoms., transverse section; 2 a, calice of 
tue same, showing the helmet-shaped calicine boss. Lower Car¬ 
boniferous, Thirdpart, Beith, Ayrshire. 

Fig. 3, A young example of the preceding species, showing the hclmet- 
siapea boss: 3 a, transverse section of the same. Lower Car¬ 
boniferous, Brockley, Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire. 

Fig. 4. Atpidophyllutn, sp., transverse section. Lower Carboniferous, 
Brockley, Lesmahagow. 

Fig. 6. AspidophyUum, sp., external aspect, showing the calicine boss in 
profile; 5 a, transverse section or the same. Lower Carboni¬ 
ferous, Brockley, Lesmahagow. 
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Plate XXIV. 

Fig. 1. AApidophyUum Huxkyamnn, Thoms., transverse section, enlarged; 

1 a, transverse section of the same, natural size. I^ower Car¬ 
boniferous, Thirdpart, Beith, Ayrshire. 

Fig. 2. Aspidoj-thyllum, sp., transverse section. Lower Carboniferous, 
Gatesidc, Beith, Ayrshire. 

Fig. 3. DibtmophylJum Muirhmdi, Nich. & Thoms., transverse section; 
8 a, longitudinal section of the some. Lower Carboniferous, 
Gateside, Beith, Ayrshire. 

Fig. 4. DibunophyUitm , sp., view of the interior of the calico, showing 
the arrangement of the ridges formed by the free edges of the 
vertical lamella* of the central area ; 4 a. transverse section of 
the same. Lower Carboniferous, Latigaide, Beith, Ayrshire. 

Plate XXV. 

Fig . 1. Dibunophyllum, sn., transverse section, showing the mesial lamina 
which divides the central area; the septa become vesicular and 
broken up towards the circumference by the great development 
of the dissepiments. Lower Carboniferous, Langside, Beith, 
Ayrshire. 

Fig. 2. Transverse section of a young form of DibunophyUum ; 2 a, external 
aspect of the same, showing the interior of the calice. 

Fig. 3. DibunophgUum M' iliemeyi, Nich. & Thoms., showing the interior 
of the calice; 3 a, transverse section of the same; 3 B. longitu¬ 
dinal section of the same, showing the unusual fact that there 
is but a single columellarian line, as in ClisiopkyUum. Lower 
Carboniferous, Brockley, Lesmahagow, 

Fig. 4. DibunophyUum Muirhettdi, Nich. & Thoms., transverse section ; 
4 a, longitudinal section of the same, showing the normal struc¬ 
ture of the genus. Lower Carboniferous, Gateside, Beith, Ayr¬ 
shire. 

Fig. 6. DibunophyUum Muirheadi, Nich. & Thoms. (P), transverse section. 
Lower Carboniferous. 

Fig. 6. DibunophyUum f sp., interior view of the calice; 6 a, transverse 
section of the same. Lower Carboniferous. 

Fig. 7. DibunophyUum , sp., transverse section. Lower Carboniferous. 

[To be continued. ] 


IjIY.— On the Identity in Type of the Annelids and Vertebrates. 
A preliminary Communication *. By 0. Sempee. 

The old view of Geoffroy St.-Hilaire and Ampfere concerning 
the agreement in affinities of the Articulates and Vertebrates 
was, as is well known, completely supplanted by the type theory 
of Cuvier and Von Baer, which supposed a great difference in 
the structure of the two groups. Ana not without good reason; 
for if the inversion of an Articulate so that its ventrum was 

* Translated from the 1 PhysikaUsch-raedieinische Verhandlungen zu 
WiirsbuTg/ by P. Herbert Carpenter, B.A. 
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directed upwards, which was suggested by Ampferc, Job. 
Muller^ ana Rathke, and even earlier by Meckel, led to the 
recognition of a great agreement with the Vertebrates in the 
origin and position of many organs, those Articulates which 
were chosen for comparison (the Insects and Crustacea) were 
precisely the ones which were not well suited to furnish the 
proof of the correctness of the original view ; for no one had 
succeeded in demonstrating the existence not only of the 
above-mentioned resemblances, but also of actual agreement 
in type of the Articulates and Vertebrates. 

The case is now, 1 think, different; through the discovery 
of segmental organs in the embryos of the rlagiostomes and 
in many adult *3iarks *, I was led to suggest this process of 
inversion once more—but as applied to an Annelid f, by 
which was revealed a correspondence between Articulates and 
Vertebrates far more complete in detail than that obtained by 
the former direct comparison of Crustacea or of Insects with 
Vertebrates. Nevertheless there were some difficulties; and it 
is natural that others should lay stress upon them in order to 
demonstrate indirectly the unimportance of the oxtensivc re¬ 
semblances, first pointed out by me, in the typical structure of 
an Annelid and of a Vertebrate embryo. 

The following preliminary communication is intended to 

• See 1 Annals and Magazine of Natural History/ ser. 4, vol. xv, p. 04. 

t I should like to suggest that a slight lapsus calami occurred to our 
revered master Baer when ho lately, in his notice of Dohrn’s and my 
works, represented the facts incorrectly: it is not the former who waa 
the first to compare the inverted worm-sections with transverse sections 
of a Vertebrate embryo, and the organs of both with one another respec¬ 
tively, but I; and this was not done by me incidentally, but completely 
and with the addition of figures. M\ first preliminary communication 
upon this subject appeared in July 1874, and the lanrer memoir (‘Die 
Btammverwandtschaft ’ &c.) in October 1874 j while Dobra’s work first 
appeared in February or March* 1875. 

it must bo admitted that this investigator goes further than I in his 
hypothetical conclusions; thus he loses himself in specialities which can¬ 
not be proved and are completely devoid of substantial foundation; 
while I stop at the proof of the identity in relative position of almost all 
the organs of the Annelids and of the vertebrate embryos. But this I 
must claim as my property, to the acquisition of which no earlier expres¬ 
sion of Dobra could nave led me \ whilo it remains doubtful whether 
Dobra would have taken an annelid as his starting point if he had not 
been acquainted with my work before publishing his own. It is true that 
he claims {1. c. p. iv) to have intimated, in the preface to the second part 
of his paper on the structure and development of the Arthropods, that 
“ to him it waa not so much the Ascidians as the Annelids which seemed 
to be the Invertebrates standing nearest to the Vertebrates.” In the pre¬ 
face to the second part however, there is no mention of this, and just as 
little in his other articles on the Crustacea. In the introduction to the 
third part (Jenaisehe Zeitschr. Band v. p. 278), where he first treats of 
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show that I have succeeded in the most surprising manner in 
demonstrating that all those difficulties either do not existor else 
prove nothing, and at the same time in finding out such ex¬ 
traordinarily extensive resemblances, both in the type of the 
three classes of segmented animals and also in all their special 
relations, that he only, in my opinion, is justified in rejecting 
ray views who believes himself able to arrive at morphological 
laws through physiological relations. 

The opponents of my views do not agree in essential points* 
On the one hand Baer says:—(1) ventrum and dorsum are ho¬ 
mologous in Vertebrates and Articulates; (2) therefore this is 
not the case with the ventral cord and spinal cord, for the 
latter has a dorsal and the former a ventral position ; (3) the 
Articulates have no brain in the sense that the Vertebrates 
have, for their dorsal oesophageal ganglion is only the anterior 
end of their ventral ganglionic cord ; and (4) the Articulates 
have only a singly symmetrical development, but the Ver¬ 
tebrates a doubly symmetrical one. On the other hand, 
Gegenbaur tacitly presupposes certain points, such as the 
distinction in type, to be proved; the arguments brought 
forward by him against my views are as follows:—(1) the 
position of the ventral cord (in agreement with Baer) ; 
(2) the dorsal position of the supracesophageal ganglion, which 
is comparable to the brain and spinal cord of Vertebrates (at 
variance with Baer); (3) the asserted* connexion of the sense- 
organs with the dorsal oesophageal ganglion in the Articulates: 
and (4) the dorsal origin of the latter out of a dorsally placed 
medullary plate. 

I will begin with Gegcnbaur’s arguments. The sense- 
organs (eyes and ears) are veiw frequently connected with the 
ventral ganglia in Crustacea, Insects, and Annelids; the third 
argument of Gegenbaur is simply incorrect. The second, the 


the old attempt to parallel the shell-gland of tho Daphmee with the seg- 



Here, then, is no mention of the Vertebrates and Ascidians. If Dr. 
Dohrn would show me the place where he published the former of the 
two propositions quoted above before I did, I should be ready to give up 
to him tne honour of having first suggested this idea, and to confess that 
I had completely overlooked his notification of it. 

Among later observers, Leydig and Zaddach are the only ones whom I 
have to thank for support in the old line of investigation on which I have 
again recently entered; what, besides their work, has been mentioned by 
still living older investigators as to the affinities of the segmented animals 
can be of no use to me, as it contains only repetitions of earlier statements, 
was never followed up in a consistent manner, and was in great part wrong 
in its execution. 
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dorsal position of tbe supraoesophageal ganglion, is contained, 
according to our mode of treatment, m the first or fourth. 
Could it be proved that it originates dorsally and indepen¬ 
dently of the ventral cord, then its position would be dorsal. 
Now Gegenbaur asserts in the most decided way that this is 
proved ; but this is only the ease in his own imagination. 

Not a single observation on the Articulates has been made 
which really satisfactorily demonstrates that it is formed on 
the dorsal side; while some, on the other hand, prove very 
exactly that it takes its origin from the ventral side. Btitachli 
has shown in the bee, and Uanin still more elearly in the larvas 
of Ichneumonkhe, that the anterior end of the first rudiment 
of the ventral cord divides into two parts, which grow up¬ 
wards round the oesophagus, and onlv unite dorsally at a later 
stage to form the so-called brain. No one mentions the ap¬ 
pearance of a separated medullary plate of the dorsum in the 
Articulates; the frontal plates {ScheitetylnttPn) lie at first on 
the ventrum, and only gradually reach the dorsum. The as¬ 
sertion of various observers that these arise on the dorsum 
proves, from their own statements, that they have not under¬ 
stood the first developmental stages. 

I can confirm the observations (only made, however, inci¬ 
dentally) of Btitachli and Ganin in the most decided way as 
regards the Naideoe, in which I have studied the formation of 
zooids uninterruptedly for six months, with the intention of 
clearing up the primary origin of the nervous system (ventral 
cord and train). T have already gone far enough in this in¬ 
vestigation to be able to bring forward the following points as 
firmly established. 

1. The ventral cord originates neither exclusively in the 
ectoderm (Kowalevsky) nor in the mesoderm (Leuckart, 
Bathke), but both layers take part in its formation. Only 
the central azygos ganglion (Clepstne) or the azygos cellular 
cord under the nervous cord (humbriem &c.J originates di¬ 
rectly in the ectoderm; and this is primitively quite unseg- 
raented, precisely as in the osseous fishes. The two lateral 
ganglia, nowever, arise out of the protosegments of the meso¬ 
derm, and are therefore segmented from before backwards. 
The first-mentioned central ganglion alone corresponds to the 
spinal cord of Vertebrates, while the lateral ones correspond 
to their spinal ganglia. 

In agreement with this, the lateral nerves leaving the gan¬ 
glionic chain arise by two roots j they are true spinal nerves. 
Herrmann has clearly distinguished these two roots in the 
kech as superior and inferior. 

2. The muscle-plate appears at first not in the neural (ven- 

Antu Mar/, N. TTist, Her. 4. VoL xvii, ;)l 
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tral) median line, but in a line exactly corresponding to an axi« 
which, in the form of an irregularly cellular cord, lies close 
beneath (reap, above) the rudiment of the central ganglion. 
This axis is comparable to the notochord. The muscle-plate 
bends outwards from it in a cardiac direction (towards the 
dorsum) round the heart and alimentary canal, and also in a 
neural (ventral) direction round the central nervous system. ^ 

This is the type of the Vertebrates. In Nais } just as in 
them, a cellular cord indicates an axis, from which the animal 
muscle-plates gradually envelop the alimentary canal on the 
one side, and on the other the central nervous system deve¬ 
loped out of the ectoderm. 

3. It is well known that every complete zooid of a chain of 
Naids is developed by the coalescence of a body part, which 
first appears, with a later-appearing cephalic part; the latter has 
usually only four (at most six), but the former from 9-24 seg¬ 
ments. In both parts these segments appear according to the 
laws of annelid-segmentation ; the first body-segment is in¬ 
variably the oldest, and it coalesces with the fourth and youngest 
cephalic segment. This difference in the formation of cephalic 
and body-segments is here extremely sharply defined; it 
appears also in the larv® of marine Annelids ( Terebella ac¬ 
cording to Milne-Edwards), and reminds one of the analogous 
but less clearly marked condition in the Vertebrates and 
Arthropods. In both groups several new cephalic segments 
(which are much younger than many of the body-segments) 
interpolate themselves between the oldest body-segment and 
the oldest cephalic segment or segments; in both regions seg¬ 
mentation begins in front and ends behind; so that here, as In 
the Annelids, the youngest cephalic segment is next to the 
oldest body-segment. 

4. In the cephalic part, the brain of the zooid does not origi¬ 
nate in a dorsal medullary plate overlying the alimentary 
canal, but it is developed by a division of the anterior end of 
the ventral cord and the upward growth of the two halves of 
the oesophageal ring around the gullet. In this growth the 
two lateral ganglia chiefly participate, with, perhaps, a part 
of the central one (it was not possible to determine this with 
certainty in the specimens, requiring much difficult treatment, 
which I have yet examined), and finally also some seoon- 
daiw structures. 

There appear, namely (even, as it seems, in the forms with¬ 
out eyes), either laterally or rather towards the ventral side, 
two sense-plates, which unite with the oesophageal ring before 
the latter has lost its cellular structure. Possimy (or even pro¬ 
bably), therefore, three different cell-groups take part in the for- 
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mation of the dorsal oesophageal ganglion, viz.:—the central 
nervous system derived from the ectoderm of the ventral side, 
and divicling to form the oesophageal ring; the two lateral 
spinal ganglia growing round the gullet, and so constituting 
the greatest part of the oesophageal ring; and, thirdly, the 
two sense-plates growing upwards from both sides towards the 
(Esophageal ring. There is no trace, however, of an azygos 
thickening of the ectoderm, situated in the median line of the 
dorsum, in which the so-called brain could originate; this is 
formed, as is seen, in the most marked contradiction to the 
authoritative assertion of Gegenbaur, by the coalescence of 
two primitively completely separated elements, derived from 
the ventrum. The distinction between the brain and ventral 
cord of the Articulates is therefore removed. 

With the disappearance of this distinction and a reference 
to the facts, long known but completely ignored by Qegen- 
baur, that the sense-organs are not connected exclusively with 
the so-called brain of the Articulates, the arguments of the 
Heidelberg zoologist fall at once to tnc ground. The other 
suggestions that he brings forward against my view are due 
not to himBelf, but to Baer. 

In Baer’s opposition two arguments of different natures are 
combined. Toe one, the “ evolutio bigemina,” which is only 
typical for the Vertebrates, is purely morphological; the other, 
the distinction of ventrum and dorsum, is purely physiological, 
or almost completely so, dependent, namely, upon the relations 
of the united organism to the ground bearing it, or to the nu¬ 
triment it seeks. 

The purely morphological argument is refuted by the facts 
stated above; “ evolutio bigemina ” is also typical for the 
Annelids. In these also there are two parts of the animal 
muscular layer one above the other, and separated by an axis 
as in the Vertebrates; and as in these latter, so in the former, 
the one surrounds the alimentary canal, and the other the 
central nervous system. In the Arthropods this type appears 
to be obliterated. 1 say expressly appears: for up to this time 
the mode of growth of the muscle-plates has never been de¬ 
termined by transverse sections; and so it is quite possible that 
their development takes plaoe in the same way as in the 
Annelids. 

Further, should any one succeed in demonstrating that, in 
this groupalso, two primary blastodermic layers take part in 
the formation of the ganglionic chain, which is quite possible, 
the proof of “ evolutio bigemina ” in the Arthropods would 
then be furnished, and the desired correspondence with the 
Vertebrates established. 


.11* 
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But even then, of course, only the identity in type of the 
three segmented classes would be proved, and not, as was for¬ 
merly supposed, the near relationship of the Arthropods and 
Vertebrates, which would stand rather in the position of cousin- 
ship to one another, while the Annelids would have to be con¬ 
sidered as their common ancestors. For only in these last 
does one find all the relations in the structure of the blasto¬ 
dermic layers as well as in their gradual segmentation, by the 
more or less partial transformation of which the typical single 
segments of the Vertebrates and of the Arthropods are to be 
explained. 

if, therefore, only the relative positions of the organs are 
taken into consideration, the correspondence in type between 
the three segmented classes is to be legarded as proved. The 
result is otherwise, however, if one employs the purely phy¬ 
siological consideration of the position with regard to the 
earth’s surface in order, as Baer has again recently done, to 
demonstrate the identity of ventrum or dorsum in all bilaterally 
symmetrical animals. Then, of course, there appears an abso¬ 
lute distinction between Articulates and Vertebrates; what in 
the latter is turned upwards, lies in the former on the ventrum; 
and a similar direct inversion appears in all the organs, 
although “ evolutio bigemina ” is typical in both cases. 

But! low is the identity of the venlrum* in the Articulates 
and the Vertebrates demonstrated ? I have sought in vain to 
find a proof of it in Baer’s latest work. It could only be 
established in one of two ways—either by proving that the 
same organs lie on the ventral side in both groups of animals, 
which is in this case impossible, or by showing that (perhaps 
in consequence of the influence of gravity upon the developing 

* I should like in this place to be allow od to make a second small cor¬ 
rection in User’s reproduction of my remarks. Baer says that I had com¬ 
menced my reasoning with the proposition that u dorsum and ventrum are 
not morphological iaeas ” in order to smooth my way. This is not quits 
accurate; for in the complete work, which Appeared in October 18/4,1 
introduced this in the course of the discussion of the other arguments 
•gainst my views, and I did it purposely in order to avoid the appearance 
of wishing to smooth my way by a dogma; and, further, 1 did not put the 
proposition forward as a dogma, but attempted to prove it by the use of 
various arguments. It may be doubted whether this attempt has suc¬ 
ceeded ; but no one is justified in ascribing to me an intention of establish¬ 
ing a foundation for discussion which cannot be found in the wording of 
my paper. 

I must confess that this misinterpretation of my words (which, I repeat, 
is in no way justified) has pained me; or has Baer possibly not read my 
‘ Stammverwandtschaft ’ ? Betides, Baer has completely misunderstood 
me when he supposes that 1 wished to deny the existence of a marked 
morphological distinction between dorsum and ventrum in the same 
animal or in the same group. 
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embryo) the ventral aide is always directed downwards, 
and that here therefore dorsum and ventmm are due to mecha¬ 
nical causes, in the same way as the upper anu under sides of 
the leaves of plants. 

It is not necessary, however, to commence an investigation 
in this direction ; for a little reflection shows that though in 
eggs which have been laid, as iu the ease of the frog and 
birds, the ventral side in the germinal disk is frequently 
directed downwards, it must in just as many cases (namely in 
ovoviviparous animals) undergo constant changes of position; 
nevertheless no deformities arise, and the type of structure 
remains unaltered. We cannot therefore speak of a cause 
acting mechanically which in the different symmetrical animals 
would always bring the same side downwards. Lastly, it 
follows from* the fact that many animals primitively typically 
symmetrical, like ourselves and the flat fish, do not have the 
ventrum directed downwards, that the eause which determines 
the one or the other side as the ventral side is not dependent 
upon formative laws acting upon the embryo. The type of 
development in the various animal forms is independent of 
the direct influence of their position relatively to the surface 
of the earth; and it appears to be only the position of the 
mouth which physiologically determines the ventral side. 

lean see, therefore, nothing in the theorem that the ventrum 
is the same morphological region in all animals^but an unproved 
and incorrect dogma. Of course, however, this does not neces¬ 
sarily imply what Baer appears to have inferred from my 
views, that there can be no morphological difference between 
the ventrum and dorsum in the Vertebrates or in the Articu¬ 
lates ; on the contrary, I have accepted this difference just as 
much as Baer himself. But the existing simple distinction 
between the two regions does not yet prove that the ventrum 
is identical in Vertebrates and Articulates; on the contrary, 
the morphological distinction of the ventrum (or dorsum) in 
the two classes is proved to me by the perfect identity in the 
types of their development (evolutio bigemina), and by the 
almost complete correspondence in the relative positions of 
nearly all the organs in the two groups to one another (but 
not in their positions in space). 

Baer has of course made use of some morphological argu¬ 
ments, in order to support the proposition that the Articulates 
have tneir nervous system on the ventrum of the Vertebrates, 
and that it is therefore comparable to the sympathetic system 
of the latter group. He refers first of all to the position of 
the extremities in the Arthropods; in them, as in the Verte¬ 
brates, these are curved towards the ventral side. For this 
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argument it mast be presupposed that the extremities o( the 
Crustacea &c. are homologous with those of the Vertebrates. 
But this is by no means the case. Chi the contraiy, the 
Annelids have dorsal appendages which stand in the same 
relation to their dorsum as the extremities do to the ventrum 
in the Vertebrates; the dorsum of the former and the ventrum 
of the latter, how ever, are, according to my view, identical. 
In this case, therefore, one would have to compare the ex¬ 
tremities of the Vertebrates to the dorsal feet, ana the appen¬ 
dages of the Arthropods to the ventral feet of the Annelids. 

Baer says further that the ventral side of the Annulates is 
indicated as such by the ventral position of the anus and 

? enital openings. This, however, is only partially correct, 
n the segmented Ncmcrtines and in some Annelids the genital 
apertures are dorsal; in the Nematodes and Myzostomiam the 
efferent ducts of the sexual organs unite, as in the Verte¬ 
brates, with the rectum ; if they lie on the ventral side, they 
undergo an unusual change in jiosition. This variability in 
the position of the genital openings shows that it is quite 
valueless, because it is so extremely uncertain. Further, in 
many Annelids (the leeches for example) the anus is situated 
not ventrally but dorsally, and beyond it extends a prolon¬ 
gation of the body (viz. the posterior sucker of the leech), 
which, in its typical structure and in its origin, may be fairly 
compared to the tail of the Vertebrates; ana one can then 
designate the posterior ganglion of the leech as caudal ganglion. 

The only just argument brought forward by Baer is the 
ventral position of the mouth in all the Annulates. But it is 
a question whether the difference of its position in Annelids 
and Vertebrates may not be satisfactorily explained. Dohm 
has made an attempt in this direction which is worth notice, 
although others may be put by the side of his, for which it is 
not necessary to enter into such bold speculations as Dohm is 
of course obliged to do. 

He rightly lavs stress on the fact that the unusually late 
appearance of tne Vertebrate mouth as a veiy remarkable 
circumstance. In distinction to this is the fact that the mouth 
appears extremely early in all Annelids, in the free-swimming 
lame of the marine Annelids even earlier than the “ fteim- 
streif.” That part of this last, through the segmentation of 
which the cephalic portion of the worm arises, necessarily 
finds an obstacle in the already developed gullet, and so curves 
upwards around it in two divisions. The existence of the 
gullet as a mechanical obstacle is the essential cause of the 
formation of die oesophageal ring. 

In the Vertebrates, on the other hand, the cephalic portion 
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of the nervous system is developed extremely early, long 
before the appearance of the gullet; it finds no obstacle to its 
growth forwards and above the rudimentary intestine, but 
space enough to develop, extend, and establish itself. When, 
tnen, later the mouth comes to be formed, it cannot breax 
through at the same point as in the Annelids ; for the cephalic 
part of the nervous system here offers far too much resistance, 
partly through its own nature and partly owing to the rapid 
development of the embryonic skeleton around it. It is pos¬ 
sible that, as Dohru suggests, the sinus rkomboideus indicates 
the place where such a b;eaking-through should have occurred, 
and possible also that the new mouth, now appearing upon 
the opposite side, is the result of a transformation of the first 
gill-cleft. These are hypotheses which can scarcely ever be 
really tested. It is sufficient that I)ohrn and I agree that the 
mouth of the Vertebrates occupies a different position from that 
of the Aunuiates. Whether, os I believe, it is a fresh forma¬ 
tion on the dorsum of the latter, because the primitive point 
of perforation is rendered impassable owing to the great deve¬ 
lopment of the brain, or whethei it arises directly through the 
transformation of organs already existing in this position, is 
of no consequence for the questions immediately before us. 

The sole really morphological and effective argument, there¬ 
fore, which Iiaer can adduce in support of his opinion, is the 
position of the mouth, which, however, is not difficult to ex¬ 
plain in the manner first suggested by Dohm. V urther, if 
one reflects that in the type of the lladiates the position of 
the mouth, as determined by the relation of the animal to 
the surface supporting it, may be extremely variable, it will 
scarcely be diracult to conceive it as situated in the one case 
on the dorsum and in the other on the ventrum. 

If one does this, and then inverts the Annelid, a budding 
JSms for example, so that its physiological dorsum lies down¬ 
wards, there appears an almost alisoluto identity in the origin 
and position ot the individual organs of the Vertebrates and 
Annelids. 1 will here enumerate these points once more, 
although almost two years ago, and before any one else, l 
brought some of them prominently forward. 

1. The central nervous system is developed unsegmentally 
from the ectoderm. 

2. The spinal ganglia appearing from before backwards, 
and developed out or the protosegments of the mesoderm, 
unite with it, 

3* The ventral cord in the body of all Articulates has spinal 
nerves with two roots, as in the Vertebrates. 

4. The dorsal oesophageal ganglion of the Articulates does 
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not arise on the dorsum ; a morphological distinction between 
it and the ventral cord does not exist, 

fi. In Annelids, Arthropods, and Vertebrates, cephalic may 
be distinguished from body-segments; in all cases the youngest 
cephalic segment is next the oldest body-segment. 

6. In Annelids (Arthropods ?), as in Vertebrates, the type of 
the collective organization is indicated by u evolutio bigemma ” 
(Von Baer). 

7. Beneath the nervous system of the Annelids lies a cel¬ 
lular cord (chorda dorsalis?), indicating the axis from which 
the two muscle-tubes extend round the alimentary canal and 
central nervous system respectively. 

8. Beneath this cellular cord and above the alimentary canal 
in the Annulates, there lies a vessel in which valves are entirely 
wanting, and in which the blood flows from before backwards, 
just as m the aorta of the Vertebrates. 

9. The so-called dorsal vessel of the Annelids corresponds 
to the Vertebrate heart; it lies beneath the alimentary canal; 
and the blood in it flows from behind forwards. It is the sole 
vessel which contains valves, and never loses its contractility; 
and it is always a venous heart, which last is the embryonic 
type of heart m the Vertebrates. 

10. The external gills of the Annelids and Arthropods re¬ 
ceive their venous blood, like those of the Vertebrates, direct 
from the heart. 

11. The segmental organs of the Annelids appear on the 
neural side, close beneath the axial cord and nervous system, 
exactly as with the segmental organs of the Vertebrates. 
(H&ckel’s section of the embryo of an earthworm is entirely 
incorrect.) 

While, therefore, the hypothesis that ventrum and dorsum 
are morphologically similar (homologous) regions in the Verte¬ 
brates and Articulates has only the single morphological fact 
of the ventral position of the mouth to support it, the view 
that dorsum and ventrum are not similar in tnese animals is 
based upon a whole series of the most important morphological 
considerations. 

Quite apart from the correspondence resulting from this 
view, in the vascular system, in the urogenital system, and in 
the typical parts of the nervous system, throe arguments appear 
to me to be preeminently suited definitely to oppose the former 
hypothesis. 

These are:—the proof that 11 evolutio bigemina ” occurs also 
in the Annelids; the evidence that no distinction exists be¬ 
tween the brain and ventral cord in the Articulates; and, lastly, 
the facts,already mentioned by others, that in Annelids, Arthro- 
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pods, and Vertebrates tli a cephalic and body parts of the 
animal are tu be regarded as directly equivalent, became they 
originate in an absolutely similar manner. 

This is not the place to draw the conclusions which naturally 
follow from the above considerations; for these I must refer 
the reader tc my more complete work, which will appear in 
the next volume of the ‘Arbeiten aus dem zoologiach-zooto- 
mischen Jnstilut in Wurzburg.’ 

Wurzburg, January 20, 187*1. 
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Catalogue of the Fosvl M phlox of South Aft im in the Collection 

of the British Museum. By Hioiivbd Owkn, C.B., F.R.S. 4to. 

London : Printed by Older of tho Trustees, 1870. 

Is this work the Author has completed auother of tho scries of 
4 Doecriptive and Illustrated Catalogues ’ by which, as in tho case 
of Hunter’s 4 Physiological Series in tho Museum of the College of 
Surgeons,’ he has made available to students and applicable to the 
advancement of science collections in our Public Museums. 

The subject of the present Catalogue, in quarto, illustrated by 
70 plates, is a series of fossils from South Africa, now arranged and 
exhibited in the Geological Department of tho British Museum. 

It appears that comparatively tow of these evidences of the cold¬ 
blooded air-breathing Class could be brought within the limits of 
previously characterized Orders ; and they have consequently led to 
the definition of now ones. 

The order Theriodonda is characterized as follows:—“ Dentition 
of the carnivorous typo; incisors defined by position, and divided 
from molars by a large laniariforra canine on each side of both upper 
and lower jaws, the lower canine crossing in front of the upper, 
as in Mammalia ” (p. 15), Of this order twenty-two specimens 
are described, and referred to fourteen species representing ten genera, 
which are grouped, according to characters of tho external nostril, 
into the families Binarialia , Mononanalia , and Teetinarialia . Tho 
type genera of this order are Lycosaurm , Tigrisuchus , Cynochampsa , 
Sythosaurutt Seahposaurus, Procolophon , and Oorgonops. 

The order Anomodonda is characterized by M Teeth wanting 
or limited to a single pair, having the form and proportion of tusks, 
or several and small, but limited to the bony palate and to the inner 

£ rt of the mandibular alveolar border. The first two families, de¬ 
ed by dentaicharaeters, alsoyield the following ordinal ones, viz.;— 
a 4 foramen parietal©;* two external nostrils; tympanic pedicle fixed; 
vertebra biconcave; anterior trunk-ribs with a bifurcate proximal 
end; saorum of more than two vertebra; ischio-pubic symphysis 
continuous ” (p. 29). 
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The order is divided into three fomilies—I* M Bidmtalia 99 ; 
II. u Oryptodontia ”; and III. “ Endoihiodmtia” 

The first family includes two genera, Dioynodon and Ptychognaihus. 
Hie second family includes the genera Oudenodon , Theriognathus , 
and Kittecephalus. The third family is represented by the truly 
singular genus Emlothwdon , in one species of which, viz. findothiodon 
bathystoma , the author points out certain marks of affinity to the 
European Tnassie genus Placodus , and intimates that further know¬ 
ledge of the skeleton of findothiodon may lead to its removal from 
the Anomodontia , to the advantage of the more natural character 
of that order. 

As the order is defined in the Catalogue, it includes thirty-four 
species, represented by sixty-five specimens, some of which indicate 
reptiles of considerable bulk. 

hi the order Dinomuria a “ Section ” is represented by twenty- 
nine fossils referred to the genera Tapinocephalus and Partimauru *, 
characterized by the peculiar modification of the vertebrae described 
by the author in the ‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society/ 
vol. xxxii. p. 43, pis. iv. & v., suggesting the terra “ TrHotpondylia 99 
applied by nira to this Section of great herbivorous reptiles. 

To the order Labyrinthodontia are referred the genera Petrophryne 
and Saurostemon, Huxley, to which latter fossil the name Batracho* 
tnurus (bespoke by Eitzinger) had been givon by its discoverer Mr. 
A. G. Bain. 

The following is an extract from the Preface, in which the 
Author, with other topics, discusses the probable geological age of 
the South-African formations from which these new and singular 
reptilian fossils have been derivod. 

M From the observations of Andrew Geddes Bain* and his fellow 
explorers + of the geology of the Cape, we learn that, before the 
continent of Africa, as it now is, existed, the animals which have 
afforded the subjects of the present Catalogue lived, died, and pro¬ 
pagated their kinds, through untold generations, in and near a vast 
body of fresh water occupying an extensive tract now elevated into 
mountain-ranges, attaining, e. g. in the Drakensberg range, an alti¬ 
tude of upwards of 11,000 feet. In the preexisting lakes or estu¬ 
aries these dragons ( Btptilia ) frequented the banks and wators ; and 
many of their oaroasses sank and rotted in its sediments. Some 
notion may be formed of the duration of this life-scene by the 
ascertained vertical thickness of the fossiliferous lacustrine deposits 
in the following richly productive localities:—Stormberg beds, 1800 

“ * ‘Geological Transactions/ second ser..vol vii. 4to, 1645-1866, p. 58; 
and 4 Geology of South Africa,’ a lecture delivered by A. G. Bain, Esq., 
at the General Institute, Graham’s Town (‘ Eastern-Province Monthly 
Magazine,’ vol. i. p. 806). 

“ t Joseph Millard Orpen, Esq., Government Surveyor of the Cap* 
of Good nope j Charles E. H. Orpen, M.D.; Dr. Athcrstone. See also 
‘Section of the Zuurberg,’ by R. N. Rubidge, Esq.,M.B. f'Eastern-Pro¬ 
vince Monthly Magazine,’ vol. i. p. 187).” 
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feet ^ Beaufort beds, 1700 feet; Koonap beds, 1500 feet; Karoo 
shale, or Upper Ecca beds, 1200 feet. 

“Actual Africa, in latitudes north of the Cape, still shows fresh¬ 
water lakes surpassing in extent those of other continents; but 
the chief lake-basin of the ancient continent, part of which is 
represented by these reptiliferous deposits at the Cape of Good 
Hope, much exceeded in extent Tanganyika, or any of the inland 
freshwater seas which havo been discovered by recent explorers. 

“The attempt to conceive or give intelligible utterance to the 
sense of past time since the reptiles of South Africa existed in 
the now upraised lacustrine or estuarine area becomes oppressive ; 
the terms in which we reckon up phases of the world a history in 
connexion with human existence are wholly inadequate to convey 
a clear or comprehensible idea thereof. We are driven, in the en¬ 
deavour to realize a conception of prehistoric time, to resort to an 
artifice akin to that to which the astronomer has been compelled in 
order to conceive for himself, and convey to others, tho relations of 
space which his instruments and calculus have discovered. 

u The multiplication of millions of miles leaves os vague an idea 
of remoteness of our planet from the nearest fixed star as the 
multiplication of millions of years oxpresses tho conviction of the 
geologist as to tho periods needed for the deposit of the thousands 
of remaining vertical feet of stratified sediment composing even a 
small subdivision of any of his great natural groups or systems of 
formations. 

“ The ascertained velocity of light yielded the astronomer a more 
simple, more graspable expression of comparative distances. Light 
traverses the diameter of the earth’s orbit in a quarter of an hour; 
it moves at a velocity of 193,000 miles in a second of time. From 
the nearest fixed star, a Centauri, a ray of light takes three years to 
reach the earth; from Sirius sixteen years. A nebula, near or 
bright enough to enable the photographer to secure a recognizable 
image of it, exerts for the purpose a form of force, or sends its 
ray of light, which probably takes six hundred years in roaohing 
and affecting the instrument and the optic nerve of the human 
artist. Hence the convenience of defining cosmical spaces or 
distances in the terms of 1 light-years.’ 

“ So with the geologist: having approximately estimated the 
period required for the formation of a constituent of the quater¬ 
nary, tertiary, or other period, he substitutes, for numerical aggre¬ 
gates of historical years, tho expression that suoh or suoh an 

S nism existed and became extinct in such or suoh a formation— 
r, e. p., to the Liassic period, as in the case of the Dioynodont 
reptiles. The name of the formation gives to him an idea of the 
distance of time since these and other subjects of the present Cata¬ 
logue lived, more intelligible than could any row of figures summing 
up estimates founded on observations of the rates of deposit, of 
weir, of elevation, or of depression of the several strata of the 
earth’s crust. 

“What the geologist requires in order to receive, in these terras, 
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the solution of bis question os to the period of existence of the 
South-African reptiles, is the evidence or the age of the formations 
in which theif remains became fossilised. The grounds on which 
geology founds its conclusion of such age in relation to the ‘ Karoo 
series’ of South Africa, as of the contemporary Punchet bods of 
India, will be found in the works cited below*. Every spocimen 
described in the present Catalogue, of which the locality has been 
determined, has come from the divisions of that series known as the 
‘Beaufort’ and ‘Htormberg beds.’ The latter are the later. But 
amongst tho rich abundance of fossil vegetation in these lacustrine 
deposits not one example of a cycadeous plant, or other indication 
of a liassic or oolitic age, has accompanied the vertebrate fossils. 
The remains of GIowopttrL* are of a species ( Gl. Browne a no) which 
has never been met with, like the C'ycads, in a formation of oolitic 
age, but is associated in India and Australia, as in South Africa, 
with palficojjoic evidences. 

“ The question lies between the triossic and the upper carboni- 
feroufl periods; but the more generally adopted reference of the 
Beaufort bods and, especially, the Stormborg beds to a triassic age 
has been provisionally assigned in the notices of tho localities in 
this Catalogue. 

“The determination of the batrachian double condjle in the 
Petrophn/ne (H. A. 118) from the reddish sandstone of the Tafelberg 
in the Queenstown district proved its Labyrinthodont affinities, 
which were indicated by other cranial structures, as a similar 
demonstration in the Brachiops f had previously determined the 
presence of a Labyrinthodont reptile in the Mdngali formations of 
the Kamthi group in India. Fragmentary evidences, most probably 
Labyrinthodont, and indubitable fossils of a Die) nodont, concur, 
with the plant fossils, to show the geological correspondence of the 
Panchet and Kamthi groups in Tndia with tho Beaufort beds in 
South Africa. 

“Among the considerations which weigh towards tho patooeoic 
age is the arrest of vertebral development, or retention of embryonal 
characters, in the centrum of these South-African Reptilia, a cha- 

u # Bain and Athcrstone, ut mprti. Sutherland, Dr. P. C.,' Notes on 
the Geology of Natal. South Africa, 1 Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, vol. xi. p. 4w>. Rubidgo, Dr. R. N., 'On some Points in the 
Geologyof South Africa,’ Quart. Jonm. Gool. Hoc. vol. xv. p. 195. Stow, 

O. W.,*Esq., and Huxley, Prof., 1 On some Fossils from South Africa,’ ft. 
vol. xv. pp. 193, 556, 642. Tate, R., Esq., 1 On some Secondary Fossils 
from South Africa,’ Quart. Journ. GooL Soc. vol. xxiii. p. 189. Griesbach, 
Charles Ludolf, Esq., 'On the Geology of Natal/ Quart Jonm. Geol, 
Soc. vol. xxvii. p. 58. Oldham, Thos., LL.D. &c.,' Memoirs of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India/ 4to. Huxley, Prof.,' On Vertebrate Fossils from 
the Pancb6t Rocks, in the above ' Memoirs/ 4to, 1866. BUuford, H. F.. 
Esq.,' On the Age and Correlations of the Plant-bearing Series of India, 
Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxi. p. 519. 

“t Owen, Prof., 'Description of a Cranium of a Labyrinthodont 
Reptile from M&ngali. Central India/ Quart, Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xi. 

P . hr 
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racier whioh # is exceptional in liasso-juraasic Keptilia; and that ex* 
ception, exemplified in ichthyosaurus, is adaptive, as in fishes, in 
relation to an aquatic medium of life and locomotion. In those 
South-African Keptilia which, from their jaws and dentition, were 
herbivorous, and, from what is kno^n of their limbs, more terres¬ 
trial than aquatic, the proportion of the primitive notochord retained 
in their vertebral coliynn, indicated by the term Tretospondylia 
(Nos. IS. A. 1-31), offers a closer analogy to the condition of that 
column in the early air-breathing Vertebrates of the Carboniferous 
series than to any Dinosaur of the Mesozoic formations. 

“A specimen ot fossil fish (Ifypterus Bainii , Ow.), transmitted 
with reptilian remains from the Beaufort beds at ‘Alice,’ near Fort 
Beaufort, belongs to a heterocercal genus near akin to Amblypterus, 
with close relations to other Ganoids of the Carboniferous formations. 

“ The answer, then, to the quostion of the geologist as to the 
age of the South-Afrirfo Keptilia, at the present phase of evidence, 
is, that they arc not later in time than tho Trias, and probably lived 
in the Palaeozoic period. 

, “ Thoso, however, to whom such reply is in any degree intelligible 
form but a small proportion of the numbers visiting the British 
Museum who may give an intelligent glance at these singular fossils, 
and more or less comprehend the facts and deductions by whioh 
creatures so long extinct have been restored, so far, at least, as to 
enable the naturalist to assign to them their place and affinities in 
the zoological system. By such visitors the question naturally asked 
is, ‘ When did these dragons live ? and how long ago is it since they 
died out ? ’ 

“To assist the comprehension of the grounds of a reply a 
4 Tabular View of the Fossilifcrous Strata,’ in the order of super¬ 
position, is subjoined (sec opposite). 

“Among the most recent of these strata (vi/. the turbary deposits, 
or accumulations of peat, still in course of formation) there are 
found evidences of Man, with remains of red-deer, roebuck, wild 
boar, the small indigenous ox (Bos longifront), &e.; but the condi¬ 
tions under whioh the great vertical extent of these deposits have 
been accumulated in certain localities yield ground for an estimate 
of a considerable lapBe of historical time. 

“When such bods of peat havo been dug out, they are soon, in 
many localities, c. g. in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and adjacent coast 
of England, to have rested on a deposit of white marl, of a fine 
tenacious consistency, and forming a good manure for oat- and 
potato-crops, due, in part, to remains of successive generations of 
freshwater mollusks which flourished in the ancient lakes of which 
the marl formed the bed. In this marl are found remains of the 
reindeer, the Megaceros , the hairy northern elephant (E. primigenius), 
and of other large extiitct beasts, which roamed from Northern 
Etirope over a land extending into the Atlantic, parts of which 
continent now remain in an insulated state, as ‘ Great Britain, 

• Ireland,' the ‘ Isio of Man.’ 

“Since the deposits of 4 shell-marl,' and of the corresponding 
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lacustrine or freshwater formations of ‘^brick-earth/ both the geo¬ 
graphical and olimotal conditions of those parts of Europe hare 
obanged. 

“ The legend of the loss of Earl Godwin’s lands—the evidenoe of 
the monuments of the old monks transferred to Chichester Cathedral 
when the sea began to gain upon their Abbey, with the indication 
given by * Selaey Bill * of the whereabouts of the submerged lands 
of the Saxon Earl on which the Abbey stopd (about halfway, now, 
between Bracklesham and the east end of the Islo of Wight)—the 
submerged forest exposed some twenty feet below the actual sea- 
level in excavating the dooks at Jarrow Slake,—these and mauy 
other examples of slow and gradual change, such as still aflfeots 
the Norfolk coast, operated to the remotest bounds of recorded time 
and long antecedent to history or legend. They indicate part of 
those ohanges in the disposition of sea and land which, being con- 
oomitant with analogous changes of the American coast affecting 
currents and causing * gulf-streams/ put an end to the glacial olimate 
which previously prevailed in our latitudes. 

“The evidences of the human species ns we descend in the 
Quaternary aeries are mainly reduced to rude implements of stone; 
and all who have, without prepossession, intelligently studied these 
evideuces and the conditions or their discovery, whether in caves or 
drifts, are at one in defining them as • prehistoric.’ Beyond the 
Quaternary aeries reliable evidences of Man are not known to the 
writer. 

“ During the Pliocene division of tertiary time, in which lived 
many mammals the species of which have now passed away, we infer, 
from the geographical correspondence of their distribution with that 
of their existing allies, that the main features of the actual distri¬ 
bution of land and sea, in regard to the larger continents, had been 
attained. 


“ In the Miocene and Eocene periods other geographical conditions 
prevailed, with other climates. Correspondence in localised distri¬ 
bution of recent and fossil aperies can no longer be predicated* But 
significant evidences of the origin of existing species are found. 
The miocene Ifipparim, with the pair of hooflets dangling behind 
the main hoof in each foot, has made intelligible to anatomy the 
veterinarian’s 4 splint-bones ’ oonoealed beneath the skin of the fore 
and hind feet of the pliocene and modem Equines. The eooene 
Palatothsrium shows the hooflets of the three-toed miocene horse in 
more normal and functional proportions. A similar progressive spe¬ 
cialisation is traceable from au artiodactyle type of quadruped, as 
represented, «.<?., by the eooene Anoplotherium, to the useful cloven- 
hoofed ruminants of the human period. 

“The biological, geological, geographical, and climatological phe¬ 
nomena of the tertiary divisions of time bafflle all endeavours to 
conceive the number of annual revolutions of the globe during which 
these ohanges and advanoes in organic life were in progress. 

To so test or define the periods of formation of the grander and 
more numerous subdivisions of Secondary or Mesozoic series becomes 
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a Tain effort of the limited faculties of a finite nature* Yet nearly 
all theae periods hare come and gone sinoe the reptilian animals 
played their parts in the triaamc and pormian worlds. 

“ It is bard to realize the surpassing interest with which the evi¬ 
dences of such ancient life are first received, scrutinized, and com¬ 
pared, and by which is lightened the labour of gaining ideas of the 
frames, the limbs, the weapons, and wavs of life of these long-since 
perished animals. Unlike the poet, and aealing with denser elements, 
the geologist nevertheless, but with eyes fixed and gaze intent, ‘ bodies 
forth the forms of things unknown/ 4 turns them to shapes/ and, in 
the transitory continents which successively come into and fade away 
from his field of vision, gives to them * a local habitation and a 
name/ ” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Note on the Embryogeny of the Tunicata of the Group Lucia. 

By M. A. Giaud. 

I havb repeatedly insisted * upon the necessity that exists for 
separating clearly the compound Ascidia of the group Didenmida 
from other forms belonging to a very different type, of which I have 
made the family Diplosomidee. Besides important anatomical and 
embryogenical differences, the presence of numerous calcareous 
spicules in the tunic of the Didemnidac is a practical character which 
enables them to bo easily distinguished from the Diplosomidae, in 
which these spicules are replaced by pigment-granules. 

This new family includes:—1, the genuB DipJosoma ,MacDonald ; 
2, tho genus Pseudodidemnum, containing a great number of 
species, specially Didemnum gelatinosum, M.-Edw., Leptodinum 
gelatinotun ?, M.-Edw. ( Polyolinum , Lister), the Li&soclina of Verrill, 
&c.; 3, tho geuus AsteUium, including many new species, one of 
which, no doubt, answers to Leptodinum punctatum , Forbes. 

The Asoidian so well investigated by Kowalevsky under the name 
of Didemnum etyliferum t appears to be intermediate between the 
genera DipJotoma and Astellium. 

The species that I have taken as the typo of the latter genus, 
AeUltium spongiform* , first found on the coast of Brittany, is also 
oommon at Saint-Vaast-la-Hougue in Normandy and on the shores 
of the Boulonnais. I have this summer undertaken some fresh 
investigations upon the ourious embryogeny of this Asoidian ; the 
results at which 1 have arrived, brought together with those of the 
magnificent work of Kowalevsky on the embryogeny of Pyroeoma J, 
seem to me to throw an unexpected light upon the relations of the 
Diplosomidee with the other Tunicata. 

e Archives de Zoologie, tomes i. A ii. 1872 and 1873. 
t Schultze’s * Archiv ftir mikr. Anat.* Bd. x. 1874. 
t Schultzs’* 'Arohiv/ Bd.xi. 1875, 
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I reserve for a more dotailed memoir tho investigation of the for¬ 
mation, segmentation, &c. of the single ovum, and I shall confine 
myself at present to calling attention to some points of the organization 
of the hatched tadpole-like larva. The large vesicle which 1 regarded 
aa the first rudiment of the common cloaca has certainly this physio¬ 
logical signification; bnt its morphological importance is greater than 
I had supposed. 

This part, in fact-, possesses tho value of an individual; that is to 
say, it is tho homoJogue of tho (,’yathozoid of tho embryo ofjpyro- 
$oma. Tho arrangment of tho other Aseidiana relatively to this 
vesicle is exactly the sortie as that of the young Asoidiozoids of 
Pyrosoma relatively to tho Cyathozoid. To be convinced of this 
it is only necessary to compare Kowalevsky\s tig. 54, pi. xli. with 
the figure given by me for AstcHinm , in my ‘ liecherches sur les 
Kynuscidies ’ (pl.xxvi.fig.fi). To render this comparison perfect 
wo must reverse the figure of the Pi/rosumu, and turn it 45° from 
right to left round a longitudinal axis. The presence of a very 
abundant white pigment renders the continuous observation of the 
embryos of the Diplosomid® very difficult, and prevented my per¬ 
ceiving this remarkable agreement. 

The differences of structure which exist in the adult state between 
the branchiae of Astdfium and Ptjrosoma are in relation to the 
different modes of existence of these animals. Moreover the em¬ 
bryos of an allied group, the Bo try 11 id®, have a branchia which 
astonishingly resembles that of Pyrosomn. 

We may therefore regard the Diplosomid© as representing the 
fixed state of a type of which l*yi'onoma is the swimming or pelagic 
form. Consequently the group Lucia? of Bavigny may be divided 
into two families, Pyrosomidw aud Diplosomid®, presenting recipro¬ 
cally the same relations as the Hiphonophora and the Hydriforrnes 
among the Acalophan Coolentcrata. 

A last fact which is important to indicate is, that in tho pecu¬ 
liarities of the development, of the Luciao (defined as we have just 
seen) wo find a new application of tho law enunciated by us as 
the consequence of our ombryogenic investigations on the group 
Molgulid®. The Pyrosomid®, which live free, present an abridged 
and condensed development, a partial segmentation, aud an anurous 
embryo destitute of organs of sense; while the sedentary Diploso- 
midse in the adult state have a dilated metamorphosis and a 
urodelous embryo, furnished with a well-developed visual and audi¬ 
tory apparatus. I may add that the tadpole-like lam of AsteUium 
spongiform possesses a caudal appendage, the musculature of which 
is very complex, while its membranous part is traversed by homy 
filaments, like those described by us in the simple Ascidians of the 
group Cynthia and in the Bynaacidinns of the genera Botryllui and 
Rotrylloides . 

Lastly, in Astellium, as in Asddia scabra , Muller, and A. gdatimsa , 
Risso, the tunic of cellulose is formed independently of the embryo, 
during (and even before) the segmentation of the vitellus. However, 
this process is less distinct than in the Ascidians in which we have 
observed it.— CowpU* Rmhis* December 13, 1H75, pp. 1214-121A. 
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On HdckeVs Theory (AUmgenmh) of the Genetic Connexion between 
the Geryoimltt and m A Eginidae. By Alexander Agassiz. 

In the Proceedings of the Elliot Society for 1857 M‘Grady gave 
a very interesting account of the commensalism of the young brood 
of a Cunina and of Turritopsis . No notice was taken of this re¬ 
markable mode of development, tf‘Crady's observations having been 
discredited by the later publication (1885) of a magnificently illus¬ 
trated memoir on the “ Ilusaelquullen *’ by Haokel. The startling 
hypothesis of the genetic connexion between the Geryonidte and 
j&ginidm contained in this memoir, and called by Hiickel ailoeo- 
genesis, has been ever since a stumblingblock to all theories of 
genetic relationship among Medusa). 

Two short papers recently published—the one by Schulze (Mitt, 
naturw. Ver. f. Steiermark, 1875, p. 125), and the other by Uljanin 
(Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. March 187(3, p. 215), havo, however, proved 
conclusively that Hackol’s theory, like many othor of Ilia vagaries, 
had no foundation of truth. It was based not merely on an incorrect 
interpretation of facts, but the facts themselves existed only in his 
imagination. 

As, perhaps, with the exception of his monograph of the Radio- 
laria, no other memoir 1ms contributed more than tho one above 
quoted to give Hackol the position lie holds among zoologists, we 
may be allowed to remind tho Hackelian school of naturalists that 
this same genetic connexion has furnished tho text for many a sermon 
from their high priest. Infallible himself, he has been unsparing 
in his condemnation of the ignorance and shallowuoss of his oppo* 
nents. Provod now to be in the wrong, wo expect therefore justice 
without mercy fiom this stern scientific critic, and look forward in 
the next number of the ‘ Jcnaische Zeitachrift ’ for a thorough casti¬ 
gation of Hackol by Hackel, showing up tho absurdity of allceo- 
gonesis and all that hangs thereby.—* Sillinutn** American Journal, 
May 1878. 

On the Embvyogeny of the Ephemera, especially that of Palingenia 
virgo, Oliv, By M. N. July. 

With the exception of the memoir by Luigi Oalori “ Bulla gone- 
r&fcione vivipara della Chloc diptera (L\ hemera diptera, Linn.)”*, 
there is, so far as 1 know, no work on the embryogeny of the Ephe¬ 
meral* One might even say that all the acts concerned in the repro¬ 
duction of those insects are still enveloped in a mysterious veil. 
Their copulation has been differently described by the authors who 
have treated of it. Swammerdam evon denies that it orer takes 
place, and thinks that the ova are fecundated by the male liquid 

• See * Nuovi Annali dMl© Scicnze Naturali/ ser. 2, toms ix, Bologna, 
1848. 

ft The author seems to have no knowledge of Sir John Lubbock** paper 
“On the Development of Chloeon dimidiatum,” in the Transactions of Che 
Linnean Society, vols. xxiv. and xxv.—Ei>. | 
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after the fashion of those of fishes *. This is a manifest error, as 
the eggs of Palingtnia virgo , collected by ns immediately after their 
deposition on the piles of the qnays of the Garonne, underwent 
development in little artificial lakes. 

Reaumur asserts that ho was several times witness to the copula¬ 
tion of Palipgenia virgo ; but the few words he says about it prove 
that he did not sufficiently observe it. De Geer is more explicit; 
but his description is so vague as to leave doubts in the reader's 
mind. Lastly, M. Pictet, the author of a splendid monograph of 
the Ephemerid®, is completely silent, with regard to the important 
aot in question, probably because he never witnessed it. We have 
been no more fortunate than tho learned Genevese Professor ; and 
Calori was not more successful. 

More favoured than his predecessors, Eaton has described, as an 
eye-witness, tho aerial amours of tho insects under consideration. 
According to him the male seizes the female with his abdominal 
forceps, compels her to yield to his desires, and fecundates the ova 
in the ordinary manner. 

When examined separately, the eggs resemble small semitrans¬ 
parent grains of sand of a yellowish white colour and of an ovoid 
form, with tho smaller extremity surmounted by a sort of hood, of 
a brown colour and spongy consistence, formed of tubes or cells 
arranged concentrically, in the midst of which we have thought we 
cohid perceive tho micropylo. The diameter of the egg is scarcely 
£ millim. The shell is rather hard, and resists the decomposing action 
of the water for a long time, even after hatching. The vitellus 
consists, as usual, of u multitude of granules and oily drops, destined 
partly for the formation of the organs, and partly for tho nutrition 
of the young individual. 

It is always towards the large end of the egg that its development 
commences; it is there that the vitelline globules becomo converted 
at first into a finely granular blastoderm. In this region the egg 
becomes more transparent; and from the fifth to .the sixth day of 
incubation wo vaguely discern the part that will become the head* 
This detaches itself in tho form of a orescent upon the dark ground 
of the vitellus; then a few days afterwards the abdomen appears 
pt the opposite pole of the egg, its segmentation always muon pre¬ 
ceding that of the thorax, and always commencing at its setigerous 
extremity. The caudal set® themselves appear early. 

At first wo see neither eyes, mouth, nor antennae in the blasto¬ 
dermic mass which represents the head; but as soon as the eyes 
have appeared in the form of black spots composed of fine granules 
of that colour, or even a little earlier, we see rising from the lateral 

B urts of the head tubercles or appendages representing the m&ndi- 
es and the maxill®. The labruw and labium appear much later. 
The antenn® at first resemble thick conical rods, obscurely three- 

* Swammerdam expresses himself as follows on this jpoint:—* Turn 
igitur Faaiella, more piscina}, sua excutit ovula, qua detnd* a macula, 
jui itidem prius ex aquis evolat, et postmodum teneram adhuc pellieulam 
in terra exult, smrmate ml lacttbius effms fwimdabiUtr ” (Biblia Nature, 
tome i. p. 23d; Leyden, 1737). 
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or four-jointed, with the free extremity directed towards the caudal 
portion. 

The legs make their appearance under an analogous form, and 
fold down against the thorax in proportion as they enlarge. Their 
articulations aro at first very indistinct, hut soon become more 
marked; and we then distinguish all the parts which ordinarily com¬ 
pose these appondages. 

The abdomen, which increases more ami moro in length, gra¬ 
dually shows the nine segments with which it is furnished at the 
time of hatching; but it is folded in the form of a bow in front of 
the thorax and cephalic mass, which it finally masks in part. 

The caudal setm, as already stated, originate early upon the last 
abdominal segment; but like the other appendages (antenmr, man¬ 
dibles, maxilla?, logs) they are at first destitute of any segmenta¬ 
tion, and, what is moro, of all villosily 

During the whole time that the animal remains in tho egg we do 
not see any internal organ completely formed in it; tho intestine 
itself is only indicated by a mass of oily drops and vitelline gra¬ 
nules occupying the axis of the body, and more or less opaque 
except towards tho caudal extremity, which is perfectly transparent. 
Tt is almost unnecessary to say that the vitellus bocomes less and 
loss abundant in proportion as tho body und its appendages are de¬ 
veloped. As in all other insects, it adheres to the dorsal region, 
which is always the lost to bo formed. 

It is to bo noted that for a very long time (about two months and 
a half) all the appendages and, especially, the cephalic moss have 
so little consistency as to be diffluent, after the fashion of saroode, 
if the embryo is extracted from the egg and immersed in water. 
By degrees, however, the organs become consolidated, and towards 
the end of tho sixth month, or in the first days of the seventh, the 
embryo bursts its envelope and exclusion takes place. 

At this moment the young larva of Palingenia virgo is at most 
1 millim. in length. It is still destitute of some apparatus which, 
at tho first sight, would appear to be indispensable for life, and the 
late appearance of which may well surprise us. Thus at first it 
possesses no visible nervous or muscular system, no circulatory ap¬ 
paratus, no complete digestive tube, and no special organs of respi¬ 
ration. Its mouth is not so well armed and its legs less villous thau 
in the adult larva. Its ante a nee and caudal setae possess neither the 
number of joints nor tho villosity which they will afterwards acquire; 
In a word, compared with what it will be a little before its nym- 
phosis, it may bo said to bo a very incomplete animal. 

Wo have elsowhero dosoribed in detail the singular metamor¬ 
phoses that the false branchiae of Palin gen ia virgo undergo. They 
appear at first in the form of tubular emea suspended from the pos¬ 
terior angles of the first six segments of the abdomen ; then, with 
increasing complication, they beoomo lamellar, at first simply denti¬ 
culated behind, but afterwards furnished with tubular fringes on the 
margins: then they present definitively the appearance of a double 
lanceolate leaf, travorsed by a large trachean trunk with fine 
branchlets. 
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As «oon os the fake brnnchi© appear (that in to soy, eight or ten 
days after hatching), the blood-corpuftoleB may be seen oscillating in 
the dorsal vessel, then vaguely indicated. Eight dayB later the cir¬ 
culation is well established, and is effected in the manner indicated 
in the woll-known and often-cited memoirs of Caru» and Verlorey. 

The buccal and locomotive organs undergo analogous changes, 
although loss strongly marked than those of the branchico, alwa)S 
excepting the mandibles, which becomo more robust and more 
villous, and acquire a form rather different from that of the mandi¬ 
bular booklets of the larvu when only a few days old. 

When it has attained the age of six months, and a length of from 
7 to 8 millims., which corresponds to that age, tko larva of Palin- 
genia virgo is no longer subject to changes of an) importance, until 
the time of nymphosis ; but those which it has already undergone 
authorise us in saying that it presents a now and striking example 
of hypermetamorphosis, analogous to those which we have made 
known in the lame of the (Estridsc ((Entrus equi). Von Siebold has 
indicated similar phenomena in the St repsiptera, and Fabre, of 
Avignon, in Melon. 

We have fully ascertained the precise duratiou of the incubation 
of the egg of Palingenia vtrgo. By caro, patience, and perseverance, 
after frequent checks, I have succoeded in ascertaining that the time 
necessary for the hatching of the egg is six months at least, and 
seven months at the most. None of the naturalists who have pre- 
oeded me were able, 1 beliovo, to arrive at this result. Swam¬ 
merdam himself therefore would no longer have the right to repeat 
now-a-days what he said when ho wrote his admirable memoir on the 
Ephemera— namely, that the period of the incubation of their eggs 
is very difficult to say, and known of God alone, who gave them 
form and life *. 

Lastly, from the observations that we have made during many 
oonaeoutive years (from 1802 to 1874}, and the principal results of 
which are contained in the note which we have the honour to lay 
before the Academy, the illustrious author of the 1 Biblia Naturae ’ 
would be no more authorised to maintain that the lurvm of the Ephe^ 
merat at their escape from the egg do not differ from the adult lame 
either in form or organization :—“A vermibus adultioribua nee flgura, 
nec fabrics discrepant ”—Comptes Rendu*, Hay l, 1876, p. 1080, 


Protection of Herbaria and Entomological Collection from Insect* by 
means of Sulphide of Carbon . By ML J. B. Scidtetzlkh* 

H* Bohnetder of Lausanne states that the collection of Swiss 
flowering plants belonging to the Academy of Lausanne having been 
attacked by Anobium panieeum , he was led to try the effeot of sul¬ 
phide of carbon in destroying those insects and their larvm. He had 
a wooden box made large enough to contain five fasoiouli of the her¬ 
barium, each composed of about 200 plants. Four ounces of sulphide 

♦ u Dictu sane quam difficillimum est, nec nisi soli Deo notum, Us qtii 
formam vitsmque dedit M (Biblia Naturae, tome i. p. 200). 
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of carbon wore poured into the five fasciculi; the box was tightly 
closed, and the whole left for a month (January 15th to February 
15th). All the insect* wore destroyed and no injury was done to the 
specimens or to the papers on which they were fastened. A little 
later in the season a fortnight was found to be sufficient. The ex¬ 
pense of the operation is very smell; and M. Sehnetzlor recommends 
that the boxes should be placed uuder a shed, as in case of the es¬ 
cape of any vapour from them there? might be danger of explosion. 
The same process may be employed for collections of insects.— 
Cornptes Jienrfus, April 10, 1870, p. 863. 

Milica of Grasses and other Plant* carritd up a* Diatoms or other 

Siliceous Grains, and not in Volution or as Soluble Silicates, By 

Prof. P. B. Wilson. 

My attention was called, some time since, in the examination of 
the ash of plants obtained by slow incineration in a platinum crucible, 
to the fact that when the ash is treated with dilute acid, and eva¬ 
porated to dryness on the water-bath, it does not pass into the gela¬ 
tinous condition prior to complete decomposition of the hydrated 
mass, as is the case with the silicates soluble in acid, or thoso decom¬ 
posed with sodium and potassium carbonates. If, however, the ash, 
prior to the treatment with acid, is subjected to a high temperature, 
a combination of silicic acid with the alkalies, the alkaline earths, 
and the earths takes place, if all arc present; then the silica sepa¬ 
rates in the gelatinous form, and presents all of the chemical re¬ 
actions of silicic acid obtained from the natural silicates. Tho silica 
obtainod from ash by cither of tho processes indicated, on close ex¬ 
amination, was observed to be entirely free from any combination, 
showing that it had been assimilated in the free state. 

To demonstrate this theory, my friend G. 1. Popplein, Esq., of 
this city, suggested the application of infusorial earth of the Rich¬ 
mond formation, found in largo quantities on tho western shore of 
the Chesapeake bay, to land sown in wheat. I have obtainod straw 
from wheat so grown, and have found, after it has boon treated with 
nitric acid and the siliceous remains placed on the field of the micro¬ 
scope, that it consisted wholly of the siliceous shields of Riatomace®, 
the same as found in the infusorial earth, excepting that the larger 
disks in their perfect form were absent (Actinonfdm Ehrenbergii and 
Aetimptfckus undulalus). My conclusion is that they (and there 
probably may be other forms) are too large to enter the root-capil- 
laries. During the coming summer I will attempt, if possible, to 
make micrometer measurements of both. 

The discovery of Diatomaoe® in their original form in this wheat- 
straw precludes the possibility of the infusorial earth having under* 
gone any ohemical change in the soil, either by forming ehemioal 
combination with the alkalies or the earths, or by suffering physical 
disintegration from any catalytic action of any salts present in the 
soil. 

Ann , & Mag • N, Hist . Ser. 4, VoL xvii. 
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In the particles of silica placed upon the glass slide, when they 
were completely separated from each other, the outlines of the indi¬ 
vidual diatoms were sharply and distinctly definod. On the other 
hand, when the physical action of ebullition with nitric acid was 
not sufficient for the oomplete separation of the particles of the epi¬ 
dermal shield, there was observed a marvellous interlacing of the 
various forms, showing that they were convoyed by the sap-cells 
directly to the section of the plant whore they wore destined to com¬ 
plete its structure. I have examined several specimens of straw, 
' taken at random in the market: the silica in each specimen con¬ 
sisted of plates, very thin and truncated at the corners. 

The result of these investigations shows the necessity of finelv 
divided silica in the soil, so minute as to be capable of passing with 
facility through the sap-cells; secondly, that simple or compound 
silicates are useless as fertilizing agents, either natural or artificially 
prepared. Wo have no valid reason for forming any theory that 
vegetation can, through any known chemical law, separate the ele¬ 
ments or their compounds from combinations so positive in their 
character. 

In this case we have a practical result, capable of being verified 
at any stago of growth of a plant, produced by the application of 
silica to the soil in the form of certain well-defined microscopic 
organisms; for, finding these in the ash to the exclusion of other 
particles of silica, thoy seem to be moro acceptable for the plant- 
struoture. Free silica is hence the only condition in which it can 
enter the plant. 

I look upon this discovery as leading agricultural investigations 
in a new direction; and it must eventually change many of the views 
expressed and accepted by scientists. 

Every precaution was used in having all the material thoroughly 
cleansed, with a view both to accuracy and to romoving suspicions 
tb&t these miorosoopic forms were the result of dust-showers.— 
Sffliman’s American Journal, May 1870. 

Washington University. Medical Department. 

Baltimore, Md., February 187u. 

On Fish of As Ceratodus-^rowp existing in the River Fltzroy, 
8ouA Australia . By M. PAtft Gxrvais. 

M. Paul Gervaie announces that he has received from M. Francis 
de Castelnau, French Consul at Melbourne, an intimation of the 
existence in tho river Fitzroy of a new form of fish allied to Cera* 
todu , It presents the principal characters of the species from the 
river Burnett, to which Messrs. Krefft and Gunther have given the 
name of Oeratodus Fonteri , but differs from them sufficiently to lead 
M* de Castelnau to regard it as forming a distinot genus. He gives 
the name of Neoceratodus to this genus, and calls the species 
N. Btanchardi.—Oomptes Rmdus , May l, 1876, p. 1034. 
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of Terebratulina, Waldheimis, and 
Terebratella, 15; on a new specie* 
of Astrocrinites, with remarks on 
the genus, 255. 

Euraede, characters of the new genua, 


Eupagurus, new species of, 222. 
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Eupolynoe, new species of, 819, 

Eurylithobius, characters of the new 

genus { 440. 

Euaeorpius, characters of the now 
genus, 18; new species of, 100. 

Fauna of the Caspian Sea, on the, 170. 

Fischer, I\, on tne presence iu exist¬ 
ing seas of a type of Harcodaria, 103. 

Fish, on the urogenital apparatua of 
a Blennioid, 400. 

Fishes, on the, of the island of 8t. 
Paul, 04; on some fossil, 178 ; 
new, 214, 089, 480. 

blower, Prof. W. II., on extinct Lc- 
murina, 323. 

Foraminifera of the Dee, on the, 07 : 
on some recent and fossil, from the 
English Channel, 280. 

Forficula, new species of, 460, 

Frogs, new, 877, 887. 

Fumarium, now British species of, 141. 

Fungi, notices of British, 129. 

Gamasid®, on the organization of the 
Acariua of the family, 102. 

Geologioal Society, proceedings of 
the. 104, 264. 

Geophilus, new species of, 815. 

Gervais, I\, on a new genus of tlsh 
of the Ceratodus-group from South 
Australia, 480. 

Geryonidm, on Ilackel’s theory of 
the genetic connexion between, 
and jRgiuidfo, 481. 

Giard, A., on an Amnhipod, a com¬ 
mensal of Ecbinocardium cordat am, 
201; on the entbryogeny of Salrna- 
cina Dysteri, 829*; on the embryo- 
geny of the Tmneata of the group 
Luoim, 479, 

Gibocollum, description of the new 
genus, 280. 

Giebel, Prof. C., on some species of 
Malloph&ga, 888. 

Godwin-Austen, Major II. 11., on a 
new Suthora ana a new Minla, 
with remarks on Pictorhis alti- 
rostre, 82. 

Goniodes, new species of, 899. 

Grasses, silica or, carried up as Dia¬ 
toms, 485. 

Grimm, O., on the fauna of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, 176. 

Gunther, Dr. A., on Chrysochloris 
Trevelyani, 840; on the mode of 
propagation of some Ceylonese 
Tree-frogs, with descriptions of 
two new species, 377; on a new 
bVog from north-eastern Asia, 


887; on new species of Fishes, 
889 ; on the urogenital apparatus 
of a Blennioid Fish, 408. 

Hackers theory of allivogonesis, on 
the absurdity of, 481, 

Iladrurus, characters of the new 
genus, 11. 

Tlahn, ()., on the nature of Eozoon 
eunndenso, 2(55. 

ilalecium, new species of, 26, 114. 
Hnlimus, new species of, 219. 
Harpactocurcinu^newspeeiesof, 1(54. 
Karting, 1\, on the chrom&tophores 
of the embryos of Loligo vulgaris, 
174. 

Ilockel, E., on the functions of the 
lloral glands of Pamassia palustris, 
335. 

lleliopora cserulea, on the structure 
of, 148. 

llelioporidpe, characters of the new 
fain 1 1), 153. 

Jlclotiuui, new' British speciesof, 143. 
II(‘miptera, new, 411. 

Hcmisepius, description of the new 
genus, 91. 

Herbaria, on the protection of, from 
insects, 484. 

JLcriuit crabs, on instinct in, 100. 
flolothyrus, new species of, 444. 
lloJoxemis, characters of the new 
genus, 393. 

Jlomoptera, now r species of, 408. 
Hoplocneme, new species of, 57, 
llormurus, characters of the genus, 14. 
llubrecht, Dr. A. A. W., on a new 
species of Coris, 214. 

I lyale,observations on thege«us,837. 
llydrallmanift, new species of, 29. 
llydroida, critical notes on New- 
Zealand, 22 ; ncw r , 113. 
Hymenontcra, now', 447. 

I lymemun, new British species of, 188. 
Ilyponthea, characters of the new 
genus, 115. 

Hystorophymata, on fatty and amy¬ 
loid, 349. 

Ichthyosaurus, on supposed embryos 
of, 415. 

Xdotasia, new snecies of, 58. 

Insects, on the (unctions of the glands 
of the digestive apparatus or, 888. 
Ioctonua, characters of the genus, 14. 
Irenimus, characters of the new 
genus, 54, 

Isocladus, characters of the new 
genus, 228. 

lulus, new species of, 316. 
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Lulus, now species of, 379. 

Joly, N., on the embryogeuv of 
PalWcnia two, 483. 

Jones, Prof. T. li., on ornithological 
errors in the ‘ Beliquim Aquita- 
nicro/ 268; on some recent and 
fossil Foramimfera from the Eng¬ 
lish Channel, 283. 

Jousset, M.. on the functions of the 
glands or the digestive apparatus 
of Insects, 333. 

Karsten, Prof. H., on fatty and amy¬ 
loid Ilysterophymattt, 349 

Kerguelen’s Island, on the natural 
h&toryof, 88, 103, 113, 110,318, 
388. 

King, Prof. Vi 7 ., on Dr. Dawson’s 
1 Dawn of Life,’ 300. 

Koninckophyllura, description of the 
new genus, 297. 

Korottncff, A. de, on the anatomy 
and histology of Lucemaria, 09. 

Labrichthys, new species of, 96. 

Lavema, new species of, 400, 

Layard, E. L., on a new species of 
Morula, 306, 

Lemurina, on extinct, 323. 

Lepas fascicularis, on the develop¬ 
ment of, 168, 

Lepidoptera, new, 407. 

liepralia, new species of, 117. 

Leprous, characters of the new genus, 

Leptomithrax, new species of, 49. 

Leptygaster, characters of the new 
genus, 110. 

limoniaa, new species of, 49. 

Lineua, new species of, 322, 

Linkiidaj, new species of, 34. 

Lithobius, new species of, 308. 

Lithomantis carbonarius, description 
of, 166. 

Lithostrotion, observations on the 
genus, 290. 

LoJigo vulgaris, on the chromato- 
phores of the embryos of, 174. 

Lonsdaleia, observations on the 
genus, 300. 

Lophophyllum, observations on the 
genus, 126. 

Lucernaria, on the anatomy and his¬ 
tology of, 09. 

Lypcrouius, characters of the new 
genus, 64. 

Mlntosn, W. O., on new species of 
Annelida, 818. 

Mallophaga, on some new species of, 

388. 


Mecistooephalus, new species of, 446. 

Mecochirtis, new species of, 164. 

Medusas, on the locomotor system of 
the, 246. 

Meehan, T., on Droeera as an insect- 
catcher, 268. 

Mtfguin, M., on the organization of 
the Acariun of the family Gama- 
sidfw, 102. 

Melania, now species of, 404. 

Merian, Prof. 1\, on supposed em¬ 
bryos of Ichthyosaurus, 416. 

Morula, new species of, 306. 

Meta, new species of, 441. 

Moused, M., on the formation of 
uitritos by Bacteria, 184. 

Meyer, Dr. A. B., on the habitat of 
Uromys aruensis, 146. 

Mimphoiius, characters of the new 
genus, 18. 

Miagratnmopes, new species of, 443. 

Microdeuteropus, new specios of, 73. 

Miers, E, J., on new species of Crus¬ 
tacea, 218: on a new species of 
Talitrus, 406. 

Millopora, on tho structure of, 161. 

Millepora alcicornis, on the Actino- 
zuan nature of, *364. 

Minla, new species of, 38. 

Molluscs, new, 404. 

Monacanthus, new species of, 402. 

Monomoruim, new species of, 447. 

Mordella, new species of, 63. 

Moseley, II. N,,on tlie structure and 
relations of certain Corals, 147. 

Mugil, new species of, 397. 

Mureenichthys, new species of, 401. 

Mygalo, new species of, 96. 

Myriopoda from Siberia and Wai- 
gatech Island, on the, 300 j new, 

Myxus, new species of, 897. 

Nectria, new British species of, 144. 

Nelson, Major-General K. G.. on the 
Actinozoan nature of Millepora 
alcicornis, 364. 

Nomobius, new species of, 409. 

Neoceratodus, notice of the new 
genus, 486. 

Neophrynichthys, characters of the 
new genus, 396. 

Neottis, new species of, 321. 

Nephila, new species of, 442. 

Neptunus, new species of, 221. 

Nereis, new species of, 320. 

Newton, Prof A,, on some ornitho¬ 
logical errors in the * Keliquim 
Aquitaine®,’ 108,386. 
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Nicholson, Dr. H. A., on tlie chief 
generic types of the Paleozoic 
corals, 00, i23, 200, 461; on or¬ 
ganic remains in the mctamorphic 
rooks of Harris^ 414. 

Nirmus, new species of, 388. 

Nvctinomus, new species of, 348. 

Obelia, new species of, 25. 

Ochrocydns, characters of the now 
genus, 60. 

Opuioglypha, now spocios of, 111, 

Ophiuridco, now, 110. 

Orthoptera, new, 409. 

Othilia, new species of, 107. 

Owen, Prof. It., on a new modifica¬ 
tion of Dinosaurian vertebras, 100; 
on a carnivorous Reptile, 254. 

Pactola, characters of tne new genus, 
57. 


Paedaretus, characters of the new 
genus, 55. 

Pfilamnteus, characters of the new 
genus, 18. 

Palingenia virgo, on the embryogeuy 

Pandinus, characters of the genus, 12. 
Paniscus. new species of, 440. 
Paratelpnusa, on the species of, 120. 
Parker, W. K., on Foram ini fora from 
the English Channel, 283. 
Parkeria, note on, 200. 

Pamassia nalustris, on the iloral 
glands or, 335. 

Pascoe, F. P., on new genera and 
species of Ooleoptera, 48. 
Peaicellastor, now specios of, 107. 
Pelopoeus, new species of, 440. 
Penicillium, new species of, 142. # 

Percia, new species of, 894. 
Dwrichiena, new British spocios of, 140. 
Perrier, E., on new species of Aste- 
riidee and Linkiid®, 34; on tho 
classification of the Stellcri da, 259. 
Petrooheles, new species of, 222. 
Peaisa, new British spades of, 142. 
PhaajR^charaoteraof the newgenu&,8. 
Phisis, new species of, 410. 

Pholcus, new species of, 441. 
Phyllocooerus, new species of, 71. 
Fhymatophzsa, characters of the new 
genus, 50. 

Phyearum, new British species of, 189. 
PUtystethus, new apedes of, 395. 
PottUopora,on the structure of, 151. 
Pollenia, new species of, 449. 
Polydesmus, new species of, 310. 
Polyporua,new British species of, 180. 
Polytremata, on the, 185, 380. 


Polyzoa, now species of, 110. 

Poraaia, new species of, 108. 

Porceilio, new species of, 220. 

Proboliura, new spmos of, 344. 

Ft eras ter, new species of, 108. 

Pulvinulina, now species of, 284, 

Raja, new species of, 390, 

liamsav, E. P., on the range of the 
striped Opossum, 331 ; on tin* 
natural history of the Rooking- 
liam-llay district, Australia, 331. 

Ran% new species of, 387. 

Roduvilla, new species of, 411. 

“Reliquim Aquitunicoa,” on some 
ornithological errors in the, 1<58, 
203, m 

Reptilia, on fossil remains of, 17H, 

Rhizochilus, new species of, 404. 

Rborubocephalus, new species of, 440. 

Rhopalurus, characters of the new 
genua, 9. 

Rhyti»ma,new British species of, 145. 

Romanes, O. J., on the locomotor 
system of the Medusa*, 240. 

Rownoy, Prof T. H., on Dr. Daw¬ 
son’s Dawn ofLifo, 300. 

Royal Society, proceedings of tho, 
tfH, 147, 246. 

Salmacina Dysteri, on tho embryo- 
geny of, 329. 

Salpirigua, now species of, 52. 

Baltic us, uew species of, 440. 

Rapromyza, new species of, 450. 

Sarcodaria, on the presence in ex¬ 
isting seas of a type of, 108. 

Barcophoga, now species of, 450. 

Harcophyton, on the structure of, 150. 

Rauvaga, 11. E., on the ichthyologi¬ 
cal iauna of the Island of St. Paul, 
94. 

Roaphisoma, new species of, 48. 

Schizothorax, new species of, 400. 

Schmankewitsch, W. J., on tho re¬ 
lations of Artemia salina and A, 
Mublhauaenii, and on tho genus 
Branchipus, 256. 

Schnetzler, J. R, on the protection 
of Herbaria and Entomological 
collections, 484. 

Reolia, new species of, 448. 

Scopelus, new spades of, 399. 

Scorpions, on the classification of, 1. 

Scypnax, new species of, 227. 

Scvtastor, new species of, 86. 

Sebastes, new species of, 95. 

Romper, Dr. 0., on tho indentity iu 
type of the Annelids and Verte¬ 
brates, 402. 
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Sepla, on the species of, 91, 

Seriola. pew species of, 392. 

Serioiella, note on the genus. 394. 

Serraaua, new species of, 391. 

Sertularella, new species of, 113. 

Sesataia, new species of, 58. 

Sharp, D.,on the Antbribidfe of New 
Zeeland, 422. 

8iddall, J. 1)., on the Foraminifrra 
of the river Pee, 87. 

Sigara, new species of, 412 

Smith, E. A., on new species of 
Asteriid© and Ophiuridro, 101. 

Smith, F,, on new species of Hy- 
menoptera, Piptera, and Forticu- 
lidte. 447. 

Sphesria, new British species of, 144. 

Rphasus, new species of, 439. 

Spirobolus, new species of, 445. 

Spirostreptus, new species of, 445. 

Sporidesmium, new British species 
of, 141. 

Stebbing, Rev. T. R. It., on a new 
sessile-eyed Crustacean, 73; on the 
genera Hyale and Anonyx and a 
new species of Probolium, 337. 

Stacker, A., on a new genus of Arach¬ 
nids, 230. 

Sleenatrup, J., on a new genus of 
Sepiidfls, with remarks on the 
species of tho genus Sepia, 01. 

Steilerida, on the classification and 
synonymy of the, 250. 

Stephanorhynchua, new species of, 56. 

Stkrmodera, new species of, 70. 

Stfurnm. new British species of, 141. 

Btrongyiosoma, new species of, 444. 

Stuxberg, A., on the Myriopoda from 
Sibenaena Waigntsch Island, 800. 

Stylaster, on the structure of, 151. 

Suthora, new sped** of, 82. 

TaHtrus, now species of, 406. 

Tapinoma, new species of, 447. 

TerebrnteUa, on some species of, 19. 

Terebratulina, new species of, 10. 

Tetrqgpeiha, new species of, 442. 

fdtsn|wioptern«, new species of, 399. 

Therwoniia, characters of the order, 
478. 


Thomson, J.,on the chief generic types 
of the Palscoxoic corals, 00, lid, 
290,451; on organic remains in the 
metamorphic rocks of Harris, 414. 

Thorell, Prof. T., on the classittca- 
tion of Scorpions, 1. 

Thynnichthys, new species of, 401. 

Tra metes, now British species of, 136. 

Triplax, new species of, 60. 

Troclioeopus, now species of, 398. 

Tubulipora, new species of, 118. 

Tunicata, on the ombryogeny of the, 
479. 

Turns, characters of tho genus, 11. 

Typhula, new British species of, 138. 

Uhanin, B, on the budding of the 
Ounina) in the stomach of the 
Goryonid®, 215. 

IJroctoiuiH, characters of the new 
genus, 11. 

Uromys aruensis, on the habitat of, 
145. 


Urothoe marina (a commensal of 
Echinocardium cordatum), on, 201. 

Vaginula, new species of 405. 

Veiovis, new species ot, 10. 

Velia, new species of, 411. 

Virbius, new species of ? 224. 

Waldheimia, new species of, 18. 

Waterhouse, 0. 0., on new Bupvea- 
tidfle and Melokmthid®, 70; on 
some Tenebrionid®, 287. 

WiHemoee-Suhnif l)r., on tlie deve¬ 
lopment of Cimpedia, 158; on the 
development of some pelagic Deca¬ 
pods, 102. 

Wilsou, Prof. P. B t , on the existence 
of unaltered Diatoms in the ash 
<*f grasses and other plants, 485. 

Wood-Mason, J., qn a gigantic strl* 
dulating Spider, 06; on the species 
of Paratefpkusa, 120; on some 
Stomatqpod Crustacea, *208 ; on 
Aetacus Modesttt^ 994. 

Woodward, ft., on new Crustacea 
from the Klmmeridge day, 164; 
on anewfossil Crab, 164; on a to- 
markable fossil orthopterous insect, 
105; on a fossil Scorpion, 106. 
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